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Tue estabhshed characte: of Burnet’s Mistory of the Refoinatuiou a- 
a standard work, and most valuable historical authonty, renders 1 
unnecessary to apologise ful its 1e-publication, or to enter m.to a ds fence 
of the author against those attachs which his well-,nown political 
opinions drew upon lim fiem the wits of the tume The gibes and 
sareasms of Swift and Parnell *, wlich after all were duected not agaist 
the work itself, but to those mtioductory po. tions which referred to tae 
topics of the day, are now little more rhan hterary curiosities , whule the 
merits and fidelity of the historical portion heve reeewsed ample con- 
firmation in the conturied approbation of successiy® echerat.ons 

It tnerefore onl, here remams for the edit. o puint out the means 
which have been taken to obviate, as far as possible, the meonvenseuces 
arising fiom the peculiar mode m which the ougmal volumes were 
published, and to make afew remarhs calculated to iss. those who have 
Intherto been unaequunt.d with the work, m the most advantageous 
method of perusing it 

The History of the Reformation was fir-t published in three folio 
volumes, the first appearmg m the yea 1079, the second im the year 
168] These two voltunes complete the History , the third volume which 
was not published until 1714, beg mercy sapplencutary to fee for 
volumes, and consisting cliefly of additional facts relating to the transac- 
tions already nuticed, and of corrections of mad crtent cae jhus, ut 
will be perceived that 1 18 necessary to read the thnd volume (or Part, as 
iis otherwise designated) m connexion with its picdecessors, and not 
as a contimuation of the historv contamed m them 

In a work of such magmtude it was impossible to avoid errors, and it 


* Wo allvde to Suitts witty “Preface to the B--—p of S——» Introduction to the third 
volume of the History of the Reformation and Parnc}ls lines on the Jnsnops naire wty ese api, 
Sing hurnt in hig closet 
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1s therefore not surprising to find the bishop guilty of several maccuracies , 
he is however deserving of great praise for the candour with which he 
acknowledged and comected Ins mistakes when they were pointed out. 
The means he adopted for this purpose were however, of a nature to 
couse much embarrassment to the reader, and it has been a main object 
with the editor to supply these defects At the end of the first Part the 
bishop supphed several cérrections in the form of “ Addenda,” and as 
these could not with propriety be mtioduced mto the text, care has becn 
taken to make them accessible at the proper moment by references at the 
passages to which they relate At the end of the second volume a long 
list of comections of errors in the former part, sent to the bishop by 
M) Fulman, rector of Hamton Mevsey, 1 Gloucestershire, was printed , 
and an the appendix to the thnd volume similar corrections furnished by 
M: Gianger, Ma Styype, and an anonymous contributor (Mr Baker, 
author of the Reflections on Leainmg), were mserted,—an arrangement 
which rendered them almost useless tothe reader All these corrections, 
together with some drawn from other sources, and such as were made 
by the autho’ himself m subsequent parts of his work on what he had 
written before, have been either silently mtioduced into the teat, or 
give) in notes at the toot of the page, and are thus rendered iminediately 
available 

The want of such an arrangement, and especially of a reference to the 
authors numerous and important corrections of himself —a want which 
has led even our best histonlans into error *,—1s so obwous, that 1t 15 
surpuising to find that 11 was not until 1820, when the corrections 
furntshed by Mr Grange: alone were meorporated m an edition of the 
work published m that yea, that anything of the kind was attempted 
In 1839, Dr Nares set the example of incorporating the whole of the 
coirections, omitting however, for what reason we know not, the name 
of the commentator when he mtroduced his coziections as notes = In the 
present editrun we have taken cae to give our authority m ivery case 
where we have offered corrections, save in such cases as wole sO mndis- 
puteble as to pievent all hesitation m transferrmg them at once and 
without comment to the text We may then claim for the present 
edition the ment of beng (if we except that by Di: Nares) the only 
complete, and we may add, useable edition of Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation 


* For a remarkable instance sec note page 55 


TO THE KING 


SIR, 


Tn first stcp that was mad m the 1 form ition of this church was the restorme to your roval 
anc( tos the rights of the crown, ind an cutire donumon over all thar subjects of which the ial 
been disseised by the craft and violence of an unjust pretender, to whom the da, s thou,h your 
Majcsty 3 progcmitois had cnnched them by a bounty pode s profuse than all mane), did no ons 
adherc, but drew with them the lutv over whose consaicnee they hid ga ned so ubsctute aa tutho- 
rity that our himgs were to expect 1) obedience from thea people but what they yxs ware pleascd 
to allow 


It 15 true, the nobler part of the r ‘ion did freque atl) am parbament assaa che ing) prerogative 
against those papal invasions, yet these wor but fart ende vours for anall ce cuted law as but on 
unequal match to a prmeple strongly mtusd into the consciences ut the y copie 


Bat how differc it was this from the teahing of Chustand hi wusticg'  Phev ft bele men to 
ase all tho-e ats by which the pipacy grew up and vy tosuisew th osherted them ¢) obev 
magistrates, When they heew it would cost them then linncs they were tor setting up t hing tom 
not of this would, nor to be attamcd but by altoly and peaccable dig or LE tha mught cvery wae « 
take place, pumces would find goveinn «nt both easy and sccurc ot would rare aa ic sul ycets the 
tincst courige, and unite them with the farmest chauty , at would di from them obe hence t+ the 
laws, and reverence to fhe persons of the mies Tf thes indards of gusrice ond chant shach the 
gospel gives, of domg as we would be dew by and loving ca weghbor so cu shes were mel 
the measures of mens actions, how stiadily would societies be govern dy and bow exactiy would 
princes be ubcyed | 


The desizn of the Reformat on was to restore Cluisteunty ty wt ot it was at inet end .o purge at 
of tho corruptions with which it was overrun im the Jater ant duker ages 


Gu ar Sim, this work was carucd on by a slow and unsteady promrcss under King Henry VU 
it advanced in a fuller and trey Come under the shoit but blo sed ragn cf hl bdwesd was 
scated with the blood of miny martyrs uuder Queen Mary, was brought tu uta settlemen® ia the 
happy and glorious days of Queen Flizalcth, was defondea by the fe armed pon of Kins dame, but 
the establ hed fiame of at, under which at) ads» lom fleaishod was overthrown wath your 
Majesty's blessed father, who fell wath at, aud honoured at by of. unesipled suflennpe for at and 
was again restored to its formu be ruty and o der by your Majesty's hippy return 


What remams to com lite and perpctuace this blessmg the compos, of our differences at Lome, 
ithe establishing a closer correspondence with the reformed huis abrvad the securmg us fiom 
the restless and wicked practices of that party who hoped oo Jatesy ty have been at the ead of thea 
designs, and that which cau only entith us to a blessing trum Go J, the 1 formine uf our mann is 


by 
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too tender a point by her wise counsellors to be much inquired into it gave too 
great credit to ng hes to anewer them, an answor would draw forth a reply, by 
which those calumnies would atill be kept alive, and therefore 1t was not without 
good reason thought better to Jet them he unanswered and despised From whence 
it 18 come thit in this age that author ism anch credit, that now he 15 quoted with 
much assurance, most of all the witers m the church of Rome rely on his testimony 
as a good authority The collectora of the gencral history of thit age follow his 
tliead closely, some of them t:unsc1ibe his very words One Pollm, a Domuniean, 
published a history of the changes that were made m Fingland, m Jtahan at Rome, 
anno 1594, which ho should more wwe nuously have called “ A Translation or Para- 
phrase of Sander.s’s History ,” and of late, moro candidly, but no iss maheiously, 
one of the Lest pens of kranec has bern employed to translite him mto thou 
language, which hay ere ited such pr: judices in the minds of muiny there, that our 
Reformation—which generally was more modestly spoken of, even by thoso who 
wrote agunst 1t--1s now louked en, by such as read Sanders’s amd believe him, as 
ono of the toulest things that ever was 

Fox, for all jas voluimmmous work had but fow things m Ins eye when he mado his 
collection, and designed only to discover the corruptions and crucltns of the 
Roman clergy, and the sufferings and constancy of the reformers But lis work 
was written in haste, end there are so many defcets m it, that it can by no means 
be called a complote history of these times, though I must add that, having 
compired his Acts and Monuments with the records I have never been able to 
discov er any crrors or prevarications in them, but the utmost fidclity and exactness 
Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, designed only in his account of the “ British 
Antiquities,” tu do justice and honour to his see, and so gives us barcly the hfe of 
Cranmer, with sume few and gcueral hints of what he did = Hall was Lut a super- 
ficial wiiter and wis mor carctul to get full informations of the clothes that were 
worn at the interviews of princes, jousts, tournaments, and greit solemnmities, than 
about tho councils or secret transactions of the time he lived mn Holingshed, 
Speed, and Stow givo bate relations of things that were public, and eommit inany 
fvalte Upon their secut most of our late writers have gone, and have only collected 
and repcated what they wrote 

The Lord Herbert judged 1f unworthy of him to tiflo as othcrs lad done, and 
therefore made a more nariow search ito records and origmal papers than all that 
had gone before him, end with great fidelity and mdusi1zy has given us the “ Ilistory 
of King Tlenry the Fighth” But im the transactions that cuncern rehgion, he 
dwells not ao long ax the mattcr required, leaving those to men of another profession, 
and judgmg it perhaps net so proper for one of his condition to pursue a full and 
accurate deduction of these mi itters 

Since he wrote, two have undertaken the ceclesiastical history—Fuller and [ey lin 
Tho former got mto his hands some few papers that were not seen before ho 
pubhshed them, but, being a man of fancy and affecting an odd way of writing, his 
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work gives no great satisfaction. But Doctor Heyl wrote smoothly and hand- 
somely , his method and style are good, and his work was generally more read than 
anything that had appeared before him but either he was very il-informed or very 
much led by his passions, and he beng wrought on by most violent prejudices 
against some that were concerned in that time, delivers many things in such a manner 
and so strangely, that one would think he had been secretly set on to it by those of 
‘the church of Rome, though I doubt not he was a sincere Protestant, but violently 
carried away by somo particular conceits In one thing he 1s not to be excused,— 
that he never vouched any authonty for what he wnt, which 1s not to be forgiven 
any who write of transactions beyond their own time, and deliver new things not 
known before So that upon what grounds he wrote a great deal of his book we 

,can only conjecture, and many in their guesses are not apt to be very favourable 
to him. 

Things bemg delivered to us with so much alloy and uncertainty, those of the 
church of Rome do confidently disparage our Reformation , the short history of 1t, 
as,it 1s put in ther mouths, beimg,—that 1t was begun by the lusts and passions of 
King Henry the Exghth, carricd on by the ravenousness of the Duke of Somerset 
under Edward the Sixth, and confirmed by the policy of Queen Ehzabeth and her 
council to secure her title These things bemg generally talked and spread abroad 
m foreign parts, especially in France, by the now translation of Sanders, and not 
being yet sufficiently cleared, many have desired to sec a fuller and better account 
of those transactions than has yct been given, so, the thing being necessary, I was 
the more encouraged to set about it by some persons of great worth and emmence, 
who thought I had much leisure and other good opportunities to go through with it, 
and wished me to undertake 1t The person that did engage me chicfly to this 
work was, on many accounts, much fitter to have undcrtaken 1t himself, being the 
most indefatigable in his industry, and the most judicious in his observations, of any 
I know, and 1s one of the greatest masters of style now living But bemg engaged 
in the service of the church, in a station that affords him very little leisure, he set 
me on to it, and furmshed me with a curious collection of his own observations 
And in some sort this work may be accounted his, for he corrected 1t with a most 
critical exactness, so that the first materials, and the last fimshing of it, are from 
him But, after all this, I he under such restraints from lis modesty that I am 
not allowed to publish his name * 

I had two objections to 1t, besides the knowledge of my own unfitness for such a 
work One was my unacquaintedness with the laws and customs of this nation, not 
being born in it, the other was the expense that such a search as was necossary 
required, which was not easy for me to bear My acquaintance with the most 
ingenious Master William Petyt, counsellor of the Inner Temple, cleared one 
difficulty, he offering me his assistance and direction, without which I must have 
committed great faults But I must acknowledge myself highly obliged by the 


* Bishop Lloyd 1s here referred to See preface to part II , page 274, tnfra —Ed 
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faveur and bounty of the honourable Master of the Rolls, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, 
of whvee worth and goodness to me I must make a large digression, 1f I would * 
undertake to say all that the subject will bear the whole nation expressed their 
value of him upon the most signal occasion, when they made him their mouth and 
speaker in that blessed assembly which called home ther king, ater which real 
evidence all little commendations may be well forborne The obligations he has 
laid on me are such, that as the gratitude and service of my whole life 1s the only 
equal return I can make for them, so, as a small tribute, I judge myself obliged to 
make my acknowledgments in this manner for the leisure I enjoy under his protec- 
tion, and the support I receive from him, and if this work docs the world any 
service, the best part of the thanks 1s due to him, that furnished me with particular 
opportunities of carrying 1t on Nor must I conceal the nobleness of that renowned 
promoter of learning, Master Boyle, who contributed hborally to the expense this 
work put me to 

Upon these encouragements I set about 1t, and began with the search of all public 
records and offices, the parliament and treaty rolls, with all the patent-rolls, and 
the registers of the sees of Canterbury and London, and of the Augmentation-office 
Then I laid out for all the manuscripts I could hear of, and found things beyond my 
expectation in the famous Cotton Library, where thero 1s such a collection of original 
papers relating to these times as perhaps the world can show nothing hke 1t_ ~—T had 
also the favour of some manuscripts of great value both from the famous and eminently 
Jearned Doctor Stillingfleet, who gave me great assistance in this work, and from 
Mr Petyt and others When I had looked these over, I then used all the endea- 
vours I could to gather together the books that were prmted m those days, from 
which I not only got considerable hints of mattors of fact, but (that which I chiefly 
looked for) the arguments upon which they managed the controversies then on foot, 
of which I thought 1t was the part of an ecclesiastical historian to give an account, 
as I could recover them, that 1t may appear upon what motives and grounds they 
proceeded 

The three chief periods of Henry the Eighth’s reign, m which religion 18 concerned, 
are, first, from the begmning of his reign till the process of his divorce with Queen 
Katherme commenced , the second, 1s from that, till hs total breaking off from 
Rome, and setting up his supremacy over all causes and persons, the third, 1s from 
that to his death 

When I first set about this work, I mtended to have carned on the History of the 
Reformation to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, m which 1t was fimshed and fully 
settled, but I was forced to change that resolution. The chief reason, among many 
others, was, that I have not yet been able to discover such full informations of what 
passed under the succeeding reigns as were necessary for a history, and though I 
have searched the pubhe registers of that time, yet I am still in the dark myself in 
many particulars This made me resolve on publishing this volume first, hopmg 
that those i whose hands any manuscripts or papers of that time ho, will, from 
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what 1s now performed, be encouraged to communicate them, or if any have made 
a considerable progress in those collections, I shall be far from envymg them the 
honour of such a work, in which 1t had been inexcusable vanity in me to have 
meddled, 1f the desires of others, who have great power over me, had not prevailed 
with me to set about 1t And therefore, though I have made a good advance 1n the 
following part of the work, I shall most willingly resign 1t up to any who will under- 
take it, and they shall have the free use of all my papers But if none will set 
about 1t who yet can furnish materials towards 1t, I hope their zeal for carrying on 
soedesired a work will engage them to give all the help to 1t that 1s in their power 

There 18 only one passage belonging to the next volume which I shall take notice 
of here, since from 1t I must plead my excuse for several defects which may seem 
to be 1n this work Jn the search I made of the Rolls and other offices, I wondered 
much to miss several commissions, patents, and other writings, which by clear 
evidence I knew were granted, and yet none of them appeared on record This I 
could not impute to anything but the omission of the clerks, who failed m the 
eprolling those commissions, though 1t was not hkely that matters ef so high 
concernment should have been neglected, especially m such a critical time, and 
under so severe a king But as 1 continued down my search to the fourth year of 
Queen Mary, I found 1n the twelfth roll of that year a commission which cleared all 
my former doubts, and by which I saw what was become of the things I had so 
anxiously searched after We have heard of the expurgation of books practised in 
the church of Rome, but 1t night have been imagined that public registers and 
records would have been safe , yet lest these should have been afterwards confessors, 
it was resolved they should then be martyrs, for on the 29th of December, in the 
fourth year of her reign, a commission was issued out under the great seal to 
Bonner bishop of London, Cole dean of St Paul’s, and Martine a doctor of the 
eivil law, which 1s of that importance that I shall here insert the material words of 
it —‘* Whereas 1t 18 come to our knowledge, that in the time of tho late schism 
diverse compts, books, scrolls, instruments, and other writings were practised, 
devised, and made concerning professions against the pope's holiness, and the see 
apostolic , and also sundry infamous scrutinies taken in abbeys and other religious 
houses, tending rather to subvert and overthrow all good religion and religious 
houses than for any truth contamed there which bemg in the custody of divers 
registers, and we intending to have those writings brought to knowledge, whereby 
they may be considered and ordered according to our will and pleasure,” there- 
upon those three or any two of them are empowered “to cite any persons before 
them, and examine them upon the premises upon oath, and to bring all such writings 
before them, and certify their diligence about 1t to cardinal Pole, that further 
order might be given about thom ” 

When I saw this, I soon knew which way so many writings had gone, and as I 
could not but wonder at their boldness who thus presumed to raze so many records, 
so their ingenuity in leaving this commission in the Rolls, by which any who had the 
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curiosity to search for it might be satisfied how the other commissions were 
destroyed, was much to be commended Yet n the following work it will appear 
that some few papers escaped their hands 

I know it 1s needless to make great protestations of my sincerity in this work. 
These are of course and are little considered, but I shall take a more effectual way 
to be believed, for I shall vouch my warrants for what I say, and tell where they are 
to be found And having copied out of records and manuscripts many papers of 
great importance, I shall not only insert the substance of them in the following 
work, but at the end of 1t shall give a collection of them at their full length, andan 
the language in which they were onginally written, from which as the reader will 
receive full evidence of the truth of this history, so he will not be ill pleased to 
observe the genius and way of the great men in that time, of which he will be better 
able to judge by seeing their letters and other papers, than by any representation 
made of them at second-hand They are digestod to that order m which they 
are referred to m the Iistory 

It will surprise some to see a book of this bigness written of the history of our 
Reformation under the reign of King Henry the Eighth, since the true beginnings 
of it are to be reckoned from the reign of King Edward the Sixth, in which tho 
articles of our church, and the forms of our worship, were first compiled and set 
forth by authority And indeed m King Henry’s timo the Reformation was rather 
conceived than brought forth , and two parties were in the last eighteen years of 
his reign struggling in the womb, having now and then advantages on either side, 
as the unconstant humour of that king changed, and as his mterests, and often as 
his passions, swayed him 

Cardinal Wolsey had so dissolved his mind into pleasures, and puffed him up with 
flattery and servile compliances, that 1t was not an easy thing to serve him, for 
being boisterous and impatient naturally, which was much heightened by his most 
extravagant vanity and ngh conceit of his own learning and wisdom, he was one of 
the most uncounsellable persons in the world 

The book which he wrote had engaged him deep 1n these controversies, and by 
perpetual flatteries he was brought to fancy 1t was written with some degrees of 
mspiration And Luther, in his answer, had treated him so unmannerly, that 1t 
was only the necessity of his affairs that forced him into any correspondence with 
that party in Germany 

And though Cranmer and Cromwell improved every advantage that either the 
king's temper or his affairs offered them as much as could be, yet they were to be 
pitied, having to do with a prince who upon the shghtest pretences threw down 
those whom he had most advanced, which Cromwell felt severely, and Cranmer 
was sometimes near it 

The faults of this king bemg so conspicuous, and the severity of is proceedings so 
unjustifiable, particularly that hemous violation of the most sacred rules of justice 
and government, in condemning men without bringing them to make their answers , 
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moet of our writers have separated the concerns of this church from his reign and 
imagining that all he did was founded only on his revenge upon the court of Rome, 
for denymg his divorce, have taken little care to examine how matters were 
transacted in his time 

But if we consider the great things that were done by him, we must acknowledge 
that there was a signal providence of God, m raising up a king of his temper, for 
clearing the way to that blessed work that followed and that could hardly have 
been done but by a man of his humour, so that I may very fitly apply to him the 
witty simile of an ingenious writer, who compares Luther to a postilion in his waxed 
boots and oiled coat, lashing his horses through thick and thin, and bespattermg 
all about him 

This character befits King Henry better (saving the reverence due to his crown), 
who, as the postilion of reformation, made way for 1t through a great deal of mire 
and filth He abolished the pope’s power, by which not only that tyranny was 
destroyed, which had been long a heavy burthen on this oppressed nation , but all 
the opinions, rites, and constitutions, for which there was no better authority than 
papal decrees, were to fall to the ground, the foundation that supported them 
being thus sapped He suppressed all the monasteries, in which though there were 
some inexcusable faults committed, yet he wanted not reason to do what he did 
For the foundation of those houses bemg laid on the superstitious conceit of 
redeeming souls out of purgatory, by saying masses for them , they whose office that 
was, had, by counterfeiting relics, by forging of miracles, and other like impostures, 
drawn together a vast wealth, to the enriching of their saints, of whom some 
perhaps were damned souls, and others were never in beng These arts being 
detected, and withal their great viciousness in some places, and in all their great 
abuse of the Christian religion, made it seem unfit they should be contmued But it 
was their dependence on the see of Rome which, as the state of things then was, 
made it necessary that they should be suppressed New foundations might have 
done well, and the scantness of those, considering the number and wealth of those 
which were suppressed, 1s one of the great blemishes of that reign But 1t was in vain 
to endeavour to amend the old ones Their numbers were so great, their riches and 
interests in the nation so considerable, that a prince of ordinary metal would not 
have attempted such a design, much less have completed it in five years’ time With 
these fell the superstition of images, relics, and the redemption of souls out of purga- 
tory And those extravagant addresses to saints that are in the Roman offices were 
thrown out, only an “ Ora pro nobis” was kept up and even that was left to the 
liberty of priests, to leave it out of the litanies as they saw cause These were great 
preparations for a reformation But it went further, and two things were done, 
upon which a greater change was reasonably to be expected The Scriptures were 
translated mto the English tongue, and set up i all churches, and every one was 
admitted to read them, and they alone were declared the rule of faith This could 
not but open tho eyes of the nation, who finding a profound mlence m these 
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writings about many things, and a direct opposition to other things that were still 
retained, must needs conclude, even without deep speculations or nice disputing, that 
many things that were still in the church had no ground mm Scripture, and some of 
the rest were directly contrary to it. This Cranmer knew well would have such an 
operation, and therefore made 1t his chief busmess to set 1t forward, which in 
conclusion he happily effected 

Another thing was also established, which opened the way to all that followed 
that every national church was a complete body within itself, so that the church of 
England, with the authority and concurrence of their head and king, might exanfine 
and reform all errors and corruptions, whether m doctmne or worship ill the 
provincial councils in the ancient church were so many precedents for this, who 
condemned heresies and reformed abuses as the occasion required And yet these, 
being all but parts of one empire, there was less reason for their doing it, without 
staying for a general council, which depended upon the pleasure of one man (the 
Roman emperor), than could be pretended when Europe was divided into so many 
kingdoms by which a common concurrence of all these churches was a thing scarce 
to be expected, and therefore this church must be im a very ill condition, if there 
could be no endeavours for a refo1 mation till all the rest were brought together 

The grounds of the new covenant between God and man in Christ were also truly 
stated, and the terms on which salvation was to be hoped for were faithfully opened 
according to the New Testament And this bemg 1n the strict notion of the word, 
the gospel, and the glad tidings preached through our blessed Lord and Saviour, it 
must be confessed that there was a gieat progress made when the nation was well 
mstructed about it, though there was still an alloy of other corruptions, embasing 
the purity of the faith And indeed in the whole progress of these changes, the 
king’s design seemed to have been to termfy the coumt of Rome, and cudgel the pope 
into a compliance with what he desired for in his heart he continued addicted to 
some of the most extravagant opmions of that church, such as transubstantiation, 
and the other corruptions in the mass, so that he was to his life’s end more papist 
than protestant 

There are two prejudices which men have generally drunk m against that time. 
The one 18, from the king’s great enormities, both in his personal deportment and 
government, which make many think no good could be done by so 1lla man and so 
cruel a prince I am not to defend him nor to lessen his faults The vastness and 
irregularity of his expense procured many heavy exactions, and twice extorted a 
public discharge of his debts, embased the com, with other nregulamties His 
proud and impatient spirit occasioned many cruel proceedings The takmg so many 
lives, only for denymg his supremacy, particularly Fisher's and More's, the one 
being extreme old, and the other one of the glories of his nation for probity and 
learning, the taking advantago from some eruptions in the north, to break the 
indemnity he had before proclaimed to those mm the rebellion, even though they 
could not be proved guilty of those second disorders, his extreme sevenity to all 
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Cardinal Pole’s family , his cruel using, first Cromwell, and afterwards the Duke of 
Norfolk aad his son, besides his unexampled proceedings against some of his wives, 
and that which was worst of all, the laying a precedent for the subversion of justice, 
and oppressing the clearest mnocence, by attamting men without hearmg them 
these are such remarkable blemishes, that as no man of ingenuity can go about the 
whitening them , so the poor reformers drunk so deep of that bitter cup, that 1t very 
ill becomes any of their followers to endeavour to give fair colours to those red and 
bloody characters with which so much of his reign 1s stained 

eYet after all this sad enumeration, 1t was no new nor unusual thing in the 
methods of God’s providence to employ princes who had great mixtures of very gross 
faults, to do signal things for his service Not to mention David and Solomon, 
whose sins were expiated with a severe repentance , 1t was the bloody Cyrus that 
sent back the Jews to their land, and gave thom leave to rebuild their temple 
Constantine the Great 1s by some of his enemies charged with many blemishes both 
in his hfe and government Clovis of France, under whom that nation received the 
Christian faith, was a monster of cruelty and perfidiousness, as even Gregory of Tous 
represents him, who lived near his time, and nevertheless makes a saint of him 
Charles the Great, whom some also make a saint, both put away his wife for a very 
shght cause, and 1s said to have lived in most unnatural lusts with his own daughter 
Irene, whom the church of Rome magnifies as the restorer of their rehgion in the 
East, did, both contrary to the :mpressions of nature and of her sex, put out her own 
son’s eyes, of which he died soon after, with many other execrable things And 
whatever reproaches thoso of the church of Rome cast on the Reformation, upon the 
account of this king’s faults, may be casily turned back on their popes, who have 
never failed to court and extol princes that served their ends, how gross and 
scandalous soever their other faults have been, as Phocas, Brunmchild, Irene, 
Mathildis, Edgar of England, and many more But our church 1s not near so 
much concerned 1n the persons of those princes under whom the Reformation began, 
as theirs 1s in the persons of their popes, who are believed to have far higher 
characters of a divine power and spirit in them than other princes pretend to And 
yet if the lives of those popes who have made the greatest advances in then juris- 
diction be examined, particularly Gregory the Seventh, and Boniface the Eighth, 
viccs more eminent than any can be charged on King Henry will be found in them 
And if a lewd and wicked pope may yct have tho Holy Ghost dwelling in him, and 
directing him infalhbly, why may not an ill king do so good a work as set a 
reformation forward? And if 1t were proper to enter into a dissection of four of 
those popes that sat at Rome during this reign, Pope Julius will be found beyond 
him in a vast ambition, whose bloody reign did not only embroil Italy, but a great 
part of Christendom. Tope Leo the Tenth was as extravagant and prodigal in his 
expense, which put him on baser shifts than ever this kmg uscd to raise moncy , 
not by embasing tho coin, or raising now and heavy taxes, but by embasing the 
Christian religion, and prostitutmg the pardon of sin in that foul trade of 
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indulgences. Clement the Seventh was falee to the highest degree, a vice which 
cannot be charged on this king. And Paul the Third was a vile and lewd priest, 
who not only kept his whore, but gloried in 1t, and raised one of his bastards to a 
high dignity, making him prince of Parma and Piacenza, and himself 18 said to 
have lived in incest with others of them And except the short reign of Hadrian 
the Sixth, there was no pope at Rome all this while whose example might make 
any other prince blush for his faults, so that Guicciardim, when he calls Pope 
Clement a good pope, adds ‘I mean not goodness apostolical, for in those days he 
was esteemed a good pope that did not exceed the wickedness of the worst of 
men” 

In sum, God’s ways are a great deep, who has often showed his power and wisdom 
in raising up unlikely and unpromising struments to do great services in the | 
world , not always employing the best men in them, Jest good mstruments should 
share too deep in the praises of that which 1s only due to the Supreme Creator and 
Governor of the world And therefore he will stain the pride of all glory, that such 
as glory may only glory in the Lord Jehu did an acceptable service to God in 
destroying the idolatry of Baal, though neither the way of doing it be to be 
imitated, being grossly msincere, nor was the reformation complete, since the 
worshipping the two calves was still kept up, and 1t 1s very hke his chief design in 
it was to destroy all the party that favoured Ahab’s family , yet the thing was good, 
and was rewarded by God so whatever this king’s other faults were, and how 
defective soever the change he made was, and upon what ill motives soever 1t may 
seom to have proceeded, yet the things themselves being good, we ought not to think 
the worse of them because of the instrument or manner by which they were wrought, 
but are to adore and admire the paths of the Divine Wisdom, that brought about 
such a change in a church, which being subjected to the see of Rome, had been more 
than any other part of Europe most tame under its oppressions, and was most 
deeply drenched in superstition and this by the means of a prince who was the 
most devoted to the interest of Rome of any in Christendom, and seemed to be so 
upon knowledge, being very learned, and continued to the last much leavened with 
superstition, and was the only king m the world whom that see declared Defender 
of the Faith And that this should have been carried on so far, with so little 
opposition, some risings, though numerous and formidable, bemg scattered and 
quieted without blood, and that a mighty prince, who was victorious almost an 
all his undertakings, Charles the Fifth, and was both provoked in point of honour 
and interest, yet could never find one spare season to turn his arms upon England,— 
are great demonstrations of a particular influence of Heaven in these alterations, and 
of 1ts watchful care of them 

But the other prejudice touches the Reformation in a more vital and tender 
part , and it 1s, that Cranmer, and the other bishops who promoted the Reformation 
in the succeeding reign, did in this comply too servilely with King Henry's humours, 
both m carrying on his frequent divorces, and in retaining those corruptions in the 
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worship, which by their throwing them off in the beginning of King Edward's reign, 
we may conclude were then condemned by them, so that they seem to have 
prevaricated against their consciences in that compliance 

It were too faint a way of answering so severe a charge, to turn 1t back on the 
church of Rome, and to show the base comphances of some, even of the best of their 
popes, as Gregory the Great, whose congratulations to the ueurper Phocas are a 
strain of the meanest and undecentest flattery that ever was put in writmg And 
his compliments to Brunichild, who was one of the greatest monsters both for lust 
and cruelty that ever her sex produced, show that there was no person so wicked 
that he was ashamed to flatter but the blemishing them will not (I confess) excuse 
our reformers, therefore other things are to be considered for their vindication 
They did not at once attain the full knowledge of divine truth, so that m some 
particulars, as in that of the corporal presence in the sacrament, both Cranmer and 
Ridley were themselves then m the dark Bertram’s book first convinced Radley, 
and he was the chief instrument in opening Cranmer’s eyes so if themselves were 
not then enlightened, they could not instruct others As for other things, such as 
the giving the cup to the laity, tho worshipping God in a known tonguo, and several 
reformations about the mass, though they judged them necessary to be done as soon 
as was possible, yet they had not so full a persuasion of the necessity of these as 
to think 1t a sin not to do them The prophct’s words to Naaman the Syrian mght 
give them some colour for that mistake, and the practice of the apostles, who 
continued not only to worship at the temple, but to circumcise and to offer sacrifices 
(which must have been done by St Paul when he purified himself m the temple) 
even after the law was dead, by the appearing of the gospel, seemed to excuse their 
comphance They had also observed, that as the apostles were all things to all 
men, that so they might gain some, so the primitive Christians had brought m 
many rites of heathenism into their worship upon which inducements they were 
wrought on to comply in some uneasy things, in which, if these excuses do not 
wholly clear them, yot they very much lessen their guilt 

And after all this, 11 must be confessed they were men, and had mixtures of 
fear and human infirmities with their other excellent qualitics And imdeed 
Cranmer was in all other points so oxtraordinary a person, that 1t was perhaps fit 
there should be some ingredients mm his temper, to lessen the veneration which his 
great worth might have raised too high, if 1t had not been for these feeblenesses, 
which upon some occasions appeared m him But if we examine the failings of 
some of the greatest of the primitive fathers, as Athanasius, Cyril, and others, who 
were the most zealous asserters of the faith, we must conclude them to have been 
nothing inferior to any that can be charged on Cranmer , whom if we conside1 
narrowly, we shall find as eminent virtues and as few faults in him, as in any 
prelate that has been in the Chnistian church for many ages And if he was 
prevailed on to deny his Master through fear, he did wash off that stam by a sincere 
repentance and a patient martyrdom, in which he expressed an emment resentment 
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of his former frailty, with a pitch of constancy of mind above the rate of modern 
examples, 

But their virtues as well as their faults are set before us for our anstruction, and 
how frail soever the vessels were, they have conveyed to us a treasure of great value, 
~-the pure gospel of our Lord and Saviour which if we follow, and govern our 
lives and hearts by 1t, we may hope i easier and plainer paths to attam that 
bleasedness which they could not reach but through scorchmg flames and if we 
do not mmprove the advantages which this light affords, we may either look for some 
of those trials which were sent for the exercise of their faith and patience, and 
perhaps for the punishment of their former compliance, 01 1f we escape these, we 
have cause to fear worse in the conclusion. 
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. PART I—BOOK I 


A SUMMARY VIFW OF KING HENRY THE EIGITH'S REIGN, TILL THE PROCKSS OF HIS 


DIVORCE WAS BEGUN, IN WHICH THE STATE OF ENGLAND, CHICFL\ AS IT RILATED 
TO RELIGION, IS OPENED 


ENGLAND had for a whole age felt the miserics of a long and cruel war between the two 
houses of York and Lancaster , during which timc as the crown had lost great dommmions 
ee beyond, sea, so the nation was much impoverished, many noble families extm- 
ry's Feros. guished, much blood shed, great animosities everywhere raiscd, with all the other 
sion to the miseries of a lasting civil war but they now saw all these happily composed, 
a when the two families did unite in king Ilenry VIII In hus father’s reign they 
a were rather cemented and joined than united , whosc great partiality to the house 
of Lancaster, from which he was descended, and severity to the branches of the house of 
York, in which cven Ins own queen had a large share, together with the impostors that 
were set up to disturb his reign, kept these heats alive, which were now all buried in his 
grave and this made the succession of lus son so universally acceptable to the whole nation, 
who now hoped to revive their former pretensions in France, and to have again a large 
share in all the affairs of Europe, from which their domestic broils had so long excluded 
them 
There was anothcr thing, which made his first coming to the crown no less acceptable, 
He proreeds which was, that the same day that his father died*, he ordered Dudley and 
aganst Dud. Empson to be committed to the Tower hus father, whether out of policy, or 
ley and Fmp- inclination, or both, was all his life much set on the gathering of treasure, so that 
iis those ministers were most acceptable who could fill hs coffers best and though 
this occasione some tumults, and disposed the people to all those commotions which fell 
out in his reign, yet he bemg successful in them all, continued in his course of heaping up 
money 
Towards the end of hys life, he found out those two mstruments, who outdid all that went 
before them, and what by vexatious suits upon penal but obsolete laws, what by unjust 
imprisonments, and other violent and illegal proceedings, raised a general odium upon the 
government , and this grew upon him with his years, and was come to so great a height 
towards the end of Ins hfe, that he died m good time for his own quict for as he used all 
possible endeavours to gct money, so what he got he as carefully kept, and distributed very 
little of 1t among those about him, so that he had many enemies, and but few fmends Thuis 


* Hall savs the same day, L Jerbert says the day following 
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bemng well considered by his son, he began his government with the disgrace of those two 
ministers, against whom he proceeded according to law , all the other inferior officers whom 
they had made use of were also imprisoned. 

When they had thus fallen, many and great complaints came in from all parts against 
them , they also, apprehending the danger they were like to be 1n upon their master's death, 
had been practising with their partners to gather about them all the power they could 
bring together, whether to sccure themselves from popular rage, or to make themselves seem 
considcrable, or formidable tothe new kmg Thus and other crimes being brought in against 
them, they were found guilty of treason m a legal tnal But the king judged this was 
neither a suffiucnt reparation to his oppressed people nor satisfaction to ustiwe therefore 
eal he went further, and both ordered restitution to be made by his father’s executors 

of great sums of money, wluch had been unjustly extorted from Ins subjects, 
and in his first parliament, which he summoned to the 21st of January following, he not 

Heholds only delivered up Empson and Dudley, with their accomplices, to the justice of 
a Parliament, the two houses, who attaited them by act of parliament, and a little after gave 
Jan 21,1510 order for their execution, [August 18th], but did also give his royal assent 
to those otler laws by which the subject was secured from the hke oppressiors for the 
future and that he might not at all be suspected of any such inchnations as his father had 
to amass treasure, he was the most magmificent in his expense of any prince in Christendom, 
and very bountiful to all about him, and as one extreme commonly produces another, 80 

His great Ins father’s covetousness led him to be prodigal, and the vast wealth which was 
Expense —Jeft him, being reckoned no less than 1,800,000/ , was in three years dissipated, 
as if the son in his expense had vied industry with Ins father im all Ins thrift 

Thomas earl of Surrey (afterwards duke of Norfolk) to show how compliant he was to the 
humours of the princes whom he served, as he had been lord-treasurer to the father the last 
seven years of his hfe , so being continued in the same office by this king, did as dexterously 
comply with Ins prodigahty, as he done formerly with his father’s sparingness 

But this in the beginning of tle prince’s reign did much endear him both to the court and 
nation, there being a freer circulation of money, by which trade was encouraged , and the cour- 
tiers tasted so hberally of the king’s bounty that he was everywhere much magmified, though 
his expense proved afterwards heavier to the subject than ever his fathers avarice had been 

Another thing that raised the credit of this king was, the great esteem he was in beyond 

Ha effare Oe” both for his wisdom and power , so that in all the treaties of peace and war 
beyond Sea, be was always much considered , and he did so exactly pursue that great maxim 

of princes of holding the balance, that still as 1t grew heavier, whether in the 
scale of France or Spain, ho governed himself and them as a wise arbiter His first action 
was against France, which by the acccssion of the duchy of Brittany, through Ins father’s 
oversight, was made greater and more formidable to the ncighbourmg princes, therefore the 
French successes m Italy having united all the princes there against them, Spain and 
England willingly jomed themselves in the quarrel The kingdom of Spain bemg also then 
united, conquered Navarre, which set them at great ease, and weakened the king 
of France on that side, whose affairs also dechming in Italy, this king finding him 
so much lessened, made peace with him, having first managed his share of the 
war with great honour at sea and land for, going over m person, he did both defeat the 
rake French army, and take Terwin and Tournay, the former he demolished, the 
Oct 2, 1513 ‘atter he kept and in these exploits he had an unusual honour done him, which 
though 1¢ was a slight thing, yet was very pleasant to him,—Maximilian the 
emperor taking pay im lis army, amounting to a hundred crowns aday, and upon all public 
solemnities giving the king the precedence 

The peace between England and France was made firmer by Lows the French king's 
Ang 7, ee marrying Mary the king’s sister, but he dying soon after *, new counsels were to 
: ak a be taken Francis, who succeeded, did m the beginming of his reign court this 
France Oct King with great offers to renew the peace with lium, which was accordingly done, 
9. Afterward Francis fallmg m with all his force upon the duchy of Mulan, all 
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endeavours were used to engage king Henry into the war, both by the pope and emperor, 
this last feeding him long with hopes of resigning the empire to him, which wrought much 
on him, meomuch that he did give them a great supply in money, but he could not be 
Lady Mar engaged to divert Franus by makmg war upon him and Francis ending 
Betrothed to the war of Italy by a peace, was so far from resenting what the king had done, 
the Dauphin, that he courted him into a straiter league, and a match was agreed between the 
Oct. 8, 1518 dauphin and the lady Mary, the king’s daughter, and Tournay was delivered up 

to the French again 
But now Charles, archduke of Austria by his father, and heir to the honse of Burgundy 
by his grandmother, and to the crown of Spain by his mother, began to make a great figure 
Emperordies, 2 the world, and his grandfather Maximilian dying, Francis and he were 
Jon 12,1519 co-rivals for the empire but Charles being preferred nm the competition, there 
Charles elect- followed, what through personal animosities, what through reason of state, and a 
ed, June 28 deme of conquest, lasting wars between them, which though they were some- 
{ymes for a while closed up, yet were never clearly ended And those two great monarchs, 
as they cclipsed most other princes about them, so they raised this king’s glory Ingher, both 
courting*lum by turns, and that not only by earnest and warm addresses, but oft by unusual 
submissions , in which they, knowing how great an ingredient vanity was 1n his temper, 
were never deficient when their affairs required 1t all which tended to make him appear 
1520 greater in the eyes of his own people In the year 1520, there was an interview 
agreed on between the French king and lim, but the emperor, to prevent the 
effects he feared from 1t, resolved to outdo the French king in the compliment, and without 
The Empe- 22Y treaty or previous assurances came to Dover, and solicited the king’s frend- 
ror comes to Ship against Francis, and to advance his design gained cardinal Wolsey, who 
England, May then governed all the king’s counsels, by the promise of making him pope, in 
ae which he judged he might, for a present advantage, promise a thing that seemed 
to be at so great a distance (pope Leo X being then but a young man), and with rich 
presents, which he made both to the king, the cardinal, and all the court, wrought much on 
them But that which prevailed most with the king was, that he saw, though Charles 
had great dominions, yet they lay at such a distance that France alone was a sufficient 
counterpoise to him, but if Francis could keep Milan, recover Naples, Burgundy, and 
Navarre, to all which he was then prepunng, he would be an uneasy neighbour to himeelf, 
and if he kept the footing he then had in Italy, he would lie so heavy on the papacy that 
the popes could no longer carry equally in the affairs of Christendom, upon which much 
depended, according to the religion of that time Therefore he resolved to take part with 
om the emperor till at least Francis was driven out of Italy and reduced to juster 
terms, so that the following interview between F’rancis and him produced 
nothing but a vast expense and high comphments and from a second interview between 
July 10 the king and the emperor, Francis was full of jealousy, in which what followed 
A second Justified lis apprehensions, for the war going on between the emperor and 
War with Francis, the king entered in a league with the former, and made war upon 

.ee France 
But the pope dying sooner than it seems the emperor Jooked for, cardinal Wolscy claimed 
Leo X dies lus promise for the papacy, but before the messenger came to him, Adnan, the 
Dee 1, ane emperor's tutor, was chosen pope , yet to feed the cardinal with fresh hopes, a 
Bay aa new promise was made for the next vacancy, and in the meanwhile he was put 
9, 1592 in hope of the archbishopric of Toledo But two years after, that pope dying, 
HediedSept the emperor again broke his word with him, yet though he was thereby totally 
a rete alienated from him, he concealed his indignation, till the public concerns should 
VH chosen give him a good opportunity to prosecute 16 upon a better colour, and by his 
Nov 19 _— letters to Rome, dissembled his resentments so artificially, that in a congratulation 
he wrote to pope Clement, he “ protested lis election was matter of such joy both to 
the king and himself, that nothmg had ever befallen them which pleased them better, 
and that he was the very person whom they had wished to see raised to that great- 
n2 
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ness*,” But while the war went on, the emperor did cayole the king with the highest com- 

1522 = pliaments posmble, which always wrought much on him, and came 1n person mto 
ee pee England to be installed knight of the garter , where a new league was concluded, 
ver, May 26 by which, beside mutual assistance, a match was agreed on between the emperor 

The Empe. and the lady Mary, the king’s only child by his queen, of whom he had no hopes 
ror contracted of more issue This was sworn to on both hands, and the emperor was obliged, 
a * when she was of age, to marry her, por verba de prosenis, under pam of excom- 
June 19 munication, and the forfeiture of 100,000/ 

The war went on with great success on the emperor's part, especially after the battle of 
Pavia, in which Francis’s army was totally defeated, and limself taken prsoner and 
carned into Spam After which the emperor, bemg much offended with the pope for 
Moy6.1527 J0™™28 with Francis, turned his arms against him, which were so successful that 

os he besieged and took Romet+, and kept the pope prisoner mx months 

The cardinal finding the public mterests concur so happily with his private distastes, 
engaged the king to take part with France, and afterwards with the pope against the 
emperor, his greatness now becoming the terror of Chmstendom , for the emperor, lifted up 
with his success, began to tlink of no less than an universal empire. And first, that he 
might unite all Spain together, he preferred a match with Portugal, to that which he had 
before contracted in England , and he thought 1t not enough to break off bis sworn alliance 
with the king, but he did 1t with a heavy imputation on the lady Mary for in his council 
it was said that she was illegitimate, as being born in an unlawful marnage, so that no 
advantage could be expected from her title to the succession, as will appear more particularly 
in the Second Book And the pope having dispensed with the oath, he marned the Infanta 
of Portugal Besides, though the king of England had gone deep in the charge, he would 

give him no share in the advantages, of the war, much less give him that assistance which 
he had promised him, to recover Ins ancient mbheritance m France The king being 
irritated with this manifold 11] usage, and Jed on by his own interests, and by the offended 
cardinal, jomed himself to the interests of France Upon which there followed not only a 
firm alliance, but a personal fricndsluip, which appeared 1n all the most obliging expressions 

that could be devised And upon the king’s threatening to make war on the 
* emperor, the French king was set at liberty, though on very hard terms, if any- 

thing can be hard that sets a king out of prison, but he still acknowledged he 
owed his hberty to king Henry 

Then followed the famous Clementine league between the pope and Francis, the Venetians, 
the Florentines, and Francis Sforza duke of Milan, by which the pope absolved the French 

The Cle “img from the oath he had sworn at Madrid, and they all united against the 
montino lea- emperor, and declared the king of England protector of the league Tins gave 
gre Pipa 22, the emperor great distaste, who complained of the pope as an ungrateful and 

perfidious person The first beginming of the storm fell heavy on the pope , for 
the French king, who had a great mind to have his children again into lus own hands, that 
Jay hostages in Spain, went on but slowly in performing his part And the king of England 
would not openly break with the emperor, but seemed to reserve himself to be arbiter 

Sept 20 between the princes So that the Colonnas being of the imperial faction, with 

3000 men entered Rome, and sacked a part of 1t, forcing the pope to fly into the 
castle of St Angelo, and to make peace with the emperor But as soon as that fear was 
over, the pope, returning to his old arts, complained of the cardinal of Colonna, and resolved 
to deprive him of that digmty, and with an army entered the kmgdom of Naples, taking 
divers places that belonged to that family But the confederates coming slowly to his 
assistance, and he hearing of great forces that were coming from Spain against him, submitted 
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’ * Among the corrections printed at the end of the third 
part of the original edition 18 the following, given anony- 
mously —‘ 1 have seen a collection of this cardimal’s 
letters, and amongst em the same letter, as I suppose, 
that 1s here quoted , wherein he presses the emperor’s and 
Kis masters intercet with great zeal, and solicits the new 


elected pope to jou) with them against the French , and 
that in such a manner as seems to leave nd room for dis- 
simulation. To the same purpose in thé following letter 
Collect MS p 47,23” 
+ This is the siege mentioned in the next page, laid by 
the Constable de Bourbon, who fell in the assault, —Ep 
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himeelf to the emperor, and made a cessation of arms, but being again encouraged with 
1397 «Some hopes from his allies, and (by a creation of fourteen cardinals for money) 
* having raised 300,000 ducate he disowned the treaty, and gave the kingdom of 
Naples to count Vaudemont, whom he sent with forces to subdue it But the duke of 
Bourbon prevented him, and went to Rome, and giving the assault, m which himself 
Rometaken received his mortal wound, the city was taken by storm, and plundered for 
and sacked several days, sbout 5000 being killed The pope with seventeen cardmals fled 
May 6 to the castle St Angelo, but was forced to render his person, and to pay 
400,000 ducats to the army 
This gave great offence to all the princes of Christendom, except the Lutherans of 
Germany , but none resented 1t more loudly than this king, who sent over cardmal Wolsey 
July 11 to make up a new treaty with Francis, which was chiefly intended for setting 
the pope at liberty Nor did the emperor know well how to justify an action 
which seemed so inconsistent with his devotion to the see of Rome , yet the pope was for some 
months detained a prisoner, till at length the emperor having brought him to his own terms, 
ordered him to be set at hberty but he being weary of Ins guards escaped in a 
Decomber 9 
disguise, and owned hus liberty to have flowed chiefly from the king’s endeavours 
to procure it And thus stood the king as to foreign affairs he had infimtely obliged both 
the pope and the French king, and was firmly umited to them, and engaged im a war against 
the emperor, when he began first to move about his divorce 
As for Scotland, the near alliance between him and James IV king of Scotland, did 
not take away the standing animosties betwecn the two nations, nor intcrrupt the alliance 
The king's between France and Scotland And thercfore when he made the first war upon 
a cana France in the fourth year of lus reign, the king of Scotland came with a great 
against Scot army into the north of England, but was totally defeated by the earl of Surrey 
nae Scpt 951m Flodden field The kmg himself was either killed im the battle, or soon 
after, so that the kingdom falling under factions, dunng the mmority of 
the new king, the government was but feeble, and scarce able to secure its own quiet 
And the duke of Albany, the clef instrument of the French faction, met with such 
opposition from the parties that were raised agamst him by king Henry’s means, that he 
could give lim no disturbance And whcn there came to be a lasting peace between 
England and France, then, as the hing needed fear no trouble from that warhke nation, so 
he got a great interest in the government there And at tlus time money becoming a more 
effectual engine than any the war had ever produced, and the discovery of the Indies having 
brought great wealth into Europe, princes began to deal more in that trade than before so 
that both France and England had their instruments in Scotland, and gave considcrable 
yearly pensions to the clief heads of parties and fambhes In the search I have made, I 
have found several warrants for sums of money, to be sent mmto Scotland, and divided there 
among the favourers of the Enghsh interest , and it 1s not to be doubted but France traded 
in the same manner, which continued till a happier way was found out for extinguishing 
these quarrels, both the crowns being set on one head 
Having thus showed the state of this king’s government as to foreign matters, I shall next 
give an account of the admunistration of affairs at home, both as to civil and spiritual 
wad) matters The king upon hus first coming to the crown did choose a wise council, 
scleathome Partly out of those whom his father had trusted, partly out of those that were 
recommended to him by his grandmother, the countess of Richmond and Derby*, 
in whom was the right of the house of Lancaster, though she willingly devolved her preten- 
sions on her son, claimimg nothing to herself, but the satisfaction of being mother to a king 
She was a wise and religious woman, and died soon after her grandson came to the crown 
1509 There was a faction in the council between Fox, bishop of Winchester, and the lord 
treasurer, which could never be well made up, though they were often reconciled 


® The “venerable Margaret,’’ the foundiess of Chnst- Katherme, widow of Henry V and Owen Tudor, placid 
church and St John’s colleges, Cumbiidge She wis the hne of Tudor on the throne in the person of her sun 
descended from John of Gaunt and Cathciiue Swynford, Henry VIT—Ep 
and marrying Edmund earl of Richmond, the son of quecn 
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Fox always complaining of the lord treasurer, for squandering away 80 soon that vast mass of 
treasure, left by the king’s father, in which the other justified himeelf, that what he did was 
by the king’s warrants which he could not disobey but Fox obyected that he was too easy 
to answer, if not to procure these warrants, and that he ought to have given the king better 
Jon 21.1510 2dvIce ‘In the king’s first parlament, things went as he desired upon his 
: delivering up Empson and Dudley, in which Ins preventing the severity of the 
houses, and proceeding against them at the common law, as 1t secured his ministers from an 
unwelcome precedent, so the whole honour of 1t fell on the king’s justice 
His next parlament was in the third year of his reign, and there was considered the brief 
Feb 4.1519 OM pope Julius IT to the king, complaining of the indiguities and injuries done to 
° the apostolic seeand thepopeby the French king, and entreating the king’s assistance 
with such cajoling words as are always to be expected from popes on the like occasions It was 
first read by the master of the rolls in the Houseof Lords, and then the lord chancellor( Warham 
archbishop ot Canterbury) and the lord treasurer, with other lords, went down to the [Touse 
of Commons and read 1t there Upon tlus and other reasons they gave the king subsidies 
towards the war with France At ths time Fox, to strengthen his party against the lord 
Cardmal treasurer, finding Thomas Wolsey to be a likely man to get into the king's favour, 
Wolsey’s used all lus endeavours to raise him, who was at that time neither unknown nor 
ne inconsiderable, being lord almoner, he was at first made a privy councillor, and 
frequently admitted to the king’s presence, and waited on him over to France The king 
liked him well, which he so managed that he quickly engrossed the king’s favour to himself, 
and for fifteen years together was the most absolute favounte that had ever been seen m 
England , all foreign treaties and places of trust at home were at lus ordering , he did what 
he pleased, and his ascendant over the kimg was such, that there never appeared any party 
against him all that while The great artifice by which he msinuated himself so much on 
Cavendish’s the king, 1s set down very plamly by one that knew lim well, in these words 
Life : Wol- “Tn him the king conceived such a loving fancy, especially for that he was most 
ilerea earnest and readiest im all the counsel to advance the king’s only will and 
Nob D G_ pleasure, having no respect to the case, and whereas the ancient councillors 
Pierpont = —— would, according to the office of good councillors, divers times persuade the king 
to have some time a recourse unto the council, there to hear what was done in weighty 
matters, the king was nothing at all pleised therewith , for he loved nothing worse than to be 
constrained to do anything contrary to lus pleasure, and that knew the almoner very well, 
having secret insinuations of the king’s intentions, and so fast as the others counselled the 
king to leave his pleasures, and to attend to his affairs, so busily did the almoner persuade him 
to the contrary, which dehghted him much, and caused him to have the greater affection and 
love to the almoner” Having got into such power, he observed the king’s inclinations 
exactly, and followed Ins interests closely for though he made other princes retain him with 
great presents and pensions, yet he never engaged the king into any alliance, but what was 
for his advantage For affairs at home, after he was established in his greatness, he affected 
to govern without parliaments, there beng from the seventh year of his reign, after which he 
got the great seal, but one parliament in the fourteenth and fifteenth year, and no more till 
the one-and-twentieth, when matters were turning about but he raised great sums of 
money by loans and benevolences And, indeed, if we look on him as a minister of state, he 
was & very extraordinary person , but as he was a churchman, he was the disgrace of his 
profession He not only served the king 1n all lus secret pleasures, but was Jewd and vicious 
himself, so that ns having the French pox (which mm those days was a matter of no small 
infamy) was so public, that 1t was brought agaist lim in paihiament when he fell in disgrace: 
he was a man of most extravagant vanity, as appears by the great state he lived in, and to 
feed that, his ambition and covetousness were proportionable 
He was first made bishop of Tournay when that town was taken from the French ; then 
Oct 1518 he was made bishop of Lincoln*, which was the firet bishopric that fell void m 
this kingdom , after that, upon cardinal Bembnidge’s death, he parted with Lin- 
coln, and was made archbishop of York+t, then Adnan, that was a cardinal and bishop 
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of Bath and Wella, beng deprived, that see was given to him®, then the Abbey of St. 
Albans} was given to him en commendam, he next parted with Bath and Wells, and got 
the bishopric of Durham{, which he afterwards exchanged for the bishopric of Winchester §. 
But besides all that he had in his own hands, the king granted him a full power of disposing 
af all the ecclesiastical benefices in England (which brought him in as much money as all the 
places he held), for having so vast a power committed to him both from the king and the 
pope as to church-preferments, 1t may be easily gathered what advantages a man of his 
temper would draw from st Warham was lord chancellor the first seven years of the king’s 
reign, but retired to give place to this aspiring favourite, who had a mind to the great seal, 
that thero might be no interfering between the legantine and chancery courts And perhaps 
it wrought somewhat on his vanity, that even after he was cardinal, Warham as lord chan- 
cellor took place of him, as appears from the entries made in the journals of the house of 
peers in the parliament held the seventh year of the king’s reign, and afterwards gave him 
place, as appears on many occasions, particularly in the letter wntten to the pope 1530, set 
down by the lord Herbert, which the cardinal subscribed before Warham We have nothing 
gn record to show what a speaker he was, for all the journals of parliament from the seventh 
to the twenty-fifth year of this king are lost, but 1¢ 18 hke he spoke as his prédecessor in 
that office Warham did, whose speeches, as they are entered in the journals, are sermons 
begun with a text of scripture, which he expounded and apphed to the busmess they were 
to go upon, stuffing them with the most fulsome flattery of the king that was possible 
The next in favour and power was the lord-treasurer, restored to his father’s honour of 
duke of Norfolk, to whom Ins son succeeded in that ofhce as well as in his hereditary 
honours, and managed Ins interest with the king so dexterously that he stood im all the 
changes that followed, and continued lord-treasurer during the reign of this king, till near 
the end of 1t, when he fell through jcalousy rather than guilt this showed how dexterous 
a man he was, that could stand so long in that employm -nt under such a king 
But the chief favourite m the king’s pleasures was Charles Brandon, a gallant graceful 
person , one of the strongest men of the age, and so a fit match for the king at lis jousts and 
tiltings, which was the manly diversion of that time, and the king taking much pleasure m 
it, being of a robust body, and singularly expert at it, he, who was so able to second him m 
these courses, grew mightily in his favour, so that he made him first viscount Lisle, and 
May 15 Some months after, duke of Suffolk Nor was he less in the ladies favours than 
5t¢ Reg, the king’s, for his sister, the lady Mary, hked him, and bemg but so long 
1 Part. Rot marred to king Louis of France, as to make hcr qucen-dowager of France, she 
ies resolved to choose her second husband herself, and cast her eye on the duke of 
Suffolk, who was then scnt over to the court of France fer brother had designed the 
marriage between them, yct would not openly give lus consent to 1t, but she, by a strange 
kind of wooing, prefixed lum the term of four days to gain her consent, in which she told 
lnm, if he did not prevail, he should for ever lose all lus hopes of having her, though, after 
such a declaration, he was hke to meet with no great dithculty from her So they were 
Apnl 1515 married, and the king was easily pacified, and received them into favour , neither 
Lady Mary did Ins favour die with her, for 1t continued all is hfe but he never meddled 
died June 23, much im busimess, and by all that appears was a better courtier than statesman 
aes Little needs be said of any other person morc than will afte: wards occur 
The king loved to raise mean pursons, and upon the Icast distaste to throw them down , 
and falling into disgrace, ho spared not to sacrifice them to public discontents His 
court was magnificent, and his expense vast , he mdulged himself in lus pleasures and 
the hopes of children (besides the lady Mary) failing by the quecn, he, who of all things 
June 17, desired issue most, kept one Elizabeth Blunt, by whom he had Henry Fitzroy, 
18 Reg, Rot. whom, in the 17th year of ins rcign, he created earl of Nottingham, and the same 
ils Rich GAY made him duke of Richmond and Somerset, and intended afterwards to have 
died June 22, put him in the succession of the crown after lus other children, but his death 
15 prevented 1t, 
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As for his parhaments, he took great care to keep a good understanding with them, and 
clnefly with the House of Commons, by which means he seldom failed to carry matters as he 
pleased among them only m the parhament held in the 14th and 15th of lus reign, the 
demand of the subsidy towards the war with France being so high as 800,000/ , the fifth of 
men’s goods and lands to be paid m four years, and the cardinal being much hated, there 
was great opposition made to it tor which the cardinal blamed sir Thomas More much, who 
was then speaker of the House of Commons, and finding that which was offered was not 
above the half of what was asked, went himself to the House of Commons, and desired to 
hear the reasons of those who opposed his demands, that he might answer them but he was 
told the order of their house was to reason only among themselves, and so went away much 
dissatisfied It was with great difficulty that they obtained a subsidy of three shillings in 
the pound, to be paid in four years This disappointment, 1t seems, did so offend the cardinal, 
that as no parliament had been called for seven years before, so there was none summoned 
for seven years after And thus stood the civil government of England in the 19th year of 
the king’s reign, when the matter of the divorce was first moved But I shall next open 
the state of affairs in reference to religious and spimtual concerns ; 
King Henry was bred with more care than had been usually bestowed on the education of 
princes for many ages, who had bcen only tramed up to those exercises that prepared them 
Hewas bred to war, and if they could read and wnte, more was not expected of them But 
aScholur learning began now to flourish , and as the house of Medici 1n Florence had great 
honour by the protection 1t gave to learned mun, so other princes everywhere cherished the 
muses King Henry VII, though illiterate himself, yet took care to have Ins children 
instructed in good letters And it generally passes current, that he bred hs second son a 
scholar, having designed him to be archbishop of Canterbury, but that has no foundation , 
for the writers of that time tell, that Ins elder brother, prince Arthur, was also bred a scholar 
And all the mstruction king Henry had in Icarning must have been after his brother was 
dead, when that design had vamshed with Ins lif. For he being born the 18th of June, 
1491, and prince Arthur dying the 2nd of April, 1502, he was not full cleven years of age 
when he became prince of Wales , at which age princes have seldom made any great progress 
mm learnng But king Henry VII, judging either that 1t would make his sons greater 
princes, and fitter for the management of their affairs, or, beimg jealous of their looking too 
early into business, or their pretending to the crown upon ther mother’s title, which might 
have been a dangerous competition to him, that was so httle beloved by his subjects, took 
this method for amusing them with other things thence 1t was that lis son was the most 
learned prince that had been in the world for many ages, and deserved the title Beau-clerke 
on a better account than lus predecessor, that long before had carned 1t The learmng then 
in credit was either that of the schools, about abstrusc questions of divimity, which, from the 
days of Lombard *, were debated and dcscanted on with much subtlety and micety, and 
exercised all speculative divincs, or the study of the canon-law, wluch was the way to 
business and preferment To the former of these the king was much addicted, and delighted 
to read often in Thomas Aquinas, and this made cardinal Wolsey more acceptable to him, 
who was cluefly conversant in that sort of Larnng He loved the purity of the Latin tongue, 
which made him be so kind to Erasmus, that was the great restorer of 1t, and to Polydore 
Virgil, though neither of these made their court dexterously with the cardinal, which did 
much intercept the king's favour te them, so that the one luft England, and the other was 


* Peter Lombard, known in the schools as “tho mas- 
ter of the sentences,’’ was born at Novara in Lombardy, 
whence he took lis name He was ¢ducated at Bologna 
ond Rherms, under St Bernard, and afterwards removed 
to the university of Pans, whcre he attained a high repu- 
tation, and was promoted to the canonry of Chartres, and 
ultimately to the bishopric of Pans, which, for his sake, 
was declined by his pupil, Philip, the younger son of king 
Louis le Gios, who had been designed for that dignity 
Lombard died 1n 1164, four years after he was installed 
in the bishopric, and was buried in the church of Marcel- 
lus, in the subuah of that name His work of the “ Sen- 


tences,” divided into four books, contains an illustration of 
the doctrines of the church: 1n a collection of sentences or 
passages taken from the fathers It obtamed so high a 
degree of celebrity, that in a short time 21t was the only 
woik taught m the schools, and the author was, by way 
of eminence, called the ‘‘ Master of the Sentences,’’ and 
was accounted the chief of the scholastic divines Greater 
veneration was paid to his book than even to the scriptures, 
Q clicumstance which called down the severe anioudver- 
sions of the Jearned Bacon, in a lettcr he addressed to 
pope Clement IV —Ep 
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but coarsely used im 1t, who has sufficiently revenged himeelf” upon the cardinal’s memory 
The philosophy then in fashion was so mtermixed with thei divinity, that the king under- 
stood it too, and was also a good musician, as appears by two whole masses which he 
composed He never wrote well, but scrawled so that his hand was scarce legible 
Being thus inclined to learning, he was much courted by all hungry scholars, who 
generally over Europe dedicated their books to him with such flattermg epistles, that it 
very much lessens hiwr to see how he dehghted in such stuff For if he had not taken 
pleasure 1n 1t, and rewarded them, it 18 not likely that others should have been every year 
writing after such ill copies Of all things in the world, flattery wrought most on hm, 
and no sort of flattcry pleased him better than to have his great learnmg and wisdom 
commended And in this lis parhaments, his courtiers, his chaplains, foreigners and natives, 
all seemed to vie who should exceed most, and came to speak to him in a style which was 
scarce fit to be used to any creature Dut he designed to entail these praises on his memory, 
cherishing churchmen more than any king 1n England had ever done, he also courted the 
pope with a constant submission, and upon all occasions made the pope's intcrests his own, 
and made war and peace as they demred him so that had he dicd any time before the 19th 
year of Ins reign, he could scarce have escaped being canonized, notwithstanding all his 
fault», for he abounded in those virtues which had given saintslup to kings for near one 
thousand vears together, and had done more than they all did, by wmting a book for the 
Roman faith 
England had, for above three hundred ycars, been the tamest put of Christendom to the 
papal authority, and had been accordingly dealt with But though the parhaments and 
The King's (WO or three Ingh-spimted kings had given some interruption to the cruel 
Prerogative mm ¢Xactions and other illegal proceedings of the court of Rome, yct that comt 
Keck sistical always gained their designs in the end But even in this king’s days the crown 
ere was not quite stripped of all its authority over spiritual persons Tlic invcstitures 
of bishops and abbots, which had been originally given by the dchvery of the pastoral mng 
and staff by the kings of England, were, after some opposition, wrung out of their hands, 
yet I find they retammcd another thing, wluch upon the matter was the same When any 
gee was vacant, a wiit was issued out of the chancery for seizing on all the temporahities of 
Custudia the bishopric, and then the hing recommended one to the pope, upon which his 
Temporalita- bulls were expcdcd at Rome, and so by a warrant from tle pope he was 
ne consecrated, and imvestcd im the spiritualties of the sce, but was to appear 
before the king either in person or by proxy, and renounce every clause in his letters and 
bulls that were or might be prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown, or contrary to the 
laws of the land, and was to swear fcalty and allegiance to the king And after tlus a new 
Restituio Writ was issued out of the chancery, beammg that this was done, and that 
Jemporah- thereupon the temporalities should be restorcd Of tlis there are so many 
fal precedents in the records, that every one that has searchcd them must needs find 
them in every year , but when this bcgan I leave to the morc learncd im the law to discover 
And for proof of it the rcadcr will find in the collection the fullest record which 
ie 1,  - met with concerning 1t m Henry VII ’s reign, of cardinal Adnan's being 
mvested in the bishopric of Bath and Wells So that upon the mattcr the 
kings then disposed of all bishoprics, keeping that still in their own hands which made them 
most desired in those ages, and so had the bishops much at their devotion 
But king ITenry in a great degree parted with this, by the above-mcntioned power granted 
to cardinal Wolsey, who being le gate as well as lord chancellor, 1t was thought a great error 
in government to lodgo such a trust with him which might have passed nto a precedent for 
other legates prctending to the same power, since the papal greatness had thus nsen, and 
Tacence to oft upon weaker grounds, to the height 1t was then at Yet the king had no 
the Pnor of mind to suffer the laws made against the suing out of bulls in the court of Rome 
haba without lus leave to be neglected , for I find several licences granted to sue bulls 
Part 5t°Reg in that court, bearing for their preamble the statute of the 16th of Richard II 
Kot Pat = against. the pepe’s pretended power in England 
But the immunity of ecclumastical persons was a thing that occasioned great complaints 
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And good cause there was for them For it was ordinary for persons, after the greatest 
crimes, to get into orders, and then not only what was past must be forgiven them, but they 
were not to be questioned for any crime after holy orders given, till they were first degraded , 
and till that was done they were the bishops’ prisoners Whereupon there rose a great 
dispute in the beginning of this king’s reign, of which none of our historians having taken 
any notice, I shall give a full account of it 

King Henry VII, in his fourth parliament, did a little lessen the privileges of the clergy, 
enacting that clerks convicted should be burnt im the hand But this not proving a 

A Contest sufficient restraint, 1 was enacted in parliament in the fourth year of this king, 
about the Ec- that all murderers and robbers should be demed the benefit of their clergy But 
oeeect though this seemed a very just law, yet to make it pass through the House of 

unity 

Keilway’s Lords, they addcd two provisoes to 1t, the one for excepting all such as were 
Reports within the holy orders of bishop, priest, or deacon, the other that the act should 
only be in force till the next parliament With these provisoes 1¢ was unanimously assented 
to by the lords on the 26th January, 1513, and being agreed to by the commons, the royal 
assent made it a law pursuant to winch many murderers and fclons were denied their 
clergy, and the law passed on them to the great satisfaction of the whole nation But this 
gave great offence to the clergy, who had no mind to suffer their immunities to be touched 
or lessened And judging that if the laity made bold with inferior orders, they would 
proceed further, even against sacred orders, therefore, as thuir opposition was such that the 
act not being continued did determine at the next parliament (that was in the fifth year of 
the king), so they not satisfied with that, resolved to fix a censure on that act as contrary 
to the franchises of the holy church And the abbot of Winchelcomb being more forward 
than the rest, during the session of parliament, in the seventh ycar of this king’s reign, in a 
sermon at Paul’s Cross, said openly ‘‘ That that act was contrary to the law of God, and to 
the liberties of the holy church, and that all who assented to 1t, as well spiritual as temporal 
persons, had by so doing incurred the censurcs of the church” And for confirmation of Ins 
opmion, he published a book to prove, that all clerks, whether of the greater or lower 
orders, were sacred and exempted from all temporal pumshment by the secular judge, even 
in criminal cases Tins made grcat noise, and all the temporal lords, with the concurrence 
of the House of Commons, desired the king to suppress the growing insolcnce of the clergy 
So there was a hearing of the matter before the king, with all the judges, and the king’s 
temporal council Dr Standish, guardian of the mendicant friars m London (aftcrwards 
bishop of St Aspah), the chicf of the king’s spiritual council, argucd, that by the law clerks 
had been still convened and judged in the kings court for civil crimes, and that there was 
nothing either in the laws of God or the church inconsistent with it, and that the public 
good of the society, which was chiefly driven at by all laws, and ought to be preferred to 
all other things, required that crimes should be pumshed But the abbot of Winchelcomb, 
being counsel for the clergy, excepted to this, and said, “‘ There was a decree made by the 
church expressly to the contrary, to which all ought to pay obedience, under tho pain of 
mortal sin, and that therefore the trying of clerks in the civil courts was a sin in itself ” 
Standish, upon this turncd to the king, and sud, “God forbid that all the decrees of the 
church should bind It seems the bishops think not so, for though there 1s a decree that 
they should reside at ther cathedrals all the festivals of the year, yet tle greater part of 
them do it not,” adding, “that no decree could have any force in England till 1¢ was received 
there, and that this decree was never received in England, but that as well since the making 
of it as before, clerks had been tried for crimes im the civil courts” To this the abbot made 
no answer, but brought a place of Scripture to prove this exemption to have come from our 
Saviour's words, Nolte tangere Christos meos,—Touch not mine anointed, and therefore 
princes ordering clerks to be arrested, and brought before their courts, was contrary to 
Scripture, against which no custom can take place Standish replied, these words were 
never said by our Saviour, but were put by David in his Psalter, a thousand years before 
Christ , and he said these words had no relation to the civil judicatories, but because the 
greatest part of the world was then wicked, and but a small number believed the law, they 
were a charge to the rest of the world, not to do them harm But though the abbot had 
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been very violent, and confident of his being able to confound all that held the contrary 
opinion, yut he made no answer to this The laity that were present bemg confirmed in 
their former opimon by heanng the matter thus argued, moved the bishops to order 
the abbot to renounce his former opinion, and recant his sermon at Paul’s Cross 
But they flatly refused to do it, and said they were bound by the laws of the 
holy church to maintain the abbot’s oprmon in every point of it Great heats fol- 
lowed upon tins duriig the sitting of the parliament, of which there 18 a very 
partial entry made in the journal of the lords’ house, and no wonder, the clerk of 
the parliament, Doctor Tylor, doctor of the canon-law, being at the same time speakcr 
of the lower house of convocation* The entry 1s in these words —“ In this parhia- 
ment and convocation there were most dangerous contentions between the clergy and 
the secular power, about the ecclesiastical liberties, one Standish, a minor friar, being 
the instrument and promotcr of all that misclief” But a passage fell out, that made 
this matter be more fully prosecuted in the Michaclmas-term One Richard Hunne, a 
merchant-tailor in London, was questioned by a clerk in Middlesex for a mortuary, 
« pretended to be due for a child of Ins that died five weeks old The clerk claiming the 
biering sheet, and Hunne rcfusing to give it, upon that he was sued, but his counsel 
adsisc4 lim to sue the clerk m a premunne, for bringing the king’s subyects before a 
foreign court, the spiritual court sitting by authority from the legate TIns touched the 
clergy so in the quick, that they uscd all the arts they could to fasten heresy on him, 
and understanding that he had Wickliff’s Bible, upon that he was attached of heresy, and 
put in the Lollara’s Tower at Pauls, and examined upon some articles objected to him by 
Fitzjames, then bishop of London Ie demed them as they were charged against hin, but 
acknowledged he had said some words sounding that way, for which he was sorry, and 
asked God’s mercy, and submitted himsclf to the bishop's correction , upon which he ought 
to have been enjoincd penance, and set at hberty, but he persisting still in Ins suit in the 
Hunne kings courts, they used him most cruelly On the 4th of December he was found 
hanged in = hanged in the chamber where he was kept prisoner And Dr Horsey, chancellor 


Piison , 


to the bishop of London, with the other ofheers who had the charge of the prison, 


gave it out that he had hanged himself But the corener of J.ondon coming to hold an 
inquest on the dead body, they found him hanging so loose, and in a silk girdle, that they 
clearly perceived he was killed, they also found his neck had bccn broken, as they judged, 
with an iron chain, for the skin was all fretted and cut, they saw sume sticams of 
blood about Ins body, besides several othcr evidencts, which made 1t clcar he had not 
murdered )imself, whereupon they did acquit the dcad body, and Jaid the murder on the 
officers that had the charge of that prison and by othcr proofs they found the bishops 
sumner and the bell-rmger guilty of 1t, and by the deposition of the sumner himself, it did 
appear that the chancellor and he, and the bell-mnger, did murder hin, and then hang im up 
But as the mquest proceeded m ths trial, the bishop began 1 new process against the dcad 
body of Richard [lunne, for other points of hercsy , and several articles were gathercd out 
of Wickhff’s Preface to the Bible with which he was charged and lis having the book in 
his possession being taken for good evidence, he was judged an heretic, and his body delivered 
tu the secular power When judgment was given, the bishops of Durham and I incoln, 
And his with many doctors both of divinity and the canon law, sat with the bishop of 
Body burnt, London, so that 1t was looked on as an act of the whole clergy, and done by 
Dec 20,1014 common consent On the 20th of December Ins body was burnt at Smithficld 
But this produced an effect very different from what was expected, for 1t was hoped that 
he being found an herctic nobody should appear for him any more, whereas, on the con~ 
trary, 1t occasioned a great outcry, the man having hved in very good reputation among his 
neighbours, so that after that day the city of London was never well affected to the popish 
clergy, but inclined to follow anybody who spoke against them, and every one looked on it 
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as a cause oficommon concern ll exclaimed against the cruelty of thew clergy, that 
for a man's guing a clerk according to law, he should be long and hardly used in a severe 
mprigzoyment, and at last cruelly murdered, and all this laid on himeelf to defame 
him, and ruin his family | And then to burn that body which they had so handled, 
was thought such a complication of cruelties, as few barbarians had ever been guilty 
of. The bishop, finding that the inquest went on, and the whole matter was discovered, 
used all possible endeavours to stop their proceedings , and they were often brought before 
the king's council, where 1t was pretended that all proceeded from malice and heresy The 
cardinal laboured to procure an order to forbid ther goimg any further, but the thing was 
both so foul and so evident that 1¢ could not be done, and that opposition made 1t more 
generally believed In the parhament there was a bill sent up to the lords by the 
commons for restoring Hunne's children, which was passed, and had the royal assent to it, 
but another bill being brought in about this murder, 1t occasioned great heats among them 
The bishop of London said that TIunne had hanged himself, that the mquest were false 
peryured caitiffs, and if they proceeded further he could not keep his house for heretics ,—so 

Ap 3 that the bill which was sent up by the commons was but once read in the House 

a of Lords, for the power of the clergy was great there But the tnal went on, and 

both the bishops, chancellor, and the sumnor were indicted as principals in the murder 

The convocation that was then sitting, finding so great a stir made, and that all ther 
hberties were now struck at, resolved to call doctor Standish to an account for what he had 
said and argued in that mattcr, so he bemg summoned before them, some articles were 
objected to him by word of mouth, concerning the judging of clerks in civil courts, and the 
day following they being put m writing, the bill was delivered to him, and a day assigned for 
him to make answer ‘The doctor perceiving their intention, and judging 1t would go hard 
with him if he were tried before them, went and claimed the king’s protection from this 
trouble that he was now brought 1, for discharging his duty as the king’s spimtual counsel 
But the clergy made thew excuse to the king, that they were not to question him for any 
thing he had said as the king’s counsel, but for some lectures he read at St Paul’s and else- 
where, contrary to the law of God and hberties of the holy church, which they were bound 
to maintain , and desired the king’s assistance, according to his coronation oath, and as he 
would not incur the censures of the holy church On the other hand the temporal lords and 
judges, with the concurrence of the House of Commons, addressed to the king, to maintain 
the temporal jurisdiction according to Ins coronation oath, and to protect Standish from the 
mahice of his enemies 

This put the king in great perplexity, for he had no mind to lose any part of his temporal 
jurisdiction, and on the other hand was no less apprehensive of the dangerous effects that 
might follow on a breach with the clergy So he called for doctor Veysey, then dean of Ins 
chapel, and afterwards bishop of Exeter, and charged him upon his allegiance to declare the 
truth to nm in that matter, which after some study he did, and said, upon Ins faith, 
conscience, and allegiance, he did think that the convening of clerks before the secular 
judge, which had been always practised in England, mght well consist with the law of God 
and the true liberties of the holy church This gave the king great satisfaction, so he 
commanded all the judges, and his council both spiritual and temporal, and some of both 
houses, to meet at Blackfriars, and to hear the matter argued The bill against doctor 
Standish was read, which consisted of sx articles that were objected to him First, That 
he had said that the lower orders were not sacred Secondly, That the exemption of clerks 
was not founded ona divine nght Thirdly, That the laity might coerce clerks when the 
prelates did not their duty Fourthly, That no positive ecclesiastical law binds any but 
those who receive it Fifthly, That the study of the canon-law was needless Sixthly, 
That of the whole volume of the Decretum, so much as a man could hold m hus fist, and no 
more, did obhge Chnstians To these doctor Standish answered, that for those things 
expressed in the third, the fifth, and the sixth articles, he had never taught them, as for his 
asserting them at any time in discourse, as he did not remember 1t, so he did not much care 
whether he had done it ornot To the first he said, lesser orders in one sense are sacred, 
and in another they are not sacred For the second and fourth, he confessed he had taught 
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them, and was ready to justify them It was objected by the clergy, that as by the law of 
God no’man could judge his father, 1t being contrary to that commandment, Honour thy 
Father,—so, churchmen being spiritual fathers, they could not be judged by the laity, who 
were their children To which he answered, that as that only concluded im favour of pnesta, 
those in inferior orders not being fathers, so 1t was a mistake to say a judge might not st 
upon his natural father,for the judge was by another relation above his natural father , and 
though the commandment 1s conceived in general words, yet there are some exceptions to 
be admitted, as though it be said, Thou shalt not kill,—yet in some cases we may lawfully 
kill , so in the case of justice a judge may lawfully mt on his father 

But doctor Veysey’s argument was that which took most with all that were present He 
said, 1t was certam that the laws of the church did not bind any but those who received 
them To prove this, he said, that i old times all secular priests were married, but in the 
days of St Augustine, the apostle of England, there was a decree made to the contrary, 
which was received in England and in many other places, by virtue whereof the secular 
priests in England may not marry , but tlus law not bemg universally received, the Greek 
church never judged themselves bound by it, so that to this day the priests in that church 
have wives as well as other secular men If then the churches of the East, not having received 
the law. of the celibate of the clergy, have never been condemned by the church for not 
obeying it, then the convening clerks having been always practised m England, was no sin, 
notwithstanding the decree to the contrary, which was never received here Nor 1s this to be 
compared to those privileges that concern only a private man’s interest, for the commonwealth 
uf the whole realm was chiefly to be looked at, and to be preferred to all other things 

When the matter was thus argued on both sides, all the yudges delivered thar opinions, mn 
these words —‘ That all those of the convocation who did award the citation against 
Standish, were in the case of a premunire facias ,” and added somewhat about the consti- 
tution of the parliament, which being foreign to my business, and contrary to a received 
opmion, I need not mention, but refer the reader to Keilway* for his information, 1f he 
demres to know more of 1t and thus the court broke up But soon after, all the lords 
spiritual and temporal, with many of the House of Commons, and all the judges and the 
king’s council, were called before the king to Baynard’s Castle , and in all thei presence the 
cardinal kneeled down before the king, and im the name of the clergy said, “ That none of 
them intended to do anything that might derogate from lis prerogative, and least of all 
himself, who owed his advancement only to the king’s favour But this matter of convening 
of clerks, did scom to them all to be contrary to the laws of God, and the hberties of the 
church, which they were bound by their oaths to maimtain according to their power ” 
Therefore in their name he humbly begged, “‘ that the king, to avoid the censures of the 
church, would refer the matter to the decision of the pope and his council, at the court of 
Rome” To which the king answered, “It seems to us that doctor Standish, and others of 
our spiritual council, have answered you fully in all pomts” The bishop of Winchester 
rephed, ‘Sir, I warrant you doctor Standish will not abide by Jus opmion at his peril ” 
But the doctor said, “What should one poor friar do alone, against all the bishops and 
clergy of England?” After a short slence the archbishop of Canterbury said, “That in 
former times divers holy fathers of the church had opposed the execution of that law, and some 
of them suffered martyrdom in the quarrel ” To whom Fineux, lord chief-justice, said “* That 
many holy kings had maintained that law, and many holy fathers had given obedience to 1t, 
which 1¢ 1s not to be presumed they would have done, had they known it to be contrary to 
the law of God ” and he desired to know by what law bishops could judge clerks for 
felony, 1t bemg a thing only determined by the temporal law, so that either 1t was not at 
all to be tried, or 1t was only in the temporal court, so that either clerks must do as they 
please or be tried in the civil courts To this no answer bemg made, the king said these words 
*‘ By the permission and ordinance of God we are king of England, and the kings of England 
in times past had never any superior but God only Therefore know you well that we will 
maiitain the mght of our crown, and of our temporal jurisdiction, as well in this as in all other 
points, in as ample manner as any of our progenitors have done before our time And, as for 


* See some notice of Keilway in the Appendix, No 3 
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your decrees, we are well assured thaf you of the spirituality go expreasly agamet the words 
of drvers of them, as hath been shown you by some of our council , and you interpret your 
decrees at your pleasure, but we will not agree to them more than our progemtors have done 
m former times” But the archbishop of Canterbury made most humble instance, that the 
matter might be so long respited, till they could get a resolution from the court of Rome, 
which they should procure at their own charges, and if it did consist with the law of God, 
they should conform themselves to the law of the land To this tho king made no answer, 
but the warrants being out against doctor Horsey, the bishop of London's chancellor, he did 
abscond in the archbishop’s house , though it was pretended he was a pnsoner there, till 
afterwards a temper was found, that Horsey should render himself a prigoner m the King’s 
Bench and be tned But the bishop of London made earnest applications to the cardinal 
that he would move the king to command the attorney-general to confess the indictment 
was not true, that 1t might not be referred to a jury , since he said the citizens of London 
did so favour heresy, that, 1f he were as innocent as Abel, they would find any clerk guilty 
The king, not willing to irritate the clergy too much, and judging he had maintained his 
prerogative by bringing Horsey to the bar, ordered the attorney todo so And accordingly 
when Horsey was brought to the bar, and mdicted of murder, he pleaded not guilty , which 
the attorney acknowledging, he was dismissed, and went and lived at Excter, and never 
again came back to London, either out of fear or shame And for doctor Standish, upon 
the king’s command, he was also dismissed out of the court of convocation 

It does not appear that the pope thought fit to mterpose in thie matter For though, 
upon less provocations, popes had proceeded to the highest censures against princes, yet this 
king was otherwise so necessary to the pope at this time, that he was not to be offended 
The clergy suffered much in this business, besides the loss of their reputation with the 
people, who involved them all in the guilt of Ilunne’s murder, for now their exemption 
being well examined, was found to have no foundation at all but in their own decrees, and 
few were much convinced by that authority, since, upon the matter, 1t was but a judgment 
of their own, 1n their own favours nor was the city of London at all satisfied with the 
proceedings in the King’s Bench, since there was no justice done , and all thought the king 
seemed more careful to maintain his prerogative than to do justice 

This I have related the more fully, because 1t seems to have had great influence on 
people’s minds, and to have disposed them much to the changes that followed afterwards 
How these things were entered in the books of convocation, cannot be now known For 
among the other sad losses sustained in the late burning of London, this was one, that almost 
all the registers of the spiritual courts were burned, some few of the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and bishops of London's registers being only preserved But having compared Fox's 
account of this and some other matters, and finding 1t exactly according to the regieters 
that are preserved, I shall the more confidently build on what he published from those 
records that are now lost 

This was the only thing 1m the first eighteen years of the king's reign that seemed to lessen 

The King the greatness of the clergy, but im all other matters he was a most faithful son 
obliged the of the see of Rome Pope Julius, soon after his coming to the crown, sent him 
Popes highly, a golden rose, with a letter to archbishop Warham to deliver it*, and though such 
nr ~ presents might seem fitter for young children than for men of discretion, yet the 
them king was much delighted with 1t and to show his gratitude, there was a treaty* 
® Collect concluded the year following between the king and Ferdinand of Arragon, for 
Numb 24 the defence of the papacy against the French kmg And when in opposition 
> Treaty Rolls t© the council, that the French king and some other princes and cardinals had 
3 Reg called, first to Pisa (which was afterwards translated to Milan, and then to 
€19 Ap 1512 Lyons, that summoned the pope to appear before them, and suspended hia 

authority), pope Julius called another council to be held in the Lateran‘, the 

king sent the bishop of Worcester, the pnor of St John’s, and the abbot of Winchelcomb, 
to att in that council, in which there was such a representative of the Catholic church as had 
heen for several of the latter ages in the Western church im which a few bishops, packed 
out of several kingdoms, and many Itahan bishops, with a vast number of abbots, priors, 
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and other :nfenor dignified clergymen, were brought fo confirm together whatever the popes 
had a mind to enact, which passing easily among them, was sent over the world with a 
stamp of sacred authority, as the decrees and decisions of the ‘holy umivereal church 
assembled in a general council ” 
Nor was there a worse understanding between this king and pope Leo X that succeeded 
Julius, who did also comphment him with those papal presents of roses, and at his desre 
made Wolsey a cardinal, and above all other things obliged him by confernng 
o irae 11 on him the title of defender of the faith, (upon the presenting to the pope his 
book against Luther,) in a pompous letter signed by the pope, and twenty- 
seven cardinals, m which the king took great pleasure, affecting 1t always beyond 
1, Herbert ZL Ins other titles, though several of the former kings of England had carned 
the same title, as Spelman informs us So easy a thing 1t was for popes to 
oblige princes in those days, when a title or a rose was thought a sufficient recompense for 
the greatest services 
The cardinal governing all temporal affairs as he did, it 1s not to be doubted but Ins 
authority was absolute in ecclesiastical matters, which seemed naturally to he within his 
province, yct Warham made some opposition to him, and complained to the king of Ins 
encroaching too much in his Jegantine courts upon Jus jurisdiction, and the things being 
clearly made out, the king chid the cardinal sharply for 1t, who ever after that hated Warham 
in his heart, yet he proceeded more warily for the future 
* But the cardinal drew the hatred of the clergy upon himself, chiefly by a bull which he 
obtained from Rome, giving him authority to visit all monasteries, and all the clergy of 
A Bull for England, and to dispense with all the laws of the church for one whole year after 
Reformng the date of the buli The power that was lodged in him by ths bull was not 
mr Age mY, more invidious, than the words in which 1t was conceived were offensive , for the 
1519 L Iyer Preamble of it was full of severe reflections against the manners and ignorance of 
bert, and Ar the clergy, who are said in 1t to have been dclivercd over to a reprobate mind 
ticle 29 of bis This, as it was a public defaming them, so, how true soever it might be, all 
Impeachment thought it did not become the cardinal, whose vices were notorious and scandalous, 
to tax others whose faults were neither so great nor so eminent as his were 
He did also affect a magmificence and greatness, not only in ins habit (beimg the first 
clergyman in England that wore silks) but in his family, huis train, and other pieces of state, 
The Card- €1Ual to that of kings And even in performing divine offices, and saying mass, 
nals Pride he did it with the same ceremomes that the popes use , who judge themselves so 
Polxdore = nearly related to God, that those humble acts of adoration, which are devotions 
vagy in other persons, would abase them too much Te had not only bishops and 
abbots to serve him, but even dukes and carls to give him the water and the towel He had 
certainly a vast mind, and he saw the corruptions of the clergy gave so great scandal, and 
their ignorance was so profound, that unless some effectual ways were taken for correcting 
these, they must needs fall into great disesteem with the people for though he took great 
liberties himself, and perhaps, according to the maxim of the canomsts, he judged cardinals 
as princes of the church were not comprehended within ordinary ccclesiastical 
laws , yet he seemed to have designed the reformation of the inferior clergy by 
all the means he could think of, except the giving them a good cxample 
therefore, he intended to visit all the monasteries of England, that so discovering their 
corruptions, he might the better justify the design he had to suppress most of them, and 
convert them into bishopnics, cathedrals, collegiate churches and colleges for which end he 
procured the bull from Rome, but he was diverted from making any use of 1t, by some who 
And a 8up- advised him rather to suppress monasteries by the pope's authority, than proceed 
eoeen of ima method which would raisc great hatred agaist himself, cast foul aspersions 
onasteries on religious orders, and give the enemies of the church great advantages against 
%t Yet he had communicated lis design to the king, and his secretary Cromwell 
understanding 1t, was thereby instructed how to proceed afterwards when they went about 
the total suppression of the monasteries, 
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The summoning of convocations le assumed by vittue of his legantine power Of thesé 
TheCalling there were two sorts, the first were called by the king, for with the writs for a 
of Convoca- parliament there went out always a summons to the two archbishops for calling 
tions. a convocation of their provinces, the style of which will be found 1n the collection 
Collect. It differs in nothing from what 1s now in use, but that the king did not prefix 
Numb 84 the day, requiring them only to be summoned to meet with all convement speed , 
and the archbishops, having the king’s pleasure signified to them, did in their writs prefix 
the day Other convocations were called by the archbishops 1n their several provinces upon 
great emergencies to meet and treat of thmgs relating to the church, and were provincial 
councils Of this I find but one, and that called by Warham in the first year of 
aati 4, this king, for restoring the ecclesiastical 1mmunities that had been very much 
" impaired, as will appear by the wrt of summons But the cardinal did now, 
as legate, issue out writs for convocations In the year 1522, I find by the register there 

Regist «Was. & writ issued from the king to Warham to call one, who upon that summoned 
Tonst Fol 1t to meet at St Paul’s the 20th of April But the cardinal prevailed so far 
53, 34 with the king that on the 2nd of May after, he, by his legantine authority, 
dissolved that convocation , and 1ssucd out a writ to Tonstall, bishop of London, to bring the 
clergy of Canterbury to St Peter's in Westminster, there to meet and reform abuses in the 
church, and consider of other important matters that should be proposed to them What 
they did towards reformation I know not, the records being lost butas to the king’s supply, 
1t was proposed, that they should give the king the half of the full value of their livings for 
one year, to be paid in five years The cardinal laid out to them how much the king had 
merited from the church, both by suppressing the schism that was hke to have been in the 
papacy m pope Julius's time, and by protecting the see of Rome from the French tyranny , 
but most of all, for that excellent book wntten by him m dcfence of the faith agamst the 
heretics and that, therefore, since the French king was making war upon him, and had sent 
over the duke of Albany to Scotland to make war also on that side, 1t was fit that on so 
great an occasion, 1t should appear that his clergy were sensible of their happiness in having 
such a king, which they ought to express in granting somewhat, that was as much beyond 
all former precedents, as the king had mented more from them than all former kings had 
ever done. 

But the bishops of Winchester and Rochester opposed this for they both hated the 
cardinal The one thought him ungrateful to him who had raised him _ the other, being a 
man of a strict life, hated him for his vices Both these spake against 1t as an unheard-of 
tax, which would so oppress the clergy, that 1t would not be possible for them to live and 
pay it, and that this would become a precedent for after-times, which would make the 
condition of the clergy most miserable But the cardinal, who intended that the convoca- 
tion by a great subsidy should lead the way to the parliament, took much pains for carrying 
it through , and got some to be absent, and others were prevailed on to consent to it and, 
for the fear of its bemg made a precedent, a clause was put in the act, that 1t should be no 
precedent for after-times Others laughed at this, and said, 1t would be a precedent for all 
that, 1f1t once passed But in the end it was granted, with a most glonious preamble , and 
Collect by it all the natives of England that had any ecclesiastical benefice were to pay 
Numb 5th the full half of the true value of ther livings in five years, and all foreigners 

who were beneficed m England were to pay a whole year’s rent in the same 
time out of which number were excepted the bishops of Worcester and Llandaff, 
Polydore Virgil, Peter the Carmelite, Erasmus of Rotterdam, Silvester Darius, and Peter 
Vannes, who were to pay only as natives did This increased the hatred that the clergy bore 
the cardinal But he despised them, and in particular was a great enemy to the monks, 
and looked on them as idle mouths that did neither the church nor state any service, but 
were through their scandalous hves a reproach to the church, and a burden to the state 
Therefore he resolved to suppress a great number of them, and to change them to another 
institution 


From the days of king Edgar the state of monkery had been still growing 2n England 
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For moat of the secular clergy being then married, and refusing to put away their wives, 
OftheState Were by Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, and Ethelwald bishop of Win- 
of the Monas- chester, and Oswald bishop of Worcester, who were all monks, turned out of 
teries their hvings There 1s 1m the rolls an snspeasmus of king Edgar's, erecting the 
priory and convent of Worcester, which bears date Anno 964, Edgar: 6°, on St Innocent’s 
Rot Py 11 day, signed by the king, the queen, two archbishops, five bishops, mx abbots, 
Hen VIII (but neither bishopric nor abbey are named), six dukes, and five kmglits, but 
Part I there 1s no seal toit It bears, that the king, with the counsel and consent of 
his princes and gentry, did confirm and establish that priory , and that he had erected forty- 
seven monasteries, which he intended to increase to fifty, the number of jubilee, and that 
the former incumbents should be for ever excluded from all pretensions to their benefices, 
because they had rather chosen, with the danger of their order, and the prejudice of thu 
ecclesiastical benefice, to adhere to their wives, than to serve God chastely and canonically 
The monks being thus settled m most cathedrals of England, gave themselves up to 
dleness and pleasure, which had been long complaimed of , but now that learning began to 
e restored, they bemg everywhere possessed of the best church-benefices, were looked upon 
by all learned men with an evil eye, as having in their hands the chief encouragements of 
learning, and yet doing nothing towards it , they, on the contrary, decrying and disparaging 
it all they could, saying, 1t would bring in heresy, and a great deal of mischief And 
the restorers of lcarning, such as Erasmus, Vives, and others, did not spare them, but did 
expdse their ignorance and 11l-manners to the world 
Now the king naturally loved learmng, and thercfore the cardinal, either to do a thing 
which he knew would be acceptable to the king, or that 1t was also agreeable to his own 
inclinations, resolved to set up somc colleges, in which there should be both preat 
encouragements for emiment scholars to prosecute their studies, and good schools 
for teaching and training up of youth Tus he knew would be a great honour 
to him, to be looked upon as a patron of learning , and therefore he set his heart much on 
it, to have two colleges, (the one at Oxford, the other at Ipswich *, the place of his birth, ) 
well constituted, and nobly endowed But towards tlus 1t was necessary to suppress some 
monasteries, which was thought every whit as justifiable and lawful, as 1t had been, many 
ages before, to change secular prebends into canons regular,—the endowed goods being still 
applied to a religious use And it was thought hard to say, that if the pope had the absolute 
power of dispensing the spiritual treasure of the church, and to translate the merits of one 
man, and apply them to another, that he had not a much more absolute power over the 
temporal treasure of the church, to translate church-lands from one use, and apply them to 
another And, indeed, the cardinal was then so much considered at Rome as a pope of 
another world, that whatever he desired he easly obtained Thcrefore on the 3rd of Apmil, 
1524, pope Clement by a bull gave Inm authority to suppress the monastery of St Fredis- 
wood in Oxford, and in the diocese of Lincoln, and to carry the monks elsewhere, with + 
The Bul, Very full non obstante To this the king gave lus assent the 19th of April 
and Royal As. following After this there followed many other bulls for other religious houses 
sent, 14 Reg and rectories that were 1mpropriated These houses being thus suppressed by the 
- Part Rot jaw, they belonged to the king}, who thereupon made them over to the cardinal 
at 
by new and special grants, which are all enrolled And so he went on with 
these great foundations, and brought them to perfection that at Oxford in the eighteenth 
year, and that at Ipswich in the twentieth year of the king’s reign, as appears by the 
dates of the king’s patents for founding them 
In the last place, I come to show the new opinions 1n religion, or those that were accounted 
new, then in England, and the state and progress of them till the ninetecnth year of tlic 
king's reign 
From the days of Wickliffe, there were many that dishked most of the received doctrines 
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in several parts of the nation The clergy were at that tinie very hateful to the people , for 
> First 88 the pope did exact heavily on them, so they being oppressed took all means 
beginning of possible to make the people repay what the popes wrested from them Wickliffe 
Reformation beimg much encouraged and supported by the duke of Lancaster and the lord 
in England =~ Piercy, the bishops could not proceed against him till the duke of Lancaster was 
put from the king, and then he was condemned at Oxford Many opinions are charged upon 
him , but whether he held them or not we know not but by the testamomes of his enemies, 
who wnite of him with so much passion, that 1t discredits all they say , yct he died in peace, 
though his body was afterwards burnt He translated the Bible out of Latin into Enghish, 
with a long preface before 1t, in which he reflected severely on the corruptions of the clergy, 
and condemned the worshipping of saints and images, and demied the corporal presence of 
Christ’s body in the sacrament, and exhorted all people to the study of the Scmptures His 
Bible with this preface was well received by a great many, who were led into these opinions 
rather by the impressions which common sense and plain reason made on them, than by any 
deep speculation or study For the followers of this doctrine were illiterate and ignorant 
men some few clerks jomed to them, but they formed not themselves into any body or 
association , and were scattered over the kingdom, holding these opimons m private. without 
making any public profession of them Generally they were known by their disparaging 
the superstitious clergy, whose corruptions were then so notorious, and their cruelty so 
enraged, that no wonder the people were deeply preyudiced against them Nor were the 
methods they used hkely to prevail much upon them, being severe and cruel 
In the primitive church, though in their councils they were not backward to pass anathe- 
matisms on everything that they judged heresy, yet all capital proceedings agaist heretics 
The Cruel. Were condemned , and when two bishops did prosecute Priscillan and his followers 
ties of the before the emperor Maximus, upon which they were put to death, they were 
Church of generally so blamed for it, that many refused to hold commumon with them 
pone The Roman emperors made many laws against heretics, for the finmg and 
banishing of them, and secluded them from the privileges of other subyects such as making 
wills, or receiving legacies, only the Manichees (who were a strange mixture between 
heathenism and Chnistiamity) were to suffer death for their errors Yet the bishops in those 
days, particularly in Africa, doubted much whether, upon the insolences of heretics or 
schismatics, they might desire the emperor to exccute those laws for fining, banishing, and 
other restramts And St Austin was not easily prevailed on to consent to 1t But, at 
length, the Donatists were so intolerable, that after several consultations about it, they were 
forced to consent to those inferior penalties, but still condemned the taking away of their 
lives And even in the execution of the 1mpenal laws in those inferior punishments, they 
were always interposing, to moderate the severity of the prefects and governors The first 
instance of seventy on men’s bodies that was not censured by the church, was in the fifth 
century under Justin I, who ordered the tongue of Severus (who had been patriarch of 
Antioch, but did daily anathematise the council of Chalcedon) to be cut out In the aghth 
century Justiman II (called Rhinotmetus from his cropped nose) burnt all the Manichees 
in Armema and in the end of the eleventh century the Bogorml were condemned to be 
burnt by the patriarch and council of Constantinople But in the end of the twelfth and 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, a company of simple and imnocent persons in the 
southern parts of France*, being disgusted with the corruptions both of the popish clergy and 
of the public worship, separated from their assemblies, and then Dominic and his brethren- 
preachers, who came among them to convince them, finding their preaching did not prevail, 
betook themselves that way that was sure to silence them They persuaded the avil 
magistrates to burn all such as were judged obstinate heretics That they might do this 
by a law, the fourth council of Lateran did decree, that all heretics should be delivered to 
the secular power to be extirpated , (they thought not fit to speak out, but by the practice 
1¢ was known that burning was that which they meant ,) and if they did it not, they were 
to be excommunicated , and after that, if they still refused to do ther duty, (which was 
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upon the matter to be the inquisitors’ hangmen,) they were to deny it at their utmost perils 
For not only the ecclesiastical censures, but anathemas, were thought too feeble a pumshment 
for thig omission Therefore a censure was found out, as severe upon the prince as burning 
was to the poor heretic He was to be deposed by the pope, his subjects to be absolved 
from their oaths of allegiance, and his dominions to be given away to any other faithful son 
of the church, such as pleased the pope best, and all this by the authonty of a synod that 
passed for a holy general council This, as 1t was fatal to the counts of Tholouse, who were 
great princes in the south of France, and first fell under the censures, so 1 was terrible to all 
other princes, who thereupon, to suve themselves, delivered up thei subjects to the mercy of 
the ecclesiastical courts 
Burning was the death they made choice of, because witches, wizards, and sodomites, had 
Fitz-Her- been so executed Thercfore to make heresy appear a terrible thing, this was 
bert, de Nat thought the most proper punishment of 1t It had also a resemblance of everlast- 
Brevium = —_ ing burning, to which they adjudgcd their souls as well as their bodies were con- 
demned to the fire, but with this signal difference, that they could find no such effectual 
way to oblige God to execute their sentence, as they contrived against the civil magistrate 
But, however, they confidently gave it out, that by virtue of that promise of our Saviour’s, 
‘“‘ Whose sins ye bind on earth, they are bound in heaven,” their decrees were ratified in 
heaven. And it not being easy to disprove what they said, people believed the one, as they 
saw the other sentence executed So that whatover they condumned as heresy, was looked 
on ag the worst thing 1n the world 
There was no occasion for the execution of this law in England till the days of Wickhffe 
Tho Law, 4nd the favour he had from some great men stopped the proceedings against 
of England him But in the fifth year of kmg Ruchard II, a bill passed im the house of 
oguinstHere lords, and was asscoted to by the king, and published for an act of parhament, 
me though the bill wis never sent to the house of commons By this pretended 
law it appears, Wickliffe’s tollowers were then very numerous, that they had a certain 
Under -babtty and did preach in many places, both in churches, church-yards, and 
Rich II markcts, without licence from the ordinary , and did preach several doctrines, 
both against the faith and thé laws of the land, as had been proved before the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the other bishops, prelates, doctors of divimty, and of the avil 
and canon law, and others of the clergy that they would not submit to the admonitions 
nor censures of the church , but by thei subtle ingenious words did draw the people to 
follow them and defend them by strong hand, and in great routs Therefore 1¢ was ordained, 
that upon the bishops certifying into the Chancery the names of such preachers and their 
abettors, the chancellor should issue forth comnnssions to the shenfis and others the hing’s 
ministers, to hold them 1n arrest and strong prison till they should justify them according to 
the law and reason of holy church From the gentleness of which law 1t may appear, that 
England was not then so tame as to bear the severity of those cruc] laws which were settled 
and put im exccution in other kingdoms 
The custom at that time was to engross copies of all the acts of parliament, and to send 
Cook's In. them with a writ under the great seal to the sheriffs, to make them be pro- 
sututes, 3 Claimed within their jurisdictions And Robert Braibrook bishop of London, 
part,chap 5, then lord chancellor, sent this with the other acts of that parlhament to be 
of Heresy — proclarmed Tho writ bears date the 26th of May, 5° Reg But im the next 
parhament that was held in the sixth year of that king's reign, the commons preferred a 
6 Rich TI Dull reciting the former act, and constantly affirmed that they had never assented 
art to it, and therefore desired 1t might be declared to be void, for they protested it 
Numb 52 was never their intent to bo justified, and to bind themselves and their successors to 
Rot Perl the prelates, more than their ancestors had done m times past To which the 
king gave the royal assent as it 1s im the records of parhament But in the proclama- 
tion of the acts of that parhament this act was suppressed , so that the former act was still 
looked on as a good law, and 1s printed in the book of statutes Such pious frauds were 
always practised by tho popish clergy, and were indeed necessary for the supporting the 
credit of that church When Richard If was deposed and the crown usurped by Henry 
c 2 
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IV, then he, in gratitude to the clergy that assisted him im his coming to the crown, granted 
Another them a law to their hearts’ content m the second year of his reign. The preamble 
Law under bears, “that some had a now faith about the sacraments of the church, and 
King Henry the authority of the same, and did preach without authority, gathered 
id ~ conventicles, taught schools, wrote books agamst the catholic faith, with many 
other hemous aggravations Upon which the prelates and clergy, and the commons of 
the realm, prayed the kipg to provide a sufficient remedy to so great anevil Therefore 
the king, by the assent of the states, and other discreet men of the realm being in the said 
parhament, did ordain, That none should preach without licence, except persons privileged ; 
that none should preach any doctrine contrary to the catholic faith, or the determination of 
the holy church, and that none should favour and abet them, nor keep their books, but 
deliver them to the diocesan of the place within forty days after the proclamation of that 
statute And that if any persons were defamed, or suspected of domg against that ordinance, 
then the ordinary might arrest them, and keep them 1m his prison, till they were canonically 
purged of the articles laid against them, or did abyure them according to the laws of the 
church Provided always that the proceedings against them were publicly and judicially 
done and ended within three months after they had been so arrested, and if they were 
convict, the diocesan, or his commissaries, might keep them in prison as long as his discretion 
shall seem expedient, and might fine them as should seem competent to him, certifying the 
fine into the king’s exchequer , and sf any being convict did refuse to abyure, or after abyura- 
tion did fall into relapse, then he was to be left to the secular court according to the holy 
canons And the mayors, sheriffs, or bailiffs, were to be personally present at the passing 
the sentence, when they should be required by the diocesan, or ns commussaries, and after 
the sentence they were to receive them, and them before the people in a high place do to be 
brent” By this statute the sheriffs, or other officers, were immediately to proceed to the 
burning of heretics without any wnt, or warrant from the king But it seems the king’s 
learned council advised him to issue out a writ de heretico comburendo, upon what grounds 
of law I cannot tell *. For in the same year when William Sautre (who was the first that 
was put to death upon the account of heresy) was judged relapse by Thomas Arundel, arch- 
Fitz-Her bishop of Canterbury, in a convocation of his province, and thereupon was 
bert’s Natura degraded from priesthood, and left to secular power, a wnt was issued out to 
Brevum —_ burn him, which in the writ 1s called “ the customary punishment” (relating 1t 18 
like to the customs that were beyond sea) But this wrt was not necessary by the law, 

and therefore 1t seems these writs were not enrolled For m the whole reign of kin 
Henry VIII I have not been able to find any of these writs in the rolls But by 
Warham’s register I see the common course of the law was to certify into the chancery the 
conviction of an heretic, upon which the writ was issued out, 1f the king did not send 
a pardon Thus it went on all the reign of Henry IV But in the begmmning of his son’s 
reign, there was a conspiracy (as was pretended) by sr John Oldcastle, and some others 
against the king and thie clergy , upon which many were put in pnson, and twenty-nine wera 
both attainted of treason, and condemned of heresy, so they were both hanged and burnt. 
Hu Dut, as a writer that lived in the followmg age, says, “Certaim affirmed that 
these were but feigned causes, surmised of the spimitualty more of displeasure than 
truth” That conspiracy, whether real or pretended, produced a severe act against those 
heretics who were then best known by the name of Lollards By which act all officers of 
state, judges, justices of the peace, mayors, sheriffs and bailiffs, were to be sworn when they 
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parliament passed , (Fox places Sautre’s death Anno 1400), 
and that the custom for the wnt had been formerly so 
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This tends to prove that heretics had theretofore beou burnt 


aware of the precedents , but Fitzherbert, who wrote Anno 
1534, may be relied on as an accurate authority He 
quotes Breton, who lived many years before ‘‘ Heretikes 
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took their employments, to use their whole power and diligence to destroy all heresies and 
errors, called Lollardies, and to assist the ordinanes and their commuissaries in their proceed- 
ings against them , and that the Lollards should forfeit all the lands they held in fee-simple 
and their goods and chattels to the king 

The clergy, according to the genius of that religion, having their authority fortiZed with 
such severe laws, were tow more cruel and insolent than ever And if any man demed 
them any part of that respect or of those advantages to which they pretended, he was 
presently brought under the suspicion of heresy, and vexed with imprisonments, and articles 
were brought against him. 
* Upon which great complaints followed And the judges to correct this granted 
habeas corpus upon their imprisonments, and examined the warrants, and either bailed 
or discharged the prisoners as they saw cause for though the decrees of the church 
had made many things heresy, so that the clergy had much matter to work upon, yet 
when offenders against them in other things could not be charged with any formal heresy, 
then by consequences they studied to fasten 1t on them, but were sometimes overruled by 
the yudges Thus, when one Keyser (who was excommunicated by Thomas 
Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury, at the suit of another) said openly, that 
‘‘ That sentence was not to be feared , for though the archbishop or his commissary 
had excommunicated him, yet he was not excommunicated before God ,” he was upon this 
committed by the archbishop’s warrant as one justly suspected of heresy but the judges 
upon‘his moving for an habeas corpus granted it, and the prisoner being brought to the bar, 
with the warrant for his imprisonment, they found the matter contained in 1t was not within 
the statute, and first bailed him, and after that they discharged him One Warner of 
London having said, that he was not bound to pay tithes to his curate, was also imprisoned 
by Edward Vaughan, at the command of the bishop of London, but he escaped out of 
prison, and brought his action of false impmsonment against Vaughan. Whereupon 
Vaughan pleaded the statute of Henry IV , and that his opimon was an heresy against the 
determination of the catholic faith, the court of the Common Pleas judged, “That the 
words were not within the statute, and that his opinion was an error, but no heresy” So 
that the judges, looking on themselves as the interpreters of the law, thought, that even in 
the case of heresy, they had authority to declare what was heresy by the law and what not 
but what opposition the clergy made to this I do not know 

I hope the reader will easily excuse this digression, 1t bemg so maternal to the history that 
18 to follow I shall next set down what I find in the records about the proceedings against 
heretics in the beginning of this reign 

On the 2nd of May, in the year 1611, six men and four women, most of them being of 
Tenterden, appeared before archbishop Warham, in his manor of Knoll, and abjured the 

ae following errors Ist, That in the sacrament of the altar 1s not the body of 
Proceedings * Christ, but material bread 2ndly, That the sacrements of baptism and 
against Here- confirmation are not necessary, nor profitable for men’s souls 3rdly, That 
ties confession of sins ought not to be made to a priest 4thly, That there 1s no 
ea more power given by God to a pnest than to a layman Othly, That the 

solemnization of matrimony 1s not profitable, nor necessary for the weal of man’s 

soul 6thly, That the sacrament of extreme unction 1s not profitable, nor necessary for 
man’s soul 7thly, That pilgrimages to holy and devout places be not profitable, neither 
meritorious for man’s soul 8thly, That :mages of saints be not to be worshipped 9thly, 
That a man should pray to no saint, but only to God 1l0thly, That holy water and holy 
bread be not the better after the benediction made by the priest than before And as they 
abyured these opinions, so they were made to swear, that they should discover all whom 
they knew to hold these errors, or who were suspected of them, or that did keep any private 
conventicles, or were fautors *, or comforters of them that published such doctrines Two 
other men of Tenterden did that day in the afternoon abjure most of these opmions The 
eourt sat again the Sth of May, and the archbishop enjomed them penance, to wear the 
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badge of a faggot im flames on their clothes during their hives, or till they were dispensed 
with for it, and that im the procession, both at the cathedral of Canterbury and at their 
own parish churches, they should carry a faggot on thei shoulders which was looked on 
as a public confession that they deserved burning 

That eame day another of Tenterden abjured the same doctrines On the 15th of May 
the court sat at Lambeth, where four men and one woman abjured On the 19th, four 
men more abjured On the 3rd of June a man and a woman abjyured Another 
woman the 26th of July, another man the 29th of July, two women on the 2nd 
of August, a man on the 3rd, and a woman on the 8th of August, three men on 
the 16th of August, and three men and a woman on the 3rd of September In these 
abjurations some were put to abjure more, some fewer of the former doctrines, and 
in some of their abyurations two articles more were added —-Ist, That the images of the 
crucifix, of our Lady, and other saints, ought not to be worshipped, because they were made 
with men’s hands, and were but stocks and stones 2ndly, That moncy and labour spent 
m pilgrimages was all in vain All these persons (whether they were unjustly accused, 
or were overcome with fear, or had but crude conceptions of those opinions, and so were « 
easily fmghtened out of them) abyured and performed the penance that was enjommed them‘ 
Others met with harder measure, for on the 29th of April, in the same year, 1511, one 
William Carder, of Tenterden, bemg indicted on the former articles, he denied them all but 
one,—that he had said 1t was enough to pray to Almighty God alone, and therefore we 
needed not to pray to saints for any mediation Upon which witnesses were brdught 
against him, who were all such as were then prisoners, but intended to abyure, and were 
now made use of to convict others They swore that he had taught them these opinions 
When their depositions were published, he said, he did repent if he had said anything 
against the faith and the sacraments, but he did not remember that he had ever said any 
such thing. Sentence was given upon him as an obstinate heretic, and he was delivered 
up to the secular power On the same a day a woman, Agnes Grevill, was indicted upon 
the same articles she pleaded not guilty, but, by a strange kind of proceeding, her husband 
and her two sons were brought in witnesses against her Her husband deposed, that in the, 
end of the reign of king Edward IV , one John Ive had persuaded her into these opinions, 
in which she had persisted ever since her sons also deposed, that she had been still infusing 
these doctrines into them One Robert Harrison was also indicted, and pleading not guilty, 
witnesses did prove the articles against him And on the 2nd of May sentence was given 
against these two as obstinate heretics And the same day the archbishop signed the wnts 
for certifying these sentences into the Chancery, which conclude in these words —“ Our 
holy mother the church having nothing further that she can do in this matter, we leave the 
forementionod heretics, and every one of them, to your royal highness, and to your secular 
council” Andon the 8th of May, John Brown and Edward Walker, being also indicted of 
heresy on the former points, they both pleaded not guilty But the witnesses deposing 
against them, they were judged obstinate heretics, and the former a relapse, for he had 
abjured before cardinal Morton And on the 19th of May sentence was given When or 
how the sentences were executed I cannot find Sure I am there are no pardons upon 
record for any of them, and 1t was the course of the law, either to send a pardon or to issue 
out the writ for burning them 

Fox mentions none of these proceedings, only he tells that John Brown was taken for 
some words said in discourse with a priest, about the saying of masses for redeeming souls 
out of purgatory Upon which he was committed for suspicion of heresy but Fox seems 
to have been misinformed about the time of ns burning, which he says was Anno 1517, for 
they would not have kept a condemned heretic six years out of the fire I never find them 
guilty of any such clemency These severe sentences made the rest so apprehensive of their 
danger, that all the others who were mdicted abyured And m the year 1512, on the 5th 
of June, two men and two women abjured that article, That in the sacrament of the altar, 
there was only material bread, and not the body of Chnst And on the 4th and 13th of 
September, two other women abjured the former articles , and this 1s all that 18 im Warham’s 
register about heretics 
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In what remains of Fitz-James bishop of London's Register, there are but three abjurations 
Fitz-James In the year 1509, on Elizabeth Sampson, of Aldermanbury, was idictcd for 
Bishop * having spoken reproachfully of the mages of our Lady, of Willesden, Crom, and 
ade ag Walsingham, condemning pilgrimages to them, and saying 1t was better to give 
against Here- alms at home to poor people than to go on pilgrimages , and that images were 
tics, Fol 4 but stocks agd stones, and denying the virtue of the sacrament of the altar when 
the priest was not in clean hfe, and saying 1t was but bread, and that Chriat could not be 
both in heaven and earth, and for denying Chnist’s ascension to heaven, and saying, that 
more should not go to heaven than were already in 1t But she, to be free of further trouble, 
confessed herself guilty, and abyured all those opimons It 1s generally obscrved, that im 
the proceedings against Lollards, the clergy always mixed some capital crrors, which 
all Christians reyected, with those for which they accused them, and some particulars bung 
proved, they gave 1t out that they were guilty of them all, to represent them the more 
odious And in this case the thing 1s plain, for this woman 18 charged for denying Chnist’s 
ascension , ad yet another of the articles was, that she said Chnist’s body could not be in 
the sacrament, because 1t could not be both im heaven and on earth Which two opinions 
are inconsistent In the year 1511, Wilham Portier was indicted for saying, there were 
three Gods, and that he knew not for what Christ’s passion or baptism availed, and did 
abjure Whether he only spoke these things impuously, or whether he hcld them im opimion, 
1s not clear But certamly he was no Lollard One Joan Baker was also made to abyure 
some words she had said, that images were but idols, and not to be worshipped , and that 
they were set up by the priest out of covetousness, that thcy might grow rich by them , and 
that pilgrimages were not to be made More 1s not im that regwter But Fox gives an 
account of 81x others, who were vurnt in Fitz-James’s time On tlus I have been the longer, 
that 1t may appear what were the opimous of the Lollards at that time before Luther had 
published anything agaimst the indulgences For these opimons did very much dispose 
people to receive the writings which came afterwards out of Germany 
The first beginnings and progress of Luther’s doctrine are so well known, that I need not 
The Progress tell how upon the publishing of indulgences in Germany, in so gross a manner, 
of Luther’s that for a httle morey any man might both preserve lumself and deliver his 
doctrine friends out of purgatory, many were offcnded at this merchandise, against which 
Luther wrote But it concerning the see of Rome in so main a point of thcir prerogative, 
which would also have cut off a great branch of their revenue, he was procecded against with 
extreme severity So small a spark as that collision made could never have raised so great 
a fire, if the world had not been strongly disposed to it by the just prejudices they had 
conceived against the popish clergy, whose ignorance and lewd lives bad Jad them so open 
to contempt and hatred, that any one that would set himsclf against them could not but be 
kindly looked on by the people They had engrossed the grcatest part both of the nches 
and power of Christendom, and lived at their ease and in much wealth , and the corruptions 
of their worship and doctrine were such, that a very small propoition of common sense, with 
but an overly looking on the New Tcstament, discovered them Nor had they any other 
varnish to colour them by but the authority and traditions of the church But whcn some 
studious men began to read the ancient fathers and councils (though there was then a great 
mixture of sophisticated stuff that went under the ancient names, and was joined to their 
true works, which critics have since discovered to be spurious), they found a vast difference 
between the first five ages of the Christian church, i which piety and learmng prevailed, 
and the last ten ages, in which ignorance had buried all their former learning, only a little 
misguided devotion was retamed for six of these ages, and in the last four, the restless ambi- 
tion and usurpation of the popes was supported by the seeming holiness of the begging friars, 
and the false counterfuts of learning, which were among the canomsts, schoolmen, and 
caguists so that it was incredible to see how men, notwithstanding all the opposition the 
princes everywhere made to the progress of these reputed new opmuons, and the great 
advantages by which the church of Rome both held and drew many into their interests, were 
generally inclined to these doctrines Those of the clergy who at first preached them were 
of the begging orders of friars, who having fewer engagements on them from their interests, 
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were freer to discover and follow the truth And the austere discipline they had been 
trained under did prepare them to encounter those difficulties that lay m their way, and 
the laity that had long looked on their pastors with an evil eye, did receive these opimiong 
very eamly,—which did both discover the impostures with which the world had been abused, 
and showed a plain and simple way to the kingdom of heaven, by putting the Scmptures 
into thew hands, and such other instructions about religion as were sincere and genuine 
The clergy, who at first despised these new preachers, were at length much alarmed when 
they saw all people running after them and receiving their doctrines 
As these things did spread much nn Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, so their 
books came over into England, where there was much matter already prepared to be wrought 
on, not only by the prejudices they had conceived against the corrupt clergy, but by the 
opmions of the Lollards which had been now in England since the days of Wickliffe, for 
about one hundred and fifty years Between which opimons and the doctrines of the 
reformers there was great affinity, and therefore, to give the better vent to the books that 
came out of Germany, many of them were translated mto the English tongue, and were 
very much read and applauded This quickened the procecdings against the Lollards, ana 
the inquiry became so severe, that great numbers were brought into the toils of the bishops , 
and their commissanes If a man had spoken but a hght word against any of the 
constitutions of the church, he was seized on by the bishops’ officers, and if any taught 
their children the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles’ Creed in the 
vulgar tongue, that was crime enough to bring them to the stake, as 1t did six men and a 
Fox Woman at Coventry, in the passion-week, 1519, being the 4th of April Longland, 
bishop of Lincoln, was very cruc] to all that were suspected of heresy in his diocese , 
several of them abyured, and some were burnt 
But all that did not produce what they designed by 1t The clergy did not correct their 
own faults, and their cruclty was looked on as an evidence of guilt, and of a weak cause, 
so that the method they took wrought only on peoplo’s fears, and made them more cautious 
and reserved, but did not at all remove the cause, nor work either on their reasons or 
affections 
Upon all this, the king, to get himself a name, and to have a lasting interest with the 
clergy, thought 1t not enough to assist them with his authonty, but would needs turn 
The King their champion, and write against Luther * in defence of the seven sacraments 
wnitesaganst This book was magmified by the clergy, as the most learned work that ever the 
Luther sun saw, and he was compared to king Solomon, and to all the Chnstian 
emperors that had ever been and it was the chief subyect of flattery for many 
years, besides the glorious title of ‘“‘ Defender of the Faith,’ which the pope bestowed on 
him for 1¢ And it must be acknowledged, that considcring the age, and that 1t was the 
work of a king, 1t did deserve some commendation But Luther was not at all daunted at 
it, but rather valued himself upon it, that so great a king had entered the lists with him, 
and answered his book And he rephed, not without a large mixture of acrimony, for 
which he was generally blamed, as forgetting that great respect that 1s due to the persons of 
sovereign princes 
But all would not do These opimions still gamed more footing, and William Tindal 
made a translation of the New Testament in English, to which he added some short glosses 
October23 This was printed m Antwerp, and sent over into England m the year 1526 
ae aE Against which there was a prohbition published by every bishop in his diocese, 
ale which Dearing that some of Luther's followers had erroneously translated the New 
that in Fox Testament, and had corrupted the Word of God, both by a false translation and 
ugreesexactly by heretical glosses, therefore they required all incumbents to charge all within 


* No doubt this book was wrote by the king, as other therem contained ’’ So it seems others were makers, and 
books were under his name, that 1s, by his bishops and sir Thomas More only a sorter By the style it was 
other learned men Sir Thomas More (who must have guessed by some to be wrote by Erasmus, and ho (in 
known the authors) givos this account of it,1n his MS hfe murth I suppose) owns the king might have hit upon his 
by Roper “That after it was fimshed by his grace’s style, several lotters having passed betwoen them —Awno- 
appointment, and consent of the makers of the same, 1 nymous ConnxcTION 
was only « sorter out and placer of the principal matters 
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their parishes, that had any of these, to bring them 1n to the vicar-general within thirty days 
after that premonition, under the pains of excommunication, and imcurring the suspicion of 
heresy There were also many other books prohibited at that time, most of them wnitten 
eelinck by Tindal And mr Thomas More, who was a man celebrated for virtue and 
Numb 6th learning, undertook the answering of some of those, but before he went about 
it, he woulg. needs have the bishops’ licence for keeping and readmg them He 
wrote according to the way of the age, with much bitterness, and though he had been no 
friend to the monks, and a great declaimer against the ignorance of the clergy, and had been 
ull-used by the cardinal, yet he was one of the bittcrest enemies of the new preachers, not 
without great cruelty when be came into power, though he was otherwise a very good- 
natured man So violently did the Roman clergy hurry all their friends into those excesses 
of fire and sword 
When the party became so considerable that 16 was known there were societies of them, 
not only in London but in both the universities, then the cardinal was constrained to act 
His contempt of the clergy was looked on as that which gave encouragement to the 
*heretics When reports were brought to court of a company that were in Cambndge— 
Bilney, Latimer, and others—that read and propagated Luther's book and opimons, some 
bishops moved, in the year 1523, that there might be a visitation appointed to go to Cam- 
bridge, for trying who were the fautors of heresy there But he, as legate, did inhibit 1¢ 
(upon what grounds I cannot imagine), which was brought against him afterwards in 
Pearhament (art 43 of Ins impeachment) Yet when these doctrines were spread every- 
where, he called a meeting of all the bishops and divines and canomsts about London , 
where Thomas Bilney and Thomas Arthur were brought before them, and articles wero 
brought in against them The whole process 1s set down at Icngth by Fox, in all points 
according to ‘‘ Tonstall’s Register,” except one fault in the translation When the cardinal 
asked Bilney whether he had not taken an oath before not to preach, or defend any of 
Luther’s doctrines, he confessed he had done it, but not judicially ( yudicralter in the 
Register) This Fox translates “ not lawfully” In all the other particulars there 1s an 
exact agreement between the Register and lis acts The sum of the proceedings of the 
court was, that after examination of witnesses, and several other steps in the process, which 
the cardinal left to the bishop of London and the other bishops to manage, Bilney stood out 
long, and seemed resolved to suffer for a good conscience In the end, what through human 
infirmity, what through the great importumity of the bishop of London, who set all his 
friends on him, he did abyure on the 7th of December, as Arthur had done on the 2nd of that 
month And though Bilney was relapsed, and so was to expect no mercy by the law, yet 
the bishop of London enjoined him penance, and let him go For Tonstall being a man 
both of good learmng and an unblemished hie, these virtues produced one of their ordinary 
effects in him, great moderation, that was so eminent in him, that at no time did he dip his 
hands in blood Geoffrey Lom and Thomas Gerard also abyured for having had Luther’s 
books, and defending lis opinions 
These were the proceedings against heretics in the first half of this ragn And thus far 
I have opened the state of affairs, both as to religious and civil concerns, for the first 
eighteen years of this king’s time, with what obscrvations I could gather of the disposition 
and tempers of the nation at that time, which prepared them for the changes that followed 
afterwards 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK 
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PART I —BOOK II 


OF THE PROCESS OF DIVORCE BETWEEN KING HENRY AND QUEEN KATIIARINF, AND OF WHAT 
PASSED FROM THE NINLITEENTH TO THE TWENTY-FIFTH YCAR OF HIS REIGN, IN WHICH 
HE WAS DICLARED SUPREME HEAD OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Kine Henry hitherto hved at ease, and enjoyed his pleasures, he made war with much 
The begin- honour, and that always produccd a just and advantageous peace He had no 
ning of the trouble upon him m all Ins affairs except about the getting of money, and even 
suit of Di- in that the cardinal eased him But now a domestic trouble arose, which per- 
saa plexed all the rest of Ins government, and drew after 1t consequences of a' 

high nature 
Henry VII , upon wise and good considerations, resolved to link himself in a close con- 
The Mar. federacy with Ferdinand and Isabella, kings of Castile and Arragon, and with 
riageofPrince the house of Burgundy against France, which was looked on as the lasting and 
Arthur to the dangerous enemy of England nd therefore a match was agrced on between 
Infanta of ~~ hig gon, prince Arthur, and Katharine the infanta of Spain, whose eldest sister 
i Joan was married to Philip, that was then duke of Burgundy, and earl of 
Flanders , out of which arose a triple alliance between England, Spain, and Burgundy, 
against the king of France, who was then become formidable to all about hm There was 
given with her 200,000 ducats, the greatest portion that had been given for many ages with 
any princess, which n.ade 1t not the less acceptable to king Henry VII 
The mnfanta was brought into England, and on the 14th of November was marned at St 
Paul’s to the prince of Wales* They lived together as man and wife till the 2nd of 
Seethe De. April following, and not only had their bed solemnly blest when they were 
positionsof putin it on the mght of thew marrage, but also were seen publicly in bed for 
Witnesses 11 geveral days after, and went down to live at Ludlow castle in Wales, where they 
L. Herbert. still bedded together But prince Arthur, though a strong and healthful youth 
when he maried her, yet died soon aftcr, which some thought was hastened by his too early 
Prnce Ar- Marriage The Spanish ambassador had by his master’s order taken proofs of the 
thur’s Death, consummation of the marriage, and sent them into Spain, the young prince also 
Apr 2,1502 himself had by many expressions given lus servants cause to believe that his 
marriage was consummated the first mght, which, in a youth of sixteen years of age that 
was vigorous and healthful, was not at all yudged strange It was so constantly believed, 
that when he died his younger brother Henry duke of York was not called 
Honey VII prince of Wales for some considerable time Some say for one month, some for 
six months And he was not created prince of Wales till ten months were 
elapsed, viz nm the February following, when 1t was apparent that his brother's wife was 
not with child by him These things were afterwards looked on as a full demonstration 
(being as much as the thing was capable of) that the princess was not a virgin after prince 
Arthur's death 
But the reason of state still standmg for keeping up the alliance against France, and king 
Conmulta- Henry VII having no mind to let so great a revenue as she had in jointure be 
tienssbouta carned out of the kingdom, 1t was proposed that she should be marnied to the 
soe re younger brother Henry, now prince of Wales The two prelates that were then 
Infantatohis 1 greatest esteem with king Henry VII were Warham archbishop of Can- 
Brother terbury, and Fox bishop of Winchester The former delivered his opimion 


* The queen, under her picture, 1s said to be “nata giuntum aetatis annum, cum he nuptie celebrarentur, 
1486 ” The book de Visibili Ro MonarchiA, an authentic expleverat” P 135 Sandford, p 445,—Anonymous 
piece, says thus ‘‘ Hee decsmum octavum, ille decimum Coxnecrions 
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against it, and told the king that be thought 1t was neither honourable nor well-pleasing to 
Warham’s God The bishop of Winchester persuaded it, and for the objections that were 
Deposition in against 1t, and the murmuring of the people who did not hke a marriage that 
L Herbert wag disputable, lest out of 1t new wars should afterwards arise about the nght of 
the crown, the pope's dispensation was thought sufficient to answer all, and his authority 
was then so undisput€d that 1t did it effectually So a bull was obtained on the 26th of 
December 1503, to this effect, ‘that the pope, according to the greatness of his authonty, 
Itisallowed Having received a petition from prince Henry and the princess Katharine, bear- 
by the Pope ing, that whereas the princess was lawfully marred to prince Arthur (which 
era which was perhaps consummated by the carnalts copula), who was dead without 
umb 1 
any issue, but they being desirous to marry for preserving the peace between 
the crowns of England and Spain, did petition his holiness for his dispensation , therefore 
the pope, out of his care to maintain peace among all catholic kings, did absolve them from 
all censures under which they might be, and dispensed with the impediment of their affinity, 
notwithstanding any apostolical constitutions or ordinances to the contrary, and gave them leave 
to marry, or if they were alrcady married, he confirming 1t, required their confessor to enjoin 
them some healthful penance for their having married before the dispensation was obtained ” 
It was not much to be wondered at, that the pope did readily grant thus, for though very 
Upon poh- many both cardinals and divines did then oppose it, yet the interest of the papacy, 
tical reasons which was preferred to all other considerations, required 1t For as that pope, 
I, Herbert bemg a great enemy to Louis XII the French king, would have done anything 
to make an alhance against him firmer , so he was a warlike pope who considered relipion 
very little, and therefore might be easily persuaded to confirm a thing that must needs 
oblige the succeeding kings of England to maintain the papal authority, since from it they 
derived their title to the crown, httle thinking that by a secret direction of an overruling 
Providence, that deed of his would occasion the extirpation of the papal power m England 
So strangely doth God make the devices of men become of no effect, and turn them to a 
contrary end tv that which 1s intended 
Upon this bull they were marned, the prince of Wales being yet underage But Warham 
‘Henry Pro- had so possessed the king with an aversion to this marnagc, that on the same 
testeagainstit day that the prince was of age, he by his father’s command, laid on him in the 
Jun 27,1505 presence of many of the nohlity and others, made a protestation in the hands of 
Collect ; Fox, bishop of Winchester, before a public notary, and read 1¢ himself, by which 
Mme he declared, “ That whereas he bemg under age was marred to the princess 
Ys Father Katharine, yet now coming to be of age, he did not confirm that marnage, 
also dissuaded but retracted and annulled it, and would not proceed in it, but intended 1m full 
it form of law to void 1t and break 1t off, which he declared he did frecly and of 
lis own accord ” 
Thus 1¢ stood during his father’s life, who continued to the last to be against 1t, and when 
Apnl 22, he was just dying, he charged his son to break 1t off, though 1t 1s possible that 
een a no consideration of religion might work so much on him as the apprehension he 
dies had of the troubles that might follow on a controverted title to the crown, of 
Henrybeing which the wars between the houses of York and Lancaster had given a fresh and 
tse ed sad demonstration The king bung dead, one of the first things that came 
nes her, under consultation was, that the young king must either break his marnage 
June 3 totally, or conclude 1t Arguments were brought on both hands, but those for 
o They i it prevailed most with the king 80 s1x weeks after he came to the crown he was 
June 24’ marned agam publicly, and soon after they were both crowned On the first 
Son born day of the year she made him a very acceptable new-year’s gift of a son, but he 
Jan 1,1511, died in the February thereafter she miscarned often, and another son dicd soon 
ape aT om aftcr he was born, only the lady Mary hved to a perfect age 
and dies Nov In this state was the king’s family when the queen left bearing more children, 
1514 and contractud some diseases that made her person unacceptable to him, but was 
bore ty as to her other qualities a virtuous and grave princess, much esteemed and 
1y16 beloved both of the king and the whole nation The king being out of 
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perce of more children, declared his daughter prineess of Wales, and sent her to 
udlow to hold her court there, and projected divers matches for her The first was 
with the dauphin, which was agreed to between the king of France and him the 9th 
of November 1518, as appears by the treaty yet extant But this was broken afterwards 
upon the king’s confederating with the emperor against France, and a new match 
Treaty ut agreed and sworn to between the emperor and the king at Windsor the 22nd 
0 of June 1522, the emperor being present in person. This being afterwards 
Hu Daugh neglected and broken by the emperor, by the advice of his courts and states, as 
afin ayral was formerly related, there followed some overtures of a marnage with Scotland. 
Dauphin, But those also vamshed, and there was a second treaty begun with France, the 
October 11 king offering his daughter to Francis himself, which he gladly accepting, a match 
as rgctanbas was treated, and on the last of April 1t was agreed that the lady Mary should 
ror, June 23, be given in marriage either to Francis himself, or to hs second son the duke of 
1522 Orleans, and that alternative was to be determined by the two kings, at an 

vate © interview that was to be between them soon after at Calais, with forfestures on 
Bept. 1524, both mdes 1f the match went not on 

Again to But while this was mm agitation the bishop of Tarbe, the French ambassador, 
terete made a great demur about the princess Mary’s being illegitimate, as begotten in 

For King ® marriage that was contracted against a divine precept, with which no human 
Francis him- authomty could dispense How far this was secretly concerted between the 
ae . vd French court and ours, or between the cardinal and the ambassador, 1s not known 
of Orleans, Lt 18 surmised that the king or the cardinal set on the French to make this 

The Kings exception publicly, that so the king might have a better colour to justify his swt 
of divorce, since other princes were already questioning 1t For if upon a 
marriage proposed of such infinite advantage to France, as that would be with 
the hair of the crown of England, they nevertheless made exceptions and pro- 
ceeded but coldly in 1t, 16 was very reasonable to expect that after the king’s death, other 
pretenders would have disputed her title in another manner 

To some 1t seemed strange that the king did offer his daughter to such great princes as 
the emperor and the king of France, to whom 1f England had fallen in her nght 1t must have 
been a province for though in the last treaty with France she was offered either to the 
king or his second son, by which either the children which the king might have by her, or 
the children of the duke of Orleans, should have been heirs to the crown of England, and 
thereby 1t would still have continued divided from France , yet this was full of hazard for 
if the duke of Orleans by lus brother's death should become king of France, as it after- 
wards fell out, or if the king of France had been once possessed of England, then according 
to the maxim of the French government, that whatever their king acquires he holds it in 
the nght of his crown, England was still to be a province to France, unless they freed them- 
selves by arms Others judged that the king intended to marry her to France, the more 
effectually to seclude her from the succession, considering the aversion his subyects had to a 
French government, that so he might more easily settle his bastard son the duke of Rich- 
mond 1n the succession of the crown 

While this treaty went on, the king’s scruples about his marriage began to take vent 

The King Lt 18 said that the cardinal did first infuse them ito him, and made Longland 
himself scru- bishop of Lincoln,that was the king's confessor, possess the king’s mind with them 
ples it in confession * If 1 was so, the king had, according to the religion of that 
Sema time, very Just cause of scruple, when his confessor judged his marriage sinful, 

and the pope's legate was of the same mind It 1s also said that the cardinal 

bemg ahenated from the emperor, that he might irreparably embroil the king and him, and 


questioned by 
Foreigners. 


* In a MS hie of Sw Thomas More, wrote not many the matter after that sort as is said, but the king brake 
years after Longland’s death, this account 1s mven ‘I the matter to him first, and never left urging him, until 
have beard Dr Draycot, that was his (Longland’s) chap- he had won him to give his consent-—of which his doings 
Jain and chancellor, say, That he once told the bishop he chd sore forethink himeelf, and repented afterward,” &c 
whst rumour ran, and deared to know of him the very MS, Coll, Eman, Cant.—-Anonymovs Conaxcrions 
truth, who answered, that in very deod he did not break 
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unite the king to the French interests, designed this out of spite, and that he was also dis 
satisfied toward the queen, who hated him for his lewd and dissolute hfe, and had oft 
admonished and checked him for 1t and that he therefore, dengmmng to engage the king to 
marry the French king’s sister the duchess of Alengon, did (to make way for that) set this 
matter on foot, but as I see no good authority for all this except the queen’s suspicions, 
InhisLetter 720 did afterwards charge the cardmal as the cause of all her trouble, so I 
toBucer,Sept #2 inclined to think the king’s scruples were much ancienter,—for the king 
10, 1531,n declared to Simon Grineus four years after this, that for seven years he had 
=e R abstained from the queen upon these scruples, so that by that it seems they had 
been received into the king’s mind three years before this time 
What were the king’s secret motives and the true grounds of his aversion to the queen, 
Thegrounds 18 only known to God, and till the discovery of all secrets at the day of judgment 
of hw scru- must lie hid But the reagons which he always owned, of which all human judi- 
ples catories must only take notice, shall be now fully opened He found by the law 
of Moses, if a man took his brother's wife they should die childless this made him reflect on the 
death of his children, which he now looked on as a curse from God for that unlawful marn 
Upon, this he set himself to study the case, and called for the judgments of the best divines and 
canonists For his own inquiry, Thomas Aquinas being the writer in whose works he took 
most pleasure, and to whose judgment he submitted most, did decide 1t clearly against him. 
For he both concluded, that the laws m Leviticus about the forbidden decrees of marmage 
were moral and eternal, such as obliged all Christians , and that the pope could only dispense 
with the laws of the church, but could not dispense with the laws of God, upon this 
reason, that no law can be dispensed with by any authonty but that which 1s equal to the 
authority that enacted 1t Therefore he infers that the pope can indeed dispense with all the 
laws of the church, but notwith the laws of God, to whose authority he could not pretend to 
be equal But as the king found this from his own private study, so having commanded the 
Alling - 2Fhabishop of Canterbury to require the opinions of the bishops of England, they 
Bishops ex- ll in a writing under their hands and seals declared they judged 1t an unlawful 
cept Fisher marmage Only the bishop of Rochester refused to set his hand to 1t, and though 
irs ttun- the archbishop pressed him most earnestly to it, yet he persisted in Ins refusal, 
saying, that 1t was against his conscience Upon which the archbishop made another 
write down his name, and set his seal to the resolution of the rest of the shops But this being 
Cavendish'’s afterwards questioned, the bishop of Rochester demied it was his hand, and the 
Lafe of Wol- archbishop pretended that he had leave given him by the bishop to put his hand to 
aey it, which the other demied Nor wasit hkely that Fisher, who scrupled in conscience 
to subscribe 1t himself, would have consented to such a weak artifice But all the other 
bishops did declare against the marriage, and as the king himself said afterwards in the Legan- 
tine court, neither the cardinal nor the bishop of Lincoln did first suggest these scruples, but 
the king being possessed with them, did in confession propose them to that bishop and added 
that the cardinal was so far from chenshing them, that he did all he could to stifle them. 
The king was now convinced that his marriage was unlawful, both by his own study and 
” The dangers the resolution of is divines And as the point of conscience wrought on him, so 
that were like the interest of the kmgdom required, that there should be no doubting about the 
tofollowfrom succession to the crown lest as the long civil war between the houses of York 
- and Lancaster had been buried with his father, so a new onc should rise up at his 
death The king of Scotland was the next heir to the crown vfter hisdaughtcr And if he 
married his daughter to any out of France, then he had rcason to judge, that the French upon 
their ancient alliance with Scotland, and that they might divide and distract England, would 
be ready to assist the king of Scotland in his pretensions or if he marned her in France, 
then all those in England to whom the French government was hateful, and the emperor and 
other princes to whom the French power grew formidable, would have been as ready to 
support the pretensions of Scotland Or if he should either set up Ins bastard son, or the 
children which his sister bore to Charles Brandon, there was still cause to fear a bloody deci- 
sion of a title that was so doubtful And though this may seem a consideration too politic 
and foreign to a matter of that nature, yet the obligation that les on a prince to provide for 
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the happmeas and quiet of his subyects was so weighty a thing, that it might well come im 
among other motives to incline the king much to have this matter determmed At this time 
Wolseywent the cardinal went over into France, under colour to conclude a league between 
into France the two crowns, and to treat about the means of setting the pope at hberty, 
1527,Jul 11 who was then the emperor's prisoner at Rome, and also for a project of peace 
between Francis and the emperor But his chef business was to require Francis to declare 
his resolutions concerning that alternative about the lady Mary To which 1t was answered, 
that the duke of Orleans, as a fitter match in years, was the French king’s choice , but this 
matter fell to the ground upon the process that followed soon after 
The king did much apprehend the opposition the emperor was like to make to his designs, 
The King’s ¢ither out of a principle of nature and honour to protect lis aunt, or out of a 
fears & hopes maxim of state, to raise his enemy all the trouble he could at home But, on the 
about it other hand, he had some cause to hope well, even in that particular, for the 
question of the unlawfulness of the match had been first debated im the Cortes, or assembly 
of the states at Madrid, and the emperor had then showed himself so favourable to 1¢ that he 
broke the match (to which he had bound Inmself) with the princess , therefore the king had 
reason to think, that this at least would mitigate his opposition The emperor had also used 
the pope so hardly, that 1t could not be doubted that the pope hated him And it was 
believed that he would find the protection of the king of England most necessary to secure 
him, either from the greatness of France or Spain, who were fighting for the best part of 
Italy, which must needs fall mto one of ther hands, therefore the king did not doubt but tho 
pope would be compliant to his desires And in this he was much confirmed by the hopes, 
or rather assurance, which the cardinal gave him of the pope's favour , who, either calculating 
what was to be expected from that court on the account of their own interest, or upon some 
promises made him, had undertaken to the king to bring that matter about to his heart’s 
content It 1s certain that the cardinal had carried over with him out of the king’s treasure 
L Herbert 240,000 to be employed about the pope’s hberty But whether he had made a 
bargain for the divorce, or had fancied that nothing could be denied him at Rome, 
it does not appear It 1s clear by many of hus letters, that he had undertaken to the king 
that the business should be done, and 1t 1s not like that a man of lis wisdom would have 
adventured to do that without some good warrant 
But now that the suit was to be moved in the court of Rome, they were to devise such 
The argu- §rguments as were hke to be well heard there It would have becn unacceptable 
ments against to have insisted on the nullity of the bull on this account, because the matter of 
the Bull = 1, was unlawful, and fcll not within the pope’s power For popcs, hke other 
princes, do not love to hear the extent of their prerogative disputed or defined , and to 
condemn the bull of a former pope as unlawful, was a dangerous precedent, at a time when 
the pope's authority was reyected by so many inGermany Therefore the canonists, as well 
as divines, were consulted, to find such nullities in the bull of dispensation as, according to the 
canon law and the proceedings of the Rota, might serve to invalidate 1¢ without any diminu- 
tion of the papal power, which bemg once done, the marriage that followed upon 1t must 
needs be annulled When the canonists examined the bull, they found much matter to 
proceed upon It 1s a maxim in law, that if the pope be surprised in anything, and bulls be 
procured upon false suggestions and untrue premises, they may be annulled afterwards , 
upon which foundation most of all the processes against popes’ bulls were grounded Now, 
they found by the preamble of this bull, that 1t was said, the king had desired that he mght 
be dispensed with to marry the princess Tus was false, for the king had made no such 
desire, being of an age that was below such considerations—but twelve years old Then it 
appeared by the preamble, that this bull was desired by the king to preserve the peace 
between the king of England and Ferdinand and Isabella (called Elizabetha in the bull), the 
kings of Spain To which they excepted, that 1t was plain this was false, since the king, 
being then but twelve years old, could not be supposed to have such deep speculations, and 
so large a prospect, as to desire a match upon @ politic account Then 1¢ bemg also im the 
bull, that the pope’s dispensation was granted to keep peace between the crowns, if there wag 
no hazard of any breach or war between them, this was a false suggestion, by which the pope 
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had been made believe, that this match was necessary for averting some great mischicf, and 
1t was known that there was no danger at all of that, and so this bull was obtained by a 
surprise. Besides, both king Henry of England and Isabella of Spain were dead before the 
king married his queen, so the marnage could not be vahd by virtue of a bull that was 
granted to maintam amity between princes that were dead before the marnage was con- 
summated and they also judged, that the protestation which the kg made when he came 
of age, did retract any such pretended desire that might have been preferred to the pope in 
his name, and that, from that time forward, the bull could have no further operation, since 
the ground upon which it was granted, which was the king’s desire, did then cease, any 
pretended desire before he was of age being clearly annulled and determined by that protes- 
— iis he was of age, so that a subsequent marnage founded upon the bull must needs 

e Vol 

These were the grounds upon which the canomists advised the process at Rome to be carned 

Woleey’s °9 But first to amuse or overreach the Spamard, the king sent word to his 
pivice to the ambassador in Spain to silence the noise that was made about it in that court 
ey i Whether the king had then resolved on the person that should succeed the 

"6". queen, when he had obtained what he desired, or not, 1s much questioned Some 
suggest, hat from the beginning he was taken with the charms of Anne Boleyn, and that 
all this process was moved by the unseen spring of that sccrct affection Others will have 
this amour to have been later in the king’s thoughts Tow early 1t came there, at this 

Stndera his “stance, 1t 1s not easy to determine But before I say morc of it, she being so 
story about considerable a person in the following relation, I shall give some account of her 
Anne Boleyn “ Sanders has assured the world that the king had a hiking to her mother, who 
exammed —_ was daughter to the duke of Norfolk, and to the end that he might enjoy her 

Forthshe with the less disturbance, he sent her husband, sir Thomas Bolcyn, to be 
ee ambassador in France, and that after two years’ absence, Jus wife being with 
Moor, a Book CMild, he came over, and sued a divorce against her in the archbishop of 
that wasncver Canterbury's court, but the king sent the marquis of Dorchester to let him 
seon by any know that she was with child by him, and that therefore the king desired he 
body else =» would pass the matter over, and be reconciled to his wife to which he 
consented And so Anne Boleyn, though she went under the name of his daughter, yet was 
of the king’s begettimg As he describes her, she was ill-shaped and ugly, had sx fingers, a 
gag-tooth, and a tumour under her chin, with many other unseemly things im her person 
At the fifteenth year of her age, he says both her father’s butler and chaplaim lay with her 
afterwards she was sent to France, where she was at first kept privately in the house of a 
person of quality, then she went to the French court, where she led such a dissolute life 
that she was called the English hackney That the French king liked her, and from the 
freedoms he took with her she was callid the king’s mule But returning to England, 
she was admitted to the court, where she quichly perceived how weary the king was of the 
queen, and what the cardinal was designing , and having gained the kings affection, she 
governed it so, that by all mnocent freedoms she drew him into her toils, and by the 
appearances of a severe virtue, with which she disguised hersclf, so mcreascd Ins affcction 
and esteem, that he resolved to put her in Ins qucen’s place as soon as the divorce was 
granted” The samo author adds, “that the king had hkewise enjoyed her sister,” with a 
great deal more, to the disgrace of this lady and hcr family 

I know 1t 18 not the work of an lustoman to refute the les of others, but rather to 

deliver such a plain account as will be a more effectual confutation than anything can be 
that 1s said by way of argument which belongs to other writers And at the end of this 
king’s reign, I intend to set down a collection of the most notorious falsehoods of that 
writer, together with the evidences of ther being so But all this of Anne Boleyn 1s 80 
palpable a lie, or rather a complicated heap of hes, and so much depends on it, that I 
presume it will not offend the reader to de detaimed a few minutes in the refutation of it 
For if 1¢ were true, very much might be drawn from 1t, both to disparage king Henry, who 
pretended conscience to annul Ins marnage for the nearness of affinity, and yct would after 
that marry bis own daughter It leaves also a foul and lasting stam, both on the memory 
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of Anne Boleyn, and of her incomparable daughter, queen Elizabeth It also derogates so 
much from the first reformers, who had some kind of dependence on queen Aune Boleyn, 
that 1t geems to be of great 1mportance for directing the reader in the yudgment he 1s to 
make of persons and things, to lay open the falsehood of this account It were sufficient 
for blasting it that there 1s no proof pretended to be brought for any part of 1t, but a book 
of one Rastall, a judge, that was never seen by any other person than that wnter The title 
of the book 1s ‘The Life of Sir Thomas More” There 1s great reason to think that Rastall 
never writ any such book, for 1¢ 1s most common for the lives of great authors to be prefixed 
to their works Now this Rastall published all More’s works in queen Mary’s reign, to 
which if he had written Ins life 1t 19 hkely he would have prefixed 1} No evidence 
therefore being given for his relation, either from record, letters, or the testimony of any 
person who was privy to the matter, the whole 1s to be looked upon as a black forgery, 
devised on purpose to defame queen Elizabeth, for upon her mother’s death, who can 
doubt but that some, either to flatter the king or to defame her, would have published 
these things, which, if they had been true, could be no secrets? For a lady of her 
mother’s condition to bear a child two ycars after her husband was sent out of England on 
such a public employment, and a process thereupon to be entered in the archbishop’ courts, 
are things that are not so soon to be forgotten And that she herself was under so ill a 
reputation, both in her father’s family and in France, for common lewdness, and for beng 
the king’s concubine, are things that could not he nd = And yet, when the books of the 
archbishop’s courts (which are now burnt) were extant, 1t was published to ‘the 
F oe world, and satisfaction offered to every one that would take the pais to inform 
themselves, that there was no such thing on record Nor did any of the writers 
of that time, either of the imperial or papal sido, once mention these things, notwithstanding 
their great occasion to doit But eighty years after, this fable was invented, or at least 1t 
was then first published, when 1t was safer to lhe, because none who had hved im the time 
could disprove it 
But 1t has not only no foundation, but Sanders, through the vulgar errors of liars, has 
strained his wit to make so 111 a story of the lady, that some things 1n his own relation make 
it plainly appear to be impossible For to pass by those many improbable things that he 
relates, as namely, that both the king of England and the French king could be so taken 
with so ugly and monstrous a woman, of so notorious and lewd manners , and that this king, 
for the space of seven years, that 1s, during the suit of the divorce, should continue 
enamoured of her, and never discover this, or having discovered 1t should yet resolve at all 
hazards to make her Ins wife , which are things that would require no common testimony to 
make them seem credible there 1s beside in that story a heap of things so inconsistent with 
one another, that none but such a one as Sanders could have had either blindness or brow 
enough to have made or published 1 ~—For first, if the king, that he might the more freely 
enjoy sir Thomas Boleyn’s lady, sent him over into France, as Sanders says, I shall allow it 
as soon as may be, that 1t was in the very begmning of his reign 1509 = Then the time 
when Anne Boleyn was born, being according to Sanders’s account two years after, that 
must be Anno 151], and being, as he says, deflowered when she was fifteen, that must be Anno 
1526 Then some time must be allowed for her going to France, for her living privately 
there for some time, and afterwards for her coming to court, and meriting those characters 
that he says went upon her, and after all that, for her return mto England, and insinuating 
herself into the king’s favour yet by Sanders’s own relation, these things must have 
happened in the same year 1526, for in that year he makes the king think of putting away 
his wife in order to marry Anne Boleyn, when, according to his account, she could be but 
fifteen years old, though this king had sent sir Thomas Boleyn into France the first day of 
his coming to the crown But that he was not sent so early appears by several grants, 
that I have seen in the rolle, which were made to him im the first four years of the king’s 
reign they sufficiently show that he was all that while about the king’s person, and mention 
no services beyond sea, but about the king’s person, as the ground upon which they were 
made Besides, I find in the treaty-rolls no mention of his being ambassador the first 
eight years of the king's reign In the first year the bishops of Winchester and Durham, 
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and the earl of Surry, are named in the treaty between, the two crowns, as the king’s 
Ma 10,1509 ambassadors in France After this, none could be ambassadors there for two 
Feb 12,1511 years together, for before two years elapsed there was a war proclaimed against 
, 1514 France, and when overtures were made for a peace, 1t appears by the treaty-rolls 
that the earl of Worcester was sent over ambassador And when the king's sister was sent 
over to Lewis the French king, though sir Thomas Boleyn went over with her, he was not 
.. then so mucti considered as to be made an ambassador For in the commission 
23, 6° that was given to many pcrsons of quality, to deliver her to her husband king 
Lewis XII, sir Thomas Boleyn 1s not named = The persons in the commission 
are, the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Dorchester, the bishop of Durham, the carls of 
1515 Surry and Worcester, the prior of St Johns, and doctor West dean of Windsor 
A year after that, sr Thomas Boleyn was made ambassador , but then it was 
too late for Anne Boleyn to be yet unborn, much less could 1t be, as Sanders says, that she 
was born two years after 1t 
But the learned Camden, whose study and profession led him to a more particular 
Cambd In KBowledge of these things, gives us anvother account of her birth Tc says that 
apparatu ad =she was born in the year 1507, which was two ycars befere the king came to 
Hist kimab the crown And if it be suggested, that then the prince, to enjoy hur mothor, 
Reg prevailed with lis father to send her husband beyond sea, that mnst be done 
when the prince himself was not fourteen ycars of age, so they must make him to have 
corrupted other men’s wives at that age, when yct they will not allow lis brothc: (no not 
when he was two years oldcr) to have known his own wife 
But now I leave this foul fiction, and go to deliver certain truths Anne Boleyn’s mother 
Her Buth, 28 daughter to the duke of Norfolk, and sister to the duke that was at the 
’ time of the divorce lord treasurer Her fathcr’s mothcr was one of the daughters 
and heirs to the earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, and hei grcat-grandfathcr sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn, who had been lord mayor of London, marned one of the danghtcrs and heirs of the 
lord Ilastings, and their faimly, 13 they had mxed with so much great blood, so had 
1514s Marned their daughters to very noble families — She bemg but seven years old 
was carried over to France with the king’s sister, which shows she could have 
none of those deformities in her person, sincc such are not brought into the courts and familics 
of queens And though upon the French hing’s dcath the quecn dowager came 
soon back to England, yet she was so hkcd in the French court, that the ncxt 
king Francis’s queen kept her about hcrself for some years and aftcr her dcath the king’s 
sister, the duchess of Alengon, kept her im her court all the wlule she was m France , which 
as 1t shows there was somewhat extraordinary 1m her person, so those princesses being much 
celebrated for thoir virtues, 1t 1s not to be imagincd that any pcrson so notonously defamed 
as Sanders would represent her was entcrtained in their courts 
Her commg _ When she came into England 1s not so clear 1t 1s said that in the year 1522, 
to England When war was made on France, her father who was thcn «wmbassador was 
L Herbert recalled, and brought her over with him, which 1s not improbable , but if she 
pala came then, she did not stay long in England, for Camden says that she served 
Cavendish queen Claudia of France till her death (which was in July 1524), and after that 
snys she was she was taken into service by king Francis’s sister How long she continued in 
Cuncon = that service I do not find, but 1t 1s probable that she returned out of France with 
her father from his embassy in the year 1527, when, as Stow says, he brought 
with him the picture of her mistress, who was offered in marriage to this king = If she came 
out of France before, as those authors before-mentioned say, 1t appears that the king had no 
design upon her then, because he suffered hor to return, and when one mistress dicd to take 
another in France , but 1f she stayed there all this while, then it 1s probable he had not seen 
her till now at last, when she came out of the princess of Alengon’s service but whensoever 
it was that she came to the court of England, 1t 1s certain that she was much considered in 
it. And though the queen, who had taken her to be one of her maids of honour, had 
afterwards just cause to be displeased with her as her mval, yct she carned herself so, that 
in the whole progress of the suit, Inever find the queen herself, or any of her agents, fia the 
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least 111 character on her, which would most certainly have been done had there been any 
just cause or good colour for 1t 

And so far was thus lady at least for some time from any thoughts of marrying the king, 

She 1s con- that she had consented to marry the lord Piercy the earl of Northumberland’s 
tracted to the eldest son, whom his father, by a strange compliance with the cardinal’s vamty, 
Lord Pierey had placed in his court and madebim one of hisservants The thing 1s considerable, 
and clears many things that belong to this lustory , and the relator of 1t was an ear-witness of 

Cavendish’s the discourse upon it, as himself informs us The cardinal hearing that the lord 
Life of Wol- Piercy was making addresses to Anne Boleyn, one day as he came from the 
sey court called for him before lus servants (before us all, says the relator, including 
himeelf) and “chid him for it, pretending at first that 1t was unworthy of him to match so 
meanly , but he justified his choice, and reckoned up her birth and quality, which he said 
was not inferior to his own And the cardinal insisting fiercely, to make him lay down his 
pretensions, he told him he would willingly submit to the king and lnm, but that he had 
gone so far before many witnesses that he could not forsake it, and knew not how to 
discharge his conscience, and therefore he entreated the cardinal would procure him the 
king’s favour mit Upon that the cardinal mm great rage said, Why ? thinkest thou that the 
king and I know not what we have to do mn so weighty a matter ? yes I warrant you, but I 
can sec in thee no submission at all to the purpose and said, You have matched yourself 
with such a one as neither the king nor yet your father will agree to 1t, and therefore I 
will send for thy father, who at his coming shall either make thee break this unadvised 
bargain, or disinherit thee for ever To which the lord Piercy replied, that he would submit 
himself to him, if his consuence were discharged of the weighty burden that lay upon it, and 
soon after his father come into court, he was diverted another way ” 

Had that writer told us in what year this was done, 1t had given a great hght to direct 
us, but by thus relation we see that she was so far from thinking of the king at that time, 
that she had engaged herself another way, but how far this went on her side, or whether it 
was afterwards made use of when she was divorced from the king, shall be considered 1m 1ts 
proper place It also appears that there was a design about her then formed between the 
king and the cardinal , yet how far that went, whether to make her queen or only to corrupt 
her, 18 not evident Jt 1s said, that upon this she ever after hated the cardinal, 
and that he never designed the divorce after he saw on whom the king had fixed 
lus thoughts but all that 1s a mistake, as will afterwards appear 

And now, having made way through these things that were previous to the first motion of 

the divorce, my narration leads me next to the motion itself The king, resolving 

The King *0 put the matter home to the pope, sent doctor Kmght, secretary of state, to 
moved for ins Rome, with some imstructions tosprepare the pope for 1t, and to observe what 
ee at = might be the best method, and who the fittest tools to work by At that time 

a tho family of the Cassah, bemg three brothers, were entertained by the king as 
his agents in Italy, both m Rome, Venice, and other places Sir Gregory Cassali was then 
his ordinary ambassador at Rome to him was the first full despatch about this business 
directed by the cardinal, the original whereof 1s yet extant, dated the 5th of December 1527, 
which the reader will find in the Collection but here I shall give the heads of 1t 

“* After great and high compliments and assurances of rewards, to engage him to follow 

Thefirstde- the business very vigorously and with great diligence, he writes, that he had before 
spatchaboutit opened the king’s case to him, and that, partly by his own study, partly by the 
hoe gq OPmmton of many divines, and other learned men of all sorts, he found that he could 

ia no longer, with a good conscience, continue m that marmage with the queen 
having God and the quiet and salvation gf his soul chiefly before his eyes And that he had 
consulted both the most learned divines and canonists, as well in his own dominions as else- 
where, to know whether the pope’s dispensation could make st good, and that many of them 
thought the pope could not dispense, mn this case, of the first degree of affimty, which they 
esteemed forbidden by a divine, moral, and natural law, and all the rest concluded, that the 
pope could not do it but upon very weighty reasons, and they found not any such m the 
bull Then he lays out the reasons for annulling the bull, which were touched before, upon 
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which they all concluded the dispensation to be of no force, that the king looked on the 
death of his sons as a curse from God, ahd, to avoid further judgments, he now desired help 
of the apostohc see, to consider his case, to reflect on what he had merited by these services 
he had done the papacy, and to find a way that he, bemg divorced from his queen, may 
marry another wife, of whom, by the blessmg of God, he might hope for issue male — There- 
fore the ambassador was to use all means possible to be admitted to speak to the pope 
in private, and then to’ dehver him these letters of credence, in which there was a most 
earnest clause added with the king’s own hand He was also to make a condoleance of the 
miseries the pope and cardinals were in, both m the king’s name and the cardinal’s, and to 
assure the pope they would use all the most effectual means that were possible for sctting 
them at liberty, mm which the cardinal would employ as much industry as if there wure no 
other way to come to the kingdom of heaven but by doing 1t Then he was to open the 
king’s business to the pope,—the scruples of his consuience, the great danger of cruel wars 
upon so disputable a succession, the entreaties of all the nobilhty and the whole kingdom, 
with many other urgent reasons, to obtain what was desired He was also to lay before the 


spope the present condition of Chnstendom and of Italy, that he might consider of what 1m- 


portance it was to his own affairs, and to the apostolic see, to engage the king so firmly to 
his interests as this would certamly do And to move that the pope, without communmi- 
cating the matter to any person, would frecly grant it, and sign the commission which was 
therewith sent engrossed in due form, and ready to be signed, by which the cardinal was 
authorized, with the assistance of such as he should choose, to proceed in the matter, according 
to"some instructions which were also sent fairly written out for the pope to sign A dis- 
pensation was also sent in due form , and, if these were expeded, he mht assure the pope, 
that as the king had sent over a vast sum to the French king, for paying his army 1n Italy, 
so he would spare no travel nor treasure, but make war upon the cmperor in Flanders, with 
his whole strength, till he forced him to set the pope at Ifberty, and restore the state of the 
church to its former power and digmty And if the pope were alrcady at liberty, and had made 
an agreement with the emperor, he was to represcnt to him how hittle cause he had to trust 
much to the emperor, who had so oft broke Ins faith, and designed to do all he could 
towards the depressing the ecclesiastical state And the pope was to be remembered, 
that he had dispensed with the emperor's oath for marrying the king’s daughter without 
communicating the matter to the king And if he had done so much for one that had been 
ins enemy, how much more might the king expect the like favour, who had always pad 
him a most filial duty ? Or if the pope would not grant the commission to the cardinal to 
try the matter, as a person that being the king’s chef minister was not mdifferent enough 
to yudge in any of the king’s concerns, he was by all means to overcome that, aid assure 
the pope that he would procced in it as a judge ought todo But if the pope stood upon 
it, and would by no means be persuaded to sign thc commission for the cardinal, then he 
was to propose Staphileus, dean of the Rota, who was then in England, and was to except 
against all other foreigners, if the pope chanced to propose any other He was also to 
represent to the pope, that the king would look upon a dclay as a demu, and if the pone 
inched to consult with any of the cardinals about it, be was to divert him from it all that 
was possible but if the pope would needs do it, then he was to addiess Inmself to 
them, and partly by forming them of the reasons of the king's caus, partly by rewarding 
the good offices they should do, he was to engage them for the hing And with this despatch 
letters were sent to cardinal Pucci, Sanctorum Quatuor, and the other cardinals, to be made 
use of as there should be occasion for 1t And because money was hke to be the most 
powerful argument, especially to men impoverished by a captivity, ten thousand ducats 
were remitied to Venice, to be distmbuted as the king's affairs requred, and he was 
empowered to make further promises as he saw cause for it, which the king would faithfully 
make good , and in particular, they were to be wanting in nothing that might absolutely 
engage the cardinal Datary to favour the king’s business 

ThePopegrants The same things had been committed to the secretary's care, and they were 
it when he was both to proceed by concert, each of them domg all that was possible to pro- 
oo mote the business But before this reached Rome, secretary Kught was come 
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thither, and finding it impossible to be admitted to the pope's presence, he had by 
Collect. corrupting some of his guards sent him the sum of the king’s demands Upon 
Numb. 4th. which the pope sent him word that the dispensation should be sent fully expeded. 
So gracious was a pope in captivity But at that time the general of the Observants ia 
Spain being at Rome, required a promise of the pope not to grant anything that might 
prejudice the queen’s cause, till 1t were first communicated to the 1mperalists there But 
p when the pope made his escape, the secretary and the ambassador went to him 
ty ah a as > to Orvieto about the end of December, and first did im the king’s and cardinal’s 
name congratulate his freedom Then the secretary discoursed the business. 
The pope owned that he had recerved the message which he had sent to him at Rome, but 
mn respect of his promise, and that yet in a manner he was in captivity, he begged the king 
would have a little patience, and he should before long have not only that dispensation, but 
anything elee that lay in his power But the secretary not bemg satisfied with that excuse, 
the pope in the end said he should have it, but with tus condition, that he would beseech 
the king not to proceed upon it till the pope were fully at liberty, and the Germans and 
Spantards were driven out of Italy And upon the king’s promusing this, the dispensation 
was to be put in his hands So the secretary, who had a great mind once to have 
the bull in his possession, made no scruple to engage his promise for that The pofe also 
told them he was not expert im those tlings, but he easily apprehended the danger that 
might arise from any dispute about the succession to the crown, and that therefore he would 
communicate the business to the cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor, upon which they resolved to 
prevent that cardinal’s being with the pope, and went and delivered the letters they had 
for him, and promised him a good reward if he were favourable to their requests in the 
king's behalf Then they showed him the commissions that were sent from England , but 
he upon the perusal of them said, they could not pass without a perpetual dishonour on the 
pope and the king too, and exceptéd to scveral clauses that were in them So they desired 
him to draw one that might both be sufficient for the king’s purpose, and such as the pope 
might with honour grant Which being done, the pope told them, that though he appre- 
hended great danger to Inmself if the emperor should know what he had done, yet he 
would rather expose himself to utter ruin than give the king or the cardinal cause to think 
And being 11m ingrate , but with many sighs and tears he begged that the king would not 
at hberty, precipitate things, or expose him to be undone, by beginning any process upon 
givesa Bull the bull And so he delivered the commission and dispensation signed to 
me Knight But the means that the pope proposed for ns publishing and owning 
what he now granted, was, that Lautrec with the French army should march, and coming 
The Pope's Where the pope was, should require him to grant the commission, so that the 
eraft and po- pope should excuse himself tothe emperor, that he had refused to grant 1t upon 
hey the desire of the English ambassador, but that he could not deny the general of 
the French army to do an act of public justice, and by this means he would save his hononr, 
and not seem guilty of breach of promise , and then he would despatch the commission about 
the time of Lautrec’s being near him, and therefore he entreated the king to accept of what 
was then granted for the present The commission and dispensation was given to the 
secretary, and they promised to send the bull after him, of the same form that was desired 
from England, and the pope engaged to reform 1t as should be found needful And it 
seems by these letters, that a dispensation and commission had been signed by the pope, 
when he was a prisoner, but they thought not fit to make any use of them, lest they should 
be thought null, as bemg granted when the pope was 1n captivity 
Thus the pope expressed all the readiness that could be expected from him, 1n the circum- 
And the Stances he was then in, being overawed by the imperialists, who were harassing 
measures that the country, and taking castles very near the place where he was Lautrec, with 
governed = the French army, lay still fast about Bonomi, and as the season of the year was 
aia not favourable, so he did not express any inclinations to enter into action. The 
cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor got four thousand crowns as the reward of his pais, and in 
earnest of what he was to expect when the matter should be brought to a final conclusion 
In this whole matter the pope carmed himself as a wise and politic prince, that considered 
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his interest, and provided agamst dangers with great forenght But as for apostolical 
wisdom, and the simplicity of the gospel, that was not to be expected from him _ For now, 
though the high-sounding names of Chnist’s vicar, and St Peter's successor, were still retamed 
to keep up the pope's dignity and authomty, yet they had for many ages governed 
themeelves as secular princes , so that the maxims of that court were no more to keep a 
good conscience, and to proceed according to the rules of the gospel, and the practice of the 
primitive church, committing the event to God, and submitting to his willin all things , but 
the keeping a balance, the maintaining their interest m the courts of princes, the secunng 
their domimions, and the raising their families, being that which they chiefly looked at, it 1s 
not to be wondered at that the pope governed himself by these measures, though religion 
was to be made use of to help him out of straits _Alll this I set down the more particularly, 
both because I take my information from original letters, and that 1t may chiefly appear how 
matters went at that time in the court of Rome 
Secretary Kmght beg imfi:m could not travel with that haste that was required im this 
* business, and therefore he sent the protonotary Gambara with the commission and 
dispensation to England, and followed in easy journeys The cardinals that had been 
acess consulted with did all express great readiness in granting the hing’s desire The 
Numb 5th C@rdinal Datary had forsaken the court, and betaken himsclf to serve God and 
his cure, and other cardinals were hostages, so that now there were but five 
about the pope, Monte, Sanctorum Quatuor, Ridolphi, Ravennatc, and Perusino But a 
motion being made of sending over a legate, the pope would by no means hearken to 1t, 
for that would draw new troubles on hmm from the emperor That had been desired from 
England by a despatch of the 27th of December, which pressed a speedy conclusion of the 
business, upon which the pope on the 12th of January did communicate the matter under 
Themethod the seal of confession to the cardinals Sanctorum Quatuor and Simoneta (who 
proposd by was then come to the court), and upon conference with them, he proposed to 
the Pope =—s gir Gregory Cassah, that he thought the safer way was, ‘that eithur by virtue 
Na Gh of the commission that the secretary had obtained, or by the legantine power 
that was lodged with the cardinal of York, he should proceed in the business 
And if the king found the matter clear in his own conscience (in which the pope said, no 
doctor in the whole world could resolve the matter better than the king himself), he should 
without more noise make judgment be given, and prcsently marry another wite, and then 
send for a legate to confirm the matter And 1t would be easicr to ratify all when it was 
once done, than to go on ina process from Rome For the queen would protest that both 
the place and the judges were suspected, and not free , upon which, in the course of law, the 
pope must grant an inhibition for the king’s not marrying another wlule the suit depended, 
and must avocate the business to be heard in the court of Rome, which, with other prejudices, 
were unavoidable in a public process by bulls from Rome But if the thing went on in 
England, and the king had once marned another wife, the pope then would find very good 
reasons to justify the confirming a thing that was gone so far, and promiscd to send any 
cardinal whom they should name Tus the pope dsired the ambassador would signify to 
the king as the advice of the two cardinals, and take no notice of himinit But the 
despatch shows he was a more faithful mimster than to do so 
The ambassador found all the earnestness in the pope that was posmble to comply with 
the king, and that he was jealous both of the emperor and Francis, and depended wholly 
on the king, so that he found, if the terror of the imperial forces were over, the court of 
England would dispose of the apostolical see as they pleascd And indeed this advice, 
how hittle soever 1¢ had of the simplicity of the gospel, was certamly prudent and subtle, 
and that which of all things the Spamards apprehended most And therefore the general of 
the Observants moved cardinal Campegio, then at Rome, for an inhubition, lest the process 
should be carned on and determined in England But that bemg sigmfied to the pope, he 
said it could not be granted, since there was no suit depending, m which case only an 
inhibition can be granted 
Staphilouseent But now I must look over again to England, to open the counsels there At 
from England that time Staphileus was there, and he, either to make his court the better, ur 
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that he was so persuaded im opimon, seemed fully satiefied about the justice of the 
king's cause. So they sent him to Rome with instructions both public and secret. 
The public instructions related to the pope's affairs, mn which all possible assistance was 
promised by the king But one proposition in them flowed from the cardinal’s ambition -~ 

HisInstruc- ‘‘ That the kings of England and France thought 1t would advance the pope's 
tions interests, 1f he should command the cardinals that were under no restraint to 
Cotton. Lib meet m some secure place to consider of the affairs of the church, that they 
vee might suffer no prejudice by the pope's captivity, and for that end, and to 

Duplicates CONServe the dignity of the apostohc see, that they should choose such a vicar or 
corrected by president, as partly by Ins prudence and courage, partly by the assistance of the 
theCardinal’s two kmgs upon whom depended all their hopes, might do such services to the 
mand apostolic see as were most necessary in that distracted time, by which the 
pope’s liberty would be hastened 

It cannof be imagined but the pope would be offended with this proposition, and apprehend 
that the cardinal of York was not satisficd to be ntnguing for the popedom after Ins death, * 
but was aspiring to 1t while he was alive For as 1¢ was plain he was the person that must 
be chosen for that trust, so 1f tho pope were used hardly by the emperor, and forced to 1ll 
conditions, the vicar so chosen and his cardinals would disown those conditions, which might 
end in a schism or Ins deposition But Staphileus’ secret mstructions related wholly to the 
king’s business, which were these ‘That the king had opened to him the error of his 
marriage, and that the said bishop out of his great learmng did now clearly perceive how 
invalid and insufficient 1t was therefore the king recommended 1¢ to his care, that he would 
convince the pope and the cardinals with the arguments that had been laid before him, and 
of which a breviate was given him” He was also to represent the great mischiefs that might 
follow, if princes got not justice and ease from the apostolic see Therefore if the pope were 
yet in captivrty he was to propose a meeting of the cardinals, for choosing the cardinal of 
York to be their head during the pope’s imprisonment, or that a full commission might be 
sent to him for the king’s matter And 1m particular he was to take care that the busimess 
might be tried in England And for his pains im promoting the king’s concerns, the king 
promised to procure a bishopric for him wm France, and to help him toa cardinal’s hat By 
him the king wrote to the pope The rude draught of 1t remains under the cardinal’s hand, 
earnestly desiring a speedy and favourable despatch of lis busincss with a credence to the 
bearcr 

The cardinal also wrote to the pope by him, and after a long congratulating his hberty 

The Card. With many sharp reficctions on the emperor, he pressed a despatch of the kinp’s 
nal’s Letters business, 1n which he would not use many words ‘“ This only I will add,” says 
by him he, ‘that that which 1s desired 1s holy and just, and very much for the safety 
and quiet of this kingdom, which 1s most devoted to the apostolical see” He also wrote by 
the same hand to the ambassador, “that the king would have things so carned, that all 
occasion of discontent or cavilling, whether at home or abroad, might be removed, and 
therefore desired that another cardinal might be sent legate to England, and jomed im 
commission with himself for judging the matter He named either Campegio, Tranus, or 
Farnese or if that could not be obtamed, that a fuller commission mght be sent to himeelf, 
with all possible haste, since delays might produce great inconvemences If a legate were 
named, then care must be taken that he should be one who was learned, indifferent, and 
tractable , and 1f Campegio could be the man, he was the fittest person, And when one 
was named, he should make him a decent present, and assure him that the king would most 
liberally recompense all lis labour and expense He also required him to press his speedy 
despatch, and that the commission should be full to try and determine, without any reservation 
of the sentence to be given by the pope” This despatch 1 interlined, and amended with 
the cardinal’s own hand 

But upon the arrival of the messenger whom the secretary had sent, with the commission 

A Larger 2nd dispensation, and the other packets before-mentioned , 1t was debated in the 
Bull desired king's council, whether he should go on 1m his process, or continue to solicit new 
by the King bulls from Rome On the one hand, they saw how tedious, dangerous, and 
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* expensive & process at Rome was like to prove and therefore 1t seemed the easiest and most 
expedite way to proceed before the cardinal in his legantine court, who should ex officio, and 
in the summary way of their court, bring 1t to a speedy conclusion But on the other hand, 
if the cardinal gave sentence, and the king should marry, then they were not sure but 
before that time the pope might either change his mind, or lis interest might turn him 
another way And thepope’s power was so absolute by the canon law, that no general 
clauses in commissions to legates could bind him to confirm their sentences and if upon the 
king’s marrying another wife the pope should refuse to confirm it, then the king would be 
yn a worse case than he was now in, and his marniage and issue by 1¢ should be still 
disputable therefore they thought this was by no means to be adventured on, but they 
should make new addresses to the court of Rome In the debate, some sharp words fell 

Gardner ther from the king, or some of his secular counsellors, mtimating that if the 
and Fox sent pope continued under such fears, the king must find some other way to set him 
toRome, at ease So it was resolved that Stephen Gardiner, commonly called doctor 

Stephens, the cardinal’s cluef secretary, and Edward Fox the king’s almoner, should be sent 
to Rome , the one being esteemed the ablest canomist in England, the other one of the best 
mith Letters divines, they were despatched the 10th of February “ By them the king wrote 
from the to the pope thanking him that he had expressed such forward and earnest 


King, willingness to give him ease, and had so kindly promised to gratify his desires, 
toh ae of which he expected now to sce the effects” Ie wrote also to thc cardinals his 


thanks for the cheerfulness with which they had in consistory promised to 
promote his suit, for which he assured them they should never have cause to repent But 
the cardinal wrote in a strain that shows he was in some fcar that, if ho could not bring 
about the kings desires, he was hke to lose his favour ‘‘ [Le besought the pope 


and th 

Cardinal as lying at lus fect, that if he thought hnn a Christian, a good cardinal, and not 

othe ee unworthy of that digmity, an useful member of the apostolic see a promoter of 
um i 


Justice and equity, or thought him lus faithful creature, or that he desired his 
own eternal salvation, that he would now so far consider his intercession, as to grant kindly 
and speedily that which the king earnestly desired , which if he did not know to be holy, 
mght, and just, he would undergo any hazard or punishment whatsoever, rather than 
promote it, but he did apprehend if the king found that the pope was so overawed by the 
emperor as not to grant that which all Chnstendom judged was grounded both on the divine 
and human laws, both he and other Christian princes would from thence take occasion to 
provide themselves of other remedies, and lessen and despise the authonty of the 
oo gi, apostolic see” In hus letters to Cassali he expressed a great sense of the services 
which the cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor had done the king , and bid him inquire 
what were the things in which he delighted most, whethcr furmture, gold plate, or horses, 
that they might make him acceptable presents , and assure him that the king would contribute 
largely towards the carrying on the building of St Peter's m the Vatican 
The most 1mportant thing about which they were employed, was to procure the expediting 
The sub- of a bull which was formed in England, with all the strongest clauscs that could 
stance of the he imagined In the preamble of whch all the reasons against the validity of 
Seilea the bull of pope Juhus II were recited and 1t was also hinted ‘ that 1t was 
Collect against the law of God, but to lessen that, 1 was added, ‘at Icast where there 
Numb 10th was not a sufficient dispensation obtained ’ therefore the pope, to reward the 
great services by which the king had obliged the apostolic sce, and having regard to the 
distractions that might follow on a disputable title, upon a full consultation with the 
cardinals, having also heard the opimons of divines and canomsts, deputed —-———— for Ins 
legate, to concur with the cardinal of York, either together or (the one being hindered or 
unwilling) severally And if they found those things that were suggested agunst the bull 
of pope Julius, or any of them, well or sufficiently proved, then to declare 1t void and null, 
gs surreptitiously procured upon false grounds, and thercupon to annul the marriage that 
had followed upon it and to give both parties full leave to marry again, notwithstanding 
any appellation or protestation, the pope making them Ins vicars, with full and absolute 
power and authority empowering them also to declare the issue begotten im the former 
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marrioge good and legitimate, if they saw cause for 1t The pope binding himself to confirn 
whatever they should do in that process, and never to revoke or repeal what they shou): 
pronounce Declaring also that this bull should remain im force till the process were ended, 
and that by no revocation or mhibition 1t should be recalled , and sf any such were obtained, 
these are all declared void and null, and the legates were to proceed notwithstanding ” and 
all ended with a full non obstante 

This was judged the uttermost force that could be in a bull, though the civilans would 
scarce allow any validity at all in these extravagant clauses but the most material thing in 
this bull 1s, that 1t seems the king was not fully resolved to declare his daughter illegitimate 
Whether he pretendcd this to mitigate the queen’s or the cmperor's opposition, or did really 
intend it, 18 not clear But what he did afterwards in parhament shows he had this deep in 
his thoughts, though the queen’s carriage did soon after provoke him to pursue his 
resentments against her daughter The French king did also jo a most earnest letter of 
Ins to the pope, which they were also to deliver They had hkewise a secret instruction by 
all means to endeavour that cardinal Campegio should be the legate, he had the reputation 
of a leaincd canonist, and they knew he was a tractable man and besides that he was 

Rot Pat bishop of Sahsbury, the king had obliged him by the grant of a palace which, 
2 Pus Reg the king was building in Burgo at Rome for kis ambassadors, which, before 1t 
10 was finished, he had by a patent given to him and his heirs 80 they had better 
hopes of him than of any other 

By these ambassadors the cardinal wrote a long and most carnest letter to John Cassali 

‘The Card- the protonotary, that was the ambassador’s brother , m wluch all the arguments 
nal’s earnest- that a most anxious mind could mvent or dictate are laid together to persuade 
Da tis the pope to grant the king’s desires Among other things he tells lim, “ how 
Collect he had engaged to the king that the pope would not deny 1t , that the king, both 
Numb 11th out of scruple of consuence and because of some diseases in the quecn that were 
incurable, had resolved never to come near her more , and that 1f the pope continued, out of 
lus partial respects to the emperor to be mmexorable, the king would proceed another way ” 
He offers to take all the blame of 1¢ upon his own soul if 1t were amiss, with many other 
particulars, mm which he 1s so pressing, that I cannot imagine what moved the lord Herbert, 
who saw those letters, to think that the cardinal did not really mtend the divorce* He 
(it seems) saw another paper of their instructions, by which they werc ordered to say to the 
pope, that the cardinal was not the author of the counsel But all that was intended by 
that was only to excuse him so far, that he mght not be thought too partial, and an 
incompetent Judge For as he was far from disowning the justice of the king’s suit, so he 
would not havc trusted a secret of that importance to paper, which when 1t should be known 
to the king would have lost lim Ins favour But undoubtedly 1t was concerted between 
the king and him to remove an exception, which othcrwise the cardinals of the impenal 
faction would have made, to his being the judge m that matter 

With those letters and instructions were Gardiner and Fox sent to Rome, where both the 


Collect Cassalist and Staphileus were promoting the king’s business all they could 
Numb 12 ~=And being strengthened with the accession of those other two, they made a 
pea pai greater progrcss, so that in April the pope did im consistory declare cardinal 
Collect Campegio legate to go to England, that he with the cardinal of York might try 
Numb 10 the validity of the king’s marriage but that cardinal made great excuses , he was 


then legate at Rome, in which he had such advantages, that he had no mind to enter in a 


* Granger, m his corrections sent to Burnet, has the 
following note on this passage — 

** Possibly besides the paper of instructions here mentioned, 
the testimony of king Henry, [p 55,] that the cardinal bad 
always oppoad it, and the information given the king, 
[p 59,] of Ins having juggled in this businces” Tho 
cardinal, as a courtier, desired the divorce, but as a 
churchman, and an expectant pope, he would willingly 
have avoided a step which ho must have considered a bad 
precedent, But when he found the king inflexible mm his 


» 


purpose, he appears to have cxerted hrmscolf very strenu- 
ously, upon the principle of choosing the lesser evil , being 
willing rather to shake the infallibility of a papal bull, 
than endanger the church by the secession of so powerful 
a member as the king of England —Eb 

+S Greg Cassa: was not then at Rome, but at Orviete, 
where the pope was at that me Staphileus was not yet. 
come and when he came he did not promote but hindered 
the king’s business all he could See Gardiner's letters, 
--Srryvrsz's Conaxctiors 
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business which must for ever engage either the emperor or the king agaist him He also 

Wleey pretended an inability to travel so great a journey, bemg much subject to the 
wnites tohim gout But when this was known in England, the cardinal wrote him a most 
to haste over earnest letter to hasten over and bring with him all such things as were necessary 

Msy7 for making thei sentence firm and irrevermble, 20 that 1t might never agam be 
questioned 7 

But here I shall add a remark, which though it 1s of no great importance yet will be 
diverting to the reader The draught of the Ictter 1s in Wolsey’s secretary’s hand, amended 
mm some places by his own, and concluded thus, ‘I hope all things shall be done according to 
the will of God, the desire of the king, the qmet of the kingdom, and to our honour with a 
good conscience ” But the cardinal dashed out this last word “ with a good conscience ,” perhaps 
Judging that was a thing fit for meaner persons, but that 1t was below the digmty of two 
cardinals to consider 1t much He wrote also to Cassal: high comphments for his diligence 
in the step that was made, but dcsired him with all possib'e means to get the bull granted 
amd trusted to his keeping, with the deepest protestations that no use should be made of it, 
but that the king only should sec 1t , by which his mind would be at ease, and he being put 
in good hopes, would employ his power m the service of the pope and apostolic see but the 
pope was not a man to be cozened so casily 

When the cardinal heard by the next despatch what excuses and delays Campegio made, 

Mey 23 he wrote to him again, and pressed his coming over in haste = ‘“ For lus bemg 

legate of Rome he desired him to name a vice-lcgate For his want of moncy 

and horses, Gardiner would furmsh him as he desired, and he should find an equipage ready 
for him in France , and he might certainly expect great rewards from the king But if he 
did not make more haste, the king would incline to believe an advertisement that was scnt 
him, of his turning over to the emperor's party Therefore if he either valued the king's 
kindness, or were grateful for the favours he had received from him, if he valued the 
cardinal’s fnendship or safcty, or if he would hinder the diminution of the authonty of the 
Roman church, all excuses set aside, he must make what haste in his journey was possible 
Yet the legate made no great haste, for till October followmg he cimc not into England 
The bull that was desired could not be obtained, but another was granted, which perhaps 

The Pope was of more force because 1t had not those extraordinary clauses init There 
grants a De- 33 the copy of a bull to this purpose in the Cottoman library, which has been 
ycrtecuner ,. printed more than once by some that have taken 1t for a copy of the same bull 
rus L He- that was sent by Camp: gio but I take it to be rather a copy of that bull which 
bert the pope signed at Rome whule he was there a prisoner, and probably afterward 
at Orvieto he might give it-the date that it bears, 1527, Decemb 17* But that there was 
a decretal bull sent by Campegio, will appear evidently in the sequcl of this relation About 
this tune I meet with the first evidence of the progress of the king’s love to Anne Boleyn, 
in two original letters of hers to the cardinal, from which 1t appears not only that the king 
had then resolved to marry her, but that thc cardinal was privy to 16 They bear no date, 
but the matter of them shows they were written after the end of May, when the sweating- 
sickness begant+, and about the time that the legate was expected They give such a hght 
to tho history, that I shall not cast them over to the collection at the end, but set them 
down here 

“‘ My Lord, in my most humblest wise that my heart can think, I desire you to pardon 
me that 1 am so bold to trouble you with my simple and rude wniting, esteeming it to 

Two Let- Proceed from her that 1s much desirous to know that your Grace docs well, as 
tera of Anne I perceive by this Bearer that you do The which I pray God long to continue, 
Boleyn’s to ag I am most bound to pray, for I do know the great pais and troubles that 
pales you have taken for me both day and mght 1s never hke to be recompenced on 


* This was the third commission sent from the pope ravages in the 16th and 17th centunes, and was known to 
The first was sent from Rome by Gambera, and the second occur though with lcss virulence as late as the middle of 
from Orvieto, brought over by Fox, but both wero disliked, the 18th century, first made its appearance in the year 
ao this was now obtained —Strypr’s Connections 1485, and raged to such an extent as to occasion the post- 

} ‘This dreadful disease, which repeatedly made fearful ponoment of Henry VII ’s coronation —Ep 


. 
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my part, but alonly m loving you next, unto the King’s Grace, above all creatures hving Z 
And I do not doubt but the daily proofs of my deeds shall manifestly declare and affirmymy 
writing to be true, and I do trust you to think the same My Lord, I do assure you I do 
long to hear from you news of the Legate for I do hope and they come from you they shall 
be very good, and I am sure you desire 1t as much as I, and more, and it were possible, as 
I know 1¢ 18 not and thus remaining in a stedfast hope, I make an end of my letter written 
with the hand of her that 1s most bound to be, 
“The writer of this letter would not cease till she had caused me likewise to set to 

my hand, desiring you, though it be short, to take 1t 1n good part I ensure you there 1s 

APostseript neither of us but that greatly desireth to see you, and much more joyous to hear 
of the King’s that you have scaped tlus Plague eo well, trusting the fury thereof to be passed, 
ome specially with them that keepeth good diet, as I trust you do The not heanng 
of the Legate’s Armval in France causeth us somewhat to muse, notwithstanding we trust 
by your diligence and vigilancy (with the assistance of Almighty God) shortly to be eased 
out of that trouble No more to you at this time, but that I pray God send you as gocd 
health and prosperity as tho Writer would 

‘By Your Loving Soveraign and Friend, Hronry K 
“ ‘Your Humble Servant, ANNE Bo.teyn” 


“ My Lord, In my most humblest wise that my poor heart can think, I do thank your 
Grace for your kind Letter, and for your rich and goodly Present, the which I shall never 
be able to deserve without your help of the which I have hitherto had so great plenty, 
that all the days of my life I am most bound of all creatures, next the king’s grace, to love 
and serve your Grace of the which I beseech you never to doubt that ever I shall vary 
from this thought as long as any breath 1s in my body And as touching your Grace's 
troubie with the sweat, I thank our Lord that them that I desired and prayed for are 
scaped, and that 1s the king and you, not doubting but that God has preserved you both 
for great causes known alonly of lis ugh wisdom And as for the coming of the Legate, I 
desire that much, and if 1t be God's pleasure, I pray him to scnd this matter shortly to a 
good end, and then I trust, My Lord, to recompence part o your great pains In the which 
I must require you in the mean time to accept my good-will in the stead of the power, the 
which must proceed partly from you, as our Lord knoweth , to whom I beseech to send you 
long life, with continuance in honour Written with the hand of her that 1s most bound 
to be, 

“Your Humble and Obcdient Servant, Annc Botryn” 


The cardinal hearmg that Campegio had the decretal bull commutted to Ins trust, to be 
showed only to the king and himself, wrote to the ambassador that 1t was 
ei 14th Becessary 1t should be also showed to some of the king’s council , not to make any 
use of it, but that thereby they might understand how to manage the process 
better by 16 This he begged might be trusted to his care and fidelity, and he undertook to 
manage it so that no kind of danger could arise out of 1t 
At this time the cardinal having fimshed his foundations at Oxford and Ipswich, and 
The Cardi- finding they were very acceptable both to the king and to the clergy, resolved 
nal's Colleges to go on, and suppress more monasteries, and erect new bishoprics, turning some 
Aoyed abbeys to cathedrals This was proposed in the consistory, and granted, as 
October 30 appears by a despatch of Cassah’s He also spoke to the pope about a general 
visitation of all monasteries And on the 4th of November, the bull for suppressing some 
was expected, a copy whereof 1s yet extant, but wntten m such a hand that I could not 
read three words together in any place of 1¢, and though I tried others that were good at 
reading all hands, yet they could not doit But I find by the despatch that the pope did 
More Mon- #¢ with some aversion, and when Gardiner told him plainly 1¢ was necessary 
asteries were and 1t must be done, he paused a little, and seemed unwilling to give any further 
to be sup- offence to religious orders But since he found 1t so uneasy to gratify the king 
peerecd mm so great a point as the matter of his divorce, he judged it the more necessary 
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? 
to mollify him by a comphance m all other thmgs So there was a power piven to the two 
legates to examine the state of the monasteries, and to suppress such as they thought fit, 
and convert them into bishoprics and cathedrals 

While matters went thus between Rome and England, the queen was as active as she 
could be to engage her two nephews, the emperor and his brother, to appear for her She 

The Empe- complained to them much of the king, but more of the cardinal She also gave 
roropposesthe them notice of all the exceptions that were made to the bull, and desired both 
King’s sut their advice and assistance They having a mind to perplex the king’s affairs, 
advised her by no means to yield, nor to be induced to enter into a religious life, and gave 
her assurance, that by their interest at Rome, they would support her, and maintain her 
daughter's title, 1f 1t went to extremities And as they employed all their agents at Rome 
to serve her concerns, so they consulted with the canomists about the force of the exceptions 
to the bull, the issue of which was, that a breve was found out, or forged, that supphed some 
of the most maternal defects in the bull For whereas im the bull the preamble bore that 
tif king and queen had desired the pope's dispensation to marry, that the peace mht 

A Breve contimue between the two crowns, without any other cause given, in the 
found out in Preamble of this breve mention 1s made of their desire to marry, ‘“* because 
Spain otherwise 1¢ was not hkcly that the peace would be continued between the two 
ia ish crowns And for that and divers other reasons they asked the dispensation,” 

age which in the body of the breve 1s granted, bearing date the 26th of December 
1503. Upon this they pretended that the dispensation was granted upon good reasons, 
since by this petition 1t appeared that there were fears of a breach between the crowns , and 
that thcre were also other reasons made use of, though they were not named But there 
was one fatal thing in 1t In the bull 1¢ 1s only said, that the qucens petition bore, 
“that perhaps she hid consummated her marriage with prmce Arthur by the carnalts 
copula’ But in this “ perhaps 1s left out, and it 18 plainly said “thot they had consum- 
mated their marriage” This the king’s council, who suspected that the breve was forged, 
made great usc of when the question was argued whether prince Arthur knew her or not 
—though at this time 1t was said the Spamards did put 1t in on design, knowing 1t was like 
to be proved that the former marriage was consummated , which they intended to throw 
out of the debate, since by this 1t appeared that the pope did certainly know that, and yet 
granted the breve, and that therefore there was to be no more inquiry to be made into that, 
which was already confessed, so that all that was now to be debated was the pope’s power of 
granting such a dispensation, in which thcy had good reason to expect a favourable decimon 
at Rome 

But there appeared great grounds to rejcct tlus breve as a forged wnting It was neither 
in the records of England nor Spain, but said to be found among the papers of D de Puebla, 
Presumptions that had been the Spamsh ambassador in England at the time of concluding the 
of ite beng match So that if he only had it, 1t must have been cassated, otlicrwise the 
argon parties concerned would have got 1t into their hands, or else 1t was forged since 
Many of the names were written false, which was a presumption that 1t was lately made by 
some Spaniards, who knew not how to write the names true For Sigismund, who was 
secretary when it was pretended to have been signed, was an exact man, and no such errors 
were fonnd 1n breves at that time But that which showed it a mamfest forgery was, that 
it bore date the 26th of December, Anno 1503, on the same day that the bull was granted 
It was not to be imagined that in the same day a bull and a breve should have been 
expedited in tlic same business, with such material differences in them And the style of 
the court of Rome had this singularity in 1t, that 1m all their breves they reckon the begin- 
ning of the year from Chnstmas day, which being the nativity of our Lord, they count the 
year to begin then But m their bulls they reckon the year to begin at the feast of the 
Annunciation So that a breve dited the 26th of December 1503, was in the vulgar account 
in the year 1502, thcrefore 1t must be false, for neither was Julius II who granted it then 
pope, nor was the treaty of the marmage so far advanced at that time as to admit of a breve 
so soon But allowing the breve to be true, they had many of the same exceptions to 1t 
that they had to the bull, since 1t bore that the hing desired the marrage, to avoid a breach 
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between the crowns, which was false. It likewise bore that the marriage had been consuni~ 
mated between the queen and prince Arthur, which the queen demed was ever done; #0 
that the suggestion in her name being, as she said, false, 1t could have no force, though it 
were granted to be a true breve And they said it was pla the imperialists were 
convinced the bull was of no force, since they betook themselves to such arts to fortify 
their cause 
When cardinal Campegio came to England, he was received with the public solem- 
Campegio mites ordinary in such a case, and 1n his speech at his first audience, he called 
comes into the king the deliverer of the pope aud of the city of Rome, with the highest 
England) = compliments that the occasion did require But when he was admitted to a 
private conference with the king and the cardinal, he used many arguments to dissuade the 
king from prosecuting the matter any further Tins the king took very ill, as if his errand 
had been rather to confirm than annul his marriage, and complained that the pope had 
end show, broken his wordto him But the legate studied to qualify him, and showed the 
the King the decretal bull, by which he might see that though the pope wished rather tliat 
Bull, the business might come to a more friendly conclusion , yet if the king could not 
be brought to that, he was empowered to grant him all that he desired But he could not 
be brought to part with the decretal bull out of his hands, or to loave it for a minute, either 
with the king or the cardinal, saying that 11 was demanded on these terms, that no 
but refuses to Other person should see 1t, and that Gardmer and the ambassador had only 
let 1t be | moved to have it expedited, and sent by the legate to let the king see how well 
shown to the the pope was affected to hm With all ths the king was much dissatisfied , 
roe but to encourage him again, the legate told him he was to speak to the queen in 
the pope’s name, to induce her to enter into a religious life, and to make the vows But 
when he proposed that to her, she answered him modestly, that she could not dispose of 
herself but by the advice of her nephews 
Of all this the cardinal of York advertised the Cassahs, and * ordered them to use all 
Wolsey’s Possible endeavours that the bull mght be shown to some of the king’s council 
endeavour at Upon that (sir Gregory being then out of Rome) the protonotary went to the 
Rome that it pope, and complamed that Campegio had dissuaded the divorce The pope 
ery Justified him im it, and said he did as he had ordered him He next complamed 
*Collect that the legate would not proceed to execute the logantime commision The 
Numb 16th pope demed that he had any order from him to delay lus proceedings, but 
Collect that by virtue of his commission they might go on and pass sentence Then the 
Numb U7th protonotary pressed him for leave to show the bull to some of the king s council, 
complaining of Campcegio’s stiffness m refusing it, and that he would not trust it to the 
cardinal of York, who was his equal in the commission To tlus the pope answered in 
passion, that he could show the cardinal’s letter, in which he assures him that the bull 
should only be showed to the king himself, and that if 1 were not granted he was ruined, 
therefore to preserve him he had sent it, but had ordered it to be burnt when 1t was once 
showed He wished he had never sent 1t, saying he would gladly lose a finger to recover 1t 
again, and expressed great grief for granting it, and said they had got him to send it, and now 
would have 1t showed, to which he would never consent, for then he was undone for ever 
Upon this the protonotary laid before him the danger of losing the king and the kingdom 
of England, of ruming the cardinal of York, and of the undoing of their family, whose 
hopes depended on the cardial, and that by these means heresy would prevail in England, 
which, if 1t once had great footing there, would not be so easily rooted out that all persons 
judged the king's cause mght, but though 1t were not so, some things that were not good 
must be borne with to avoid greater evils And at last ho fell down at his feet, and in most 
passionate expressions begged him to be more compliant to the king's desires, and at least not 
to deny that small favour of showing the decretal to some few counsellors upon the assurance 
oe of absolute secrecy but the pope mterrupted him, and with great signs of an 
wane: unusual grief told him these sad effects could not be charged on him, he had 
kept his word, and done what he had promised, but upon no consideration would 
he do anything that might wound his conscience or blemish his integrity. Therefore let 
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them proceed as they would in England, he should be free of all blame, but should confirm 
their sentence. And he protested he had given Campegio no commands to make any delays, 
but only to give him notice of their proceedings If the king, who had maintaimed the 
apostolic see, had written for the faith, and was the defender of 1t, would overturn if, 
it would end in his own disgrace But at last the secret came out, for the pope confessed 
there was a league m treaty between the emperor and himself, but demed that he had bound 
himself up by 1t, as to the king’s business 
The pope consulted with the cardinals Sanctorum Quatuor and Simoneta (not mentioning 
the decretal to them, which he had granted without communicating 1t to anybody, or entering 
it m any register), and they were of opinion that the process should be carried on in England, 
without demanding anything further from Rome But the impenal cardinals spake against 
it, and were moving presently for an inhibition, and an avocation of the cause, to be tried at 
the court of Rome The pope also took notice, that the mtercession of England and France 
had not prevailed with the Venetians to restore Servia and Ravenna, which they had taken 
from him, and that he could not think that republic durst do so if these kings were in 
earnest It had been promised that they should be restored as soon as his legate was sent 
to England, but it was not yet done The protonotary told him it should most certamly 
be done Thus ended that conversation But the more earnest the cardinal was to have 
the bull seen by some of the privy council, the pope was the more confirmed in his resolutions 
never to consent to1t For he could not :magine the desire of seeing 1t was a bare curiosity, 
or only to direct the king’s counsellors , since the king and the cardinal could inform them 
of afl the material clauses that were m 1t- Therefore he judged the desire of seeing it 
was only that they might have so many witnesses to prove Fat it was once granted, 
whereby they had the pope in their power, and this he judged too dangerous for him to 
submit to 
But the pope, finding the king and the cardinal so 111 satisfied with him, resolved to send 
The Pope Francisco Campana, one of his bed-chamber, to England, to remove all mistakes, 
sends Campa- and to feed the king with fresh hopes In England, Campegio found still means 
natoEngland by new delays to put off the business, and amused the king with new and subtle 
sd 18th Motions for ending the matter more dexterously Upon which, in the beginning 
New Am- Of December, sir Frances Brian and Peter Vannes, the king’s secretary for the 
bassadors sent Latin tongue, were sent to Rome Thcy had it in commission to search all the 
toRome, = records there for the breve that was now so much talked of m Spam They 
were to propose several overtures ‘“‘ Whether if the quecn vowed religion, the pope would 
not dispense with the king’s second marriage? or if the queen would not vow 
religion, unless the king also did it, whether in that case would the pope dispense 
with his vow? Or whether if the queen would hear of no such proposition, 
would not the pope dispense with the king’s having two wives? For which there were 
divers precedents vouched from the Old Testament” They were to represent to the pope 
that the king had laid out much of hus best treasure m his service, and therefore he expected 
the highest favours out of the deepest treasure of the church And Peter Vannes was 
commanded to tell the pope as of himself, that if he did for partial respects and 
as 19, fears refuse the king’s desires, he perceived 1t would not only alienate the king 
from him, but that many other princes Ins confederates, with their realms, would 
withdraw their devotion and obedience from the apostolic see 
By a despatch that followed them the cardinal tried a new project, which was an offer of 
AGuard of 2200 men for a guard to the pope, to be maimtained at the cost of the king and 
2000 wen Is confedcrates , and also proposed an interview of the pope, the emperor, the 
offered tothe French king, and the ambassadors of other princes, to be either at Nice, Avignon, 
roe or in Savoy, and that himself would come thither from the kmg of England 
But the pope resolved steadfastly to keep his ground, and not to engage himself too much 
to any prince , therefore the motion of a guard did not at all work upon him To have 
guards about him upon another pmnce’s pay, was to be their prisoner, and he was so weary 
of his late imprisonment that he would not put himself in hazard of 1t a second time 
Besides, such a guard would give the emperor just cause of jealousy, and yet not secure hmm 


with other 
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againat his power He had been aleo so unsuccessful in his contests with the emperor, that he 
The Pope Ladino mind to grve him any new provocation and though the kings of England 
resolved and France gave him good words, yet they did nothing, nor did the king make 
unite bimself war upon the emperor, so that his armies lying in Italy he was still under his 
to the Empe- nower Therefore the pope resolved to umite himself firmly to the emperor , 
ane and all the use he made of the king’s earnestness in his divorce was only to 
bring the emperor to better terms The Lutherans in Germany were like to make great use 
of any decision he mght make against any of his predecessor's bulls The cardinal elector 
of Mentz had written to him to consider well what he did in the king’s divorce, for 1f 1t 
went on, nothing had ever fallen out since the beginning of Luther's sect that would so 
much strengthen it as that sentence He was also threatened on the other side from Rome, 
Beingfright- that the emperor would have a general council called, and whatsoever he did in 
ened with the this process should be examined there, and he proceeded against accordingly 
threats of the Nor did they forget to put him in mind of his birth, that he was a bastard, and 80 
Impenaluts by the canon incapable of that digmty, and that thereupon they would depose 
him He having all these things in his prospect, and being naturally of a fearful temper, 
which was at this time more prevalent in him by reason of his late captivity, resolved not to 
run these hazards, which seemed unavoidable, 1f he proceeded further in the king’s business. 
But his constant maxim being to promise and swear deepest when he intended least, he sent 
Campana to England with a letter of credence to the cardinal, the effects of which message 
will appear afterwards And thus ended this year, in which 1t was believed that if the 
king had employed that money which was spent in a fruitless negotiation at Rome on a war 
in Flanders, 1t had so distracted the emperor’s forces, and encouraged the pope, that he had 
sooner granted that which mm a more fruitless way was sought of him 
In the beginning of the next year Cassali wrote to the cardinal that the pope was much 
inclined to unite himself with the emperor, and proposed to go in person to Spain 
Bose to solicit a general peace, but intended to go privately, and desired the cardinal 
would go with him thither as his friend and counsellor, and that they two should 
go as legates But Cassali, by Salviati's means, who was in great favour with the pope, 
understood that the pope was never in greater fear of the emperor than at time, for his 
ambassador had threatened the pope severely, 1f he would not recal the commussion that he 
Repents is had sent to England , so that the pope spoke oft to Salviati of the great repent- 
granting the ance that he had inwardly in his heart for granting the decretal, and said he 
Decretal was undone for ever if 1t came to the emperor's knowledge He also resolved, 
that though the legates gave sentence in England, 1t should never take effect, for he would 
not confirm it of which, Gregory Cassali gave advertisement by an express messenger, who 
King's Let- 98 he passed through Paris met setretary Knight and doctor Bennet, whom thie 
ters tothe king had despatched to Rome, to assist his other ambassadors there, and gave 
Cardinal, = them an account of his message and that it was the advice of the king’s friends 
aoe at Rome, that he and his confederates should follow the war more vigorously, and 
press the emperor harder, without which all their applications to the pope would sgmify 
nothing Of this they gave the cardinal an account, and went on but faintly in ther 
journey, judging that upon these advertisements they would be recalled, and other counsels 
en 
At the same time the pope was with his usual arts cajoling the king’s agents in Italy for 
Jan g When Sir Francis Brian and Peter Vannes came to Bononia, the protonotary 
Cassali was surprised to hear that the busimess was not already ended in England 
since (he said) he knew there were sufficient powers sent about 1t, and that the pope assured 
him he would confirm their sentence, but that he made a great difference between the 
confirming their judgment, by which he had the legates between him and the envy or odium 
of 1t, and the granting a bull, by which the yudgment should arise immediately from himself 
This his best friends dissuaded, and he seemed apprehensive that in case he should do it a 
council would be called, and he should be deposed for:t © And any such distraction in the 
papacy, considering the footing which heresy had already gotten, would ruin the ecclesrastical 
state, and the church so dexterously did the pope govern himself between such contrary 
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tides But all this dissumulation was short of what he acted by Campana m England, whose 
true errand thither was to order Campegio to destroy the bull, but he did so persuade the 

Jen 15 king and the cardinal of the pope's sincerity, that by a despatch to sir Francis 

- Brian, and Peter Vannes, and sir Gregory Oassali, he chid the two former for 
not making more haste to Rome, for he believed 1¢ might have been a great advantage to 
the king’s affairs 1f they had got thither before the general of the Observants (then cardinal 
Angelo) He ordered them to settle the business of the guard about the pope presently, and 
tells them that the secretary was recalled, and Dr Stephens again sent to Rome and ina 
letter to secretary Knight, who went no further than Lyons, he wnt to him, “That 

But feeds Campana had assured the king and him, in the pope's name, that the pope was 
the King with ready to do, not only all that of law, equity, or justice, could be desired of him, 
highpromises. but whatever of the fulness of his power he could do or devise, for giving the 
king content and that although there were three things which the pope had great reagon 
to take dare of—the calling a general council, the emperor's descent into Italy, and the 
restitution of his towns, which were offered to be put im his hands by the emperor's means , 
yet neither these nor any other consideration should divert him from doing all that lay 
within his authority, or power, for the king and that he had so deep a sense of the king’s 
merits, and the obligations that he had laid on him, that 1f his resignation of the popedom 
might do him any service, he would readily consent to 1t and therefore in the pope’s name 
he encouraged the legates to proceed and end the business ” 

Upon these assurances the cardinal ordered the secretary to haste forward to Rome, and 
to thank the pope for that kind message to Settle the guard about him, and to tell him, that 
for a council, none could be called but by himself, with the consent of the kings of England 
and France And for any pretendcd council or meeting of bishops, which the emperor by 
the cardinals of his party mht call, he needed not fear that For his towns, they should be 
most certainly restored Nor was the emperor's offermg to put them in his hand to be much 
regarded , for though he restored them, if the pope had not a better guarantee for them it 
would be easy for Jum to take them from him whcn he pleased He was also to propose a 
firmer league between the pope, England, and France, in order to which he was to move 
the pope most earnestly to go to Nice, and if the pope proposed the king’s taking a second 
wife, with a legitimation of the sue which she might have, so the queen might be induced 
to enter into a state of region, to which the pope inclined most, he was not to accept of 
that , both because the thing would take up much time, and they found the qucen resolved 
to do nothing but as she was advised by her nephews Yet if the pope offered a decretal 
about it, bo might take 1t to be made use of as the occasion might reqmre But by a 
postscript he 1s recalled, and 1t 1s significd to him, that Gardiner was sent to Rome to 
negotiate these affairs, who had returned to England with the legate, and Ins being so 
successful in his former message, made them think him the fittest mimister they could employ 
m that court, and to send him with the greater advantage, he was made a privy counsellor 

But an unlooked-for accident put a stop to all proceedings in the court of Rome For 
on Epiphany-day the pope was taken extreme 11] at mass, and a great sickness 
followed, of which it was gencrally believed he could not recover , and though 
his distemper did soon abate so much that 1t was thought to be over, yet it 
returned again upon him, insomuch that the physicians did suspect he was poisoned Then 
followed all the secret caballings and intrigues which are ordinary in that court upon such 
an occasion The Colonnas and the other impenahsts were very busy, but the cardinal of 
Mantua opposed tliem, and Farnese, who was then at Ins house in the country, came to 
Rome and joined with Mantua, and these of that faction resolved that, if the Spamsh army 
marched from Naples toward them, they would dispense with that bull which provides that 
the succeeding pope should be chosen in the same place where the former died, and would 
retire to some safe place Some of the cardinals spoke highly m favour of cardinal Wolsey, 

Jen 27 whom (if the ambassadors did not flatter and he grossly m their letters, from 
a which I draw these informations) they reverenced as adeity And the cardinal 
of Mantua, 1¢ seems, proposng him as a pattern, would needs have a particular account of 
his whole course of life, and expressed great esteem for him. When Gardiner was come as 
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far as Lyons he wrote the cardinal word, that there went a prophecy that an angel ehouk 
be the next pope, but should die soon after* He also gave advice that if the pope died 
the commission fer the legates must needs expire with him, unless they made some step it 
their business by a citation of parties, which would keep 1t alive, but whether this wa 
done or not I cannot find The cardinal’s ambition was now fermenting strongly 
Wolsey’s in- and he resolved to lay his project for the popedom better than he had done before 
tnguesfor the His letter about it to-Gardimer, and the king’s instructions to his ambassadors, 
reer are printed by Fox, and the originals from which they are taken are yet extant 
eb 6 = He wrote also another letter to the ambassadors, which the reader will find in 
Collect the collection But because the mstructions show what were the methods in 
Numb 20 choosing popes in those days, by which it may be easly gathered how such 
an election must needs recommend a man to infalhbility, supremacy, and all the other 
appendages of Chnst’s vicar on earth, I shall give a short summary of them 
“By his letter to his confidant Gardiner, he commits the thmg chiefly to his tare, and 
orders him to employ all his parts to bring 1¢ to the desired issue, sparing neither presents 
nor promises, and that as he saw men’s inclinations or affections led them, whether ¢o 
The King's public or private concerns, so he should govern himself towards them accordingly 
Instructions The instructions bear, that the king thought the cardinal the fittest person to 
for the Elec- gucceed to the papacy (they being advertised that the pope was dead), that 
an the French king did also of his own motion offer his assistance to him in it, and 
that, both for public and private ends, the cardinal was the fittest Therefore the ambas- 
sadors are required, with all possible earnestness and vigour, to promote his election <A 
schedule of the cardinals’ names 1s sent them with marks to every one, whether he was hke 
to be present or absent, favourable, indifferent, or opposite to them It was reckoned there 
could be but thirty-nine present, of which twenty-six were necessary to chooso 
the pope Of these the two kings thought themselves sure of twenty So six was 
all the number that the ambassadors were to gain, and to that number they were 
first to offer them good reasons, to convince them of the cardinal’s fitness for the papacy But 
because human frailty was such that reason did not always take place, they were to promise 
promotions and sums of money, with other good rewards, which the king gave them 
commission to offer, and would certainly make them good besides, all the great preferments 
which the cardinal had, that should be shared among those who did procure his election 
The cardinals of their party were first to enter to a firm bond to exclude all others They 
were also to have some creatures of theirs to go into the conclave to manage the business 
Sir Gregory Cassal was thought fittest for that service And if they saw the adverse party 
too strong in the conclave, so that they could carry nothing, then Gardiner was to draw a 
protestation, which should be made in name of the two crowns, and, that bemg made, all 
the cardinals of their faction were to leave the conclave And, if the fear of the emperor's 
forces overawed them, the ambassadors were to offer a guard of two or three thousand men 
to secure the cardinals and the French king ordered his armies to move, if the Spanish 
troops did move either from Naples or Milan They were also to assure them, that the 
cardinal would presently upon his election come and live at Rome, and were to use all 
endeavours to gain the cardinal de Medici to their faction, but, at the same time, to assure 
the Florentines that Wolsey would assist them to exclude the Medic: out of the government 
of their town and state They were also to havea strict eye upon the motions of the French 
faction, lest, if the cardinal were excluded, they should consent to any other, and refuse to 
make the protestation as 1t was demred But to oblige Campegio the more, 1t was added, 
that if they found all hopes of raising the cardinal of York to vamsh, then they should try 
if Campegio could be elected, and in that case the cardinals of ther faction were to make 
no protestation 
These were the apostolical methods then used for choosing a successor to St Peter, for 
though a successor had been chosen to Judas by lot, yet more caution was to be used in 
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* This appears to be in allumon to the old pun of pope (Angli) exposed in the slave-market, and declared that 
Gregory, when he beheld the handsome young Saxons etait not ** Angli sed Angeli "—Kp 
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choosing one for the prince of the apostles But when the cardinal heard that the pope was 
not dead, and that there was hope of his recovery, he wrote another long letter to the 
ambassadors (the origina] of which 1s yet extant) “to keep all ther instructions about a 
new popp very secret, to be gaining as many cardinals as they could, and to take care 
that the cardinals should not go into the conclave, unless they were free, and safe from 

Feb 20 any fears of the imperial forces. But if the pope recovered, they were to 

New Propo- press him to give such orders about the king’s business, that 1¢ might be speedily 
sitions about ended and then the cardinal would come and wait on the pope over to Spain 
the Divorce 

as he had proposed § And for the apprehensions the pope had of the emperor 
being highly offended with him if he granted the king’s desire, or of Ins coming into Italy, 
he needed not fear hm They knew whatever the emperor pretended about lus obligation 
to protect his aunt, 1 was only for reason of stite butif he were satisfied m other things, 
that would be soon passed over They knew also that his design of gomg into Italy was 
laid aside for that year , because he apprehended that France and England would make war 
on him im other places There were also many precedents found of dispensitions granted 
by popes in hike cases and lately there hid been one granted by pope Alexander VI to 
the king of Hungary, against the opinion of his cardinals, which had never been questioned , 
and yet he could not pretend to such merits as the king had” And all that had ever been 
Collect said in the king’s cause was summed up im a short breviate by Caesali, and 
Numb 21 offered to the pope , a copy whereof taken from an orginal under lus own hand, 
the feader will find in the collection . 

The king ordered his ambassadors to make as many cardinals sure for lus cause as they 
could, who might bring the pope to consent to it, if he were still averse But the pope was 
at this tume possessed with a new jealousy, of wluch the French king was not free, as if the 
king had been tampering with the emperor, and had made Im great offers, so he would 
consent to the divorce , about which Francis wrote an anxious Ictter to Rome, the original of 
which I have seen The pope was also surprised at 1t, and questioned the ambassadors about 
it, but they demed it, and said the umion between England and France was inseparable, 
and that these were only the practices of the empcror's agents to create distrust The pope 
seemed satisfied with what they said, and added, “ that in the present conjuncture a firm 
union between them was necessary” Of all this sir Francis Bian wrote a long account im 
cipher 

But the pope’s relapse put a new stop to business, of which the cardinal bemg informed, 
as he ordered tho king’s agents to continue their care about Ins promotion, so he charged 

The pope’s them to see if 1t were “ possible to get access to the pope, and though he were m 
relapse the very agony of death, tu propose two things to him the one, that he would 
ae presently command all the princes of Chnstendom to agrce to a cessation of arms, 

: beset to Under pain of the censures of the church, as pope Leo and other popes had donc , 
Rome and if he should die, he could not do a thing that would be more meritorious, 

Collect and for the good of lus soul, than to make that the last act of luslife The othcr 
amb ae thing was concerning the king’s business, which he presseth as a thing necessary 
to be done, for the clearing and ease of the pope’s conse nce towards God and withal, he 
orders them to gain as many about the pope, and as many cardinals and officers in the rot 
as they could, to promote the king’s desires, whether in the popes sickness or heilth The 
bishop of Verona had a great terest with the pope, so by that, and another despatch of the 
same date (scnt another way), they were ordered to gain him, promising him great rewards, 
preagiag him to remain still about the pope's person, to balance the 111 offices which cardinal 
Angelo and the archbishop of Capua did, who never stirred from the pope and to assure 
that bishop, that the king laid this matter more to heart than anything that ever befel him, 
and that it would trouble him as much to be overcome in this matter by these two friars, as 
to loose both his crowns and for my part,” writes the cardinal, ‘I would expose anything 
to my hie, yea life itself, rather than see the mconveniences that may ensuc upon disappoint- 
ing of the king’s desire” For promoting the business, the French king sent the bishop of 
Bayonne to assist the English ambassadors in his name, who was first sent over to England 
to be well instructed there They were either to procure a decretal for the king's divorce, 
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or & hew commission to the two legates, with ampler clauses in 1 than the former had, “to: ' 
judge as if the pope were in person, and to emit compulsory letters agamst any, whether 
emperor, king, or of what degree soever, to produce all manner of evidences or records which 
might tend towards the clearimg the matter, and to bring them before them” This was 
sought because the emperor would not send over the pretended onginal breve to England, 
and gave only an attested copy of it to the king’s ambassadors , lest, therefore, from that 
breve, a new suit might be afterwards raised for annulling any sentence which the legates 
should give, they thought 1¢ needful to have the original brought before them In the 
penning of that ncw commission, Dr Gardmer was ordered to have special care that it 
should be done by the best advice he could get m Rome It appears also from this despatch, 
that the pope's pollicitation, to confirm the sentence which the legates should give, was then 
1 Gardiner’s hands, for he was ordered to take care that there mght be no disagreement 
between the date of 1¢ and of the new commission And when that was obtained, sir Francs 
Brian was commanded to bring them with him to England Or if neither a decretal, nor a 
new commission could be obtained, then, 1f any other expedient were proposed, that upen 
good advice should be found sufficient and effectual, they were to accept of 1t, and send 1t 
away with all possible dihgence And the cardinal conjured them, “ by the reverence of 
Almighty God, to bring them out of thew perplexity, that this virtuous prince may have 
this thing sped, which would be the most joyous thing that could befal his heart upon earth 
But 1f all things should be demed, then they were to make their protestations, not only to 
the pope, but to the cardinals, of the injustice that was done the king, and in the cardinal’s 
name to let them know that not only the king and his realm would be lost, but also the 
French king and his realm, with their other confederates, would also withdraw their obedi- 
ence from the see of Rome, which was more to be regarded than either the emperor's 
displeasure or the recovery of two cities They were also to try what might be done in law 
by the cardinals in a vacancy, and they were to take good counsel upon some chapters of the 
canon law which related to that and govern themselves accordingly, either to hinder an 
avocation or inhibition, or, if 1t could be done, to obtain such things as they could grant 
The Car tO ards the conclusion of the king’s business At this time also the cardinal's bulls 
nal’sBullefor for the bishopric of Winchester were expedited they were rated high at 15,000 
the Bishopc ducats, for though the cardinal pleaded his great merits, to bring the composi- 
el eal tion lower, yet the cardinals at Rome said the apostolic chamber was very poor, 
and other bulls were then coming from France, to which the favour they should 
show the cardinal would be a precedent But the cardinal sent word that he would not give 
past 5000 or 6000 ducats, because he was exchanging Winchester for Durham, and by the 
other they were to get a great composition And if they held his bulls so high, he would 
not have them, for he needed them not, since he enjoyed already by the king’s grant the 
temporalities of Winchester , which it 18 very likely was all that he considered in a bishopric 
They were at last expedited, at what rates I cannot tell , but this I set down to show how 
severe the exactions of the court of Rome were 
As the pope recovered. his health, so he inclined more to join himself to the emperor than 
The Pope Ver, and was more alienated than formerly from the king and the cardinal, 
inclinesto | Which perhaps was increased by the distaste he took at the cardinal’s aspiming to 
se = the the popedom The first thing that the emperor did in the king’s cause was to 
Who pro. Protest, in the queen of England’s name, that she refused to submit to the legates. 
tests against The one was the kings chief minister, and her mortal enemy the other was also 
a Legates’ justly suspected, since he had a bishopric m England The king’s ambassador 
"May 15 pressed the pope much not to admit the protestation , but 1t was pretended that 
it could not be demed, either in law or justice But that this might not offend 
the king, Salviati, that was the pope’s favourite, wrote to Campegio that the protestation 
could not be lundered, but that the pope did still most earnestly desire to satisfy the king, 
and that the ambassadors were much mistaken, who were so distrustful of the pope’s good 
mind to the king’s cause But now good words could deceive the king no longer, who clearly 
discovered the pope's mind, and being out of all hopes of anything more from Rome, resolved 
to procced in England before the legates and therefore Gardmer was recalled, who was 
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’ thought the fittest person to manage the process in England, being esteemed the greatest 
canomt they had, and was so valued by the king, that he would not begin the process till 
Collect he came Suir Francis Brian was algo recalled , and when they took leave of the 
Numb 28 pope, they were ordered to expostulate in the king’s name—“ Upon the partiality 
he expressed for the emperor, notwithstanding the many assurances that both the legates 
had given the king, that the pope would do all he could toward his satisfaction, which was 
now so ull performed, that te expected no more justice from him They were also to say as 
much as they could devise, in the cardinal’s name, to the same purpose, upon which they 
were to try, 1f 1t were possible, to obtain any enlargement of the commission with fuller 
power to the legates ,” for they saw 1t was in vain to move for any new bulls or orders from 

The Pope the pope about it And though Gardiner had obtaied a pollicitation from the 
promised not pope, by which he both bound himeelf not to recal the cause from the legates, and 
to recal, but algo to confirm their sentence, and had sent 1 over, they found 1t was so conceived 
toconfirm't that the pope could go back from 1t when he pleased So there was a new 
draught of a pollicitation formed with more binding clauses 1n 1t, which Gardiner was to try 
if he could obtain by the following pretence ‘* He was to tell the pope, that the courier to 
whom he trusted it, had been so little careful of 1¢, that 1% was all wet and defaced, and of 
no more use, so that he durst not deliver it And this might turn much to (Gardiner’s 
prejudice, that a matter of such concern was, through lus neglect, spoiled upon which he 
was to see 1f the pope would renew it If that could be obtained, he was to use all Ins 
industry to get as many pregnant and material words added, as might make 1t more binding 
He was also to assure the pope, that though the emperor was gone to Barcelona, to give 
reputation to his affairs in Italy , yet he had neither army, nor fleet ready, so that they 
needed not fear him And he was to inform the pope of the arts he was using both im tho 
English and French court to make a separated treaty but that all was to no purpose, the 
two kings being so firmly linked together” But the pope was so great a master in all the 
arts of dissimulation and policy, that he was not to be overreached easly, and when he 
understood that his pollicitation was defaced, he was in lus heart glad at 1t, and could not be 
prevailed with to renew it So they returned to England, and Dr Bennct came im their 

wie Tageiee place Hecarned with him one of the fullest and most important despatches 
write to the that I find in this whole matter, from the two legates to the pope, and the 
Pope consistory, who wrote to them, “ that they had in vain endeavourcd to persuade 
ie Collect either party to yield to the other, that the breve being showed to them by the 
umb 24 
queen, they found great and evident presumptions of its being a mere forgerv , 
and that they thought 1t was too much for them to sit and try the validity, or authcenticalness 
of the popé’s bulls or breves, or to hear his power of dispensing im such cases disputed 
therefore 1t was more expedient to avocate the cause, to which the king would consent if the 
pope obliged himself undcr lus hand to pass sentence speedily 1n Ins favour , but they rather 
advised the granting a decretal bull which would put an end to the whole matter, in order to 
which the bearer was instructed to show very good precedents But in the meanwhile, they 
advised the pope to press the queen most effectually to enter into a religious lift, as that 
which would compose all these differences in the softest and easiest way It piticd them to 
see the rack and torments of conscience under wluch the king had smaited so many ycars 
and that the disputes of divines, and the decrees of fathers, had so disquieted lim, that for 
clearing a matter thus perplexed there was not only necd of learning, but of a more singular 
piety and illumination To this were to be added the desire of issue, the scttlement of the 
kingdom, with many other pressing reasons that as the matter did admit of no further 
delays, so there was not anything in the opposite scale to balance these considerations There 
were false suggestions surmised abroad, as 1f the hatred of the queen, or the desire of another 
wife (who was not perhaps yet known, much less designed), were the true causes of this 
suit. But though the queen was of a rough temper, and an unpleasant conversation, and 
was passed all hopes of children , yet who could imagine that the king who had spent his 
most youthful days with her so kindly, would now im the decline of his age be at all tlus 
trouble to be nd of her, 1f he had no other motives? But they, by searching his sore, found 
there was rooted in his heart both an awe of God and a respect to law and order, so that 
b2 


die 
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though all his people pressed him to drive the matter to an issue, yet he would still wait for 
the decision of the apostolic see Therefore they most pressingly desire the pope to grant 
the cure which his distemper required, and to conader that 1¢ was not fit to insist too much 
on the rigour of the law , but since the soul and hfe of all the laws of the church was in the 
pope's breast , n doubtful cases, where there was great hazard, he ought to mollify the 
severity of the laws, which if 1¢ were not done, other remedies would be found out to the 
vast prejudice of the ecclesiastical authority, to which many about the king advised him - 
there was reason to fear they should not only lose a king of England, but a defender of the 
faith The nobility and gentry were already enraged at the delay of a matter, in which all 
their lives and interests were so nearly concerned and said many things against the pope's 
proceedings, which they could not relate without horror And they pluinly complained, 
that whereas popes had made no scruple to make and change divine laws at their pleasure , 
yet one pope sticks so much at the repealing what his predecessor did, as 1f that were more 
sacred, and not to be meddled with The king betook himself to no ill arts, neither to the 
charms of magicians nor the forgeries of :mpostors, therefore they expected such an answer 
as should put an end to the whole matter” 

But all these things were to no purpose the pope had taken his measures, and was not 
Campegw’s 0 be moved by all the reasons or remonstrances the ambassador could lay 
ill-hfe before him = The king had absolutely gained Campegio to do all he could for 
Pelern Jn- him without losing the popc’sfavour He led at this time a very dissolute life in 
glete England, hunting and gaming all the day long, and following whores all the mght 
and brought a bastard* of ns own over to England with him, whom the king kmghted, so 
that if the king sought Ins pleasure, 1t was no strange thing since he had such a copy set 
him by two legates, who representing his holiness so lively mm théir manners, 1t was no unusual 

Apnl 6 thing if a king had a shght sense of such disorders The king wrote to Ins 

ambassadors that he was satisfied of Campegio’s love and affection to him, and if 

ever he was gained by the emperon s agents, he had said something to him which did totally 
change that inclination 

The imperialists being alarmed at the recalling of some of the Enghsh ambassadors, and 

The Fmpe- being informed by the quecn’s means that they were forming the process in 
ror presses for England, put in a memonial for an avocation of the cause to Rome The 
an Avocation, ambassadors answered, that there was no colour for asking it, since there was 
nothing yet done by the legates For they had strict orders to deny that there was any 
process forming in England, even to the pope himself in private, unless he had a mind it 
should go on , but were to use all their endeavours to hinder an avocation , and plamly in 
the king's name to tell the pope, that if he granted that, the king would look on it as a 
which tho  0rmal decision against him And it would also be a Iigh affront to the two 
King’s Am- cardinals and they were thereupon to protest, that the king would not obey, nor 
baseadors op- consider the pope any more, if he did an act of such high injustice, as after he 
pore much had granted a commission, upon no complamt of any illegality, or injust 
proceedings of the legates, but only upon surmises and suspicions, to take it out of their 
hands But the pope had not yet brought the emperor to his terms in other things, therefore 

The Popes *° draw him on the faster, he continued to give the English ambassador good 
deep diusmu- Words, and in discourse with Peter Vannes did insinuate as if he had found a 


lation means to bring the whole matter to a good conclusion, and spoke it with an 
dain in artificial smile, adding, In the name of tho Father, &c But would not speak 1t 


out, and seemed to keep it up as a secret, not yet mpe But all this did 
afterwards appear to be the deepest dissimulation that ever was practised And in the whole 
oe process, though the cardinal studied to make tricks pass upon him, yet he was 
Numb. 26 9! ways too hard for them all atit and seemed as infallible m hus arts of juggling, 


as he pretended to be in his decisions, He wrote a cajoling letter to the cardinal, 
but words wont for nothing 


© Campegio’s son 18 by Hall none of his flatterers, said he had by his wifo three sons and two daughters —Fux. 
to bave been born in wedlock, 1 ¢ before he took orders sans CorkecTions 
Thi 1s also confirmed by Gauricus Genitur, 24, who says 
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Soon after this, the pope compiamed much to su Gregory Cassali of the rl usage he 
The Pope Teceived from the French ambassador, and that their confederates, the Florentines, 
complains of and the duke of Ferrara used him so ill that they would force him to throw 
the Florene himself into the emperor's hands , and he seemed inclined to grant an avocation 
asst of the cause, and complained that there was a treaty of peace going on at 
anne.S Cambray, m winch he had no share But the ambassador undertook that 
nothing should be done to.give him just offence yet the Florentines continued to put great 
affronts on him and his family and the abbot of Farfa, their gencral, made excursions to the 
June13 ates of Rome, so that the popo with great signs of frar sad, “That the 
Florentines would some day seize on him and carry him with his hands bound 
behind his back in procession to Florence and that all this while the kings of England and 
France did only entertaim him with good words, and did not so much as restrain the insolences 
of their confederates And whercas thcy used to say, that if he joined himself to the 
emperor he would treat him as his chaplain , he said with great commotion that he would not 
only choose rather to be lis chaplain, but his horse groom, than suffer such injuries from hus 
own rebellious vassals and subjects” This was perhaps set on by the cardinil’s arts to let 
the pope feel the weight of offunding the king, and to oblige him to use lim better but it 
wrought a contrary effect, for the treaty between the emperor and him was the more 
advanced by it And the pope reckoncd that the emperor, being (as he was informed) 
ashamed and grieved for the taking and sacking of Rome, would study to repay that by 
better usage for the future 
The motion for the avocation was still diiven on, and pressed the more carnestly, because 
Great con- they heard the lk gates were proceeding in the cause But the ambassadors were 
testsrboutthe instructed by a despatch from the king to obviate that carefully , for as1t would 
ee reflect on the legatcs and defeat the commission, and be a gross violation of the 
Collect pope’s promise, which they had in writing , so 1t was morc for the pope’s interest 
Numb 27 to leave it 1m the leg ites’ hands than to bring 1t be fore himself, for then, whatever 
sentence passed, the ill effects of 16 would he on the pope without any interposition And 
as the king had vary Just exccptions to Romc, where the cmpcror » forces lay so near that no 
safety could be expected there, so thcy were to tell the pope that by the laws of England 
the prerogative of the crown-royal was such that the pope could do notling that was 
prejudicial to it to which th citing the king to Rome, to have his cause decided there, was 
contrary ina lngh degree And if the pope went on, notwithstanding all the diligence they 
could use to the contrary, they were by another despatch which Gardiner sent ordered to 
protest and appcal from the pope, as not the true view of Christ, to a truce vicar But the 
king upon sccond thoughts judged 1t not fit to procced to tlis extremity so soon They 
were also ordered to advertise the pope, that all the nobility had assured the king they would 
adhere to him in case he were so 1ll used by the pope, that he were constramed to withdraw 
his obedience from the apostolic sce, and that the cardinals 2:uin was unavoidable, if the 
pope granted the avocation ‘Lhe emperor's agents had prctended they could not send the 
original breve into England, and said their master would send it to Rome, upon which the 
ambassadors had solicited for letters compulsory to require him to send it to England, yet 
lest that might now be made an argumcnt by the imperialists for an avocation, they wee 
ordered to speak no more of 1t, for the legates would procced to sentcnce upon the attested 
copy that was sent from Spain 
The ambassadors had also ordeis to take the best counscl in Rome about the legal ways 
Sane 28 of hindering an avocation But they found 1t was not fit to rely much on 
the lawyers in that matter For as on the one hand there was no secrecy to be 
expected from any of them, they having such expectations of preferments from the pope 
(which were beyond all tho fees that could be given them), that they discovored all secrets 
tohim So none of them would be earnest to lander an avocation, 1t being their terest to 
bring all matters to Rome, by which they might hope for much greater fees And Salviat, 
whom the ambassadors had gained, told them that Campana brought word out of England 
that the process was then in a good forwardness They with many oaths demied there was 
any such thing, and Silvester Darius, who was scnt express to Rome for opposing tho 
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avocation, confirmed all that they swore But nothing was believed, for by a secret 
conveyance, Campana had letters to the contrary And when they obyected to Salvoati 
what was promised by Campana in the pope’s name, that “ he would do everything for the 
king that he could do out of the fulness of his power ,” he answered, “ that Campana swore 
he had never said any such thing” So hard 1s the case of mimsters in such ticklish 
negotiations, that they must say and unsay, swear and forswear, as they are instructed, 
whuch goes of course as a part of thew business 
But now the legates were proceeding m England of the steps m which they went, 
Tho Legates though a great deal be already published, yet conmderable things are passed 
sitmEngland over On the 3lst of May, the king by a warrant under the great seal gave 
Ong Journ the legates leave to execute their commission, upon which they sate that same 
Cotton Iibr day The commission was presented by Longland, bishop of Lincoln, which 
Vitel BZ was given to the prothonotary of the court, and he read 1t publicly, then the 
legates took 1t in their hands, and said they were resolved to execute 1t and first gave the 
usual oaths to the clerks of the court, and ordered a peremptory citation of the king and queen 
to appear on the 18th of June, between nine and ten oclock , and so the court adjourned 
The next session was on the 18th of June, where the citations being returned duly executed , 
Richard Simpson, dean of the chapel, and Mr John Bell, appeared as the king's proxies 
But the queen appeared in person, and did protest against the legates as incompetent judges, 
alleging that the cause was already avocated by the pope, and desired a competent time m 
rs she might prove it The legates assigned her the 2lst, and so adjourned the‘court 
till then 
About this time there was a severe complaint exhibited against the queen im council, 
Asovere Of which there 18 an account given in a paper that has somewhat written at the 
charge against conclusion of 1t with the cardinal’s own hand The substance of 1t 18, “that 
the Queen they were informed some designed to kill the king, or the cardinal, in which, if 
she had any hand, she must not expect to be spared That she had not showed such love to 
the king, neither in bed or out of bed, as she ought And now that the king was very 
pensive, and in much grief, she showed great signs of joy, setting on all people to dancings, 
and other diversions This 1t seemed she did out of spite to the king, since 1t was contrary 
to her temper and ordinary behaviour And whereas she ought rather to pray to God to 
bring this matter to a good conclusion, she seemed not at all serious, and that she mght 
corrupt the people's affections to the king, she showed herself much abroad, and by civilities 
and gracious bowing her head, which had not been her custom formerly, did study to work 
upon the people And that having the pretended breve in their hands, she would not show 
it sooner From all which the king concluded that she hated him, therefore lis council did 
not think it advisable for him to be any more conversant with her, either im bed or at board 
They also in their consciences thought his life was in such danger that he ought to withdraw 
himself from her company, and not suffer the princess to be with her” These thmgs were 
to be told her to induce her to enter into a religious order, and to persuade her to submit to 
the kmg To which paper the cardinal added in Latin, “that she played the fool if she 
contended with the king, that her children had not been blessed, and somewhat of the 
evident suspicions that were of the forgery of the breve*” But she had a constant mind, 
The King 22d was not to be threatened to anythmg On the 2Ist of June the court sat, 
and Queen the king and queen were present in person Campegio made a long speech of 
rie the errand they were come about+ ‘ That 1t was a new, unheard-of, vile, and 
ala intolerable thing for the king and queen to hive im adultery, or rather incest, 
which they must now try, and proceed as they saw just cause And both the legates made 
deep protestations of the sincerity of their minds, and that they would proceed justly and 
fairly, without any favour or partiality 
As for the formal speeches which the king and queen made, Hall, who never failed in 
trifles, sets them down, which I incline to beheve they really spoke, for with the journals 
of the court, I find those speeches written down, though not as a part of the journal 


* Quod stulte facit a contendit cum Rege, quod male ill: successit in fetibus de Brevi ac suspicione falsitats. 
T Fidelis servi infidel: subdito Responsio. 
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But here the lord Herbert's usual diligence fails him, for he fancies the queen never 
appeared.after the 18th, upon which, because the journal of the next sessions are lost, he 
tnfers against all the histories of that time, that the king and the queen were not in court 
together And he seems to conclude, that the 25th of June was the next session after the 
18th, but m that he was mistaken , for by an original letter of the king’s to lus ambassadors, 

it 1s plain that both the king and queen came in person into the court, where 
eerete they both satg, with their council standing about them , the bishops of Rochester 

and St Asaph, and Doctor Ridley, beg the queen’s counsel When the king 
and queen were called on, the king answered, “ Here,” but the queen left her seat and 
went and kneeled down before him, and made a speech that had all the insinuations 1n 1t to 
raise pity and compassion in the court She said, “she was a poor woman, and a, stranger 
m his domimions, where she could neither expect good counsel nor indifferent 
judges , she had been long Ins wife, and desired to know wherein she had 
offended him , she had been his wife twenty years and more, and had borne lum 
several clildren, and had ever studied to please him, and protested he had found her a 
true maid, about which she appealed to lis own conscience If she had done anything 
amiss, she was willing to be put away with shame Their parents were esteemed vury wise 
princes, and no doubt had good counsellors and learned men about them when the match 
was agreed, therefore she would not submit to the court, nor durst her lawyers, who were 
his subjects, and assigned by him, speak free1y for her So she desired to be excused till she 
heard from Spam” That said, she rose up and made the king a low reverence, and went 
out of the court, and though they called after her, she made no answer, but went away, 
and would never again appear in court * 

She being gone, the king did publicly declare what a true and obedient wife she had 

Tho King 2!ways been, and commended her much for her exccllent qualities Then the 
gives the ac- cardinal of York desired the kg would witness, whether he had been the first 
count of his or chief movor of that matter to him, since he was suspected to have doneit In 
oe which the king did vindicate lim, and said, that he had always rather opposed 
it, and protested 1t arose merely out of a scruple in Ins conscicnce, which was occasioned by 
the discourse of the French ambassador,—who, during the treaty of a match between his 
daughter and the duke of Orleans, did except to her being legitimate, as begotten in an 
unlawful marriage , upon which he resolved to try the lawfulness of 1t, both for the quiet 
of his conscience and for clearing the succession of the crown, and if it were found lawful, 
he was very well satisfied to live still with the queen But upon that he had first moved 
it in confession to the bishop of Lincoln, then he had desired the archbishop of Canterbury 
to gather the opinions of the bishops, who did all under their hands and scals declare against 
the marriage This the archbishop confirmed, but the bishop of Rochester demed Ins hand 
was at it and the archbishop pretended he had his consent to make another write his namo 
to the yudgment of the rest, which he positively demed 

The court adjourned to the 25th, ordering letters monitory to be issued out for citing the 
Th ,. queen to appear under pain of contumacy [But on the 25th was brought in 
Pe ie * her appeal to the pope, the onginal of which 1s extant, every page being both 

subscribed, and superscribed by her She excepted both to the place, to the 
judges, and to her counsel, in whom she could not confide, and therefore appealed and 
desired her cause might be heard by the pope, with many things out of the canon-law, on 
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The Queen’s 
speech 


* Tho bishop in the third part of Ins History, on the 
suthonty of the original record of the proceedings before 
the legates, wlich did not come mto nis hands until after 
the publication of the first part, demes credit to the speeches 
related by Hall and other wiiters, siuce it appears by that 
document that Henry never came into cout, and the queen 
but once, viz. on the 18th of June But afte: wards call- 
ing to mind Henry's! own letter quoted abovo, be in the 
preface to the third part, evidently wntten after the work 
was finshed, endeavours to reconcile the two apparently 
conflicting statements by the supposition that the scene 
between Henry and Catherine, on the 2lst of June, took 


plice heforo the comt was formally opened, and that both 
retiring before that ceremony was performed, the appeare 
ance of neither could be entered on the record There 
18 one passage in ITenry’s letter which seems to favour 
the bishop’s interpictation of the apparent discrepancy 
‘¢ They,’’ the yudges, ‘ ninding to proceed further in the 
causc, the queen would no longer make her abode,’’ &c 
which soems to intimate that she, at least, departed before 
proceedings were formally reeommenced These conflict- 
ing statements, occurring as they doin threo different parts 
of the same work, haxe been tho cause of considerablo 
embarrassment to subscquent historians —-Ep, 
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which she grounded 1t. This bemg read, and she not appearing was declared contumaxr. 
Then the legates being to proceed, ex officio, drew up twelve articles, upon which they were 
Articles  %0 examme witnesses The substance of them was, “ That prince Arthur and 
drawn by the the king were brothers, that prince Arther did marry the queen, and consum- 
Legates mated the marrage, that upon his death the king, by virtue of a dispensation, 
had married her, that this marrying his brother’s wife was forbidden both by human and 
divine law , and that upon the complamts which the pope had received, he had sent them 
now to try and judge in it” The king’s counsel insisted most on prince Arthur's having 
consummated the marmage, and that led them to say many things that seemed indecent , of 
which the bishop of Rochester complained, and said they were things detestable to be heard 
but cardinal Wolsey checked him, and there passed some sharp words between them 
The legates proceeded to the cxammation of witnesses, of which I shall say httle, the 
Upon which Substance of their depositions being fully set down, with all their names, by the 
witnesses ai¢ Jord Herbert The sum of what was most material in them was, that many 
oxamined = violent. presumptions appeared by their testimomes that prince Arther did 
carnally know the queen and it cannot be imagincd how greater proofs could be made 
twenty-seven years after their marmage Thus the court went on several days examming 
witnesses , but as the matter was going on to a conclusion, there came an avocation from 
Rome,—of which I shall now give an account 
The pro- The queen wrote most earnestly to her nephews to procure an avocation , 
Seine ae protesting she would suffer anything, and even death itself, rather than deport 
ih Avoe,tion #0 her marrage, that she expected no justice from the legates, and thercfore 
All this 1s looked for their assistance, that, her appcal being admitted by the pope, the 
drawn from cause might be taken out of the legates’ hands Campesio did also give the pope 
pd dla ae >» #n account of their progress, and by all means advised an avocation, for by this 
28nd 30 he thought to excuse himself to the king, to oblige the cmperor much, and to 
July8and9 have the reputation of a man of consciencc 
The emperor and his brother Ferdinand sent their ambassadors at Rome orders to give 
the pope no rest till it were procured, and the emperor said he would look on a sentence 
against his aunt as a dishonour to his family, and would lose all his kingdoms sooner than 
endure it And they plied the pope so warmly, that between them and the Enghsh ambas- 
sadors he had for some days very httle rest To the onc he was kind, and to the other 
he resolved to be avil The Enghsh ambassadors met oft with Salviati, and studied to 
persuade him that the process went not on in England, but he told them their intelligence 
was so good, that whatever they said on that head would not be believed They next 
suggested, that 1t was visible Campegio’s advising an avocation was only done to preserve 
himeclf from the envy of the sentence, and to throw it wholly on the pope, for were the 
matter once callud to Rome, the pope must give sentcnce one way or another, and so bear 
the whole burden of 1t There were also secret surmises of deposing the pope if he went so 
far, for, seemg that the emperor prevailed so much by the terrors of that, the cardial 
resolved to try what operation such threatemmgs m the king’s name might have _ but they 
had no armies near the pope, so that big words did only provoke and alienate him the more 
The matter was such, that by the canon-law it could not be denxd For to grant an 
avocation of a cause upon good reason, from the delegate to the supreme court, was a thing 
whivh by the course of law was very usual and 1t was no less apparent that the reasons of the 
The Pope Queen's appeal were just and good But the secret and most convincing motives 
agrees with that wrought more on the pope than all other things were, that the treaty between 
the Emperor him and the emperor was now concerted therefore this being to be published 
very speedily, the pope thought 1t necessary to avocate the matter to Rome before the pub- 
lication for the peace, lest if he did it after 1t should be thought that 1t had been one of the 
secret articles of the treaty, which would have cast a foul blot upon him Yet on the other 
hand he was not a little perplexed with the fears he had of losing the king of England, he 
knew he was a man of a high spint, and would resent what he did severely ‘ And 
Collect the cardinal now again ordered Dr Bennet in name, and as with tears in his 
Numb 29 eyes, Jying at tho pope's feet, to assure him that the king and kingdom of 
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Englund were certainly lost, 1f the cause were avocated therefore he besought him to leave 
it stall in their hands, and assured him, that for himself, he should rather be torn in pieces 
jot by joint, than do anytlung in that matter contrary to his conscience or to justice” 

Yotisin These things had been oft said, and the pope did apprehend that ill effects would 
great perplex- follow , for if the king fell from his obedience to the apostolic see, no doubt all 
as the Lutheran princes, who were already bandying against the emperor, would 
join themselves with linr, and the interests of France would most certainly engage that 
king also into the union, which would distract the church, give encouragement to hcresy, and 
end in the utter ruin of the popedom But 1m all this the crafty pope comforted luimeelf, 
that many times threatenings are not intended to be made good, but are used to ternfy , and 
that the king who had written for the fuith against Luther, and had been so ill uscd by him, 
would never do a thing that would sound so 11l, as because he could not obtam what he had a 
mind to, therefore to turn heretic he also resolved to carcss the French king much, and 
was in hopes of making peace between the cmperor and him 

, But that which went nearest the popc’s heart of all other things, was the setting up of lis 
family at Florence and the emperor having given Jim assurance of that, 1 wughcd down 
all other considerations Thcrefore he resolved he would please the emperor, but do all he 
could not to lose the king so on the 9th of July he sent for the king’s ambassadors, and 
told them the process was now so far set on in England, and the avocation so earnestly 
pressed, that he could deny 1t no longer, for all the lawyers in Rome had told lim the 
thirg could not be demied in the common course of justice Upon this the ambassadors told 
him what they had in commission to say agunst 1t, both from the king and the cardinal, and 
pressed 16 with great vehemence so that the pope by many sighs and tears showcd how 
deep an impression that which they said made upon lim, he wished himself dcad, that he 
might be delivered out of that martyrdom and added these words, which because of their 
favouring so much of an apostolical spirit, I set down ‘“ Woe 1s me! nobody apprchends all 
those evils better than Ido But I am so between the hammer and the forge, thit when I 
would comply with the king’s desires, the whole storm then must fall on my hcad, and 
which 1s worse, on the church of Christ” They did object the many promises he had made 
them, both by word of nouth, and under his hand Hc answered, ‘* He desired to do more 
for the king than he had promised, but 1t was impossible to refuse what the emperor now 
demanded, whose forces did so surround lim, that he could not only force him to grant him 
Justice, but could dispose of him and all his concerns at his pleasure ” 

The ambassadors seeing the pope was resolved to grant the avocation, pressed against 1t 
no further, but studied to put it off for some time And thcrefore proposed that the pope 
would himsclf write about 1t to the king, and not grant 1t till he received nsanswer = Of all 
this they gave advertisement to the king, and wrote to him, that he must either drive the 
matter to a sentence in great haste, or to prevent the affront of an avoration, suspend the 
process for some time They also advised the sear.hing all the packets that went or came 
by the way of Flanders, and to keep up all Campegio’s letters, and to take care that no bull 
July 26 might come to England , for they did much apprehend that the avocation would 

be granted within a very few days Their next despatch bore, that the pope had 
The Avoca- sent for them to let them know that he had signed the avocation the day before 
tion is grant- But they understood anothcr way, that the treaty between the emperor and 
Lim was finished, and the peace was to be proclaimed on the 18th of July, 
and that the pope did not only fear the emperor more than all other princes, but that he also 
cise trusted him more now On the 19th of July, the pope sent a messenger with 
Numb 39 the avocation to England, with a letter to the cardinal To the king he wrote 
afterwards 

All this while Campegio, as he had orders from the pope to draw out the matter by 

The pro. delays, so did it very dexterously and in this he pretended a fair excuse, that it 
ceedings of would not be for the king’s honour to precipitate the matter too much, lest great 
the Legatos advantages might be taken from that by the queens party That therefore it 
was fit to proceed slowly, that the world might see with what moderation as well as justice 
the matter was handicd From the 25th of Juno the court adjourned to the 28th, o:deiing 
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a second citation for the queen under the pains af contumacy, and of their proseeding to 
examine witnesses. Andon the 28th they declared the queen contumacious the second 
time, and examined several witnesses upon the articles, and adjourned to the Sth of July. 
On that day the bull and breve were read in court, and the kings counsel argued long 
against the validity of the one, and the truth of the other, upon the grounds that have 
been already mentioned, in which Campegio was much disgusted to hear them argue against 
the pope’s power of granting such a dispensation in a matter that was against a divine pre- 
cept, alleging that lis power did not extend so far. This the legates overruled and said, 
that that was too ngh a point for them to judge im, or so much as to hear argued, and that 
the pope himself was the only proper judge in that ‘ And 1t was odds but he would judge 
favourably for himself” The court adjourned to the 12th, and from that to the l4th On 
these days the depositions of the rest of the witnesses were taken, and some that were ancient 
persons were examined by a commission from the legates , and all the depositions were pub- 
lished on the 17th, other mstruments relating to the process were also read and verified in 
court On the 21st the court sate to conclude the matter as was expected, and the instrument 
that the king had signed when he came of age, protesting that he would not stand to the 
contract made when he was under age, was then read and verified Upon which, the king’s 
counsel (of whom Gardiner was the chief) closed their evidence, and summed up all that had 
been brought and in the king’s name, desired sentence might be given But Campegio, 

All things pretending that 1t was fit some interval should be between that and the sentence, 
are ready for put it off till the 23rd, being Fmday , and in the whole process he presided, both 
a Sentence being the ancienter cardinal*, and chiefly to show great equity , since exceptions 
might have been taken, if tho other had appeared much in 1t, so that he only sate by him 
for form but all the orders of the court were still directed by Campegio On Friday there 

Campego Was & great appearance, and a general expectation, but by a strange surprise, 

adjourned Campegio adjourned the court to the lst of October, for which he pretended that 
the Court they sate there as a part of the consistory of Rome, and therefore must follow the 
rules of that court, which from that time till October was in a vacation, and heard no causes 
and this he averred to be true on the word of a true prelate 

The king was in a chamber very near where he heard what passed, and was inexpressibly 
surprised at it The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were in court, and complained much of 
this delay , and pressed the legates to give sentence Campegio answered, that, what they 
might then pronounce would be of no force, as being in vacation-time , but gave great hopes 
of a favourable sentence in the beginning of October Upon which the lords 
ake very high And the duke of Suffolk, with great commotion, swore by 
e mass, “that he saw it was true which had been commonly said, that never 
cardinal yet did good in England ,” and so all the temporal lords went away in a fury, 
leaving the legates (Wolsey especially) in no small perplexity Wolsey knew it would be 
suspected that he understood this beforehand, and that it would be to no purpose for him 
either to say he did not know or could not help 1, all apologies being ill heard by an enraged 
prince Campegio had not much to lose in England but his bishopric of Salisbury and the 
reward he expected from the king, which he knew the emperor and the pope would plen- 
tifully make up tolhim But hus colleague was in a worse condition, he had much to fear, 
because he had much to lose for, as the king had severely chid him for the delays of the 
business, so he was now to expect a heavy storm from him, and after so long an adminis- 
tration of affairs by so insolent a favourite, 1t was not to be doubted, but as 
many of his enemies were joming against him, so matter must needs be found 
to work his ruin with a prince that was alienated from him Therefore he was 
ear all the disorders which a fear that was heightened by ambition and covetousness could 
produce 

But the king governed himeelf upon this occasion with more temper than could have been 


Which gives g 
great offence ra 


* Campegio might take upon him to direct the process, Wolsey was made alono Sept 7, 1515, and Campegio with 
as being sent oxpress from Rome, or to avoid the imputation many more was advanced July 1, 1517 —Funuan’s Con- 
that might bave been cast on the proceedings 1f Woleey necrions, 
had done it But he was not the ancienter cardinal, for 
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expected from a man of his humour therefore as he made no great show of disturbance, sa, 
to divert his uneasy thoughta, he went his progres Soon after, he received his agents’ 
letter from Rome, and made Gardiner (who was then secretary of state) write to the cardinal, 
to put Campegio to his oath, whether he had revealed the king's secrets to the pope or not ? 
And, 1f he swore he had not done it, to make him swear he should never doit A little 
after that, the messenger came from Rome with a breve to the legates, requimng them to 
Ang 4 proceed no-further, and with an avocation of the cause to Rome , together with 
letters citatory to the king and queen to appear there in person, or by thar 
proxies Of which when the king was advertised, Gardiner wrote to the cardinal by lis 
order,—that the king would not have the letters citatory executed, or the commission 
discharged by virtue of them , but that upon the pope's breve to them, they should declare 
their commission void for he would not suffer a thing so much to the prcjudice of his 
crown as a citation be made to appear im another court, nor would he let lus subjects 
imagine that he was to be cited out of lus kingdom Tlus was the first step that he made 
,for the lessening of the pope’s power upon which the two cardinals (for they were legates 
no longer) went to the king at Grafton It was generally expected that Wolsey should 
have been disgraced then, for not only the king was offended with him, but he received 
new informations of his having juggled in the business, and that he secretly advised the 
pope to do what was done Thus was set about by some of the queen's agents, as 1f there 
was certain knowledge had of it at Rome, and 1t was sud, that some letters of Ins to the 
pope were by atrick found and brought over to England The empcror looked on the 
cardinal as his inveterate enemy, and designed to ruin him if 1t was posmble, nor was it 
hard to persuade the queen to concur with him to pull lim down — But all this seems an 
artifice of theirs only to destroy him For the earnestness the cardinal expressed in this 
matter was such, that either he was sincere in 1t or he was the best at dissembling that 
ever was But these suggestions were easily infused in the king’s angry mind, so strangely 
are men turned by their affuctions, that sometimes they will believe nothing, and, at other 
times, they believe everything Yet when the cardinal, with Ins colleaguc, came to court, 
they were received by the king with very hearty expressions of kindness , and Wolsey was 
often in private with him, sometimes in presence of the council, and sometimes alone once 
he was many hours with the king alone, and when they tovk leave he sent them away very 
Sept 23, 1 obligingly But that which gave cardinal Wolsey tle most assurance, was that 
a Letter from 2ll those who were admitted to the king’s privacics did carry themselves towards 
the Cardinal jum as they were wont to do, both the duke of Suffolk, sar Thomas Boleyn, 
to Secretary then made viscount of Rochford, sir Bnan Tuke, and Gardiner concluding 
Cromwell that from the motions of such weathercocks the air of the prince's affections 
was best gathered 
Anne Boleyn was now brought to the court again, out of which she had been dismissed 
Anne Bo. for some time, for silencing the noise that her being at court during the process 
leyn returns would have occasioncd It 1s said that she took her dismuission so ill, that she 
to Court resolved never again to return, and that she was very hardly brought to it 
afterwards, not without threatenigs from her fathrr But of that nothing appears to me , 
only this I find, that all her former kindness to the cardinal was now turned to enmity, so 
that she was not wanting 1m her endeavours to pull him down 
But the king being reconciled to her, and, as it 1s ordinary after some intermission and 
disorder between lovers, his affection mcreasing, he was casting about for overtures how to 
compass what he so earnestly desired Sometimes he thought of procuring a new commission , 
but that was not advisable, for after a long dependence 1t might end as the former had done 
Then he thought of breaking off with the pope, but there was great danger im that, for 
besides that in lis own pcrsuasion he adhered to all the most important parts of the Roman 
religion, Ins subjects were so addicted to it, that any such a change could not but seem full of 
hazard Sometime he inclined to confederate himself with the pope and emperor, for now 
there was no dividing of them, till he should thereby bring the emperor to yield to Ins 
desres But that was against the interests of his kingdom, and the emperor had already 
proceeded so far in his opposition, that he could not be easily brought about 
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While his thoughts were thus divided, a new proposition was made to him that seemed 
Cranmer’ the most reasonable and feasible of them all There was one Dr Cranmer, who 
salon és had been a fellow of Jesus’ college in Cambridge , but, having marred, forfexted 
bout the his fellowship, yet continued his studies, and was a reader of divinity in Buck- 
King’s Di- ingham college iis wife dying, he was again chosen fellow of Jesus’ college , 
nee and was much esteemed in the university for his learning, which appeared very 
eminently on all public occasions But he was a man that neither courted preferment, nor 
did willingly accept of 1t when offered And, therefore, though he was invited to be a 
reader of divinity in the Cardinals’ college at Oxford, he dechned 1t He was at this time 
forced to fly out of Cambridge from a plague that was there, and, having the sons of 
one Mr Cressy of Waltham-cross committed to his charge, he went with lus pupils to thew 
father’s house at Waltham There he was when the king returned from his progress, who 
took Waltham in his way, and lay a mght there The harbingers having appomted 
Gardiner and Fox, the king’s secretary and almoner, to he at Mr Cressy’s house, 1t so 
happened that Cranmer was with them at supper The whole discourse of England being 
then about the divorce, these two courtiers, knowing Cranmer’s learning and solid judgment, 
entertained him with it, and desired to hear his opmion concerning it He modestly 
dechned it, but told them, that he judged 1t would be a shorter and safer way once to clear 
it well, 1f the marriage was unlawful im itself by virtue of any divine precept for, 1f that 
were proved, then 1t was curtain that the pope’s dispensation could be of no force to make 
that lawful which God had declared to be unlawful Therefore, he thought that instead: of 
a long fruitless negotiation at Rome it were better to consult all the learned men, and the 
universities of Christendom , for, if they once declared 1t in the king’s favour, then the 
pope must needs give judgment, or, otherwise, the bull being of itself null and void, the 
marriage would be found sinful, notwithstanding the pope’s dispensation This seemed a 
very good motion, which they resolved to offcr to the king, so, next mght when he came to 
Greenwich, they proposed it to him, but with this difference, that Gardiner had a mind to 
make it pass for their own contrivance, but Fox, who was of a more ingenuous nature, told 
the king from whom they had it Ile was much affccted with it so soon as he 
heard it, and said, had he known 1t sooner, 1t would have saved him a vast 
expense and much trouble , and would needs have Cranmer sent for to court, 
saying, in lus coarse way of spcaking, “ That he had the sow by the mght ear” So he was 
sent for to court, and, being brought before the king, he carried himself so that the king 
conceived a high opmion of his judgment and candour, which he preserved to his death, 
and still paid a respect to him beyond all the other churchmen that were about him and 
though he made more use of Gardiner in his business, whom he found a man of great 
dextcrity and cunning, yet he never had any respect for tim But for Cranmer, though 
the king knew that in many things he differed from him, yct for all his being so 1mpatient 
of contradiction, he always reverenced lim 
He was soon looked on as a rising churchman, and the rather because the cardinal was 
Andhe 20W declining , for im the followimg Michaelmas-term the king sent for the great 
much esteem- seal, which the cardinal at first was not willing to part with But the next 
edbyhim = day the king wrote to him, and he presently delivered it to the dukes of Norfolk 
The Cardi- and Suffolk It was offered back again to Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
een but he being very old, and forcseemg great difficulties in the keeping of 1t, 
excused himself So 1t was given to sir Thomas More, who was not only eminent in his 
own profession but in all other learnmg and was much esteemed for the strictness of his 
life, and his contempt of money Je was also the more fit to be made use of, having been 
in 1] terms with the cardinal Soon after, Hales, the attorney-gencral, put in an information 
against the cardinal in the King’s Bench, bearing, “that notwithstanding the statute of 
Richard II, against the procuring bulls from Rome, under the pains of premuntre, yet he 
had procured bulls for his legantine power, which he had for many years executed, and 
some particulars, for form, were named out of a great many more” To tlus he put in his 
answer by his attorney, and confessed the indictment, but pleaded his 1gnorance of the 
statute, and submitted himself to the king’s mercy Upon tlus 1t was declared, that he 
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was out of the king’s protection, and that he had forfeited his goods and chattels to the king, 
and that his person might be seized on Then was his rich palace of York-house (now 
Whitehall), with all that vast wealth and royal furmture that he had heaped together, 
(which was beyond anything that had ever been seen in England before,) seized on for the 
king* But it seems the king had not a mind to destroy him outnght, but only to bring 
him lower, and to try if the terror of that would have any influence on the pope Therefore 
Rol Pat 08 the 2isf of November the king granted him first lus protection, and then his 
240 pars vices Pardon, and restored him to the archbishopric of York and the bishopric of 
prin Regu ‘Winchester, and gave him back in money, goods, and plate, that which amounted 
Feb 12 t5 6,3747 3s 7d, and many kind messages were sent him both by the king and 
Anne Boleyn 
But as he had carned his greatness with most extravagant pride, so he was no less basely 
The mean- C@8t down with his misfortune , and having no ballast within himself, but being 
ness of Ins wholly guided by things without him, he was lifted up or cast down as the 
eTemper scales of fortune turncd yet Ins enemies had gone too far ever to suffer a man 
of his parts or temper to return to favour And therefore they so ordered it, that a high 
charge of many articles was brought against lum into the House of Lords, in the parliament 
that sate in November following, and 1t passed there, where he had but few friends, and many 
and great enemies But when the charge was sent down to the House of Commons, it was so 
managed by the industry of Cromwell, who had been his servant, that 1t came to nothing 
The heads of it have been oft pmnted, therefore I shall not repeat them , they related chiefly 
to his legantine power, contrary to law, to his msolence and ambition, hus lewd life, and other 
things that were brought to dcfame, as well as destroy him 
All these things did so sink his proud mind, that a deep melancholy overcame lus spints 
The King Lie king sent him frequent assurances of Ins favour, which he received with 
still favoured extravagant transports of joy, falling down on his knees in the dnt bcfore the 
him messenger that brought one of them, and holding up Ins hands for joy, which 
showed how mcan a soul he had, and that as himself afterwards acknowledged, he preferred 
the king’s favour to God Almghty’s But the king found thcy took little notice of him at 
Rome , the emperor hated him, and the pope did not love him, looking on Im as one that 
was almost equal to himself in power and though they did not love the precedent to have 
a cardinal so used, yet thcy were not much troubled at Rome to see 1¢ fallon lim So in 
Easter-week he was ordered to go north, though he had a great mind to have staid at 
Richmond, which the king had given him m exchange for Hampton-courtt, that he had also 
built But that was too near the court, and Ins enemies had a mind to send him further 
from xt Accordingly he went to Cawood in Yorkslnre, in which journcy it appears that 
the ruins of his state were considerablc, for he travelled thither with a hundred and sixty 
horse 1n his train, and seventy-two carts following him with his household stuff 
To conclude his story all at once, he was in November the next year seized on by the 
He is after. Cat! of Northumberland, who attached him for high treason, and committed him 
wards attach. to the keeping of the lheutenant of the tower, who was ordered to brmg him up 
ed for Trea to London And even then he had gracious messages from the king , but these 
a did not work much on lnm , for whcther 1t was that he knew Inmself guilty of 
some secret practices with the pope or with the emperor, which vet he demed to the last, or 
whether le could no longer stand under the king’s displeasure and that change of condition, 
he was so cast down that on his way to London he sickened at Shefficld Park, in the earl of 
Shrewsbury’s house, from whence by slow journeys he went as far as Leicester, where, after 
some days languishing, he died, and at the last made great protestations “of Ins having 
served the king faithfully, and that he had little regarded the service of God to do him 
pleasure, but 1f he had served God as he had done him, he would not have given him over 
so, ashe did in his grey hairs And he desired the king to reflect on all his past serviccs, 


® The house of his see could not be forfeited or scized + Lord Herbert says the king gave hom only the use of 
It was conveyed over by him to the king, (the conveyance Richmond, which 1s most probable——Futman’s Conaro- 
confirmed by the Dean and Chapter of York) See his tions 
life by Cayendish, chap 18 Anonymous Connections 
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and in particular in his weighty matter” (for by that phrase they usually spoke of the king's 
And dies divorce), “and then he would find in his conscience whether he had offended 
ium or not” He died the 29th of November, 1530, and was the greatest metance 
that several ages had shown of the vanety and inconstancy of human things, both im his rise 
and fall, and by his temper in both, 1¢ appears he was unworthy of his greatness, and 
ee deserved what he suffered But to conclude all that 13 to be said of him, I 
sacter «Shall add what the writer of Ins life ends 1t with —‘ Here 1s the end and fall of 
pride and arrogance, for I assure you in his time he was the haughtiest man 
in all his proceedings alive, having more respect to the honour of his person than he had 
to his spiritual profession, wherein should be showed all meekness and chanty ” 

But now, with the change of this great minister there followed a change of counsels, and 
therefore the king resolved to hold a parhament, that he might meet lis people, 
and estabhsh such a good understanding between himself and them, that he 
might have all secure at home, and then he resolved to proceed more confi- 
dently abroad There had been no parhament for seven years, but the blame of that, and of 
every other miscarriage, falling naturally on the disgraced minister, he did not doubt that he 
should be able to give his people full satisfaction in that, and in everything elze Soa 
parliament was summoned to meet the 3rd of November And there, among several other 
laws that were made for the public good of the kingdom, there were bills sent up by the 
House of Commons against some of the most cxorbitant abuses of the clergy one was 
against the exactions for the probates of wills, another was for the regulating of mortuanes, 
a third was about the plurality of benefices and non-residence, and churchmen being farmers 
oflands In the passing of these bills there were severe reflections made on the vices and 
corruptions of the clergy of that time, which were believed to flow from men that favoured 
Luther's doctrine in their hearts 

When these bills were brought up to the House of Lords, the bishop of Rochester speaking 

Hal 0 them, did reflect on the House of Commons, saying that they were resolved to 
bring down the church, and he desired they would consider the miserable state of 
the kingdom of Bohemia, to which 1t was reduced by heresy, and ended that all this was 
for lack of faith But this being afterwards known tothe House of Commons, they sent their 
The House *PC2ker, sr Thomas Audley, with thirty of their members, to complain to the 
of Commons king of the bishop of Rochester for saying that their acts flowed from the want 
complains of of faith, which was a Ingh imputation on the whole nation, when the repre- 
ee of sentative of the Commons was so charged, as if they had been infidels and 
heathens This was set on by the court to mortify that bishop, who was 
unacceptable to them, for ls adhering so firmly to the queen’s cause The king sent for the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and six other bishops, and before them told the complaint of the 
Commons But the bishop of Rochester excused himeelf, and said he only meant of the king- 
dom of Bohemia, when he said, all flowed from the want of faith, and did not at all intend 
the House of Commons This explanation the king sent by the treasurer of Ins household, 
sir Wilham Fitzwiliams But though the matter was passed over, yet they were not at all 
satisfied with 1, so that they went on, laying open the abuses of the clergy 

In the House of Peers great opposition was made to the bills, and the clergy both within 

Some Bills #24 without doors did defame them, and said these were the ordinary beginnings 
patsedreform- Of heresy to complain of abuses and pretend reformation, on purpose to disgrace 
ing = rea the clergy, from which heresy took 1ts chief strength And the spiritual lords 
or the clersY did generally oppose them, the temporal lords bemg no less earnest to have them 
passed The cardinal was admitted to sit m the House, where he showed himself as sub- 
missive in his fawning as he had formerly done m his scorn and contempt of all who durst 
oppose him But the king set the bills forward, and in the end they were agreed to by the 
lords, and had the royal assent 

The king intended by this to let the pope see what he could do 1f he went on to offend 
him, and how willingly his parliament would concur with him, if 1t went to extremities, 
He did aleo endear himself much to the people, by relieving them from the oppressions of 
the clergy. But the clergy lost much by this means, for these acts did not only lessen their 
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present profits, but did open the way for other things that were more to their detriment 
afterward Their opposing of this and all other motions for reformation did very much 
increase the prejudices that were conceived against them whereas if such motions had either 
risen from themselves, or had at least been cherished by them, their adversaries had not 
perhaps been so favourably heard , so fatally did they mistake their true interest, when they 
thought they were concerned, to link with it all abuses and*torruptions 
But there passed another bill in this parliament, which because of 1ts singular nature, and 
One Act that 1¢ was not printed with the other statutes, shall be found in the collection 
discharging of mstruments at the end* The bill bore in a preamble the highest flattery that 
ae could be put in paper, of the great things the king had done for the church and 
Collect nation, in which he had been at vast charges, and that divers of the subjects had 
Numb 31 —_Jent great sums of money, which had been all well employed i the public service 
and whereas they had security for their payment, the parhament did offer all these sums so 
lent to the king, and discharged him of all the obhgations or assignations made for their 
payment, and of all suits that might arse thereupon 
This was brought into the house by the king’s servants, who enlarged much on the 
wealth and peace of the nation, notwithstanding the wars, the king always making his 
enemies’ country the scene of them, and showed, that for fourtecn years the king had but 
one subsidy from his people, that now he asked nothing for any other purpose, but only to 
be discharged of a debt contracted for the public, the accounts whereof were shown, by 
whith they might see to what uses the money so raised had becn applied But there were 
several ends in passing this bill those of the court did not only intend to deliver the king 
from a charge by it, but also to rum all the cardinal’s frends and creatures, whom he had 
caused everywhere to advance great sums, for an example to others Others in the house 
that were convinced that the act was unjust in itself, yet did easily give way to it, that they 
might effectually for the future discredit that way of raising money by loans, as judging it 
to be the public nterest of the kmgdom that no sums of moncy should be raised but by 
parhament So tls act passed, and occasioned great murmuring among all them that 
suffered by 1t But to qualify the general discontcnt, the king gave a free pardon to his 
subjects for al] offences, some capital ones only cxcepted, as 1s usual in such cases, and to 
keep the clergy under the lash, all transgressions against the statutes of provisors and 
premunire were excepted, m which they were all involved, as will afterwards appear 
There are two other exceptions in this pardon not fit to be omitted, the one 18 of the pulling 
or digging down crosses on the highways, which shows what a spirit was then stirrmg 
among the people , the other 1s of the forfeitures that accrued to the king, by the prosecution 
against cardinal Wolsey, that 1s, the cardinal’s college in Oxford, with the lands belonging 
to it, which are excepted, upon which the dean and canons resigned their lands to the king, 
the original of which 1s yet extant but the king founded the college anew soon after All 
this was done both to keep the clergy quiet, and to engage them to use what interest they 
had in the court of Rome, to dispose the pope to use the king better in his great suit After 
those acts were passed, on the 17th of December, the parliament was prorogucd till April 
following, yet 1t did not sit till January after that, being continued by several proro- 
tions 
o" There had been great industry used in carrying elections for the parhament, and they 
were so successful, that the hing was resolved to continue ‘t for some time This great 
business being happily over, the king’s thoughts turned next to affairs beyond sea The 
The Pope Whole world was now at peace ‘The pope and the emperor (as was said before) 
und the Em- had made an alliance on terms of such advantage to the pope, that as the 
peror firmly emperor did fully repair all past inyuries, so he laid new and great obligations on 
ame him for he engaged that he would assist lim in the recovery of Ins towns, and 
June 20 = that he would restore Ins family to the government of Florence, and mvest hs 
nephew 1n 3t, with the title of duke, to whose son he would marry his own natural daughter , 


* The author of the Anonymous Corrections observes VIII c 12,) for the remission of the loon in that year But 
that this bill was not of 2 singular nature, since a similar the present appears to be the first instance of the kind, and 
one 1s printed in the book of statutes, An 1544, (35 H = may therefore with propriety be termed singular Ep 
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and that he would hold the kingdom of Naples of the papacy These were the motives that 
directed the pope's conecience so infallibly in the king’s business. Not long after that, an 
August, another peace was made in Cambray, between the emperor and the French king, 
and lady Margaret the emperor's aunt, and regent of Flanders, where the king first found 
‘VheWomen's the hollowness of the French frendship and alhance, for he was not so much 
Peace considered im it as ‘he expected, and he clearly perceived that Francis would not 
Ang 5 ~~ embroil his own affairs to carry on his divorce 
The emperor went over into Italy, and met the pope at Bonomia, where he was crowned 
1530 with great magmiicence The pope and he lodged together in the same palace, 
The Empe- and there appeared such signs of a familiar friendship between them, that the 
ror’sCorona- king’s ambassadors did now clearly perceive that they were hrmly umted The 
tion at Bono emperor did also, by a rare mixture of generosity and prudence, restore the 
a duchy of Milan to Francis Sforza By this he settled the peace of Italy, nothing 
holding out but Florence, which he knew would be soon reduced, when there was no hope 
of succour from France, and accordingly, after eleven months’ siege, 1t wos 
taken taken, and within a ycar after Alexander de Medici was made duke of 1t 
Aug 9 About the time that the emperor came to Bononia, news was brought that the 
Turk was forced to raise the siege of Vienna, so that all thngs concurred to 
Duke of st raise ins glory very gh At Bononia he would needs receive the two crowns 
July17,1531 of the Roman empire, that of Milan and that of Rome, which was done with all 
Siege of Vien- the magnificence possible, the pope himself saying maas both mm Latin and Greek 
Oct 181529 ‘There 1s one ceremony of tho coronation fit to be taken notice of in this work, 
Emperor that the emperor was first put im the habit of a canon of Sancta Maria de la Torre 
crowned King 11 Rome, and after that im the habit of a deacon, to make him be looked on as 
of Lombardy 
Feb 22, an ecclesiastical person Tins had msen out of an extravagant vamty of the 
1530 —s court of Rome, who devised such rites to raise their reputation so ligh, that on 
Lh rad the greatest solemmty the emperor should appear in the habit of the lowest of 
the sacred orders, by which he must know that priests and bishops are above 
him When the pope and he first met, the ceremony of kissing the pope’s foot was much 
looked for, and the emperor very gently kneeled to pay that submission, but the pope 
(whether 1t was that he thought 1t was no more seasonable to expect such compliments, or 
more signally to oblige the emperor,) did humble himself so far as to draw in his foot, and 
kiss his cheek 
But now the divorce was to be managed in another method , and therefore Cranmer, after 
The King be had discoursed with the king about that proposition which was formerly 
consults ns Mentioned, was commanded by him to write a book for his opinion, and confirm 
Universities it with as much authority as he could , and was recommended to the care of tlic 
seta his Di- earl of Wiltshire and Ormond (to which honour the king had advanced sir 
Thomas Boleyn in the nght of his mother), and im the beginning of the next year 
he published lus book aboutit * Richard Crook (who was tutor to the duke of Richmond) 
was sent into Italy, and others were sent to France and Germany, to consult the divines, 
canonists, and other learned men in the universities, about the king’s business How the 
rest managed the matter, I have not yet been able to discover, but from a great number of 
original letters of doctor Crooks, I shall pive a full account of his negotiation It was 
thought best to begin at home, and therefore the kmg wrote to the two universities in 
England to send him ther conclusions about 11 The matters went at Oxford thus —The 
Lord Her- Dishop of Lincoln being sent thither with the king’s letters for their resolution, 
bert out of the 16 was by the major vote of the convocation of all the doctors and masters, as well 
pea — regents as non-regents, committed to thirty-three doctors and bachelors of divimty 
ida (who were named by their own faculty), or to the greater number of them, to 
determine the questions that were sent with the king’s letters, and to set the common seal 
of the university to their conclusions and by virtue of that warrant, they did on the eighth 


* This book is in the end of 1t said to be printed 1530, several places of 1t, do all bear date after that April, ex- 
in April , but it seems an error for 1531 for the censures cept those made by those of Oxford and Orlcans —} u1- 
of the universities, which are printed in and mentioned in san’s CorazcrTions. 
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of April put the common seal of the university to an mstrument, declaring the marnage of 
the brother’s wife to be both contrary to the laws of God and nature The collector 
oe 8 of the Antiquities of Oxford * informs us of the uneasiness that was in the 
university in this matter, and of the several messages the king sent, before that 
instrument could be procured, so that from the 12th of February to the 8th of Apnil, 
the matter was in agitation, the masters of arts generally opposing 1t, though the doctors and 
Libel heads were (for the greater part) for it But after he has set down the instru- 
p 225 
ment, he gives some reasons (upon what design I cannot easily imagine) to show 
that this was extorted by force, and being done without the consent of the masters of arts, 
was of itself void, and of no force and as if 1t had been an ill thing, he takes pains to purge 
the university of 1t, and lays 1t upon the fears and corruptions of some aspiring men of the 
university , and without any proof, gives credit to a lving story set down by Sanders, of an 
assembly called in the night, in which the scal of the university was set to the determination 
But 1t appears that he had never scen or considered the other instrument, to which the 
university set their seal, that was agreed on in a convocation of all the doctors and masters, 
a§ well regents as n@a-regents , giving power to these doctors and bachclors of divimty to 
determine the matter, and to sct the seal of the umiversity to their conclusion The original 
whereof the lord Herbert saw, upon which the persons so deputed had full authority to set 
the university seal to that conclusion without a new convocation Verhaps that mstrument 
was not so carefully prescrved among their records, or was in queen Mary’s days taken away, 
which might occasion these mistakes in thar historian 
There seems to be also another mistake in the relation he gives for hc says, those of 
Paris had determined in tlis matter before 1t was agred to at Oxford ‘Lhe printed 
decision of the Sorbonne contradicts this , for 1t bears date the 2nd of July, 1530, whercas this 
was done the 8th of April 1530 But what passed at Cambridge I shall set 
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Numb 32 down morc fully from an orginal Ictter written by Gardiner and Foa to the king 

ah at iy i Fcbruary (but the day 1s not marked) When they came to Cambridge, they 
ge Fe 


spake to the vice-chancellor, whom they found very ready to scrve the king, 
so was also doctor Edmonds t, and several others, but there was a contrary party that met 
together, and resolved to oppose them A meeting of the doctors, bachelors of divimty, and 
masters of arts, in all about two hundred, was held There the kings letters were read , 
and the vice-chancellor calling upon several of them to deliver thur opmons about it, they 
answered as their affections led them, and were in some disorder But it being proposed, 
that the answering the king’s letter, and the questions in 1t, should be rcferrcd to some 
indifferent men , great exceptions were made to doctor Salcot, doctor Reps, and Crome, and 
all others who had approved doctor Cranmer’s book, as having already declarcd themselves 
partial But to that it was answered, that after a thing was so much discoursed of, as the 
king’s matter had been, 1t could not be 1magmed that any number of men could be found 
who had not declared thur yudgment about 1t one way or another Much time was spent 
in the debate, but when 1t grew late, the vice-chanccllor commanded every man to take his 
place, and to give his voice, whether they would agree to the motion of referring 1t to a 
select body of men but that mght they would not agree to it 


* Wood’s justification of his history, with a running 
commentary by the bishop, will be found in the Appendix 
at the end of tle work, No 3. = With reference to the 
means used to procure the required instru nent from the 
university, Burnet contends that no ** frightening threaten-, 
ings” were employed, and that ‘none appeared in the 
king's letters ’’ Lo these, which will be found in the Col- 
lection of Records, part 3, book 2, No 17, we refer our 
readers The ficst contains a plain timation that if the 
university gave not a decision pleasing to their “lego 
lord,” “it should not be to their quietness and ease there- 
after ,’’ and in the second he warns tho “‘ youth of the 
univeralty,’’ meaning probably the masters of arts, who 
had interfered 1n the affair, that “ non bonum est trrifare 
crabrones,'’—it 18 not safe to put your hand in a wasp’s 
nest These are not very pacific demonstrations on the 
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part of the sovereign, and seem to justify Wood when he 
says, “It wis 2n all thing for a prince bv his letters to 
frighten people out of their consciencc, and by menaces 
force them to s1y what must please him’? See also Her- 
bert’s Taft, Collier, and Hillam s Constitutional History 
of Fngland —Eo 

+ Dr John dmonds, Master of Peterhouse, and, says 
Granger, ‘of grevt note in the university,” as we may 
gticss tom the trequency of ns being vice-chancellor, viz 
mm the yerrs 1521, 1526, 1527, and 1540 Burnet mis- 
took him fu: Bonner, who, it scems, was sometimes called 
Di Edmonds, fiom his christian name, a sort of mcog- 
n to made use of also by Gardiner, who, as we have scen 
before, visited Romo as Dr Stephens Collier mentions 
Dr Edmonds as vice-chancellor in this ver (1030) but that 
18 a inistake, Dr Buckmaster then filled that office —[p 
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The congregation being adjourned till next day, the vice-chancellor offered a grace (or 
order) to refer the matter to twenty-nme persons (himself, ten doctors, and sixteen bachelors, 
and the two proctors), that (the questions bemg publicly disputed) what two parts of three 
agreed to should be read in a congregation, and without any further debate the common 
seal of the university should be sct to1t Yet it was at first demed, then being put to the 
vote, 16 was carried cqually on both mdes But being a third time proposed, 1t was carried 
for the divorce Of which an account was presently sent to the king, with a schedule of 
ther names to whom 1t was committed, and what was to be expected from them, so that 1t 
was at length determined, though not without opposition, that the king’s marriage was 
against the law of God 

It 1s thought strange that the king, who was otherwise so absolute in England, should 
Though with have met with more difficulty in this matter at home than he did abroad = But 
great difficul- the most reasonable account I can pive of 1t 18, that at this time there were 
ty many in the umtversities (particularly at Cambndge) who were addicted to 
Luther’s doctrine And of those Cranmer was looked on as the most learned so that 
Crome, Shaxton, Latimer, and others of that society, favoured thegking’s cause , besidés 
that, Anne Boleyn had in the duchess of Alengon’s court (who inclined to the reformation) 
received such impressions as made them fear, that her greatness and Cranmer's preferment 
would encourage heresy , to which the universities were funously averse, and therefore they 
did resist all conclusions that mght promote the divorce 

But as for Crooke in Italy, he bemg very learned in the Greek tongue, was first sent to 
Crooke em- Venice to search the Greek manuscripts that lay m the hbrary of St Mark, and 
ployed in Ve- to examine the decrees of the ancient councils he went incognito without any 
Crooke’s Ne- character from the king, only he had a letter recommending him to the care of 
gotiation, ta- John Cassali, then ambassador at Venice, to procure him an admittance into the 
ken from ma- branes there But 1m all hus letters he complained mightily of his poverty, that 
a tesla he had scarce whereby to live and pay the comers whom he employed to 
Cott Libr transcribe passages out of MSS _—_ He stayed some time at Venice, from whence 
Vitel B 13 he went to Padua, Bonomia, and other towns, where he only talked with divines 
and canonists about these questions Whether the precepts in Leviticus, of the degrees of 
marriage, do still oblige Christians? And whether the pope’s dispensation could have any 
force against the law of God? These he proposed in discourse, without mentioning the 
king of England, or giving the Icast mtimation that he was sent by him, till he once 
discovered their opmions But finding them generally inclining to the king’s cause, he took 
more courage and went to Rome, where he sought to be made a pemtentiary priest, that 
he might have the freer access into libraries, and be Iooked on as one of the popc’s servants 
But at this time the earl of Wiltshire and Stokesley (who was made bishop of London, 
Tonstall being translated to Durham) were sent by the king mto Italy, ambassadors both 
to the pope and emperor Cranmer went with them, to justify his book in both these 
courts Stokesley brought full instructions to Crooke to search the writings of most of the 
fathers on a great many passages of the Scmpture , and 1 particular to try, what they 
wrote on that law in Deuteronomy, which provided, that when one died without children, 
his brother should marry his wife to raise up children tohim = Tlns was most pressed against 
the king by all that were for the queen, as either an abrogation of the other law im Leviticus, 
or at least a dispensation with it in that particular case He was also to consult the Jews 
about it, and was to copy out everything that he found in any manuscript of the Greek or 
Latin fathers, relating to the degrees of marmage Of this labour he complaimed heavily, 
and said, that though he had a great task laid on him, yet lis allowance was so small, that 
he was often in great straits This I take notice of, because 1t 18 said by others, that all the 
subscriptions that he procured were bought At tlis time there were great anmosities 
between the ministers whom the king employed in Italy, the two famihes of the Cassali 
and the Ghinuce) hating one another. Of the former family were the ambassadors at Rome, 
and at Venice Of the other Hierome was bishop of Worcester, and had been in several 
embassies into Spain His brother Peter was aleo employed in some of the hittle courts of 
Italy as the king’s agent Whother the king out of policy kept this hatred up to make 
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them spies one on another, I know not To the Ghmucci was Crooke gained, so that in all 
his letters he complained of the Cassalis as men that betrayed the king’s affairs, and said 
that John, then ambassador at Venice, not only gave him no assistance, but used him 1, 
and publicly discovered that he was employed by the king, which made many who had 
formerly spoken their minds freely be more reserved to lum But as he wrote tlus to the 
king, he begged of him that it might not be known, otherwise he expected cither to be 
killed or poisoned by them yet they had their correspondents about the king, by whose 
means they understood what Crooke had informed against them But they wrote to the 
king, that he was so morose and 1ll-natured that nothing could please him, and to lessen 
his credit, they did all they could to stop his bills All this 1s more fully set down than 
perhaps was necessary, 1f 1t were not to show that he was not in a condition to corrupt so 
many divines, and whole universitics, as somo have given out He got into the acquaintance 
of a friar at Venice, Franciscus Georgius, who had hved forty-nime years in a religious order, 
and was esteemed the most learned man 1m the republic, not only in the vulgar learning but in 
the Greek and Hebrew, and was so much accounted of by the pope that he called him the 
Rammer of heretics He was also of the senatorian quality, and Ins brother was governor 
of Padua, and paid all the readers there This friar had a great opimon of the king, and 
Many in Italy having studied the case, wrote for the king’s cause, and endeavoured to satisfy 
wnite for the all the other divines of the republic, among whom he had much credit Thomas 
King’s cause: Qmmibonus a Dominican, Plulippus de Cremis a doctor of the law, Valerius of 
Bengamo, and some others, wrote for the king’s cause Many of the Jewish rabbins did 
give it under ther hands in Hebrew, that the laws of Leviticus and Deuteronomy were 
thus to be reconciled. That law of marrying tue brother’s wife when he dicd without 
children did only bind in the land of Judea, to preserve families and maintain their 
successions 1n the land asit had been divided by lot But that im all other places ot the world, 
the Jaw of Leviticus of not marrying the brother's wife was obligatory Hc also searched 
all the Greek MSS of councils, and Nazanzens and Chrysostom’s works After that he 
ran over Macarius, Acacius, Apollinaris, Omgen, Gregory Nyssen, Cyril, Sevemian, and 
Gennadius, and copied out of them all that which was pertinent to Ins purpose He pro- 
cured several hands to the Conclusions before 16 was known that 16 was the king’s business in 
which he was employed But the government of Venice was so strict, that when 1t was 
known whose agent he was, he found it not easy to procure subscriptions therefore he 
advised the king to order his mimistcr to procure a licence from the senate, for their divines 
to declare their opinions in that matter which being proposed to the senate, all the answer 
eb 18 he could obtain was, that they would be neutrals, and when the ambassador 
pressed, as an evidence of neutrality, that the senate would Icave it free to ther 
divines to declare of either side as their consciences Ied them, he could procure no other 
answer, the former being again repeated Yet the senate making no prohibition, many of 
their divines put their hands to the Conclusions And Crooke had that success, that he wrote 
to the king he had never met with a divine that did not favour his cause but the Conclu- 
Though the 810ns touching the pope’s power his agents did everywhere discourage, and 
PopeandEm- threaten those who subscribed thom And the emperor's ambassidor at Venice 
peror discou- did threaten Omnibonus for writing in prejudice of the Popes authority, and 
—e asserting conclusions which would make most of the princes of Murope bastards 
July4 Fe answered, he did not consider things as a statesman, but asadivine Yet to 
take off this fear, Crooke suggested to the king to order Ins mmuster at the court of Rome to 
procure a breve, “ that divines or canonists might without fear or hazard deliver their op1- 
nions according to their consciences , requiring them, under the pain of excommunication, that 
they should write nothing for gain or partial affections, but say the pure and simple truth, 
without any argifice, as they would answer to God in the great day of yudgment” This 
seemed so fair, that 1t might have been expected the successor of St Peter would not deny 1t, 
yet it was not easily obtained, though the king wrote a very earnest letter to the bishop of 
Aug 7 Verona, to assist his minister in procumng 1t And I find by another despatch, 
Sept 16 that the breve was at length gained, not without much opposition made to it by 
: the emperor's ambassadors for at Rome, though they knew not well how to 
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oppose this method, because it seemed so very reasonable, yet they had great appre- 
hensions of it, because they thought 1t was demgned to force the pope to determme as 
the king pleased and they abhorred the precedent, that a company of poor friars should 
Suly 28 dictate to them in matters of this nature Crooke reports out of a letter of 
Cranmer’s to him from Rome these words “As for our successes here, they 
be very little, nor dare we attempt to know any man’s mind, because of the pope, nor 18 
he content with what you have done, and he says, no friars shall discuss his power and 
as for any favour mm this court, I look for none, but to have the pope with all his cardinals 
declare agamst us” But Crooke, as he went up and down procuring hands, told those he 
came to, “he desired they would write their Conclusions, according to learning and 
Aug 5 conscience, without any respect or favour, as they would answer 1t at the last 
No Money day , and protested he never gave nor promised any divine anything till he had 
ner Bnbes. first freely wmtten his mind, and that what he thcn gave was rather an honour- 
given for sub- able present than a reward” And in another letter to the king he wnites- 
senptions =“ Upon pain of my head if the contrary be proved, I never gave any man one 
eope sd halfpenny, before I had his conclusion to your highness, without former prayer 
or promise of reward for the same” From whence it appears, that he not only had 
no orders from the king to corrupt divines, but that his orders were express to the 
contrary 
As for the money he gave, the reader will be best able to yudge by the followmg account, 
Feb 8 | Whether 1t was such as could work much on any man =‘ There 1 an originalsbill 
Only: aome of his accounts yet extant, audited and signed by Peter a Ghinucns, out of which 
small ac- I have extracted these particulars ‘ Item, to a Servite friar when he subscribed, 
knowkdg- one crown’ toa Jew, one crown to the doctors of the Servites, two crowns 
zeae to the Observant friars, two crowns to the prior of St John and St Paul's, 
who wrote for the king’s cause, fifteen crowns to that convent, four crowns Item, given 
to John Maria for his expcnse of going to Milan from Venice, and for rewarding the doctors 
there, thirty crowns Item, to John Manno, minister of the Franciscans, who wrote a book 
for the king’s cause, twenty crowns” This shows that they must have had very prostituted 
heb 99 consciences, if they could be lired so cheap It 18 true Crooke m many of lis 
7 letters says, ‘* that 1f he had money enough, he did not doubt but he should get 
the hands of all the divines in Italy, for he found the greatest part of them all mercenary ” 
Feb 9 But the bishop of Worcester, in his letters to him, ordered him only to promise 
rewards to those who expccted them and lived by them, that 1s, to the canomsts, 
who did not use to give ther opinion without a fee 
But at the same time, the emperor did reward and fee divines at another rate , for Crook 
Sept 16 informed the king, that one fmar Felix having wntten for the validity of the 
P marriage against the king, there was a benefice of 500 ducats a year given him 
But great ree 1 reward And the emperor's ambassador offircd a thousand ducats to the 
wards given provincial of the Grey-friars in Venice, if he would inlubit all within his province 
ee Empe- to write or subscribe for the king’s cause But the provincial refused 1t, and 
said, he neither could nor yet would do 1t And another that wrote for the 
i queen had a benefice of 600 crowns So that 1t was openly said at Ferrara, that 
they who wrote for the king had but a few crowns a-piece, but they who wrote on the other 
side had good benefices They also tried what could be done at Padua, both by threatenings, 
entreaties, and rewards, to induce them to reverse the determination they had made m the 
Fb 1g Matter, but with no success And though Francis Georgius, the Vemtian friar, 
did greatly promote the king’s cause, both by his writings and authority, yet 
Crooke wrote “that he could not prevail to make cither him or his nephew accept one 
farthing of him” By such fair means 1t was that Crooke procured so many subscriptions 
First, of particular divines, many Franciscans, Dominicans, and Servites, set ther hands 
to the Conclusions , though even in that there was opposition made by the pope’s agents 
March 29 ©#™Pegio was now engaged in the emperor's faction, and did everywhere misre- 
present the king’s cause Being at Venice, he so wrought on the mister of the 
Franciscans, that though he had declared for the king, and engaged to bring the hands of 
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twenty-four doctors and learned men of his order for it, and had received a small present of 
ten crowns, yet after he had kept the money three weeks, he sent 1t back, and said, he 
May 26 would not meddle more init but they procured most of these hands without 
his help At Milan, a suffragan bishop and sixteen divines subscribed Nine 
Sune 97 «Actors subscribed at Vicenza, but the pope’s nuncio took the writing out of 
his hands that had it, and suppressed 1t At Padua all the Franciscans, both 
Observants and Conventuals, subscribed, and so did the Dominicans, and all the canonists , 
and though the pope’s and emperor’s emissarics did threaten all that subscribed, yet there 
were got eighty hands at Padua Next the umiversitics determincd 
At Bononia, though 1t was the pope’s town, many subscribed The governor of the town 
They det. did at first oppose the granting of any determination , but the pope’s breve bemg 
mined for the brought thither, he, not without great difficulty, gave way to 1t So on the 
king at Bo- 10th of June, the matter bemg publicly debated, and all Cayetan’s arguments 
mae being examined, who was of opimon, “ that the laws of marrage in Leviticus 
June 10th did not bind the Christian church ,” they determmed, “that these laws are still 
in force, and that they bind all both Christians and Infidels, bemg parts of the law of nature, 
as well as of the law of God, and that therefore they judged marriages in these degrees unlawful, 
and that the pope had no authority to dispense with them ” 
The university of Padua, after some days’ public dispute, on the Ist of July, determined 
At Padua to the same purpose, about which Crookc’s letter will be found among the 
July let instruments at the end of this book 
Siar At Ferrara, the divines did also confirm the same conclusion, and set their 
And Fenara, seal to it, but it was takin away violently by some of the other faction , yet the 
Sept 29th, duke made it be restored The profcssion of the canon law was then in great 
credit there, and in a congregation of seventy-two of that profession 1t was determined for 
the king , but they asked one hundred and fifty crowns for setting the sal to it, and Crooke 
would not give more thin a hundred, the ncxt day he came and offcred the money, but 
then 1t was told him they would not meddle m it, and he could not afterwards obtain 1t 
In all, Crooke sent over by Stokesley a hundred several books, papers, and subscriptions, 
and there were many hands subscribed to many of those papers But I hope the reader will 
forgive mv insisting so much on this negotiation , for it svemed necessary to give full and 
convincing evidences of the sincerity of the king’s proceedings im it, since 1t 1s so confidently 
given out that these were but mercenary subscriptions 
What difficulties or opposition those who were employed in France found, does not yet 
andi Or- appear to me, but the scals of the chief universities there were procured The 
leans, = university of Oxleans determined it on the 7th of Apml The faculty of the 
Pe canon law at Pars did also conclude that the pope had no power to dispense 
Canomsts, 1n that case, on the 20th of May But the great and celebratcd faculty of the 

May 25th Sorbonne (whose conclusions had becn lookcd on for some ages as little inferior 
to the decrees of councils) made thuir decision with all possible solummity and decency 
They first met at the church of St Mathurin, where thre was a mass of the Holy Ghost, and 
every one took an oath to study the question, and resolve 1t according to his conscience, and 
from the 8th of June to the 2nd of July they continued scarching the matter with all possible 
Of the Sor diligence, both out of the Scriptures, the fathers, and the councils, and had 
bonne, Julv many disputes about it After which, the greater port of the faculty did 
ser determine, “that the king of England’s marrage was unlawful, and that the 

t Angieis, 0 

May 7th, | Pope had no power to dispense in it,” and they sct their common seal to 1, at 
at Bourges, St Mathurin’s, the 2nd of July 1530 To the same purpose did both the faculties 
nara ae of law civil and canon at Angiers determine the 7th of May On the 10th of 
rs ee June, the faculty of divinity at Bourges made the same determination And on 
Collect the Ist of October the whole umversity of Toulouse did all with one consent give 
Numb 34 their judgment, agreeing with the former conclusions More of the decisions of 
universities were not printed, though many more were obtained to the same effect In 
Germany, Spain, and Flanders, the emperor's authomty was so great, that much 
could not be expected except from the Lutherans, with whom Cranmer conversed, and 
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chiefly with Omander, whose miece he then marned Omander* upon that wrote a 
Jan. 28th, his book about incestuous marnages, which was pubhshed , but was called m by 
oe Tie a prohibition printed at Augsburg, because 1t determined 1n the king’s cause, and 
Otho, C 10 on his side 
But now I find the king did hkewise deal among those in Switzerland that had set up the 
Reformation The duke of Suffolk did most set him on to this, so one who was 
Pelerine Ing- employed in that time writes, for he often asked him, “ how he could so humble 
686 
himself as to submit his cause to such a vile, vicious, stranger priest, as Campegio 
was?” To which the king answered, “he could give no other reason but that it seemed 
to him spiritual men should judge spiritual things, yet, he said, le would scarch the matter 
further, but he had no great mind to seem more curious than other princes” But 
the duke desired lim to discuss the matter secretly amongst learned men, to which he 
consented , and wrote to some foreign writers that were then in great catimation Erasmus 
was much in his favour, but he would not appear in 1¢ =e had no mind to provoke the 
Gnneusem @™Mperor, and live uncasily in his own country But Simon Grineus was sen‘ 
ployed a- for, whom the king esteemed much for Ins learmng The king informed him 
mongst the about his process, and sent him back to Basil, to try what his frends in Germany 
ceformed a and Switzerland thought of 1} He wrote about it to Bucer, CEcolampadius, 
Whose Let Zuinglius, and Paulus Phrygion 
ters ae mn a CEcolampadius, as 1t appears by three letters, one dated the 10th of August 
cad is 1531, another the last of the same month, another to Bucer the 10th of 
TheOpmnions September, was positively of opinion, “ that the law im Levitieus bid bind all 
of @colam mankind,” and says, “‘ That law of a brothers marrying his sister-in-law was a 
peas dispensation given by God to his own Jaw, which belonged only to the Jews , and 
therefore he thought that the king mmght without any scruple put away the queen” But 
Bucer was of another mind, and thought the law in Leviticus did not bind, and 
could not be moral, because God had dispensed with 1t 1m one case, of raismg up 
sced to his brother therefore, he thought these laws belonged only to that dispensation, and did 
no more bind Christians than the other ceremonial or judiciary precepts , and that to marry in 
some of these degrees was no more a sin than it was a sin in the disciples to pluck ears of 
corn on the Sabbath-day There are none of Bucer’s letters remaiming on this head, but by 
the answers that Grineus wrote to him, one on the 29th of August, another of the ]0th of 
September, I gather his opinion, and the reasons for 1t But they all agreed that the pope's 
dispensation was of no force to alter the nature of the thing Paulus Phrygion 
was of opinion, that the laws in Leviticus did bind all nations, because 1t 18 said 
in the text, that the Canaanites were punished for domg contrary to them, which did not 
consist with the justice of God, if those prohibitions had not been parts of the law of nature 
Dated Basil, the 10th of September In Grineus’s letter to Bucer, he tells him, that the 
king had said to lim, that now for seven years he had perpetual trouble upon him about this 
marriage Zuinglius lettcr 1s very full First, he largely proves that neither 
the pope nor any other power could dispense with the law of God then, that the 
apostles had made no new laws about marnage, but had left 1t as they found 1t that the 
marrying within near degrees was hated by the Greeks and other heathen nations But 
whereas Grineus seemed to be of opinion, that though the marnage was ill made, yet 1t 
ought not to be dissolved, and inclined rather to advise that the king should take another 
wife, keeping the queen still, Zuinghus confutes that, and says, If the marriage be against 
the law of God, 1t ought to be dissolved but concludes the queen should be put away 
honourably, and still used as a queen, and the marmage should only be dissolved for the 
future, without ilegitimating the issue begotten im it, since 1t had gone on in a public way, 


Bucer 


Phrvgion 


Zuinghius 


* Andrew Osiander was a divine of considerable eni- in maintaiming his opimons, particularly in o controversy 
nence among thie leaders of tho Reformation He wasa with the excellent Melancthon, who bore his insolence with 
native of Bavaria, and was born in 1498 He studied at o truly Christian spmt He was a studious and acute di- 
Wittemberg and Nuremberg, and in 1522 began to preach vine, but disposed to adopt novel and mystical opinions, 
at the latter place, where Cranmer became acquainted with and much dishked on account of ns pnde and arrogance 
him. He was opposed to the Lutheran divines on some Ho died suddenly »n 1552 at Komgsberg, where he was 
points of belief, and displayed great want of moderation minster and professor —Ep 
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upon a received error But advises, that the king should proceed in a judiciary way, and 
not establish so ill a precedent as to put away his queen and take another without due form 
of law Dated Basil, 17th of Aug There 1s a second letter of his to the eame purpose from 
Zurich, the Ist of September There 1s also with these letters a long paper of Omander’s, 
in the form of a direction how the process should be managed 
There 1s also an epistle of Calvin’s, published among the rest of his Neither the date nor 
the person to whom 1t was directed are named Yet I fancy 1t was written to 
Grineus upon this occasion Calvin was clear in his judgment that the marnage 
was null, and that the king ought to put away the queen, upon the law of 
Leviticus And whereas 1t was objected, that the law 1s only meant of marrying the 
brother's wife while he 18 yet alive, he shows that could not be admitted, for all the 
prohibited degrees bemg forbidden in the same style, they were all to be understood in one 
sense therefore since it 1s confessed that 1t 18 unlawful to marry im the other degrees, after 
the death of the father, son, uncle, or nephew, so 1t must be also a sin to marry the brother's 
avife after ns death And for the Jaw in Deuteronomy of marrying the brother's wife to 
raise up seed to him, he thought that by brother there, 1s to be understood a near kinsman, 
according to the usual phrase of the IIcbrew tongue and by that he reconciles the two laws 
which otherwise seem to differ, illustrating his exposition by the history of Ruth and Boaz 
It 18 given out that Melancthon advised the king’s taking another wife, justifying polygamy 
from the Old Testament , but I cannot believe 1t It 1s true the lawfulness of polygamy 
wa8 much controverted at this time And, as in all controversies newly started, many crude 
things are said , so some of the Helvetian and German divines scem not so fierce against 1t , 
Lord Heap though nonc of them went so far as the pope did, who did plainly offer to grant 
from an Org the king licence to have two wives and 1t was a motion the imperialists consented 
Let Sept 18, to, and promoted, though upon what reason tho ambassador Cassali, who wrote 
ee the account of 1t to the king, could not learn The pope forbade lim to wnite 
about it to the king, perhaps as wlnsperers enjoin silence as the most effectual way to make 
athing public But for Mclancthon’s being of that mind, great evidences appear to the 
contrary , fo. there is a letter of Osiandcr’s to him, giving him many reasons to persuade 
him to approve of the king’s putting away the qucen and marrying another the letter also 
shows he was then of opinion, that the law in Leviticus was dispensable 
And after the thing was donc, wher the king desired the Lutheran divines to approve bis 
The opimon second marnage, they begged his excuse 1n a wmiting which they sent over to 
ofthe Lu- him, so that Melancthon not allowmg the thing when 1t was done, cannot be 
oo Pi. imagined to have advised polygamy beforehand And to open at once all that 
Instructions May clear the sense of the protestants im the question, when, some years after this, 
sent by Dr Fox bemg made bishop of Hereford, and much inclined to thew doctrine, was 
ene sent over to get the divines of Germany to approve of the divorce, and the 
Cott Iub| Subsequent marmage of Anne Boleyn, he found that Melancthon and others had 
Vitel. B 13° no mind to entcr much into the dispute about it, both for fear of the emperor and 
because they judged the king was Ied im it by dishonest affections they also thought 
the laws in Leviticus were not moral, and did not oblige Christians, and since there 
Theycon- Were no rules made about the degrees of marriage m tho gospel, they 
demn the thought princes and states might make what laws they pleased about it yet 
King’s ft-t after much disputing they were mduced to change their minds, but could not be 


palin brought to think that a marmage once made might be annulled, and therefore 


And Calvin 
Eput. $84 


second demurred upon that, as will appear by the conclusion they passed upon it, to be 
at - found at the end of this volume All this I have set together here, to give a 
U 


right representation of the judgments of the several parties of Christendom about 
this matter 

Tt cannot be denied that the protestants did express great sincerity in this matter , such as 
became men of conscience who were acted by true principles, and not by maxims of policy 
For if these had governed them, they had struck in more comphantly with so great a prince, 
who was then alienated from the pope and in very ill terms with the emperor so that to 
have gained him by a full compliance to have protected them, was tho wisest thing they 
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“Gould do , and thew being so cold in the matter of his marriage, in which he had engaged so 
deeply, wae a thing which would very much provoke him against them But such measures 
as these, though they very well became the apostolic see, yet they were unworthy of men 
who designed to restore an apostolic religion 
The earl of Wiltshire, with the other ambassadors, when they had their audience of the 
pope at Bonomia, refused to pay him the submission of kissing his foot, though 
he graciously stretched 1t out to them, but went to their business, and expostulated 
in the king’s name, and in high words and 1n conclusion told the pope that the prerogative 
The King of the crown of England was such that their master would not suffer any citation 
refuses to ap- to be made of him to any foreign court, and that therefore the king would not 
peat Rome have his cause tried at Rome The pope answered, that though the queen's 
solicitor had pressed him to procecd in the citation, both that her marriage, being further 
oxamined, might 1ccerve a new confirmation for silencing the disputes about it, and because 
the king had withdrawn himself from her, yet 1f the king did not go further, and did not 
imnovate in religion, the pope was willing to let the matter rest They went next to the 
emperor, to justify the king’s procecdings in the suit of the divorce But he told them he 
was bound in honour and justice to support his aunt, and that he would not abandon her 
Cranme of. C®@nmer offered to maintam what he hid written mm his book, but whether they 
feis to man went so far as to make their divines enter into any discourse with him about it 
tum the king’s IT do not know This appears, that the pope, to put a compliment on the king, 
~ declared Cranmer his pemtcntiary in England Ile having staid some morths 
at Rome after the ambassadors were gone, went into Germany, where he became acquainted 
with Cornchus Agrippa*, a man very famous for great and curious learning, and so satisfied 
him in the king’s cause that he gave it out that the thing was clear and indisputable, for which 


Fox 


he was afterwards hardly used by the emperor, and dicd in prison 
But when the king received the dcetermmations and conclusions of the universities, and 


The Nobih- 
ty, Clergy, 
and Com- 
mons of Eng- 
Jand write to 
the Pope 


date the 13th of July 


other lLarned men beyond sea, he resolved to do two things — First, to make a 
new attumpt upon the pope, and then to publish those conclusions to the world, 
with the arguments upon which they were grounded 
to the pope carry more tcrror with 1t, he got a letter to be signed by a great many 
members of parhament, to the pope 
parliament, but m that he had not apphed his ordinary diligence tho letter bears 
Now, by the records of parhament, 1 appears there could be 


But to make his address 


The lord Herbert saith 1t was done by his 


no session at that time, for there was a prorogation from the 21st of June till the Ist 
In the Life of October that ycar but the Icttcr was sent about to the chief members for their 


of Wolsey 


* Henry Cornelius Agnppa was born at Cologne, on the 
14th of September, 1486, of the noble family of Nettes- 
heim He very early entered into the service of the 
emptror Maxinnlian, and actcd at first as his secretary , 
but afterwards embracing the profession of arms, he served 
some years with the army im Italy, where he distinguished 
himeelt in seveial engagements and was knighted for Ins 
gallantry Turning from arms to letters, he took the 
degrees of doctor of laws and physic le was a man of 
extensive genus, well skilled in many parts of knowledge, 
nnd master of a variety of languages, but his insutiable 
cutlosity, the fieedom of his pen, and the inconstancy of 
his temper, involved him in so many vicissitudes, that lus 
life became a sernes of adventmes Aftcr a changeful 
career, acting sometimes as a public lecturer in universities, 
sometimes as the trusted servant of princes, and sometimes 
being in want of bread , he ended his dave at Grenoble, in 
1535, but not in pnson as Burnet supposed He was a 
bitter enemy of the monks, whom he satinzed without 
mercy, and by them he was accused of Lutberanism, 
though apparently without reason 

His fame cluefly rests upon the magieal skill imputed to 
him , he in fact prided himself upon his knowledge of the 
occult sciences, on which he wrote a treatise, and he pro- 


hands , and Cavendish tells how 1t was brought to the cardinal, and with what 


moted the establishment of secret societics for ite study, 
one of which he founded in London, where he was sent in 
1510, on some commission probably relive to the treaty 
between Henry VIII and the French king 

Bayle disproves Burnet’s assertion that he was an advo- 
cate for the divorce of Henry VIII He says that the 
ambassidor of tho emperor at London wrote to Agmppa, 
deainug him to support the interests of the queen Aymppa 
rephed, that he would readily engage if the emperor would 
give him orders for that purpose, and declares that he 
detested the bast compliance of those divines who approved 
of the divorce and with regard to the Sorbonne, * I am 
not ignorant,’’ says be, ‘‘ by what arts this affair was car- 
ned on in the So:bonne at Paris, who, by their rashness, 
have given sanction to an example of such wickedness 
When I consider it, I can scarce contain myself from 
exclaiming, in imitation of Persius, ‘Say, ye Sorbonnists, 
what has gold to do with divimty ?° What piety and faith 
shall we imagine to be in their breasts, whose consciences 
are more venal than sincere, and who have sold their judg- 
ments and decisions, which ought to be revered by all the 
Chnistian world, and have now sullied the reputation they 
had a for faith aud sincenty, by infamous ava- 
nce a 
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cheerfulness he set his hand to 1 It was subscribed by the cardinal and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, four bishops, two dukes, two marquesses, thirteen earls, two 
viscounts, twenty-three barons, twenty-two abbots, and eleven commoners, most of these 
being the king’s servants 

The contents of the letters were, “that their near relation to the king made them address 

ne thus to the pope The king’s cause was now, in the opimon of the learned men 
andthe Ay 2nd universities, both in England, France, and Italy, found just, which ought to 
aweiare punt. prevail so far with the pope, that though none moved 1n 1t, and notwithstanding 
ed by the = any contradiction, he ought to confirm their judgment , especially it touching a 
i ar king and kingdom, to whom he was so much obliged But since neither the 
Justice of the cause, nor the king’s most earnest desires, had prevailed with him, 
they were all forced to complain of that strange usage of thur kmg, who both by his 
authouty and with his pen had supportcd the apostolic see and the catholic faith, and yet 
was now denied justice rom which they apprehended great miscluef and civil wars, which 
cauld only be prevented by the king’s marrying another wife, of whom he might have issue 
This could not be done till his present marriage were annulled And if the pope would still 
refuse to do this, they must conclude that they were abandoncd by lim, and so seek for other 
remedics This they most earnestly prayed him to prevent, since they did not desire to go 
to extiemities till there was no morc to be h ped for at his hands ” 

To this the pope made answer, the twenty-scventh of September —‘ He took notice of 
the yehemency of their letter, which he forgave them, imputing 1t to their great 
affuction to thar king They had charged him with ingratitude and injustice, two 
grievous imputations Ie acknowledgcd all they wrotc of the obligations he owed 
to their king, which were far greater than they called them, both on the apostolic sec, and 
limself in particular But in the king’s cause he had been so far from denying justice, that 
he was oft charged as having bccn too partial to him He had granted a commission to two 
legates to hear it, rather out of favour than m ngour of law, upon which the queen had 
appealed he had delayed the admitting of 1t as Jong as was possible, but when he saw it 
could not be any longer denicd to be heard, 1t was brought before the consistory, where all 
the cardinals, with one consent, found that the appeal, and an avocation of the cause, must 
be granted That since that time the king had ncver desired to put it to a trial, but on the 
contrary, by his ambassadors at Bonoma, moved for adclay andin that posture it was still, 
nor could he give sentence in a thing of such consequence, when 1t was not so much as 
sought for For the conclusions of umiversitics and learned men, he had sccn none of them 
from any of the king’s ambassadors It was truc, some of them had been brought to him 
another way , but in them therc were no reasons given, but only bare conclusions, and he 
had also scen very unportant things for the other side , and therefore he must not precipitate 
a sentence in a causc of such high importance till all things werc fully heard and considered 
He wished thar king mght have male issue, but he was not in God's stead to give it And 
for their threatenings of sceking other remedies, they were ncither agreeable to thur wisdom 
nor to their relivion Therefore he admomshed them to abstain from such counsels, but 
minded them that 1t 1s not the physician s fault if the patient will do himself hurt He knew 
the king would never hike such courses, and though he had a just value for their intcrces- 
sion, yet he considcred the king much morc, to whom as he had ncver denicd anything that 
he could gra) t with his honour, so he was very desirous to examine this matter, and to put 
it to a spcedy issue, and would do everything that he could without offuudig God” 

But the king cithcr sung the pope rcsolved to grant nothing, or apprehending that some 

A Proclama- Dvil might bo brought mto England m behalf of the queen or the disgraced 

tion aganst cardinal, did, on the ninetcenth of September, put forth a proclamation against 

Bulls from any “‘who purchascd anything from Rome or elscwhere, contrary to his royal 
Rome 

Lord Herbert P¥erogative and authority, or should publish or divulge any such thing , requiring 

them not to do it, under the pains of incurring his indignation, imprisonment, and 

other punishments on ther persons” This was founded on the statutes of Provisors and 

Premunires But that beg done, he resolved next to publish to the world, and to his 

subyects, the justice of his cause therefore some learned men were appointed to compare 


The Pope s 


Answer 
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all that had been written on it, and out of all the transcripts of the manuscripts, of 

Booke wnt- fathers and councils, to gather together whateoever did strengthen 1t Several of 
ten for the these manuscripts I have seen , one 1s in Mr Smuth’s library, where are the quota- 
King’s cause tions of the fathers, councils, schoolmen, and canomists, written out at length There 
Otho, C 10 are three other such MSS im the Cotton Library, of which one contains a large 


ibidem vindication of these authorities, from some exceptions made to them , another 18 
Veep B 5 an answer to the bishop of Rochester's book for the queen’s cause A third digests 
a 36 the matter into twelve articles, which the reader will find in my Appendix, and 


these are there enlarged on and proved But all these, and many more, were 
summed up in a short book, and printed first in Latin, then in English, with the determina- 
tions of the univermties before 1t These are of such weight and importance, and give so 
great a light to the whole matter, that I hope the reader will not bo ill pleased to have a 
short abstract of them laid before him 


An Abstract of those things which were written for the Divorce 


“The law of marnage was originally given by God to Adam 1n the state of innocence, 
The gounds With this declaration,—that man and wife were one flesh , but being afterwards 
ofitin the old corrupted by the incestuous comm:xtures of those which were of kin 1n the nearest 
Testament degrees, the primitive law was again revived by Moses And he gives many 
Lev 18 20 soles and prohibitions about the degrees of kindred and affimty, which are tot to 
be looked on as new laws and judiciary precepts, but as a restonng of the law of nature 
originally given by God, but then much corrupted or as the preface, which 1s so oft 
Lev 18 2 4 repeated before these laws, ‘I am the Lord,’ insinuates that they were conform 
5 6 21 to the divine nature, so the consequences of them show they were moral and 
v 172426 natural For the breaches of them are called ‘ wickedness’ and ‘ abomination,’ 
u and are said ‘to defile the land,’ and the violation of them 1s charged on the 
Canaanites, by which the land was polluted, and for which 1t did vomit out the mhabitants 
From whence it must be concluded, that these were not positive precepts which did only 
bind the Jews, but were parts of the law of mankind and nature , otherwise those nations 
could contract no guilt by their violating them Among the forbidden degrees, one 18, 
Lev 18 v16 © nou shalt not discover the nakedness of thy brother's wife, it 1s thy brother's 
; nakedness’ And it 1s again repeated, ‘ If a man shall take his brother's wife, 1t 
tev 20 21 1. an unclean thing, he hath uncovered his brother’s nakedness, they shall be 
childless” These are clear and express laws of God, which therefore must needs oblige all 
persons of what rank soever, without exception 

‘In the New Testament, St John Baptist said to Herod, ‘It 1s not lawful for thee to 
Andinthe take thy brother’s wife,’ which shows that these laws of Moses were stall obliga- 
New tory St Paul also, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, condemns the incestuous 
Mat 14 4 person for having his father’s wife, which 1s one of the degrees forbidden by the 
1 Cor 51° law of Moses, and calls it ‘a formcation not so much as named among the 
Gentiles’ From whence 1t 1s inferred, that these forbidden degrees are excluded by the law 
of nature, since the Gentiles did not admit them St Paul also, calling it by the common 
name of fornication, within which, according to that place, all undue commixtures of men 
and women are included, therefore those places in the New Testament that condemn 
fornication, do also condemn marniages in forbidden degrees our Saviour did also assert the 
foundation of affinity, by saying, ‘that man and wife are one flesh * 

“ But in all controverted things the sense of the Scriptures must be taken from the tradition 
of the church, which no good cathohc can deny and that 1s to be found im the decrees of 
popes and councils, and in the writings of the fathers and doctors of the church agaist 
which, 1f any argue from ther private understanding of the Scriptures, 1t 1s the way of 
heresy, and savours of Lutheramsm The first of the fathers, who had occamon to write of 
Lab. 40 cont. this matter, was Tertullian, who lived withm an age after the apostles. He m 
Marcionem = express words says, that the law of not marrying the brother's wife did still 
oblige Christians 
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‘The first pope, whose decision was sought in this mattcr, was Gregory the Great, 
The Autho- to whom Austin, the apostle of England, wrote for his resolution of some 
nitiesofPoper, things in which he desired direction, and one of these 1s, ‘Whether a man 
may marry his brother's wife ?’ (who in the language of that time was called his kinswoman) 
The pope answered negatively, and proved it by the law of Moses, and therefore defined, 
‘that 1f any of the English nation, who had marned within that degree, were converted to 
the faith, he must be admonished to abstain from Ins wife, and to look on such a marnage 
as a most grievous sin’ From which it appears, that that good pope did judge it a thing 
which by no means could be dispensed with, otherwise he had not pressed 1t 80 much under 
such circumstances , since, in the first conversion of a nation to the Christian faith, the 
msisting too much upon 1 might have kept back many from receiving the Christian rehgion, 
who were otherwise well inclined to 1t Calxtus*, Zacarius t, and Innocent III +, have 
plainly asserted the obligation of these precepts in the law of Moses, the last particularly, 
who treats about it with great vehemency so that the apostolic sec has already judged 
the matter 

“© Several provincial councils have also declared the obligation of the precepts about 
the degrees of marriage im Leviticus, by the council at Neocesara ‘If a 
woman had been marricd to two brothers, she was to be cast out of the com- 
munion of the church till her death, and the man that marmed his brother's wife was 
to be anathematised §,’ which was also confirmed in a council held by pope Gregory II || 
In the council of Agde, where the degrees that make a marriage incestuous are reckoned, 
this of marrying the brother's wife 1s one of them and there 1t was decreed, ‘ that all 
marniages within these degrees were null, and the parties so contracting were to be cast out 
of the communion of the church, and put among the catechumcns till they separated 
themselves from one another§[’ And, in the second council of Toledo **, the authonty 
of the Mosaical prohibitions about the degrees of marriage 1s acknowledged _It was one of 
Wickhff’s errors, that the prombition of marmage within such degrees was without any 
foundation m the law of God, for which, and other points, he was condemned first m a 
convocation at London, then at Oxford, and, last of all, at the general council of 
Constance these condemnations were confirmed So formally had the church in many pro- 
vincial councils, and in one that was general, decided this matter 

‘¢ Next to theso the opmions of the fathers were to be considered In the Greck church 

And theo Omgen ++ first had occasion to treat about 1t, writing on Leviticus, and Chry- 
Greek sostom {1 after him, but most fully St Basil the Great §§, who do expressly 
assert the obligations of these precepts The last particularly, refuting at great longth the 
opinion of some who thought the marrying two sisters was not unlawful, lays 1t down as a 
foundation, that the laws im Leviticus about marrage were still m force Hesychuus ||| 
also, writing upon Leviticus, proves that these prohibitions were universally obligatory, 
because both the Egyptians and Canaamites are taxed for marrying within these degrees, 
from whence, he infers, they are of moral and cternal obligation 

** From the Greek they went to the Latin Fathers, and alleged, as was already observed, 
and the La- that Tertullian held the same opimon, and with him agreed the three great 
tin Fathers == doctors of the Latin church, Ambrose 1], Jerome ***, and St Austinttt, who 
do plainly deliver the tradition of the church about the obligation of those laws, and 
answer the objections that were made either from Abraham’s marrying his sister or from 
Jacob's marrying two sisters, or the law m Deuteronomy for the brothers marrying his 
brother's wife, 1f he died without children 
Andofthe  ‘* They observed that the same doctrine was also taught by the fathers and 
Modera Wn- doctors in the latter ages Anselm {jt hcld it, and pleads much for marrying 
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daughters of Zelophehad Hugo Cardimals*, Radulphus Flaviacensis, and Rupertus 
Tuitiensis, do agree that these precepts are moral, and of perpetual obligation, as also 
Hugot de Sto Victore Hildebert {, bishop of Mans, bemg consulted in a case of the 
same nature with what 1s now controverted, plainly determines, ‘that a man may not 
marry his brother's wife,’ and by many authorities shows, that by no means it can be 
allowed And Ivo Carnotensis§ bemg desired to give his opimon im a case of the same 
circumstances,—of a king’s marrying his brother's wife,—says, ‘Such a marnage 1s null, as 
inconsistent with the law of God, and that the king was not to be admitted to the communion 
of the church till he put away his wife, smce there was no dispensing with the law of God, 
and no sacrifice could be offered for those that continued willingly in sin’ Passages also 
to the same purpose are in other places of his epistles 
“From these doctors and fathers the mquiry descended to the schoolmen, who had 
The School- with more miceness and subtlety examired tlings They do all agree in 
men asserting the obligation of these Levitical prohibitions Thomas Aquinas does 
2¢° 2de if mm many places, and confirms 1t with many arguments Altisodorenris 
a says, they are moral laws, and part of the law of nature Petrus de Palude 1s 
tiam Quest of the same mind, and says, that a man’s marrying his brother's wife was a 
54 art 3 In dispensation granted by God, but could not be now allowed, because 1t was 
ee oa ri contrary to the Jaw of nature St Antonie of Florence, Joannes de Turre 
oe Cremata, Joannes de Tabia, Jacobus de Lausamia, and Astexanus, were also 
cited for the same opinion And those who wrote against Wickliff, namely, Wydeford {, 
Cotton **, and Waldensis tt, charged him with heresy, for denying that those prolubitions 
did oblige Christians And asserted that they were moral laws which obliged all mankind 
And the books of Waldensis were approved by pope Martin I) There were also many 
quotations brought out of Petrus de Tarantasia, Durandus, Stephanus Brulifer, Richardus 
de Media Villa, Guido Briancon, Gerson, Paulus Ritius, and many othcrs, to confirm the 
same opimon, who did all unanimously assert, that those laws in Leviticus are parts of 
the law of nature, which oblige all mankind, and that marnages contracted im these 
And Canon. degrees are null and void All the canomsts were also of the same mind, 
ints Joannes Andreas, Joannes de Imola, Abbas Panormitanus, Mattheus Neru, 
Vincentius, Innocentius, and Ostiensis, all concluded that these Jaws were still in force, and 
could not be dispensed with 
There was also a great deal alleged to prove that ‘‘a marriage 1s completed by the 
Marriage ‘Marriage contract, though 1t be never consummated Many authorities were 
completed brought to prove that Adomyah could not marry Abishag, because she was his 
by consent = father’s wife, though never known by him And by the law of Moses a woman 
espoused to a man, if she admitted another to her bed, was to be stoned as an adultress , 
from whence it appears, that the vahdity of marnmage 1s from the mutual covenant And 
though Joseph never knew the blessed virgin, yet he was so much her husband by the 
espousals, that he could not put her away, but by a bill of divorce and was afterwards 
called her husband, and Chnist’s father Affinity had been also defined by all wnitera, ‘a 
relation arising out of marriage, and since marriage was a sacrament of the church, its 
essence could only consist in the contract , and therefore as a man 1m orders has the character, 
though he never consecrated any sacrament so marniage 1s complete, though 1ts effect never 
follow And it was showed that the canomsts had only brought in the consummation of 
marriage as essential to 1t by ecclesiastical Jaw But that as Adam and Eve were perfectly 
married before they knew one another, so marriage was complete upon the contract , and 
what followed was only an effect done in the mght of the marrage And there was a great 
deal of filthy stuff brought together, of the diffurent opmions of the canomists concerning 
consummation, to what degree 16 must go, to show that it could not be essential to the 
marriage contract, which in modesty were suppressed Both Hialdebert of Mans, Ivo 
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Carnotensis, and Hugo de Sto Victoire, had dehvered this opimon, and proved it 
out of St Chrysostom, Ambrose, Austm, and Isidore Pope Nicolas, and the council 
of Trbur, defined, that marmage was completed by the consent and the benediction 
From all which they concluded, that although 1¢ could not be proved that Prince Arthur 
knew the queen, yet that she beg once lawfully married to him the king could not after- 
‘wards marry her 

It was also said, “that violent presumptions were sufficient, in the opimon of the 

Violent pre- C@nonists, to prove consummation Formal proofs could not be expected , and for 
sumptions of persons that were of age, and in good health, to be in bed together, was in all 
the consum- trials about consummation all that the canomsts sought for And yet this was 
ani Ae not all in this case, for 1t appeared that, upon her husband’s death, she was kept 
thur’s Mar- with great care by some ladies ‘who did think her with child, and she never said 
riage anything against 1t And im the petition offered to the pope in her name, 
(repented in the bull that was procured for the second marriage,) it 18 said, she was perhaps 
kyown by prince Arthur, und in the breve, it 1s plamly said, she was known by prince 
Arthur, and though the queen offered to purge herself by oath that prince Arthur never 
knew her, 1t was proved by many authorities out of the canon law, that a party’s oath 
ought not to be taken when there were violent prisumptions to the contrary 

*¢ Ag for the validity of the pope’s dispensation, 1t was said, that though the schoolmen 

The Pope’s 20d canomsts did generally raise the pope’s power very high, and stretch it as 
Dispersation farasit was possible , yet they all agreed that 1t could not reach the king's case 
of no force = ypon this received maxim, ‘that only the laws of the church are subject to the 
pope, and may be dispensed with by him, but that laws of God are above him, and that he 

In Quodib cannot dispense with them in any casc” This Aquinas delivers in many places 
lib 4 Art Of his works Petrus de Palude says, the pope cannot dispense with marriage in 
43 ctin4™ these degrees, because 1t 1s against nature But Joannes de Turrc Cremata 
det 15 @ reports a singular case, which fell out when he wasacardinal A king of France 
3 art 2 , ‘ 

Sup Cap desired a dispensation to marry Ins wifc’s sister Thc matter was long considered 
Conyunctions of, and debated in the Rota, himself being therc, and bearmg a share in the 
35°Q2 2  ~— debate, but 1t was concluded, that if any pope either out of ignorance, or bung 
we corrupted, had cver granted such a dispensation, that could be no precedent or 
warrant fur doing the hke any more, since the church ought to be governed by laws, and 
not by such examples Antonin, and Joannes de Tabia, hcld the same And one Bacon an 
Englishman, who had taught the contrary, was censured for 1t even at Rome, and he did 
retract his opinion, and acknowledged, that the pope could not dispense with the degrees of 
marriage forbidden by the law of God 

‘¢The canonists agree also to this, both Joannes Andreas, Joannes de Imola, and Abbas 

Sup Cup Panormitanus assert 1t, saying, that the precepts m Leviticus oblige for ever, 
Literasde 8d therefore cannot be dispensed with And Panormitan says, ‘ thcse things are 
Rest Spons to be observed in practice, because great princes do often desire dispensations 
— eee from popes’ Pope Alexander III would not suffer a citizen of Pavia to 

marry his younger son to the widow of Ins eldest son, though he had sworn to 
doit For the pope said, 1t was against the Jaw of God, thercfore 1t might not be done, 
and he was to repent of Ins unlawful oath 
“‘And for the power of dispensing even with the laws of the church by popes, 1¢ was 
brought in in the latter ages All the fathers with one consent bcheved, that the laws of 
God could not be dispensed with by the church, for which many places were cited out of St 
Cypnan, Basil, Ambrose, Isidore, Bernard, and Urban, Fabian, Marcellus, and Innoccnt, 
that were popes, besides an infinite number of latcr writers And also the popcs Zosimus, 
Damasus, Leo, and Hilarms did freely achnowledge they could not change the decrees of the 
church, nor go against the opmmons or practices of the fathers And since the apostles 
confessel, ‘they could do notling against tho truth, but for the truth,’ the popo being 
Christ’s vicar, cannot be supposed to have so great a power as to abrogate the law of God 
and though it 1s acknowledged, that he 1s vested with a fulness of power, yet the phrasc 
must be restraimed to the matter of 1t, which 1s the pastoral care of souls And though theo 
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was no court superior to the pope's, yet as St Paul had withstood St Peter to his face , so 
im all ages upon several occastons, holy bishops have refused to comply with, or submit to 
orders sent from Rome, when they thought the matter of them unlawful 

“Laurence that succceded Austin the monk in the see of Canterbury, having excom- 

Several Bi- Municated king Edbald * for an incestuous marriage, would not absolve him 
shops refuse till he put away his wife , though the pope phed him earnestly both by entreaties 
to submit to and threatenings to let 1t alone, and absolve him Dunstan did the hke to count 
we Fores = Edwin for another incestuous marriage, nor did all the pope’s imterposition 
Gul Malmes- make him give over They found many other such instances which occurred 1n the 
bur hb 1 — ecclesiastical history, of bishops proceeding by censures and other methods 
to stop the course of sin, notwithstanding any encouragement the parties had from popes 

“ And it 18 certain, that every man when he finds himself engaged in any course, which 18 
clearly sinful, ought presently to forsake it, according to the opinion of all divines And 
therefore the king upon these evidences of the unlawfulness of his marriage ought to abstam 
from the queen , and the archbishop of Canterbury, with the other bishops, ought to require 
him to do it, otherwise they must proceed to church censures Many things were a 
brought from reason (or at least the maxims of the school philosophy, which passed for true 
reason in those days,) to prove marniage in the degrees forbidden by Moses to be contrary to 
the law of nature, and much was alleged out of profane authors, to show what an 
abhorrence some heathen nations had of incestuous marnages 

«© And whereas the chief strength of the arguments for the contrary opinion rested inthis, 

The Autho- that these laws of Moses were not confirmed by Christ or Ins apostles in the 
nty of Trai New Testament To that they answered, that if the laws about marnage 
tion. were moral, as had been proved, then there was no need of a particular con- 
firmation, since those words of our Saviour, ‘I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil 
it,’ do confirm the whole moral law Christ had also expressly asserted the relation of 
affinity, saying, ‘that man and wife are one flesh’ St Paul also condemned a match as 
incestuous for affinity But though 1t were not expressly set down in the gospel, yet the 
traditions of the church are received with equal authonty to wmtten verities This the 
court of Rome, and all the learned writers for the catholic faith, lay down as a fundamental 
truth And without it, how could the seven sacraments (some of which are not mentioned 
in the New Testament), with many other articles of catholic belief, be maintained against the 
heretics? The tradition of the church being so full and formal in this particular, must take 
place and if any corruptions have been brought in by some popes within an age or two, 
which have never had any other authority from the decrees of the church, or the opimons of 
learned men, they are not to be maintained in opposition to the evidence that 1s brought on 
the other side” 

Tins I have summed up im as short and comprehensive words as I could, bemg the 
substance of what I gathered out of the printed books and manuscripts for the king’s cause 
But the fidelity of an Instorian Jeads me next to open the arguments that were brought 
against 1t by those who wrote on the other sidc for the queen’s cause, to prove the validity 
of the marriage, and the pope’s power of dispensing with a marnage in that depree of 
affinity ‘ 

I could never, by all the search I have made, see either MSS or printed books that 
defended their cause, except Cajctan’s and Victoria's, books that are pnnted in ther 
works+ But from an answer that was written to the bishop of Rochester's book, and from 
some other wntings on the other side, I gather the substance of ther arguments to have 
been what follows — 

** Cardinal Cajetan had by many arguments endeavoured to prove that the prohibitions 


* Laurence did not excommumieate Edbald, nor could thius Chapnysiua, &c It 18 against the divorce, and charges 
he, Edbald being yet a heathen , and upon his conversion very indirect practices on the other side by moneys and 
he put away his wife Bed Hist hb 2 cap 5 6  Dbmbes, & Cochleus likewise wrote against the divorce 
Malms hb 1 —Anon Correct ad Paulum Tertsum, but whether his book was pmnted 

+ There was a book printed at Luncnburgh, anno 1532, before the ycar 1535, I do not know It was then printed 
dedicated to the emperor’s ambassadorin Fngland, Eusta- in 4to—Anon Correct 
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in Leviticus were not parts of the moral law They were not observed before the law, no 

The Arge- not by the holy seed Adam’s children marred one another —Abraham 
ments for the married his sister, Jacob married two sisters, Judah gave his two sons te Tamar, 
Mernege = and promised to give her the third for her husband By the law of Moses a 
dispensation was granted in one case for marrying the brother's wife, which shows the law 
was not moral, otherwise 1t could not be dispensed with, and if Moses dispensed with it, 
why might not the pope as well do 1t? nor was there any force in the places cited from the 
New Testament As forthat of Herod, both Josephus and Eusebius witness that his brother 
Philip was alive when he took lus wife, and so his sin was adultery, and not incest We 
must also think that the mcestuous person in Corinth took his father’s wife when he was yet 
living, otherwise, 1f he had been dead, St Paul could not say 1t was ‘a formication not 
named among the Gentiles,’ for we not only find both among the Persians and other nations 
the marnage of step-mothers allowed, but even among the Jews, Adonyah desired Abisha 
in marriage. who had been his fathers concubine ” 

From all which they concluded, ‘“ that the laws about the degrees of marnage were only 
yifdiciary precepts, and so there was no other obligation on Christians to obey them than 
what flowed from the laws of the church, with which the pope mht dispense They also 
said that the law in Leviticus, of not takimg the brother's wife, must be understood of not 
taking her while he was alive, for after he was dead, by another law, a man might marry 
ns brother's wife 

‘ They also pleaded that the pope’s power of dispensing did reach further than the laws 
of the church, even to the law of God, fo: he daily dispensed with the breaking of oaths and 
vows, though that was expressly contrary to the second commandment, and though the fifth 
command, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder,’ be against killing, yet the pope dispenscd with the 
putting thieves to death, and in some cases, where the reason of the commandment does not 
at all times hold, he 1s the only judge, according to Summa Angelica They concluded the 
pope’s power of dispensing was as necessary as his powcr of expounding the Scriptures , and 
since there was a qucstion made concerning the obligation of these Levitical prohibitions, 
whether they were moral, and did oblige Chnstians or not, the pope must be the only 
judge There were also some late precedents found, one of pope Martin, who m the case of 
a man’s having married his own sistcr *, who had hved long with her, upon a consultation 
with divines and lawyeis, confirmed it, to prevent the scandal which the dissolving of it 
would have given Upon which St Antonin of Florence says, that since the thing was 
dispensed with, 1t was to be referred to the judgment of God, and not to be condemned 

“The pope had granted Ins dispensation upon a very weighty consideration, to keep 
peace between two great crowns, it had now stood above twenty years 1t would therefore 
raise a high scandal to bring 1t under debate, besides that 1t would do much hurt, and bring 
the titles to most crowns into controversy 

** But they concluded that whatever informalities or nullities were pretended to be in 
the bulls or breves, the pope was the only competent judge of 1t, and that 1t was too Ingh 
@ presumption for inferior prelates to take upon t'1em to examine or discuss 1 ” 

But to these arguments 16 was answered by the writers for the kings cause, “ that 1¢ was 
Tho Answers ={T228e to see men who pretended to be such enemies to all heretical novelties, 
madcutothese Yet be guilty of that which Catholic doctors hold to be the foundation of all 

heresy , which was the setting up of private senscs of Scripture, and reasonings 
from them, against the doctrine and tradition of the church It was fully made out that the 
fathers and doctors of the church did universally agree 1n this, that the Levitical prohibitions 
of the degrecs of marriage are moral, and do oblige all Christians Against this authority 
Cajetan was the“first that presumed to write, opposing Ins private conceits to the tradition 
of the church, which 1s the same thing for which Luther and his followers are so severely 
condemned May it not then be justly said of such men, that they plead much for tradition 
when 1¢ makes for them, but reyect 1t when 1¢ 1s against them ? Therefore all these exceptions 
are overthrown with this one maxim of Catholic doctrine, ‘That they are novelties against 


* Not his own sister, but bis wife’s own sister, or the sister of one whom he had carnally known —Antonin 
Flor par 3 tit 1 cap 11 —Anon Corrrct 
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the constant tradition of the Christian church, in all ages’ But if the force of them be ala¢ 
examined, they will be found as weak as they are new That before the law these degrees 
were nob observed, proves only that they are not evidently contrary to the common sence of 
all men, but as there are some moral precepts which have that natural evidence ™ ‘them, 
that all men must discern 1t, so there are others that are drawn from public mconvemience 
and dishonesty, which are also parts of the law of nature These prolubitions are not of the 
first, but of the second sort, since the immorality of them appears in this, that the 
familianities and freedoms among near relations are such, that 1f a horror were not struck 
im men at conjunctures in these degrees, families would be much defiled This 1s the found- 
ation of the prohibitions of marmages in these degrees, thercfore 1t 18 not strange if men 
did not apprehend it, before God made a law concerning 1t Therefore all examples before 
the law show only the thing 1s not so evident as to be easily collected by the hght of nature 
And for the story of Judah and Tamar, there 1s so much wickedness im all the parts of it, 
that it will be very hard to make a precedent out of any part of 1t As for the provision 
about marrying the brother’s wife, that only proves the ground of the law 1s not of its own 
nature nnmutable, but may be dispensed with by God in some cases And all these moral 
laws, that are founded on public convemiency and honesty, are dispensable by God in some 
cases, but because Moses did 1t by divine revelation, 1¢ docs not follow that the pope can 
do it by his ordinary authority 

“ For that about [erod, 1t 1s not clear from Josephus that Philip was alive when Herod 
marned his wife ‘For all that Josephus says 18, that she separated from her husband, when 
he was yet alive, and divorced herself from him But he does not say, that he hved still 
after she married Ins brothcr And by the law of divorce marrage was at an end, and 
broken by 1¢ as much as if the party had been dead, so that, in that case, she mht have 
married any other therefore Herod’s sin in taking her was from the relation of having been 
his brother’s wife And for the incestuous person m Corinth, 1t 18 as certain, that though 
some few instances of a king of Syria and some others may be brought of sons marrying 
their stepmothers, yet these things were generally 11] looked on, even where they were prac- 
tised by some princes, who made their pleasure their law Nor could the liws of Leviticus 
be understood, of not marrying the brother's wife when he was alive, for 1¢ was not lawful 
to take any man’s wife from him living — Therefore that cannot be the mcaning And all 
those prolubitions of marriage in other degrees, excluding those marnages simply, whether 
during the hfe, or after the death of the father, son, uncle, and other such relations, there 18 
no ground to disjoint this so much from the rest, as to make 1t only extcnd to a marrage 
before the husband's death And for any precedents that were brought, they were all in the 
latter ages, and were never confirmed by any public authority Nor must the practices of 
later popes be laid in the balance agunst the decisions of former popes, and the doctrine of 
the whole church , and as to the power that was ascribed to the pope, that began now to bx 
inquired into with great freedom, as shall appear afterwards ” 

These reasons on both sides being thus opened, the censures of them, 1t 18 hke, will be 4s 
The Queen differont now as they were then for they prevailed very little on the queen 
still intract- who still persisted to justify her marnmage, and to stand to her appeal And 
able though the king carried 1t very kindly to her in all outward appearance, and 

Hall employed everybody that had credit with her to bring her to submit to him, and 
to pass from her appeal, remitting the decision of the matter to any four prelates, and four 
secular men in England, she was still unmovable, and would hearken to no proposition In 
the judgments that people passed, the sexes were divided, the men generally approved the 
king's cause, and the women favourcd the queen But now the session of parliament came 

A session of on the 16th of January, and there the kmg first brought in to the House of Lords 
Parhament the determination of the universities, and the books that were wmtten for his 
cause by foreigners After they were read and considered there, the lord chancellor did on 

More _— the 20th of March, with twelve lords both of the spirituahty and temporalty, go 

down to the House of Commons, and showed them what the umversities and 
learned men beyond sea had written for the divorce, and produced twelve original papers, 
with the seals of the universities to them, which sr Bran Tuke took out of Ins hand, and 
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read openly in the house, translating the Latin into English Then about a hundred books 
written by foreign divines, for the divorce, were also showed them, none of which were 
read, ‘but put off to another time, 1t bemg late When that was done, the Jord chancellor 
ured they would report m their countries, ‘“ what they had heard and seen, and then all 
mex uid clearly perceive that the king hath not attempted this matter of will and plea- 
sure, as strangers say, but only for the discharge of his conscience, and the seeurity of the 
succession to the crown” Having said that, he left the house The matte: was 
also brought before the convocation , and they having weighed all that was said 
on both sides, seemed satisfied that the marnage was unlawful, and that the bull was of no 
force, more not bemg required at that time 
But it 1s not strange that this matter went so easly in the convocation, when another of 
The whole far greater consequence passed there, which will reqmre a full and distinct 
Clergy sued account Cardinal Wolscy by exercising his legantine authority had fallen into 
ina Premu- g promumire, as hath been alrcady shown, and now those who had appeared in 
il his courts, and had suits there, were found to be hkewise in the same guilt by 
the law, and this matter, beng excepted out of the pardon that was granted im the former 
parliament, was at tlis time sct on foot thercfore an indictment was brought into the 
King’s Bench, against all the clergy of England, for breaking the statutes against provisions 
or provisors But to open this more clesrly, 
It,18 to be considered, that the kings of England having claimed 1n all ages 1 power in eccle- 
The Prero- slastical matters equal to what the Roman empcrors had in that cmpire, they 
gative of the exercised this authority both over the clergy and lity, and did at first crect 
eel bishoprics, grant investitures m them, call synods, make laws about sacred as 
Ecclesiastical Well as civil concerns, and, in a word, they governed their whole kmgdom Yet 
Affaus when the bishops of Rome did stretch their power beyond cithcr the limits of 1t m 
the primitive church, or what was afterward granted them by the Roman empcrors, and came 
to assume an authority im all the churches of Europe, as they found some resistance every- 
where, eo they met with a great deal in this kingdom, and it was with much difficulty that 
they gained the power of giving investitures, recciving appeals to Rome, and of sending 
legates to England, with several other things, which were long contested, but were delivered 
up at length, either by feeble princes, or when kings were so engaged at home or abroad, 
that it was not safe for them to offund the clergy For im the first contest between the kings 
and the popes, the clergy were generally on the pope's side, because of the immunity and 
protection they enjoyed from that sce, but when popes became ambitious and warhke 
princes, then new projects and taxes were everywhere set on foot, to raise a great treasure 
The Fp The pall, with many bulls and lngh compositions for them, annatcs, or first-frurts, 
cioachmcnt of and tenths, were the standing taxes of the clergy, besidcs many new ones upon 
the Papacy emergent occasions So that they finding themsclves thus oppressed by the popes, 
fled again back to the crown for protection, which their predeccssors had abandoned 
From the days of Edward the First, many statutcs were made to restrain the exactions of 
Rome = For then the popes, not satisfied with their other oppressions, (which a monk of that 
Mat Pare time lays open fully, and from a dcep sense of them), did by provisions, bulls, 
The Laws and other arts of that see, dispose of bishopiics, abbeys, and lesser bencfices to 
made agunst foreigners, cardinals, and others that did not hve in England = Upon wliuch tho 
shem commonalty of the realm did represent to the king m parhament, “ that the 
2% Faw lot bishoprics, abbeys, and other bencfices were founded by thc kings and people of 
repeated in | England to inform the people of the law of God, and to make hospitality, alms, 
the Stat of | and other works of charity, for which end they were endowed by the king and 
tiling 4 People of England , and that the king, and his othe: subjects who endowed them, 
had, upon voidances, the presentment and collations of them, which now the 
pope had usurped and given to aliens, by which the crown would be disinherited, and the 
ends of their endowments destroycd, with other great mconveniences ” therefore 1t was 
ordamed, “that these oppressions should not be suffered in any manner” But notwith- 
standing this, the abuse went on, and there was no effectual way laid down in the act to 
punish these transgressions The court of Rome was not so easily driven out of anything 
vou I G 
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that either increased their power or their profits , therefore by another act mm his grandclnid 
Edward III ’s time, the Commons complained, “ that these abuses did abound, and that the 
25 Edward pope did daily reserve to lus collation, church-preferments in England, and raised 
8d, Statute of the first fruits, with other great profits, by which the treasure of the realm was 
Provisors = garried out of it, and many clerks advanced in the realm were put out of their 
benefices by those provisors, therefore the king, being bound by oath to see the laws kept, 
did with the assent of all the great men and the commonality of the realm, ordain that the free 
elections, presentments, and collations of benefices should stand in the nght of the crown, or 
of any of Ins sulyects as they had formerly enjoyed them, notwithstanding any provisions 
from Rome And 3f any did disturb the incumbents by virtue of such provisions, those 
provisors, or others employed by them, were to be put in prison till they made fine and 
ransom to the king at his will, or if they could not be apprchended, writs were to be issued out 
to seize them, and all bunefices possessed by them were to fall into the king’s hands, except 
they were abbeys or pnories, that fell to the canons or colleges” By another act, ‘* the 
provisors were put out of the king’s protection , and if any man offended against them, :n 
person or goods, he was excused, and was never to be impeached for it’ And two years 
27 Fdward after that, upon another complaint of their suing the king’s subyects in other 
3d, cap 1 courts, or beyond sea, 1t was ordaimed, “that any who sued either beyond sea, 
or in any other court, for tlings that had been sued, and about which judgment had been 
given in former times in the king’s courts, were to be cited to answor for 1t in tho king's 
courts within two months , and if they came not, they were to be put out of the king’s pro- 
tection, and to forfeit their lands, goods, and chattels to the king, and to be imprisoned and 
38 Edward ransomed at the king’s will” Both these statutes received a new confirmation. 
3d, cop 1 ~— eleven years after that But those statutes proved meffectual, and in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Richard II , the former acts were confirmed by another statute, and 
3 Richad appointed to be executed, and not only the provisors themselves, but all such as 
2d,cup 3d — took procuratones, letters of attorney, or farms from them, were involved in the 
same guilt And in the seventh year of that king, provision was made against aliens having 
benefices without the king’s licence, and the king promised to abstam from granting them 
licences for this was another artifice of the Roman court, to get the king of their side, by 
accepting his licence, which by this act was restramed T's faihng, they betook themselves 
to another course, which was to prevail with the incumbents that werc presented in England 
according to law, to take provisions for their bencfices from Rome to confirm their titles 
- his was also forbidden under the former pains As for the mghts of presenta- 
Dil. ee tions, by the law they were tried and judged in the king’s courts, and the bishops 
were to give institution according to the title declared in these judgments this 
the popes had a mind to draw to themselves, and to have all titles to advowsons tried in their 
courts, and bishops were excommunicated who proceeded in this matter according to the 
law Of which great complaint was made in the sixtcenth year of the reign of Richard IT 
vaqisiacd And it was added to that, that the pope intended to make many translations of 
Qd, cap 5 bishops, some to be within, and some out of the realm, which, among other mcon- 
veniencos reckoned in the statute, would produce tlus effect ‘that the crown 
of England, which had bcen so free at all times, should be subjected to the bishop of Rome, 
and the laws and statutes of the realm by him defeated and destroyed at lis will They also 
found those things to be against the king’s crown and regahty, used and approved in the time 
of his progenitors therefore all the Commons resolved to hve and die with him and his 
crown, and they required him by way of justice to examune all the lords, spiritual and 
temporal, what they thought of those things, and whether they would be with tho 
crown to uphold the regality of 11? To which all the temporal lords answered, they would 
be with the crown But the spimtual lords being asked, said, they would neither deny nor 
affirm that the bishop of Rome might or might not excommunicate bishops, or make trans- 
lations of prelates but upon that protestation, they said, that 1f such things were done, they 
thought 1t was against the crown, and said they would be with the kmg, as they were 
bound by thew leageance ,’ whereupon 1t was ordaimed, “ that if any did purchase transla- 
tions, sentences of excommunication, bulls or other imstruments from the court of Rome, 
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agamst the king or his crown, or whosoever brought them to England, or did receive or 
execute them, they were out of the king’s protection, and that they should forfeit their goods 
and chattels to the king, and ther persons should be imprisoned” And because the pro- 
vceedings were to be upon a writ called, from the most material words of it, premuntre facres, 
tlus was called the statute of Premumre 
When Henry IV had treasonably usurped the crown, all the bishops (Carlisle only 
excepted) did assist hyn in it, and ho did very gratefully oblige them again in other things , 
yet he kept up the force of the former statutes For the Cistercian order having procured 
bulls, discharging them of paying tithes, and forbidding them to let their farms to any, but 
to posscas them themselves, this was complained of in parliament in the 2d year of his reign, 
and those bulls were declared to be of no force, and if any did put them in 
rs on 4; execution, or procured other such bulls, they were to be proceeded agamet, upon 
the statutes made in the 13th year of the former king’s reign, agaist provisors. 
But all this while, though they made laws for the future, yct they had not the courage to 
put them in execution And this feebleness in the government made them so much despised, 
and so oft broken, whereas the severe execution of one law in one immstance would more 
€ffectually have prevented the mischief, than all these laws did without exccution In the 
6th year of his reign, complaints being made ot the excessive rates of compositions 


6 Henry 4, for archbishoprics and bishoprics im the pope’s chamber, which were raised to the 


ee treble of what had been formerly paid, 1t was enacted, “that they should pay no 
more tlian had been formerly wont to be paid” In the 7th year of lus reign, the 
me a 4, statute made in the 2d year was confirmed, and by another act, the hcences which 


the king had granted fur the executing any of the pope's bulls are declared of no 
force to prejudice any incumbent in lus mght Yet the abuses and encroachments of the 
court of Rome still increasing, all former statutes against provisors were confirmed again, 
and all elections declared free, and not to be interrupted either by the pope or the 
king But at the same timc, the king pardoncd all the former transgrcssions 
against these statutes By those pardons the court of Rome was more encouraged 
than terrified by the laws, therefore there was a necessity of making another law in the reign 
of Henry V against provisors, “that the mcumbcnts lawfully mvested in their hvings should 
not be molested by them, though they had the king’s pardon, and both bulls 
and licences were declared void and of no value, and those who did upon such 
grounds molest them should incur the pains of the statutes against provisors ” 

Our kings took the best opportumty that evcr could have been found to depress the 
papal power , for, from the beginning of Richard II ’s reign till the fourth year of Henry V , 
the popedom was broken by a long and great schism, and the kingdoms of Europe 
were divided in thc obedience, some holding for those that sate at Rome, and others for 
the popes of Avignon England, in opposition to France, that chiefly supported the Avignon 
popes, did adhere to the Roman popes The papacy being thus divided, the popes were as 
much at the mercy of kings for ther protection, as kmgs had formerly been at theirs, so 
that they durst not thunder as they were wont to do, othe: wise this kingdom had certainly 
been put under excommunications and interdicts for these statutes, as had been done formerly 
upon less provocations 

But now that the schism was healed, pope Martin the Fifth began to reassume the spirit 
of his predecessors, and sent over threatenmg messages to England in the beginning of 
Henry VI’sieign None of our books have taken any notice of this piece of our history 
the manuscript out of which I draw it had been written near that time, and 
contains many of the letters that passed between Rome and England upon this 
occasion 

Tho first letter 1s to Henry Chichely, then archbishop of Canterbury, who had been pro- 
Reg Chichel moted to that see by the pope, but had made no opposition to the statute against 
Fol 39.~«~rovisions m the fourth year of Henry V , and afterwards in the eighth 

year of his reign, when the pope had granted a provision of the archbishop of 
York to the bishop of Lincoln, the chapter of York rejected it, and, pursuant to the former 
statute, made a canonical election Henry V being then the greatest king in Chns- 
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tendom, the pope durst not offend him so the law took place without any further contra- 
diction, till the sixth year of his son’s reign, that England was both under an infant king, 
and had fallen from its former greatness therefore the pope, who waited for a good conjunc- 
ture, laid hold on this, and first expostulated severely with the archbishop for his remissness, 
that he had not stood up more for the mght of St Peter and the see of Rome, that bad 
bestowed on him the primacy of England , and then says many things against the statute of 
premunire, and exhorts him to imitate the example of his predecessor St Thomas of Canter- 
bury the martyr, in asserting the mghts of the church, requiring him, under the pam of 
excommunication, to declare at the next parliament to both houses the unlawfulness of that 
statute, and that all were under excommunication who obeyed 1t But to make sure work 
among the people, he also commands him to give orders, under the same pains, that all the 
clergy of England should preach the same doctrine to the people Thus bears 
adi 37 date the 5th day of December, 1426, and will be found in the Collection of 
Papers 

But it Bes the pope was not satisfied with his answer, for the next letter in that MS 
18 yet more severe, and in it Ins legantine power 1s suspended It has no date added to it, 
but the paper that follows, bearing date the 6th of April, 1427, lads us pretty near the 
date of 1t It contains an appeal of the archbishop’s from the pope's sentence, to the next 
general council, or, if none met, to the tribunal of God and Jesus Christ * 

There 1s also another letter, dated the 6th of May, directed to the archbishop, and makes 
mention of letters written to the whole clergy to the same purpose, requiring him to use all 
his endeavours for repealing the statute, and chides him severely because he had said, “ that 
the pope's zeal in tins matter was only that he might raiso much money out of England,” 
which he resents as a Ingh injury, and protests that he designed only to maimtain these 
rights that Christ limself had grinted to his sce, which the holy fathers, the councils, and 
the catholic church has always acknowledged _ If this does not look like teaching ex cathedra, 
it 18 left to the reader's yudgment 

But the next letter 1s of a higher strain _It 18 directed to the two archbishops only, and 
it seems, in despite to Chichely, the archbishop of York 1s named before Canterbury By it 
the pope annuls the statutes made by Edward III and Richard II , and commands them 
to do no act in pursuanco of them , and declares, if they or any other gave obedience to them, 
they were 2pso facto excommunicated, and not to be relaxed, unless at the point of death, by 
any but the pope He charges them also to intimate that, his monitory letter, to the whole 
nation, and cause 1t to be affixed in the several places where there might be occasion for 1t 
This 18 dated the 8th of December, the tnth year of his popedom Then follow letters from 
the umvecrsity of Oxford, the archbishop of York, the bishops of London, Durham, and 
Lincoln, to the pope, all to mitigate Ins displeasure against the archbishop of Canterbury, in 
which they gave him the highest testimony possible, bearing date the 10th and the 25th 
days of July These the archbishop sent by an express to Rome, and wrote the humblest 
submission possible to the pope, protesting that he had done and would do all that was m 
his power for repealing these statutes One thing in this Jette: 18 remarkable he says, “he 
hears the pope had proceedcd to a sentence against him, which had never been done from the 
days of St Austin to that time but hc knew that only by report, for he had not opened, 
much lcss read, the bulls in which 1t was contained , being commanded by the king to bring 
them with the scals entire, and lay them up im the paper-office till the parhament was 
brought together ” 

There are two other letters to the king, and one to the parhament, for the repeal of the 

And to the Statute In those to the king, the pope writes, that he had often pressed both 
Kingand Par- king and parliament to it, and that the king had answered, that he could not 
hament repeal it without the parhament But he excepts to that, as a dclaying the 
aisehier business, and shows 1¢ 18 of itself unlawful, and that the kmg was under excom- 

munication as long as he kept it, therefore he expects that at the furthest, in 


* The power of appealing was a point much contro- it was ured bythe Venetians, 1509, and by the University 
verted Pope Pius the Second condemned 11 m 1549, yet of Pars, March 27, 1517 —Fviman’s Correct 
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the next parliament, it should be repealed It bears date the 13th of October, nm the tenth 
Collect. year of his popedom In his letter to the parliament, he tells them that no man 
Numb 89 can be saved who 1s for the observation of that statute, therefore he requires 
them, under pain of damnation, to repeal 1t, and offers to secure them from any abuses which 
might have crept in formerly with these provisions This 1s dated the third of October, 
Decsmo Ponirficat , but I believe 1¢ 13 an error of the transcriber, and that its true date was 
the 13th of October 

The parhament sat in January 1427, being the sixth year of king Henry VI, during 
which, on the 30th of January, the archbishop of Canterbury, accompamid by the arch- 
bishop of York, the bishops of London, St David's, Ely, and Norwich, and the abbots of 
Westminster and Reading, went from the House of Lords to the place where the House of 
Commons ordinarily sat, which was the refectory of the abbey of Westminster, where the 
archbishop made a long speech, 1n the form of a sermon, upon that text, “ Render to Cesar 
the things that are Ceosars, and to God the things that are God's” Wie began with a pro- 
te8tation that he and his brethren intended not to say anything that night derogate from the 
king, the crown, or the people of England Then he alleged many things for the pope's 
power in granting provisions, to prove 1f was of divine nght, and admonished and required 
them to give the pope satisfaction in 1t, otherwise, he laid out to them with tears, what 
mischiefs might follow if he proceeded to censures, which will appear more fally 


Bat t 
Pease “ from the instrument that will be found in the Collection at the end But 16 
ale i seems the parliament would do nothing for all this, fur no act neither of repeal 
“um 


nor explanation was passed 

Yet it appears the pope was satisfied with the archbishops carriage im tlus matter, for he 
soon after restored him to the excreise of his legantine power, as Godwin has it, only he by 
a mistake says, he was made legate anno 1428, whereas it was only a restitution after a 
censure 

Thus stood the law of England in that matter, wluch was neither repealed nor well exe- 

The Clergy cuted, for the pope’s usurpations still icrcaning, those statutes lay dead among 

excuse them- the records, and several cardinals had procured and executed a legantine power, 
selves which was clearly contrary to them And as cardinal Wolsey was already 
brought under the lash for 1t, so 1t was now made use of, partly to give the court of Rome 
apprehensions of what they were to expect from the king if they went on to use him ill, 
and partly to proceed severely agamst all those of the clergy who adhered obstinately to the 
interests of that court , and to make the rest compound the matter, both by a full submission 
and a considerable subsidy It was in vain to pretend it was a public and allowed error, 
and that the king had not only connived at the cardinal’s proceedings, but had made him all 
that while lis clnef minister that therefore they were excusable in submitting to an 
authority to which the king gave so great encouragement, and that if they had done other- 
wise they had been unavoidably ruined For to all this 1t was answered, that the laws 
were still in force, and that their ignorance could not excuse them, since they ought to have 
known the law, yet since the violation of 1t was so public, though the court proceeded to a 
sentence, that they were all out of tho kings protection and were lable to 
the pains in the statutes, the king was willing, upon a rcasonable composition, 
and a full submission, to pardon them 

So in the convocation of Canterbury, a petition was brought m to be offered to the king 
fAudacknow- In the king’s title he was called, ‘“‘The protector and supreme head of the 
ledge the church and clergy of England” To this some opposition was made, and it was 
pi Pe put off to another day, but by the mterposition of Cromwell, and others of the 

of the , 
Church of King’s council, who came to the convocation, and used arguments to persuade 
England them to it, they were prevailed with to pass it with that title, at least none 
LordHerbert speaking against 1t for when Warham archbishop of Canterbury said, “ that 
silence was to be taken for consent,” one cried out, ‘“* they were then all silent ” yet 1t was 
Antiqut | moved by some to add these words to the title, “in so far a3 1s lawful by the law 

Bnitanuw, in of Chnst” But Parker says, the king dishked that clause, since 1t left lis power 
VitaWarham gt) disputable, therefore it was cast out, and the petition passed simply 


Yet they 
compound 
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asit was first broughtin Yet im that he was certainly misinformed, for when the convocation 
of the province of York demurred about the same petition, and sent their reasons to the 
king why they could not acknowledge him supreme head, which (as appears by the king’s 
answer to them,) were chiefly founded on this, that the term “ head” wes im- 
Panett proper, and did not agree to any under Christ , the king wrote a long and sharp 
answer to thom, and showed them that words were not always to be understood 
in their strict sense, but according to the common acceptation And among other things he 
showed what an explanation was made 1n the convocation of Canterbury,—that 1f was 1n so 
far as was agreeable to the law of Christ, by which 1t appears that at that time the king 
was satisfied to have it pass any way, and so 1t was agreed to by nine bishops (the bishop 
of Rochester being one) and sixty-two abbots and priors, and the major part of the lower 
house of convocation in the province of Canterbury , of which number it 1s very probable 
Reginald Pole was, for in lis book to the king he says he was then in England, and adds, 
that the king would not accept of the sum the clergy offered, unless they acknowledged him 
supreme head he being then dean of Exeter, was of the lower house of convocation , and 1t 
3 not likely the king would have contmued the pensions and other church preferments he 
had, if he had refused to sign that petition and submission By it they prayed the king to 
accept 100,0002 mn heu of all punishments which they had incuried by going against the 
statutes of Provisors, and did promise for the future neither to make nor execute any consti- 
tution without the king’s licence , upon which he granted them a general pardon, and the 
convocation of the province of York offermg 18,8407 with another submission of the same 
nature afterwards, though that met with more opposition, they wero aleo pardoned 
When the king’s pardon for the clergy was brought mto the House of Commons, they 
were much troubled to find themselves not included within it, for by the statutes of 
Provisors, many of them were also hable, and they apprehended, that either they mht be 
The Com- brought in trouble, or at least 1t might be made use of to draw a subsidy from 
monsdesie them, so they sent ther speaker with somc of their members to represent to the 
to homnenided king the great grief of Ins commons to find thomsclves out of Ins favour, which they 
g§ 
Pudon concluded from the pardon of the paims of premumre to his spiritual subyects, in 
Hal] which they were not included, and therefore prayed the king that they might be 
comprehended within 1t But the king answered them, that they must not restrain his 
mercy, nor yet force it, 1 was free to him either to execute or mitigate the severity of the 
Jaw, that he might well grant his pardon by Ins great seal without their assent, but he 
would be well advised before he pardoned them, because he would not seem to be compelled 
toit So they went away, and the house was im some trouble many blamed Cromwell, 
who was growing in favour, for this rough answer , yet the king’s pardon was passed 
But lus other concerns made him judge it very unfit to send away his parliament discon- 
Which the tented, and sinco he was so easy to them as to ask no subsidy, he had no mind 
King after- to offend them, and therefore, when the thing was over, and they out of hopes 
wards grants of jt, he of lus own accord scnt another pardon to all lis temporal subjects, of 
their transgressions of the statutcs of Provisors and Prumumre, which they received with 
great joy, and acknowledged there was a just temperature of majesty and clemency in the 
king’s proceedings 
During this session of parliament an unheard of crime was committed by one Richard 
One Attaint- Louse, a cook, who on the 16th of February poisoned a vessel of yeast that was 
ed for Poison to be used in porridge, in the bishop of Rochester's kitchen, with which seventeen 
ing persons of lus family weie mortally infected, and one of the gentlemen died of 1t , 
and some poor people that were charmtably fed with the remainder of 1t were also infected, one 
woman dying The person was apprehended, and by act of parliament, poisoning was 
22 Hen 8, declared treason, and Rouse was attainted, and sentenced to be boiled to death, 
Act, 16 which was to be the punishment of poisoning for all times to come, that the 
Hall terror of this unheard-of pumshment might strike a horror in al] persons at such 
an unexampled crime, and the sentence was exccuted in Smithfield soon after 
Of this 1 take notice, the rather because of Sanders’ malice, who says this Rouse was set 
on by Anne Boleyn, to make away the bishop of Rochester, of which there 1s nothing on 
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fecord , nor does any writer of that time so much as insinuate 1t But persons that are set 
on to commit such crimes are usually either conveyed out of the way or secretly despatched, 
that they may not be brought to an open tmal And it 1s not to be imagined that a man 
that was employed by them that might have preferred him, and found himself given up and 
adjudged to such a death, would not have publhshed their names who set him on, to have 
lessened his own guilt by casting the load upon them that had both employed and deserted 
him But this must.pass among the many other vile calummies of which Sanders has been 
the inventor or publisher, and for which he has already answered to his judge 
When the session of parliament was over, the king continued to ply the queen with all 
LordHerbert the applications he could think of, to depart from her appeal He grew very 
The King Melancholy, and used no sort of diversion, but was observed to be very pensive 
leaves the Yet nothing could prevail with the queen She answered the lords of the council 
Queen when they pressed her much to 1t, “that she prayed God to send the king a 
quiet conscience, but that she was his lawful wife, and would abide by 1t, till the court of 
Rome declared the contrary” Upon which the king forbore to see her, or to receive any 
tokens from her, and sent her word to choose where she had a mind to hve im any of lus 
manors She answered, “that to which place soever she were removed, nothing could remove 
her from bung lis wife” Upon this answer the king left her at Windsor, the 14th of July, 
and never saw her more She removed first to Moor, then to Easthamstead, and at last 
to Ampthill, where she staid longer 
The clergy went now about the raising of the 100,000/ which they were to pay in five 
A dwodr years, and to make it easier to themselves, the prelates had a great mind to 
among the == draw in the inferior clergy to bcar a part of the burden The bishop of London 
pei hea out Called a meeting of some pricsts about London, on the lst of September, to the 
the Subsidy Chapter-house at St Paul’s He designed to have had at first only a small number, 
Hall aiuong whom he hoped 1t would easly pass, and that being done by a few, 
others would more willingly follow But the matter was not so sccretly carricd but that all 
the clergy about the city hearing of 1t, went thither They were not a little encouraged by 
inany of the laity, who thought 1t no unplcasant divcrsion to see the clergy fall out among 
themselves So whicn they came to the chaptcr-housc on the day appointed, the bishop's 
ofhicers would only aduut some few to cnter , but the rest forced the door and rushed im, and 
the bishop's servants were beaten and ill usd =But the bishop scemg the tumult was such 
that 1¢ could not be easily quietud, told them all, “ that as the state of men in tlus hfe was 
frail, so the clergy, through frailty and want of wisdom, had misdcmeancd themselves 
towards the king, and had fallen in a premunrre, for which the king of lis great clLmency was 
pleased to pardon them, and to accept of a little mstcad of the whole of their benefices, which 
by the law had fallen into lus hand thercfore he desired they would patiently bear then 
share in this burden” But they answered, “they had never meddled with any of thie 
cardinal’s faculties, and so had not fallun m the premumire, and that their livings were sc 
small, that they could hardly subsist by thum Therefore, since the bishops and abbots 
were only guilty, and had good preferments, they only ought to be pumslicd and pay the 
tax, but that for themselves they necded not the king’s pardon, and so would pay nothing 
for 1t”” Upon which the bishops officcrs threatened them , but they, on the other hand (being 
cncouraged by some laymen that came along with them), persisted mm their demal to pay 
anything, so that from lugh words the matter caine to blows, and scveral of the bishop's 
servants were ill-handled by them But he, to prevent a further tumult, apprehending 1t 
might end upon himself, gave them good words, and dismissed the meeting with his bicssing 
and promised that nothing should be brought in question that wasthen done Yet he was not 
so good as his word, for he complained of 1t to the lord chancellor, who was always a great 
favourer of the clergy, by whose order fifteen pricsts and five laymen were committed tc 
several prisons, but whether the mfenor clergy paid their proportion of the tax or not, I 
have not been able to discover 
The Pope This year the state of affairs beyond sea changed very considerably The 
airy roadd pope expected not only to recover Florence to lus faunly by the emperor's means 
tion, * but aleo to wrest Modena and Reggio from the duke of Ferrara, to which 
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he pretended, as bemg fiefs of the papacy, and the emperor had engaged by the for,acr 
treaty to restore them to him But now that the pope's pretensions were appointed 
to be examined by some judges delegated by the emperor, they determined against the pope 
for the duke of Ferrara which so disgusted the pope, that he fell totally from the empesr, 
and did unite with the king of France, a match being also projected between the duke of 
Orleans (afterwards Henry II ) and his mece Catharine de’ Medici, which did work much 
on the pope’s ambition, to have Ins family allied to so mighty a monarch So that now he 
became wholly French 

The French king was also, on account of this marnage, to resign all the pretensions he 
A Match pro. had to any territory in Italy to his younger son, which as it would give less 
jected be- § umbrage to the other princes of Italy, who liked rather to have a king’s younger 
hers - son among them than either the emperor or the French king, so the pope was 
ane the _ Wonderfully pleased to raise another great prince in Italy out of his own family 
Duke of Or- On these grounds was the match at this time designed which afterwards took 
leaus effect , but with this difference, that by the dauphin’s death, the duke of Orleans 
became king of France, and Ins queen made the greatest figure that any queen of France 
had done for many ages 

This change in the pope's mind might have produced another in the king’s affairs, if he 
had not already gone so far that he was less in fear of the pope than formerly He found 
tho credit of lus clergy was so low, that to preserve themselves from the contempt and fury 
of the people, they were forced to depend wholly on the crown For Lutheranism was then 
making a great progress in England, of which I shall say nothmg here, being resolved at 
the end of this book to give an account of the whole course of 1t 1m those years that fall 
within this time But, what by the means of the new preachers, what by the scandals cast 
on the clergy, they were all at the king’s mercy, so he did not fear much from them, 
especially in the southern parts, which were the richest and best-pcopled Therefore the 
king went on resolutely The pope, on the other hand, was in great perplexity, he saw 
England ready to be lost, and knew not what to do to rescue or prescrve it If he gave 
way to what was lately done in the business of the premunsre, he must thereby lose the 
greatest advantages he drew from that nation , and it was not likely that after the king had 
gone so far he would undo what was done 

The emperor was more remiss in prosecuting the qucen’s appeal at Rome, for at that time 
Tho Emperor the Turk, with a most numerous and powerful army, was making an impression 
is engaged n ON Ilungary, (which, to the great scandal of the most Christian king, was 
a War with imputed to his counsels and presents at the Porte,) and all the emperor's thoughts 
the mk = were taken up with this Therefore, as he gave the protestant princes of 
Germany some present satisfaction m religion and other matters, so he sent over to 
England and desired the king’s assistance against that vast army of three hundred thousand 
men that was fallmg in upon Christendom To this the king made a general answer, that 
gave some hopes of assisting him But, at the same time, the protestant prices, resolving 
to draw some advantage from that conjuncture of affairs, and boing courted by the I'rench 
king, entered into a league with him, for the defence of the mghts of the empire And, to 
make this firmer, the king was invited by the French king to join in it, to which he 
consented, and sent over to France a sum of money to be employed for the safety of the 
empire And this provoked the emperor to renew luis endeavours 1n the court of Rome for 
prosecuting the queen’s appeal 

The French king encouraged the king to go on with his divorce, that he might totally 
alienate him from the emperor The French wnters also add another consideration, which 
seems unworthy of so great a king, that he himself, being at that time so public a courtier 
of ladies, was not 111 pleased to set forward a thing of that nature ‘“ But though princes 
allow themselves their pleasures, yet they seldom govern their affairs by such maxims ” 
1582—Par In the beginning of the next year a new session of parliament was held, in 
chip ree which the House of Commons went on to complain of many other grievances they 
Reclonsstica! 1#Y under from the clergy, which they put in a wniting, and presented 1t to the 
Courts king In it they complained of the proceedings in the spiritual courts, and 
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eepecially their calling men before them ex officio, and layimg articles to ther charge 
Hall Without any accuser, and then admitting no purgation, but causing the party 
accused either to abyure or to be burnt, which they found very gnevous and 
mfvlerable This was occasioned by some violent proceeding agamst some reputed heretics, 
of which an account shall be given afterwards But those complaints were stifled, and 
great misunderstandings arose between the king and the House of Commons upon this 
following occasion 
There was a common practice in England of men’s making such settlements of their 
But reyect n estates by thei last wills, or other deeds, that the kmg and some great lords 
bill about were thereby defrauded of the advantages they made by wards, marriages, and 
Wards premer sessn = For _ regulating which a bill was brought mto the House of 
Pecrs, ind assented to there , but when it was sent down to the House of Commons it was 
rejected by them, and they would nether pass the bill nor any other qualification of that 
abuse This gave the king great offence, and the House, when they addressed to him 
“rhe Com. 200Ut the proceedings of the clergy, also prayed, “ that he would consider what 
mons Pet cost, charge, and pains, they had been at since the heginming of the parliament, 
tion that thev and that 1t would please his grace of his princely benignity to dissolve his court 
partl die- of parlament, and that ms subjects might return into their countries” Tp 
which the king answered, “that for their complaints of the clergy, he must 
hear them also before he could give judgment, since 1n justice he ought to hear both parties, 
we but that their desiring the redress of such abuses was contrary to the other part 
Pana of ther petition, for if the parlament were dissolved, how could those things 
they complaimed of be amended? And as they complained of ther long 
attendance, so the king had staid as long as they had done, and yet he had still patience 
and so they must have, otherwise their grievances would be without redress But he did 
expostulate severely upon their rejecting the bill about deeds in prejudice of the mghts of 
the crown [Te said, he had offered them a great mitigation of what by the mgour of the 
law he might pretend to, and if they would not accept of 1t, he would try the utmost 
severity that the law allowed, and would not offtr them such a favour agan” Yet all this 
did not prevail, for the act was rejected, and their complaint against the clergy was also laid 
aside, and the parliament was prorogued till April next 
In this parhament the foundation of the brcach that afterwards followed with Rome was 
laid, by an act for restraining the payment of annates to that court, which since it 18 not 
pnnted with the other statutes, shall be found in the end of this volume The substance of 
it 1s a3 follows — 
“* That great sums of moncy had been conveyed out of the kingdom, undcr the title of 
annates or first fruits, to the court of Rome, which they cxtorted by restraint of 


aie a bulls and other writs , that 1t happened often, by the frequent deaths of arch- 
nates bishops and bishops, to turn to the utter undoing of their friends, who had 
a 4) advanced those sums forthem These annates were founded on no law, for they 


had no other way of obhgimg the incumbents of sces to pay them but by restrain- 
ing their bulls The parliament therefore, considermg that these were first begun to be 
paid to defend Christendom against infidels, but were now turned to a duty claimed by 
that court against all mght and conscience, and that vast sums were carried away upon that 
account, which from the second year of king Henry VII to that prisent time amounted to 
$00,000 ducats, besides many other heavy exactions of that court, did declare that the king 
was bound by lus duty to Almighty God as a good Christian prince to hinder these oppres- 
sions and that the rather, because many of the prelates were then very aged, and hke to 
die in a short time, whereby vast sums of money should be carried out of England, to the 
great impoverishing of the kingdom and therefore all payments cf first fruits to the court 
of Rome were put down, and for ever restrained, under the pains of the forfeiture of the 
lands, goods, and chattels of lum that should pay them any more, together with the profits 
of his see, during the time that he was vested with it And in case bulls were restrained in 
the court of Rome, any person presented to a bishopric should be notwithstanding consecrated 
by the archbishop of the province, or 1f he were presented to an archbishopric, bv any two 
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biahope in the kmgdom whom the king should appoint for that end, and that being so 
consecrated they should be invested, and enjoy all the mghts of their sees in full and ample 
manner , yet that the pope and court of Rome might have no just cause of complaint, the 
persons presented to bishoprics are allowed to pay them five hb for the hundred of the 
clear profits and revenues of their several sees But the parhament, not willing to go to 
extremities, remitted the final ordering of that act to the king, that if the pope would either 
charitably and reasonably put down the payment of annates, or so moderate them that they 
might be a tolerable burden, the king miglit at any time before Easter 1533, or before the 
next session of parliament, declare by Ins letters patent whether the premises or any part of 
them should be observed or not, which should give them the full force and authority of a 
law And that if upon this act the pope should vex the king or any of Ins subjects by 
excommunications or other censures, these notwithstanding the king should cause the sacra- 
ments and other rites of the church to be administered, and that none of these censures might 
be published or executed ” 

This bill began in the House of Lords from them 1t was sent to the Commons, and being 
Paul Ros 28teed to by them, received the royal assent, but had not that final confirmation 
mentioned 1n the act before the 9th of July 1533, and then by letters patent (in 
which the act 1s at length recited) 1 was confirmed 

But now I come to open the final conclusion of the king’s suit at Rome On the 25th of 

‘Lhe Pope January ‘the pope wrote to the king, that he heard reports, which he very 
wnites to the UNwillingly believed, that he had put away his queen, and kept one Anne about 
King about him as his wife, which, as it gave much scandal, so 1t was in high contempt of 
pe sen * the apostolic see, to do such a thing while his suit was still depending, not with- 

ia standing a prolbition to the contrary Therefore the pope, remembering his 
former merits, which were now hke to be clouded with his present carnage, did exhort him 
to take home his queen, and to put Anne away, and not to continue to provoke the emperor 
and Jus brother by so Ingh an imdigmty, nor to break the general peace of Christendom, 
which was its only security against the power of the Turk” What answer the king made 
to this I do not find, but instead of that I shall set down the substance of a despatch which 
the king sent to Rome about this time, drawn from a copy of it, to wlich the date 1s not 
added But it being an answer to a letter he received from the pope the 7th of October, it 
seems to have been written about this time, and it concluding with a credence to an ambas- 
1) Morber, 8ador, I judge 1t was sent by doctor Bennet, who was despatched to Rome in 
Collect January 1532, to show the pope the opimions of learned men, and of the um- 
Numb 42 versities, with their reasons The letter will be found in the end of this volume 
The contents of it are to this purpose — 

‘The pope had wnt to the king, in order to the clearmg all his scruples, and to give him 

A Despach Quiet in his conscience, of which the king takes notice, and 1s sorry that both 
ot the hing the pope and Iimself were so deceived in that matter , the pope, by trusting to 
to tho Pope the yudgmcnts of others, and writing whatever thcy suggested, and the king 
by depending so much on the pope, and mm vain expecting remedy from lnm so long He 
imputes the mistakes that were in the pope's letters (which he says had things in them 
contrary both to God's law and man’s law) to the ignorance and rashness of his counsellors, 
for which himself was much to be blamed, since he rested on thur advice, and that he had 
not carried himself as became Christ's vicar, but had dealt both unconstantly and deceitfully 
for when the king’s cause was first opened to him, and all things that related to 1t were 
explained, he had granted a commussion, with a promise not to recal it, but to confirm the 
sentence which the legates should give, and a decretal was sent over defining the cause If 
these were justly granted, 1t was injustice to revoke them, but 1f they were justly revoked, 
it was unjust to grant them so he presses the pope, that either he could grant these things, 
or he could not If he could do 1t, where was the faith which became a friend, much more 
& pope, since he had broke these promises , but if he said he could not do them, had he not 
then just cause to distrust all that came from him, when at one time he condemned what he 
had allowed at another? So that the king saw clearly he did not consider the ease of his 
conscience, but other worldly respects, that had put him on consulting so many learned men, 
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whose judgments differed much from those few that were about the pope, who thought the 
prolnbition of such marriages was only positive, and might be dispensed with by the pope, 
whereas all other learned men thought the law was moral and indispensable He perceived 
the apostolic see was destitute of that learning by which 1t should be directed , and the pope 
had oft professed his own ignorance, and that he spake by other men’s mouths, but many 
universities in England, France, and Italy, had declared the marriage unlawful, and the 
dispensation null None honoured the apostolic see more than he had done, and therefore 
he was sorry to write such things if he could have been lent If he should obey the pope's 
letters, he would offend God and his own conscience, and give scandal to those who con- 
demned his marriage he did not willingly dissent from him without a very urgent cause, 
that he mght not seem to despise the apostolic see , therefore he demred the pope would 
forgive the fre.dom that he used, since it was the truth that drew it from him and he 
added, that he intended not to umpugn the pope's authonty further, except he compelled 
him , and what he did was only to bring 1t withm its first and ancient limits, to which 1¢ 
vas better to reduce it than to let 1t always run on headlong and do amiss, therefore he 
desired the pope would conform himself to the opinions of so many Jearned men, and do luis 
duty and office” The letter ends with a credcnce to the ambassador 
The pope seeing his authonty was declining in England, resolved now to do all he could to 
recover 1t, either by force or treaty and so ordced a citation to be made of the king to 
appear in person or by proxy at Rome, to answer to the qucen’s apreal, upon which sr 
1 Edumqd “dward Kayne was sent to Romc, with a new character of excusatour His 
Karnesentto instructions were “ to take the best counsel for pleadimg an excuse of the king's 
Rome appearance at Rome Furst, upon the grounds that might be found im the anon 
law, and these not bemg sufhcicnt, he was to imsist on the prerogatives of the crown of 
England” Doctor Bonner went with hur, who had expressed much 4 ai in the king’s cause, 
though lus greal zcal was for prefurment, which by the most servile ways he always courted 
He was a forward bold man, and since there were many threatenings to be used to the pope 
and cardinals, he was thought fittest for the employment, but was nother ILarned nor 
discreet 
They came to Rome in Fcbruary, where they found great heats in the consistory about 
Se the king’s business Tho imperialists pressed the pope to procced, but all the 
ne fa t, Wise and indifferent cardinals werc of another mmd And when they understood 
ken fiom the What an act was passed about annates, they saw clearly that the parlament was 
Original Let- resolved to adhere to the king m everything he mtended to do against their 
ee interests The pope expostulated with the ambassadors about 1t, but they told 
him the act was still in the king’s powcr, and except he provoked him, he did 
not intend to put 1t 1m execution The ambassadors finding the cardinal of Ravenna of so 
great reputation, both for learning and virtue, that in all matters of that kind his opimion 
was heard as an oracle, and gave law to the whole consistory, they resolved to gain lim by 
all means possible And doctor Bennet made a secret address to him, and offered him what 
bishopric either m France or England he would desire, 1f he would bring the king’s matter 
to a good issue He was at first very shy , at length he said he had bccn oft deceived by 
many princes, who had made lum great promises, but when their busimess was ended, never 
thought of performing them, thercfore he would be sure and so drave a bargain, and got 
under doctor Bennet’s hand a promise (of wluch a copy bemg scnt to the king, wntten by 
ancora Bennet himself, will be found at the end of this volumc), bearing, that he having 
of Ravenna. PoWers from the king for that effect, dated the 29th of December last, 
corrupted by did promise the cardinal, for lus help im the king’s affair, monastenes or other 
Bribes bencfices n France, to the value of six thousand ducats a-year and the first 
oe 43 bishopric that fell vacant m England , and if it were not Ely, that whenever that 
see was vacant, upon his resigning the other he should be provided with the 
bishopric of Ely , dated at Rome the 7th of February 1532 This I set down as one of the 
most considerable arguments that could be used to satisfy the cardmal’s conscience about the 
justice of the king’s cause This cardinal was the fittest to work secretly for the king, for 
he had appeared visibly against him ‘I find alsu by other letters, that both the cardinals of 
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Ancona and Monte (afterwards pope Julius the Third) were prevailed with by arguments of 
the same nature, though I cannot find out what the bargains were Providellus, that was 
accounted the greatest canonist in Italy, was brought from Bononia, and entertamed by the 
ambassadors, to give counsel in the king’s cause, and to plead his excuse from appearing at 
Rome _ The plea was summed up in twenty-seven articles, which were offered to the pope , 
and he admitted them to be examined mm the consistory, appointing three of them to be 
opened at a session But the imperialists opposed that, and after fifteen of them had been 
heard, procured a new order that they should be heard in a congregation of 
Mice 44 cardinals before the pope , pretending that a consistory sitting but once a week, 
and having a great deal of other business, 1t would be long before the matter could 
be brought to any issue So Karne was served with a new order to appear 1n the congre- 
gation the 3rd of April, with tlus certification, — that 1f he appeared not, they would 
proceed Upon which he protested, that he would adhere to the former order yet being 
warned the second time, he went first and protested against it, which he got entered in the 
datary This being considered in the congregation, they renewed the order of hearing 1t 1 
the consistory on the 10th of April, and then Providellus opened three conclusions Two of 
them related to Karne’s powers, the third was concernmg the safety of the place to both 
parties But the imperialists and the queen's council, being dissatisfied with this order, 
would not appear Upon winch Karne complained of their contumacy, and said, by that it 
was visible they were distrustful of their cause On the 14th of Apml, a new intima- 
tion was made to Karne to appear on the 17th with his advocates, to open all the rest 
of the conclusions, but he, according to the first order, would only plead to three of them, 
; and selected the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty -first (what these related to I 
ed 45  findnot) Upon which Providellus pleaded and answered the objections that did 
seein to militate against them, but neither would the imperialists appear that 
session 
In June, news were brought to Rome which gave the pope great offence A priest had 
preached for the pope’s authority in England, and was for that cast into prison And another 
priest, being put in prison by the archbishop of Canterbury upon suspicion of heresy, had 
appealed to the king as the supreme head upon which he was taken out of the archbishop’s 
hands, and being examined in the king’s courts was set at hberty This the pope resented 
much , but tho ambassadors said all such things mght have been prevented, if the king had 
got justice at the pope's hands 
The king also at this time desired a bull for a commission to erect six new bishoprics, to 
A Bull for be endowed by monasteries that were to be suppressed This was expedited and 
ercctingnew sent away at this time and the old cardinal of Ravenna was so jealous, that the 
Bishopris =~ ambassadors were forced to promise him the bishopric of Chestcr (one of the new 
bishoprics), with which he was well satisfied, having seen by a particular state of the endow- 
ment that was designed for 1t what advantage it would yield him But he had declared 
himself so openly before against the reasons for the excuse, that he could not serve the king 
in that matter, but in the mam cause he undertook to do great servico, and so did the 
cardinals De Monte and Ancona 
Upon the 27th of June the debate was brought to a conclusion about the plea 
excusatory , and when it was expected that the pope should have given sentence against the 
articles, he admitted them all s: e prout de jure Upon which the 1mpenalists made great 
complaints the cardinals grew weary of the length of the debate, since 1t took up all their 
time, but it was told them the matter was of great importance, and 1t had been better for 
them not to have proceeded so precipitately at first, which had now brought them into this 
trouble, and that the king had been at much pains and trouble on their account , therefore 
it was unreasonable for them to complain, who were put to no other trouble but to sit im their 
chairs two or three hours in a week to hear the king’s defences The :mpenalists had also 
occasioned the delays, though they complained of them, by thew cavils and allegations of laws 
and decisions that never were made, by which much time wasspent But it was objected, 
that the king’s excuse for not coming to Rome, because 1t was too remote from lus kingdom, 
and not safe, was of no force, since the place was safe to is proxy And the cardinal of 
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Ravenna pressed the ambassadors much to move the king, instead of the excusatory process, 
to send a proxy, for examining and discussing the merits of the cause, in which 1t would be 
much ersier to advance the king’s matter, and that he having appeared against the king in 
this procesa, would be the less suspected in the other 
The business bemg further considered in three sessions of the consistory, 1t was resolved, 
The Pope that since the vacation was coming on, they would neither allow of, nor reject, 
desires the the king’s excusatory plea , but the pope and college of cardinals would wnite to 


et) eas the king entreating him to send a proxy for judging the cause, against the winter 

him And with ths Bonner was sent over, with instructions from the cardinals that 

Sollee fe were gained to the king, to represent to him that his excusatory plea could 
umb 


not be admitted, for since the debate was to be, whether the pope could grant 
the dispensation or not, 1t could not be committed to legates, but must be judged by the pope 
and the consistory le was also ordered to assure the king, that the pope did now lean so 
much to the French faction that he needed not fear to refer the mattcr to him 
» But while these things were in debate at Rome, there was another session of parhament in 
Apmil, and then the king sent for the speaker of the House of Commons, and 
aie gave him the answer which the clergy had drawn to the addresses they made in 
the former session about theircourts The king himself scemed not at all pleased 
with it, but what the house did in it does not appear, further than that they were no way 
satisfied with 16 But there happened another thing that offended the king much one 
One moves Temse, of the House of Commons, moved, that they should address to the king 
for bringing to bring the queen back to the court, and ran out upon the inconvemiences that 
plas ‘© were like to follow if the queen were put away, particularly the 111 consequence 
At which the Of the illegitimation of the princess Upon this the king took occasion (when he 
King sof gave them the clergy’s answer) to tell them, that he wondered at that motion 
funded made in their house, for the matter was not to be determined there It touched 
his soul , he wished his marriage were good , but the doctors and learned men had determined 
it to be null and detestable , and therefore he was obliged in conscience to abstain from her, 
which he assured them flowed from no lust nor foolish appetite He was then forty-one 
years old, and at that age those heats abate But exccpt in Spain or Portugal, 1t had not 
been heard of, that a man married two sisters, and that he never heard that any christian 
man before himself had married his brother's wife therefore he assured them lis conscience 
was troubled, which he desired them to report to thu house In this session, the Jord chan- 
cellor came down to the commons, with many of the nobility about Inm, and told them the 
king had considered the marches between England and Scotland, which were uninhabited on 
the English side, but well peopled on the Scottish, and that laid England open to the 
incursion of the Scots, therefore the king mtendcd to build houses there, for planting the 
Enghsh de This the lords hked very well, and thought 1 convement to give the king 
some aids for the charges of so necessary a work, and therefore desired the commons to 
A Submdy 1 Consult about 1t =Upon which the house voted a subsidy of a fifteenth , but 
voted before the bill could be finished the plague broke out in London, and the parha- 
The King re ment was prorogucd till February following On the lith of May (three days 
sha oaths before the prorogation) the king sent for the speaker of the House of Commons, 
Clerge swore and told him, “that he found upon inqumry, that all the prelates, whom he had 
tobe consi- looked on as wholly his subjects, were but half subyects , for at their consecration 
dered by tle they swore an oath quite contrary to tle oath they swore to the crown, so that 
Commons it seemed they were the pope’s subjects rather than lis Which he referred to 
their care, that such order mght be taken in 1t that the kmg might not be deluded” Upon 
which the two oaths that the clergy swore to the king and the pope were read in the House 
of Commons, but the consequence of them will be better understood by setting them down 


The Oath to the Pope 


“I John, bishop or abbot of A, from this hour forward shall be faithful and obedient to 
Ther Oathto St Peter and to the holy church of Rome, and to my lord the pope and his 
the Pope = successors canonically entcring I shall not be of counsel nor consent that they 
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shall lose either hfe or member, or shall be taken or suffer any violence or any wrong by any 
means. Their counsel to me credited by them, their messengers or letters, I shall not 
wilhngly discover to any person The papacy of Rome, the rules of the holy fathers, and 
the regality of St Peter, I shall help, and maintam, and defend agamet all men The legate 
of the see apostolic going and coming I shall honourably entreat The yights, honours, pri- 
vileges, authorities of the church of Rome, and of the pope and his successors, I shall cause 
to be conserved, defended, augmented, and promoted I shall not be in counsel, treaty, or 
any act in the which anything shall be imaged against him or the church of Rome, their 
righte, seats, honours, or powers And if I know any such to be moved or compassed, I shall 
resist it to my power, and as soon as I can I shall advertise him, or such as may give him 
knowledge The rules of the holy fathers, the decrees, ordinances, sentences, dispositions, 
reservations, provisions, and commandments apostolic, to my power I shall keep and cause 
to be kept of others Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our holy father and his successors, 
I shall resist and persecute to my power I shall come to the synod when I am called, 
except I be letted by a canonical impediment The thresholds of the apostles I shall visit 
yearly personally, or by my deputy _I shall not alienate or scll my possessions without the 
pope’s counsel So God help me and the holy evangclists ” 


The Oath to the King 


“I John, bishop of A, utterly renounce and clearly forsake all such clauses, words, sen- 
tences, aud grants, wluch I have or shall have hereafter of the popes holiness, 
of and for the bishoprit of A, that in anywise hath been, 1s, or hereafter may be 
hurtful or prejudicial to your highness, your heirs, successors, digmty, privilege, 
er estate royal And also I do swear that I shall be faithful and true, and faith and truth I 
shall bear to you my sovereign lord, and to your heirs kings of the same, of hfe and limb, and 
yearly worship above all creatures, for to live and die with you and yours agaist all people 
And diligently I shall be attendant to all your needs and business after my wit and power, 
and your counsel I shall keep and hold, knowledging myself to hold my bishopric of you only, 
beseeching you of restitution of the temporalitics of the same , promising as before that I shall 
be a faithful, true and obedient subject to your said highness, heirs, and successors during my 
hfe, and the services and other things due to your highness for the restitution of the tempo- 
ralities of the same bishopric, I shall truly do and obcdiently perform So God me help and 
all saints ” 
The contradiction that was in these was so visible, that 16 had soon produced a severe 
censure from the house, if the plague had not hindered both that and the bill of subsidy So 
Morelud On the 14th of May the parliament was prorogued Two days after sir Thomas 
down lisof- More, lord chancellor, having oft desired leave to dehiyer up the great seal, and 
Bice be discharged of his office, obtained 1t, and sir Thomas Audley was made lord 
chancellor More had carried that dignity with great temper, and Jost 11 with much joy 
Ile saw now how far the king’s designs went, and though he was for cutting off all the 
illegal jurisdiction which the popes exercised in England, and therefore went cheerfully 
along with the swt of premunire , yet when he saw a total rupture like to follow, he excused 
himself, and retired from business with a greatncss of mind that was equal to what the 
ancient philosophers pretended in such cases Ie also dishked Anne Boleyn, and was 
prosecuted by her father, who studied to fasten some criminal imputations on him about the 
discharge of his employment, but lis integrity had been such that nothing could be found 
to blemish his reputation 
In September following the king created Anne Boleyn marchioness of Pembroke, to bring 
her by degrees up to the height for which he had designed her And in October he passed 
An Inter- the seas, and had an interview with the French king, where all the most 
view with the obliging compliments that were possible passed on both sides with great mag- 
French King ificence, and a firm union was concerted about all their affairs © They published 
a league that they made to raise a mighty army next year against the Turk, but this was 
not much considered, 1t being generally beheved that the French king and the Turk were in 
a good correspondence As fur the matter of the king’s divorce, Francis encouraged him. to 
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go-on in xt, and in his intended marriage with Anne Boleyn, promising if 1t were questioned, 
to assist him in 1t and as for his appearance at Rome, as 1t was certain he could not go 
thither 1a person, so 1¢ was not fit to trust the secrets of his conscience to a proxy The 
French king seemed also resolved to stop the payments of annates and other exactions of the 
court of Rome, and said he would send an ambassador to the pope, to ask redress of these, 
and to protest that if 1t were not granted, they would seek other remedies by provincial 
councils and since there was an interview designed between the pope and the emperor at 
Bononia in December, the French king was to send two cardinals thither to procure judges 
for ending the business in England There was also an interview proposed between the 
pope and the French king at Nice or Avignon To this the king of England had some 
inclinations to go for ending all differences, if the pope were well disposed to 1t 
Upon this sur Thomas Ehot was sent to Rome with answer to a message the pope had 
sent to the king, from whose structions both the substance of the message and 
A passa of the answer may be gathered ‘* The pope had offered to the king that 1f he 
stsuctions | Would name any indifferent place out of his own kingdom, he would send a legate 
Cott Lib Vi- and two auditors of the Rota thither, to form the process, reserving only the sen- 
tl B13 tence to himself The pope also proposed a truce of three or four years, and 
promised in that time he would call a general council For this message the king sent the 
pope thanks, but for the peace he could receive no propositions about 1t without the concur- 
rence of the French king, and though he did not doubt the justice of tho general council, 
yet considering the state of the empcror’s affurs at that time, with the Lutherans, he did not 
think 1t was then seasonable to call one That as for sending a proxy to Rome, if he were 
a private person he could do it, but 1t was a part of the prerogative of his crown, and of the 
privileges of his subjects, that all matrimonial causes should be onginally yudged within 
his kmgdom by the English church, which was consonant to the gencral councils and cus- 
toms of the ancient church, whereunto he hoped thc pope would have regard and that for 
keeping up his royal authority, to which he was bound by oath, he could not without the 
consent of the realm submit lumself to a foreign jursdiction , hoping the pope would not 
desire any violation of the immunities of the realm, or to bring these mto public contention, 
which had been hitherto enjoyed without intrusion or molestation The pope had confessed 
that without an urgent cause, the dispensation could not be granted This the king laid hold 
on and ordered his ambassador to show him that there was no war nor appearance of any 
between England and Spain when it was granted To verify that, he sent an attested copy 
of the treaty between his father and the crown of Spain at that time , by the words of which 
it appeared that 1t was then taken for granted, that prince Arthur had consummated the 
marriage, which was also proved by good witnesses In fine, since the thing did so much 
concern the peace of the rcalm, it was fitter to judge it within the kingdom than anywhere 
else , therefore he desired the pope would remit tho discussing of it to the church of England, 
and then confirm the sentence they should give To the obtaimng of this, the ambassador 
was to use all possible diligence, yet 1f he found rcal intentions in the pope to satisfy the 
king, he was not to insist on that as the king’s final resolution and to let the cardinal of 
Ravenna see, that the king intended to make good what was promised 1n his name, the bishop- 
ric of Coventry and Lichfield falling vacant, he sent him the offtr of 1t, with a promise of 
the bishopric of Ely when 1t should be void ” 

The King Soon after this he marmed Anne Boleyn on the 14th of November, upon his 
marned Anne landing in England, but Stow says that it was on the 25th of January Rowland 
ras n, Nov Tee (who afterward got the bishopne of Coventry and Lichfield) did officiate m 
Cowper, Ho- the marriage It was done secretly in the presence of the duke of Norfolk 
hnsties, and §=and her father, her mother, and brother, and Dr Cranmer* The grounds on 
Sanders which the king did tlus were, that his former marriage being of itself null, there 


* Stow 1s in the mght for im a letter of Cranmer’s to present at the marriage, for m the same letter he wiiter, 
Hawkins, then the king’s ambassador with the empeior, ‘ Notwithstanding it hath been reported throughout a gicat 
dated in June, from Croydon, he wrote, ‘Queen Anne part of the reslm, that I marned her, which was plainly 
was married much about St Paul’s day last, [viz Jin false for I myself knew not thereof a fortnight after it 
25] as the condition thereof doth well appear, by reason wasdone And many other things he reported of me, 
she 18 now somewhat big with child ** = Cranmei was not which be more Jies and tales ’’—Strvpr’s Corrections 
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was no need of a declarative sentence after so many universities and doctors had given : 
their judgments against 1t Soon after the marmage she was with child, which was looked 
on as a signal evitlence of her chastity, and that she had till then kept the king at a due 
distance 

But when the pope and king met at Bononia, the pope expressed great inclination. to 
An interview favour the French king, from which the emperor could not remove him, nor 
between Pope engage him to accept of a match for his mece Catharine de’ Medici, with Francis 
and Emperor Sforza duke of Milan But the pope promised him all that he desired as to the 
Some over king of England, and so that matter was still carried on Dr Bennet made 
tures about several propositions to end the matter, either that 1t should be judged in England, 
a ela according to the decree of the council of Nice, and that the archbishop of Can- 

terbury with the whole clergy of his province should determine it, or that the 

king should name one, either sir Thomas More or the bishop of London, the queen should 
name another, the French king should name a third, and the archbishop of Canterbury to be 
the fourth, or that the cause should be heard in England, and if the queen did appeal, .t 
should be referred to three delegates,—one of England, anothcr of France, and a third to be 
sent from Rome, who should sit and judge the appeal in some indifferent place But the 
pope would hcearken to none of these overtures, since they were all directly contrary to that 
height of authority which he resolved to maintain therefore he ordered Capisucci, the dean 
of the Rota, to cite tho king to answer the queen’s appeal Karne at Rome protested 
against the citation, smce the emperor's power was so great about Rome that the king could 
not expect justice there, and therefore desired they would desist, otherwise the king would 
appeal to the learned men in universities, and said there was a nullity in all their pro- 
ceedings, since the king was a sovereign prince, and the church of England a free church, 
over which the pope had no just authority 

But while this depended at Rome, another session of parliament was held in England, 

1533. which began to sit on the 4th of February In this the breach with Rome was 
A Session of much forwarded by the act they passed against all appcals to Rome Tho 
Farhament preamble bears, “that the crown of England was impemal, and that the nation 
oe eel was a complete body within itsclf, with a full power to pive justice m all cases 
to Rome 24 spiritual as well as temporal, and that in the spirntualty, as there had been at 
Hen VIII all times, so there were then men of that sufficiency and integrity, that they 
Act 22 might declare and determme all doubts within the kingdom , and that several 
kings, as Edward I, Edward TIT, Richard II, and Henry IV, had by several laws 
preserved the hberties of the realm, both spiritual and temporal, from the annoyance of the 
see of Rome, and other foreign potentates , yet many inconvenienccs had arisen by appeals 
to the see of Rome in causes of matrimony, divorces, and other cases, which were not 
sufficiently provided against by these laws, by which not only the king and his subjects 
were put to great charges, but justice was much delayed by appeals, and Rome bemg at 
such a distance, evidences could not be brought thither nor witnesses so casily as within the 
kingdom therefore 1t was enacted, that all such causes, whether relating to the king or any 
of his subjects, were to be determined within the kingdom im the several courts to which they 
belonged, notwithstanding any appcals to Rome, or inubitions and bulls from Rome , whose 
sentences should take effect, and be fully cxccuted by all inferior mimsters , and if any 
spiritual persons refused to execute them because of censures from Rome, they were to 
suffer a year’s imprisonment, and fine and ransom at the king’s will ,.and if any persons in 
the king’s dommuons procured or executed any process or censures from Rome, they were 
declared hable to the pains in the statute of Provisors in the sixteenth of Richard II But 
that appeals should only be from the archdeacon or his official to the bishop of the diocese, 
or lis commissary, and from him to the arclibishop of the province, or the dean of the arches, 
where the final determination was to be made without any further process , and in every 
process concerning the king or his heirs and successors, an appeal should hie to the upper 
house of convocation, where 1t should be finally determmed, never to be again called in 
question ” 

As this bill passed, the sense of both houses of parhament about the king’s marmage did 
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, csearly appear, but in the convocation the business was more fully debated The convocation 
of the province of Canterbury was at this time destitute of 1ts head and principal member 
Warham’, For Warham archbishop of Canterbury was dead since August last year He 
Death, Aug was a great canonist, an able statesman, a dextrous courtier, and a favourer of 
28 learned men He always hated cardinal Wolsey, and would never stoop to him, 
esteeming 1t below the digmity of his see He was not so peevishly engaged to the learnng 
of the schools as othcrs were, but set up and encouraged a more generous way of knowledge, 
yet he was a severe persecutor of them whom he thought herctics, and inclined to believe idle 
and fanatical people, as will afterwards appear when the impostures of the maid of Kent 
shall be related 

The king saw well of how great importance 1t was to the designs he was then forming to 
The King re- fill that see with a learned, prudent, and resolute man, but finding none in the 
eolves to pro- episcopal order that was qualificd to his mind, and having observed a native 
mote Cran- gimplicity yoned with much courage, and tumpered with a great deal of wisdom, 
oe m Dr Cranmer, who was then negotiating lis business among the learned men 
of Germany, he of his own accord without any addresses from Cranmer designed to raise him 
to that digmity, and gave him notice of 1t, that he mght make haste and come home to enjoy 
For that reward which the king had appointed for him But Cranmer having received 
this, did all he could to cxcuse limself from the burden which was coming upon 
him, and therefore he returned very slowly to England, hoping that the king s thoughts cooling, 
some other person mght step in between him and a digmty, of which having a just and 
primitive sensc, he did look on 1¢ with fear and apprehension, rather than joy and desire This 
was so far from setting him back, that the king (who had known well what 1t was to be 
importuned by ambitious and aspiring churchmen, but had not found it usual that they 
should decline and fly from prefurment) wis thcreby confirmed in lus Ingh opmmion of him, 
and neither the delays of his yourney, nor lus entreaties to be delivered from a burden, which 
his humility made him imagine himeelf unable to bear, could divert the kmg ‘So that 
though six months elapsed before the thing was settlcd, yct the king persisted in his opimon, 
and the other was forced to yield 
In the end of January the king sent to the pope for the bulls for Cranmer’s promotion , 
Cranman’s and though the statutes were prsscd agaunst procurmg mofe bulls from Rome, 
Bulls from yet the king resolved not to begin the breach till he was forced to it by the pope 
Rome Tt may be easily imagined, that the pope wis not hearty in this promotion, and 
that he apprehended ill consequences from the advancement of a man, who had gone over 
many courts of Christendom, disputing against his power of dispensing, and had hved in 
much familiarity with Osiander and the Lutherans in Gcrmany yct on the other hand he 
had no mind to precipitate a rupture with England, therefore he consented to it, and the 
bulls were expedited, though instead of annatcs thcre was only 900 ducats paid for them 
They were the last bulls that were reccived in England in this kings reign, and therefore 
T shall give an account of thcm as they are set down in the beginning of Cranmer’s Register 
By one bull he 1s upon the king’s nomination promoted to be archbishop of Canterbury, 
which 1s directed to the kmg By a second directed to himself he 18 made archbishop By 
a third he 1s absolved from all censures A fourth 1s to the suffiagans A fifth to the dean 
and chapter <A sixth to the clergy of Cinturbury A scventh to all the laity in his see 
An eighth to all that held lands of 1t, requiring them to receive and acknowledge him as 
archbishup All these bear dite the 2Ist of February 1533 By a ninth bull dated the 
22nd of February he was ordained to be consecrated, taking the oath that was in the 
Pontifical By a tenth bull datcd the 2nd of March the pall was sent him And by an 
eleventh of the same date the archbishop of York and the bishop of London were required 
to put it on him = These were the several artificcs to make compositions high, and to enrich 
the apostolic chamber, fo. now that about winch St Peter gloricd, that he had none of 1t 
(neither silver nor gold), was the thing in the world for which his successors were most 
careful 
When these bulls were brought into England, Thomas Cranmer was on the 30th of March 
consecrated by the bishops of Lincoln, Exeter, and St Asaph But here a great scruple was 
VOL I Ht 
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moved by him concermng the oath that he was to swear to the pope, which he had no mind 
to take; and writers near that time say, the dishke of that oath was one of the motives 
that made him so unwillingly accept of that digmty He declared that he thought there 
were many things settled by the laws of the popes which ought to be reformed, and that 
the obhgation which that oath brought upon him would bind lim up from doing his d-ty 
both to God, the king, and tho church But this bemg communicated to some of the 
canonists and casuists, they found a temper that agreed better with ther maxims than 
Hie Protesta- CTanmer’s sincerity , which was, that before he should take the oath he should 
tion about his make a good and formal protestation, that he did not intend thereby to restrain 
Osth tothe himself from anything that he was bound to either by his duty to God, or the 
Pope king, or the country, and that he renounced everything 1n 1t that was contrary 
to any of these This protestation he made in St Stephen's chapel at Westmunstcr, in the 
hands of some doctors of the canon law bcfore he was consecrated, and he afterwards 
repeated it when he took the oath to the pope, by which if he did not wholly save his 
integrity yet 1t was plain he mtended no cheat, but to act fairly and above board 
As soon as he was consecrated, and had performed everything that was necessary for his 
Antiq Bnt Mvestiture, he came and sate in the upper house of convocation There were 
in vita Cran- there at that time hot and earnest debatcs upon these two questions, whether it 
mer was against the law of God, and indispensable by the pope, for a man to marry 
his brother's wife, he being dead without issuc, but having consummated the marriage, 
and whether prince Arthur had consummated his marriage with the queen As for the 
first, 1t was brought first into the lower house of convocation, and when 1t was put to the 
vote, fourteen were for the affirmative, seven for the negative, one was not clcar, and 
another voted the prohibition to be moral, but yet dispensable by the pope In the upper 
house 1t was long debated, Stokesly bishop of London arguing for the affirmative, and Fisher 
bishop of Rochester for the negative The opimons of nineteen * universities were read for 
it, and the one house being as full as the other was empty, two hundred and mxteen being 
present either im person or by proxy, 1¢ was carned in the affirmative nemine contradicente , 
those few of the queen's party that were there 1t seems going out For the other question 
about the matter of fact, 1t was remitted to the faculty of the canon law, (it being a matter 
that lay within their studies,) whether the presumptions were violent, and such as in the 
course of Jaw must be looked on as good evidences of a thing that was secret, and was not 
capable of formal proof They all, except five or sx, were for the affirmative, and all the 
upper house confirmed this the bishop of Bath and Wells only excepted 
In this account it may seem strange that there were but twenty-three personst in the 
lower house of convocation, and two hundred and sixtven mm the upper house It 18 taken 
from an unquestioned authority, so the matter of fact 1s not to be doubted The most Icarned 
sir Hlenry Spelman has in no place of lus collection of our councils considered the constitution 
of the two houses of convocation , and 1n nonce of our records have I been able to discover of 
what persons they were mado up in the times of popery and therefore since we are left to 
conjecture I shall offer mine to the learned reader It 18, that none sate im the lower house 
but those who were deputed by the infenor clergy, and that bishops, abbots mitred and not 
mitred, and priors, deans, and archdeacons, sate then in the upper house of convocation t 
To which I am induced by these two reasons 1t 1s probable that all who were declared 
prelates by the pope, and had their wnt to sit im a general council, had hkewise a mght to 
come to the upper house of convocation, and sit with the other prelates And we find in 
the tomes of the councils, that not only abbots and priors, but deans and archdeacons, were 
summoned to the fourth council in the Lateran, and to that at Vienna. Another reason 18, 


* This 1s a mistake which 18 noticed by the bishop, part times) exceeded the divines mm number, and they did all 
3, book 2, anno 1531) Tho opimons of only sex umvei- vote in the affirmative, so i the numbers did far exceed 
sities were Ind before the convocation Nincteen wasthe twenty-three —Srraypr’s Correctrons 
number of the minority who retired when the question was ~ Deans and archdencons sat in the lower house Car- 
put.—Epb dinal Pole 1s mentioned as sitting in the lower house, as 

+ Tho number of those who voted being only twenty- dean of Exeter, pago 86, ante , and the error was corrected 
three, must be understood only of the divines for the by the bishop himself, part 3, book 2, anno 1531, which 
second question was put only to the jurists, who (in those see —Ep 
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thet their sitting in two houses (for m all other nations they mt together) looks as if it had 
been taken from the constitution of our parliament, in which all that have wnits personally 
sit in the lords’ house, and those who come upon an election sit in the lower house So it 18 
not improbable that all who were summoned personally sate in the upper house, and those 
who were returned with an election sate in the lower house of convocation 
This account of that convocation I take from that collection of the British Antiquities 
which 1s believed to have becn made by Matthew Parker, who lived at that time, and was 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury But the convocation books being burnt, there are no 
records to be appealed to, yet 1t 1s not to be supposed, that in a matter of fact that was so 
public and well known, any man (cspecially one of that nigh rank) would have delivered 
falsehoods, while the books were yet extant that would have disproved them 
The church of England having in her representative made such a full decision, nothing 
New Endes- Yemained but to give yudgment and to declare the marrage null The thing 
vourstomake Was already dctermincd, only the formality of a sentence declarative was wanting 
#he Queen But before they proceeded to that, a new message was sent to the queen, to lay 
Banas all that had passed before her, and to dcsire her to acquicsce in the opinions of so 
many universitics and learned men But she still persistud in her resolution to own her 
marriage, and to adhcre to her appeal till the pope should judge in 16 And when it was 
told her, that the king would settle the jointure that shc was to have by Ins brother, and 
that the honour of princess of Wales should still be paid her, she rejected 1t 
But the new quecn was now with child, and brought forth queen Ehzabcth the 
7th of September this year, from wluch looking bickwards nine months to the beginning 
of December *, 1t shows that she must have been marricd at or before that time for all the 
writers of both sides agree, that she was married before she conceived with cluld = The king 
therefore thought not fit to conceal 1 much longer, so on aster cve she was declared queen 
of England It scems it was not thought needful at that time to procced to any further 
sentence about the former marriage, otherwise I cannot sce what made 1t be so Jong delayed, 
since the thing was in thuir power now as well as after And it was certainly a prepos- 
terous method to judge the first marnage null after the second was published So that it 
seems more probable they did not mtend any sentence at all, till afterwards, perhaps upon 
advertisements from beyond sea, they went on to a formal process Nor 1s it unlikely that 
the king, remembering the old advice that the pope sent him, once to marry a second wife, 
and then to send for a commission to try the matter, which the pope was willing to confirm, 
though he would not seem to allow 1t originally, resolved to follow this method, for the pope was 
now closing with Francis, from which umon the king had reason to expect great advantages 
Whatsoever were the reasons of the delay, the process was framed in tlis mcthod First, 
Cranmer t wrote to the king, that the world had been long scandahsed with Ins marnage, 
and that it lay on him as his duty to see 1t tried and determined, thcrcfore craved lus royal 
Cranmer pro- leave to proceed in 1t =Wlnch bemg obtained, both the hing and queen were 
ceedstoan cited to appear before the archbishop, at Dunstable, the 20th of May, and the 
Sentence of archbishop went tlither with the bishops of London, Winchester, (Gardimer, ) 
repel ne Bath and Wells, and Lincoln, and many divines and canomsts That place was 
Onginals choscn because the queen Jay then vcry near 1t at Ampthill, and so she could not 
Cott hb pretcnd ignorance of what was done, and they necdcd not put many days in 
Otho,c 10 ‘the citation, but might end the proccss so much the sooncr On the 10th of 


but an vain 


* See acte, p 95, ante being assistint to me and my lord of Winchester, Dr 

+ Cranmer ina Ictter to Hawkins, gives this account of Bell, Dr Cliybroke, Dr Tregonnel, Dr Sterkhey, Di 
the final sentence of divorce in these words “As touching Qlyver, 2: Button, Mr Bedel, with divers others learned 
the final determination and concluding of the matte: of di in the Jiw being counsellors for the king = And 80 thero 
vorce between my lady Kathatinc and the |ing’s grace = at om Comin, kept 2 court, for the appearance of the sad 
after the convocation m that behilf had determined and Jadv Kuthaine when we examined ceitun witnesses, 
agreed, according to the forme: suntence of the umiversitics, who testified thit she was lawfully cited,—and called to 
at was thought convement, by the king wd hisleuncd appeat, as the process of the law thereunto belongeth 
council, that I should repau to Dunsttble —and there which continued fittecn days after our first coming thither 
to call her before me, to heat final sentence in thas sud = The moriow afte: Ascension day I gave sentence therein , 
matter Notwithstanding, she would not at all obey ‘ How that it was indispensable for the Pope to license any 
thereunto On the 8th of May, according to the anid such marnage’’’—~Srrypr’s Corrrctions 
appoimtment, I camo to Dunstable, mv loid of I incoln 
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May the archbishop sat im court, and the king appeared by proxy, but the queen appeared 
not Upon which ehe was declared contumaz, and a second citation was issued out, and 
after that atlerd but she mtended not to appear, and so she was finally declared contumaw, 
Then the evidences that had been brought before the legates, of the consummation of the 
marriage with prince Arthur, were read After that the determimations of the umiversities, 
and divines, and canonists, were also produced and read Then the judgments of the 
convocations of both provinces were also read, with many other instruments, and the whole 
merits of the cause were opened Upon which after many sessions, on the 23rd of May, 
sentunce was given with the advice of all that were thero present, declaring 1t 
only to have been a marnage de facto, but not de jure, pronouncing 1t null from 
the begimning = One thing 1s to be observed, that the archbishop in the sentence 
18 called the legate of the apostolic see Whether this went of course as one of hns titles, or 
was put in to make the sentence firmer, the reader may judge Sentence being given, the 
archbishop with all the rest returned to London, and five days after on the 28th of May, at 
Lambeth, by another judgment, hein general words (no reasons being given 1n the sentence) 
confirmed the king’s marnmage with the new queen Anne, and the lst of June she was 
crowned queen 

When this great business, which had been so long im agitation, was thus concluded, 1t 
The Censures Wa8 variously censured as men stood affccted Some approved the king’s 
passed at that proceedings as canonical and just, since so many authorities, which in the interval 
ave of a general council were all that could be had (except the pope be believed 
infallible), had concurred to strengthen the cause , and his own clurgy had upon a full and 
long examination judged 1t on Ins side Others, who im the main agreed to the divorce, did 
very much dishke the king’s second marnage before the first was dissolved , for they thought 
it against the common course of law to break any marriage without a public sentence , and 
since one of the chief politic reasons that was made use of m this suit was to settle the 
succession of the crown, this did embroil 1¢ more, since there was a fair colour given to except 
to the validity of the second marnage, because it was contracted before the first was annulled 
But to this, others answered, that the first marnage being judged by the interpreters of the 
doctrine of the church to have been null from the beginning, there was no need of any 
sentcnce, but only for form And all concluded it had becn better there had bien no 
sentence at all than one so late Some excepted to the archbishop of Canterbury's being 
judge, who by his former writings and disputes had declared himself partial But to this 
it was answered, that when a man changes his character, all that he did im another figure 
18 no Just exception so judges decide causes in which they formerly gave counsel , and popes 
are not bound to the opmions they held when they were divines or canomsts It was also 
said, that the archlishop did only declare in legal form that which was already judged by 
tlie whole convocation of both provinces Some wondered at the popc s stiffness, that would 
put so much to hazard, when there wanted not as good colours to justify a bull as they had 
made use of to excuse many other things But the emperors preatness, and the fear of 
giving the Lutherans advantages in disputing the pope's authority, were on the other hand 
so prevalent considerations, that no wonder they wiought much on a pope who pretended 
to no other knowledge but that of policy, for he had often said, he understood not the 
matter, and therefore left 1t nm other men’s hands All persons excused queen Katharme 
for standing so stiffly to her ground, only hcr denying so confidently that prince Arthur 
consummated the marriage, seems not capable of an excuse Everybody admued queen 
Anne's conduct, who had managed such a king’s spirit so long, and had neither surfeited him 
with great freedom, nor provoked Inm by the other extreme for the king, who was extremely 
nice mm these matters, conceived still a lnghcr opinion of her, and her bemg so soon with 
cluld after the marriage, as 1t made people conclude she had been chaste till then, so they 
hoped for a blessing upon it, since thcre were such early appearances ®f issue ‘Those that 
favoured the reformation expected better days undcr her protection, for they knew she 
favoured them But those who were in their hearts for the established religion, did much 
dishke 1, and many of the clergy, especially the orders of monks and friars, condemned it 
both in their sermons and discourses 
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But the king, little regarding the censures of the vulgar, sent ambassadors to all the courts 
of Europe to give notice of his new marnmage, and to justify 1t by some of those reasons 
which have been opened im the former parts of this history He also sent the lord Mountjoy 
to the divorced queen to let her know what was done, and that she was no more to be treated 
as queen, but as princess dowager Ile was to mix promises with threatenings, particularly 
concerning her daughters being put next the quecn’s issue in succession But the afflicted 
queen would not yield, and said she would not damn her soul, nor submit to such an infamy 
that she was his wife, and would never call herself by any other name, whatever might 
follow on it, since the process still depended at Rome That lord having written a relation 
of what had passed between him and her, showed it to her, but she dashed with 
a pen all those places in which she was called princess dowager, and would 
receive no service at any one’s hands but of those who called her queen and 
she continued to be still served as queen by all about her Against which, though the king 
used all the endeavours he could, not without both threatening and violence to some of the 
escrvants, yet he could never, drive her from 1t and what he did in that was thought far below 
that height of mind which appeared 1n his other actings, for since he had stripped her of the 
real greatness of a queen, 1t seemed too much to vex her for keeping up the pageantry of 1t 
But the news of this made great impressions elsewhere The emperor received the king’s 
justification very coldly, and said he would consider what he was to do upon 1t, which was 
The Pope Jooked on as a declaration cf war The French king, though he expressed still 
uniteshimself great friendslup to the king, yet was now resolved to link himself to the pope, 
to the French for the crafty pope apprehending that nothing made the king of England so 
King; confident, as that he knew his friendship was necessary to the French king, and 
fearing they had resolved to proceed at once to the putting down the papal authority in their 
kingdoms, (which 1¢ appeared they had once agrucd to do,) resolved by all mcans to make 
sure of the French king, which as 1t would preserve that kingdom in Ins obedience, so would 
perhaps frighten the king of England from proceeding to such extrcmitics , since that prince 
in whose conjunction he trusted so much had forsaken him therefore the pope did sv 
vigorously pursue the treaty with Francis that 1¢ was as good as ended at this time, and an 
interview was projected between them at Marseilles The pope did also grant him so great 
power over his own clergy, that he could scarce have expected morc if he had set up a 
patnarch in France, so that Francis did resolve to go on in the designs which had been 
concerted between him and the king of England no further, but still he considered his 
alliance so much, that he promised to use ns most effectual intercession with the pope to 
prevent all censures and bulls against the king, and if 1t were possible, to bring the matter 
to an amicable conclusion And the emperor was not ill-pleased to see France and England 
divided Therefore though he had at first opposed the treaty between the pope and Francis, 
yet afterwards he was not troubled that it took effect, hoping that 1t would disunite those 
two kings, whose conjunction had been so troublesome to him 
But when the news was brought to Rome of what was done in England, with which it 
andcondemns W28 also related that books were coming out against the pope’s supremacy, all 
theking’spro- the cardinals of the imperial faction pressed the pope tv give a definitive sentence 
ceedingsin_ = and _ to proceed to censures against the king But the more moderate cardinals 
Hagend thought, England was not to be thrown away with such precipitation and 
therefore a temper was found, that a sentence should be given upon what had been attempted 
m England by the archbishop of Canterbury, (which in the style of the canon Jaw were 
called the Attentates,) for 1t was pretended that the matter depending in the court of Rome, 
by the queen’s appeal and the other steps that had been made, 1t was not im the archbishop’s 
power to proceed to any sentence Thcrcfore in general 1t was declared, that all that had 
been attempted or done in England about the king’s suit of divorce was null, and that the 
king by such attempts was hable to excommunication, unless he put things again 1m the stato 
they were in, and that before September next, and that then they would proceed further , 
and this sentence was affixed in Dunkirk soon after 
The king resolving to follow the thing as far as it was possible, sent a great embassy to 
Francis, who was then on his yourney to Marseilles, to dissuade the interview and marriage 
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till the pope gave the king satisfaction But the French king was engaged m honour to go 
forward , yet he protested he would do all that lay m ins power to compose tho matter, and 
that he would take any myury that were done to the king as highly as if 16 were done to 
himself, and he desired the king would send some to Marseilles, who thereupon sent 
Gardiner and sir Francis Brian 
But at this time the queen brought forth a daughter, who was christened Elizabeth, (the 
Queen Eli. Yenowned queen of England,) the archbishop of Canterbury being her godfather 
zabeth boing She was soon after declared princess of Wales, though lawyers thought that 
Sept. 7 agaist law, for she was only heir presumptive but not apparent to the crown, 
since a son coming after, he must be preferred Yet the king would justify what he had 
done in his marriage with all possible respect, and having before declared the lady Mary 
princess of Wales, he did now the same 1n favour of the lady Elizabeth 
The interview between the pope and the French king was at Marseilles in October, where 
An interview the marriage was made up between the duke of Orleans and Katharine de Medici, 
between the to whom, besides 100,000 crowns portion, the principality of many towns 
eee ing Italy, as Milan, Reggio, Pisa, Leghorn, Parma, and Piacenza, and the duchy 
at Marseilles of Urbino, were given To the former, the pope pretended in the nght of the 
The Pope popedom, and to the last in the nght of the house of Medic: But the French 
promises to. king was to clear all those titles by his sword As for the king’s business, the 
fey keke pope referred it to the consistory | But it seems there was a secret transaction, 
of England's between lim and Francis, that if the king would 1m all other things return to 
Divorce lis wonted obedience to the apostolic sec, and submit the matter to the yudgment 
of the consistory, (excepting only to the cardinals of the imperial faction as partial and 
incompetent judgcs,) the decision should be made to his heart’s content This I collect from 
what will afterwards appear The king upon the sentcnce that was passed against him sent 
Fidel serv Bonner to Marseilles, who procuring an audicnce of the pope, delivered to him 
Infid subdit the authentic mstrument of the king’s appeal from him to the next general 
Responsio council Jawfully called Atthis the pope was much incensed, but said he would 
consider of it m consistory , and having consulted about it there, he answered that the appeal 
was unlawful, and therefore he rejected 1¢ , and for 2 general council, the calling of 1t belonged 
to nm, and not to the king = =About the same time the archbishop of Canterbury bemg 
threatened with a process from Rome, put im also his appeal to the next general council 
Upon which Bonner delivered the threatcmngs that he was ordered to make with so much 
vehemency and fury, that the pope talked of throwimg hin im a cauldron of mclted lead, or 
of burning him ahvc , and he apprchending some danger made Ins escape About the middle 
of Novomber the inturvicw ended, the pope returmng to Rome, and the French king to 
Panis, a firm alliance being established between them But upon the duke of Orleans 
marrying the popc’s mece I shall add one observation that will ncither be unpleasant nor 
mmpertinent The duke of Orlcans was then but fourtecn years 1nd nme months old, being 
born on the last of March 1518, and yet was believed to have consummated his 
marrage the very first mght after so the pope’s Instornans tcll us with much 
triumph, though they represented that 1mprobable, 1f not impossible, im prince Arthur, who 
was nine months older when he dicd 
Upon the French king’s return from Marauilles, the bishop of Pars was sent over to the 
The French king, which (as may be reasonably collected) followed upon some agreement 
King prevails. made at Marseilles, and he prevaled with the king to submit the whole matter 
cnaiaae to the pope and the consistory, on such terms that the imperialists should not be 
submit tothe allowed a voice, because they were partics, bemg m the emperor's power None 
Pope, that has observed the genius of this king can think that after he had proceeded 
so far, he would have made this submission without very good assurances , and if there had 
not been great grounds to expect good effects from it, the bishop of Paris would not in the 
middle of winter have undertaken a journey from England to Rome But the king, 1t seems, 
would not abase himself so far as to send any submission in writing till he had fuller 
assurances The lord Ierbert has published a letter (which he transcribed from the original, 
wnitten by the archbishop of York and the bishop of Durham, to the king the 11th of May 
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1534), giving an account of a conference they had with queen Katharine , m which, among 
other motives they used, this was one, to persuade her to comply with what the king had 
done ‘that the pope had said at Marseilles, that if the king would send’a proxy to Rome, 
he would give the cause for him against the queen, because he knew his cause was good and 
just” Which 1s a great presumption that the pope did really give some engagements to the 
French king about the king’s business 
When the bishop of Pars came to Rome, the motion was hked, and 1t was promised, 
which was that if the king sent a promise of that under lus hand, with an order to his proxies 
well received to appear in court, there should be judges sent to Cambray to form the process, 
gio and then the matter should be determined for him at Rome Tus was sent to 
cil of Trent the king, with the notice of the day that was prefixed for the return of his answer, 
by Padre and with other motives winch must have been very great, since they prevailed so 
Paulo much For in answer there was a courier despatched from the king, with a formal 
promise under his hand And now the matter suemed at a point, the French interest was 
great in the court of Rome, four new cardinals had been made at Marseilles, and there were 
six of that faction before, which, with the pope’s creatures, and the indiffcrent or venal voices, 
balanced the impenal faction, so that a wound that was looked on as fatal was now almost 
healed But God in his wise and unscarchable providence had designcd to draw other great 
ends out of this rupture, and therefore suffered them that wcre the most concerned to hinder 
but the Im- 1 to be the chicf instruments of dmving it on For the cardinals of the imperial 
perialists op- faction were now very active, they hkcd not the precedent of excluding the 
posed at, cardinals of the nations concerned out of any business But above all things, 
they were to hinder a conjunction between the pope and the king of England, for the 
pope being then allied to France, there was nothing the emperor fcared morc than the closing 
the breach with England, which would make the umon against lim so much stronger 
Therefore when the day that had been prefixed for the return of the couner from England 
was elapsed, they all pressed the pope to procced to a sentince dcfimtive and to ccnsures 
Bellay the bishop of Paris represented the myustice of procecding with so much precipitation, 
since where there were scas to cross, 1m such a season, many accidcnts mht occasion the 
delay of the express Thc king of England had followed this suit six years, and had patience 
so long, therefore he dcusircd the dclay of six days, and if im that time no return camc, they 
might proceed But the imperialists represented that those were only delays to gan time, 
and that the king of England was still procecding 1n Jus contempt of the apostolic see and 
of the cardinals, and publishing books and lbels against thm This so wrought on the 
angry pope, that without consulting his ordinary prudence, he brought the business into the 
sualwithereat consistory, where the plurality of voices carried 1t to procced to a sentence And 
precipitation though the process had becn carried on all that winter in their usual forms, yet 
procure asen it was not so ripe but by the rules of the consistory there ought to have been 
cae ae thrce scssions before sentcnce was given But they concludcd all in one day , and 
8 80 on the 23rd of March, the marnage between the king and quecn Katharine 
was declared good, and the king required to take her as lis wife, othcrwise censures werc to 
be denounced against lim 
Two days after that, the councr arrived from England with the hings submission, under 
Ins hand in due form, and earnest letters from the French king to have 1t vcce pted, that so 
the business might be composed When this was hnown at Rome, all the indifferent and 
wise caidinals (among whom was Farnese, that was aftcrwards pope Paul III ) came 
to the pope, and desired that 1t might be agai considercd before 1t went further So 1t was 
brought again into the consistory But the scact reason of the imperialists opposing 1t was 
now more pressing, since there was such an appearance of a settlement 1f the former scntence 
were once recallud Thercfore they so managed the matter that 1t was confirmed anew by 
the pope and the consistory, and they ordered the empcror to execute the sentence 
The King The king was now in so good hope of lus business, that he scnt sir Edward 
resolves to §=9§ Karne to Rome to prosecute bis suit, who on his way thither met the bishop 
Popes acd of Paris coming back with this melancholic account of his unprospervus nego- 
in England, tiation When the king heard it, and understood that he was used with so much 
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scorn and contempt at Rome, bemg also the more vexed because he had come to such a 
submission, he resolved then to break totally from Rome And m thus he was beforehand 
with that court , for judging 1t the bust way to procure a peace, to manage the war vigorously, 
he had held a sesmon of parliament from the 15th of January till the 30th of March, in which 
he had procured a great change of the whole constitution of the government of the church 
But before I give an account of that, I shall first open all the arguments and reasons upon 
which I find they proceeded in this matter 

The pope’s power had been then for four years together much examined and disputed in 
England , in which they went by these steps, one leading to another —They 


Maca first controverted his power of dispensing with the law of God From that they 
duuputed went to cxamine what jurisdiction he had in England, upon which followed the 
ere 


convicting the clergy of a premumire with their submission to the king And 
that led them to controvert the pope’s nght to annates, and other exactions, which they also 
condemned The condcmning all appeals to Rome followed that naturally And now so 
many branches of that power were cut off, the root was ncxt struck at, and the foundations 
Pelerne In of the papal authority were examined For near a year together there had been 
glese many public debates about it, and both m the parliament and convocation the 
Hall = thing was long disputed, and all that could be alleged on both sides was 
considered The readcr will be best able to judge of their reasons (and thereby of the 
ripeness of thew judgments when thcy enacted the laws that passed in this parliament) 
when he secs a full account of them, wluch I shall next set down, not drawn from the 
wnitings and apologies that have been pubhshed sincc, but from these that came out about 
that time For then were wnitten the Institution for “ ‘Lhe Necessary Erudition of aChnstian 
Man,” concluded in the convocation, and pubhshed by authomty , and another book, “‘ De 
Differentia Regis et Ecclesiastices Potestatis” The former of these was called the bishops’, 
and the latter the king’s, book * Gardiner also wrote a book, ‘‘ De vera Obedientia,” to 
which Bonner prefixed a preface upon the same subject Stokesly bishop of London, and 
Tonstal bishop of Durham, wrote a long letter m defence of the kings proceedings in this 
matter to cardinal Pole from these writings, ind the sermons preached by some bishops at 
this time, with other authentic pieces, I have extracted the substance of the arguments upon 
which they groundcd their laws, which I shall divide in two heads The one, of the reasons 
for rejecting the popes pretended power, the other, for setting up the kings supremacy, 
with the explanations and limitations of 1¢ 
First, of the pope’s powcr, they declared, that “ they found no ground for it in the Scripture 
All the apostles were made equal by Christ when he committed the church to 


The Argu- 
ments upon their carein common And he did often declare, there was no superiority of one 
pele was above another St Paul claimed an cquality with the chief apostles, both Peter, 


James, and John, and when he thought St Pcter blameworthy, he withstood him 
to his face But whatsoever prc-eminence St Peter mht have, that was only personal, and 
there was no reason to affix 1t to lis chair at Rome more than at Antioch But if any see 
be to be preferred before another, 1 should be Jerusalem, where Christ dicd, and out of 
which the faith was propagated over all nations, Christ commanding his disciples to begin 
their preaching in it, so that 1t was truly the mother church, and 18 so called by St Paul, 
whereas in the Scripture, Romo is called Babylon, according to Turtullian and St Jerome 
* For the places brought from Sciipture in favour of the papacy, they judged that they did 
not prove anything for 1t That ‘Thou art Peter,’ and ‘ Upon tlus rock I will build my 
church,’ if 1t prove anything in this mattcr, would prove too much, even that the church 


* The order in which these books were published 18 not 
observed they were thus pmnted 

1 De Vera Diffirentia Regiw Potestats et Ecclesinstice 
(wntten by Edwaid Fox, Bishop of Hereford), 1534 

2, De Vera Obedientia, (by Stephen Gardiner,) 1535 
Set out with Bonner's preface before 1, Jan 1536 

3 The Institution of a Christian Man 1537, which was 
afterwards reduced into another form, under another title, 
viz A Necessary Doctrine and E:udition for any Chnstian 
Man, 1540 


But there was another written before all these, “ De Po- 
testate Chnstianornm Regum im aus Ecclesus contra 
Pontificos Tyrannidem ,” and the distinction there made 
between the bishops book and the kings book seems not 
well applied It 1s more probable that ‘* The Institution 
of a Christian Man,” set out by the bishops, was called 
their book , and that being afterwards put in another method, 
and set out by the king's authority, it was called his book 
—Futman’s Corrections 
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‘was founded on St Peter, as ho was a private person, and so on the popes in their personal 
capacity But both St Ambrose, St Jerome, and St Austin, think, that by the rock, the 
confession he had made was only to be meant Others of the fathers thought, by the rock, 
Christ himself was meant, who 1s the only true foundation of the church , though in another 
sense all the apostles are also called foundations by St Paul That ‘ Tell the church’ 1s 
thought by Gerson and Eneas Silvius (afterwards pope Pius II) rather to make 
against the pope and fyr a gencral counul And the fathers have generally followed St 
Chrysostom and St Austin, who thought that the giving of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and the charge ‘ Feed my sheep,’ were addressed to St Peter in behalf of all the rest 
of the apostles And that ‘I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not,’ was only personal, 
and related to Ins fall, which was then imminent It 18 also clear by St Paul, that every 
apostle had lis peculiar province, beyond which he was not to stretch himself, and St Peter's 
province was the circumcision, and Ins the uncircumcision, in which he plainly declares his 
equality with him 

#* This was also clear from the constrnt tradition of the church St Cypman was against 
appeals to Rome, and would not submit to pope Stephen’s definition 1n the point of re-bap- 
tising of heretics , and expressly says ‘ that all the apostles were equal in power, and that all 
the bishops were also equal, sincc the whole office and episcopate was onc entire thing, of 
which every bishop had a complete and equal share’ And though some places are brought 
out of him concerning the unity of the Roman church, and of othcr churches with it, yet 
those places have no relation to any authority that the Roman church had over other 
churches, but were occasioned by a schism that Novatian had made there at Rome, being 
elected in opposition to the bishop that was nehtly chosen and of that umty only 
St Cyprian writes in those places But from all his epistles to the bishops of Rome, 1t 18 
visible he lookcd on himself as their equal, since he calls them brother, collcague, and fellow- 
bishop And whatsoever 1s said by any ancient writcr of St Pcter’s chair, 1s to be under- 
stood of the pure gospel which he delivered , as St Austin observes, that by Moses’ chair 18 
to be understood the delivering of Moses’ law But though St Peter sate there, the 
succeeding popes have no more right to pretend to such authority than the kings of Spain to 
claim the Roman empurc, because he that 1s now their king 1s emperor When Constantine 
turned Christian, the digmty of the chief city of the empire made Rome to be accounted the 
first see , but by the general council of Nice 1t was declared that the patnarchs of Alexandna 
and Antioch had the same authority over the countries round about them, that he of Rome 
had over those that lay about that city It 1s true, at that time, the Anan heresy having 
spread gencrally over the Eastern churches, from which the Wcstcrn were free, the oppressed 
catholic bishops of the East made appeals to Rome, and extolled that see by a natural maxim 
in all men, who magnify that from which thcy have protection But the sccond gencral 
council took care that that should not grow a preccdent, for they decreed that every 
province should be governed by its own synod, and that bishops, when they were accused, 
must first be judged by the bishops of their own province, and from them they might appeal 
to the bishops of the diocese, but no higher appeal was allowed and by that council it 
appears what was the foundation of the greatnciss of the bishop of Rome, for when 
Constantinople was made the scat of the empire and new Romz, it had the same privileges 
that old Rome had, and was set next to 1t im order and dignity In acounal at Milevi, in 
which St Austin sate, they appointed that every clerk that should appeal to any bishop 
beyond the sea should be excommunicated And when Faustianus was sent by the pope to 
the African churches, to claim the right of receiving appeals, and pretended a canon of the 
council of Nice for it, the pretension was rejected by the African fathers, who acknowledged 
no such night, and had never heard of that canon Upon which they sent to the Eastern 
churches, and search was evervwhere made for the copies of the canons of that council, but 
1t was found that it was a forgery From whence two things were observable the one, 
that the church m that age had no tradition of any divine institution for the authority of 
that see, since, as thc popes, who claimed it, never pretended to any such thing, so the 
African bishops, by their rejecting that power, show that they knew nothing of any divine 
warrant, all the contest being only about a canon of the church It also appeared how early 
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the church of Rome aspired to power, and did not stick at making use of forged writings to 
support 1t But pope Agatho, more modestly writing to the emperor in his own name, and 
in the name of all the synods that were subject to his see, calls them a few bishops in the 
northern and western parts When afterwards the patriarch of Constantinople was declared 
by the emperor Maunitius the universal bishop, Gregory the Great did exclaim against the 
ambition of that title, as bemg equal to the pride of Lucifer, and declared that he who 
assumed it was the forerunner of antichrist , saying, that none of his predecessors had ever 
claimed such a power And this was the more observable since the English were converted 
by those whom he sent over, so that this was the doctrine of that sec when this church 
received the faith from 1t 

“ But it did not continue long witli those limits, for Bomface III assumed that 
title upon the grant of Phocas And as that Boniface got the spiritual sword put in his 
hand, so the eighth of that name pretended also to the temporal sword , but they owe these 
powers to the industry of those popes, and not to any donation of Chrsts The popes, when 
they are consecrated, promise to obey the canons of the eight first general councils, whichpif 
they observe, they will receive no appeals, nor pretend to any higher jurisdiction than these 
give to them, and the other patriarclis equally 

“‘ As for the decrees of latter councils, they are of less authority for those councils 
consisted of monks and friars in great part, whose exemptions obtained from Rome obliged 
them to support the authority of that court , and those who sate in them knew little of the 
Scriptures, fathers, or the tradition of the church, being only convcrsant in the disputes 
and learning of the schools And for the Florentine council, the Eastern churches, who sent 
the Greek bishops that sate there, never reccived ther determination, neither then, nor at 
any time since 

‘© Many places were also brought out of the fathers, to show that they did not look on the 
bishops of Rome as superior to other bishops, and that they understood not those places of 
Scripture which were afterwards brought for the pope's supremacy in that sense, so that if 
tradition be the best expounder of Scripture, those latter glosses must give place to the more 
ancient But that passage of St Jerome, in which he equals the bishops of Eugubium and 
Constantinople to the bishop of Rome, was much made use of, since he was a presbyter of 
Rome, and so hkely to understand the digmty of lus own church best There were many 
things brought from the contests that other sees had with Rome, to show that all the 
privileges of that and other secs were only founded on the practice and canons of the church, 
but not upon any divine warrant Constantinople pretended to equal privileges Ravenna, 
Milan, and Aquileia, pretended to a patnarchal digmty and exemption Some archbishops 
of Canterbury contended that popes could do nothing against the laws of the church, so 
Laurence and Dunstan Robert Grosteste, bishop of Lincoln, asserted the same, and many 
popes confessed 1t And to this day no constitution of the popes 1s binding in any church, 
except 1t be received by it, and m the daily practice of the canon law, the customs of 
churches are pleadcd against papal constitutions, which shows their authority cannot be from 
God, otherwise all must submit to thur laws And from the latter contests, up and down 
Europe, about giving investitures, recerving appeals, admitting of legates, and papal const:- 
tutions, 16 was apparent that the papal authority was a tyranny, which had been managed 
by cruel and fraudulent arts, but was never otherwise received im the church than as a 
conquest to wluch they were constrained to yield And this was more fully made out in 
England, from what passed in William the Conqueror and Henry II's time, and by the 
statutes of provisors in many kings’ reigns, which were still renewed till within a hundred 
years of the present time ” 

Upon these grounds they concluded, that the pope’s power in England had no foundation, 
neither in the law of God, nor in the laws of the church or of the land 

The Argu- As for the king’s power over spiritual persons, and in spintual causes, they 

ments for the proved it from the Scriptures In the old Testament, ‘‘ they found the kings 
King’s Supre- of Israel intermeddled im all mattcrs ecclesastical Samuel, though he had 
From the old Beem Judge, yet acknowledged Saul’s authority so also did Abimelech the 
Testament, high priest, and appeared befure him when cited to answer upon an accusa- 
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tion. And Samuel, 1 Sam xv 18, says, he was made the head of all the tribes Aaron, 
in that, was an example to all the following high-pnests who submitted to Moses David 
made many laws about sacred things, such as the order of the courses of the pnests and their 
worship , and when he was dying, he declared to Solomon how far Ins authority extended 
He told him, (1 Chron xxvm 21,) ‘that the courses of the priests and all the pcople were 
to be wholly at his commandment ’ pursuant to which Solomon, (2 Chron vm 14, 15,) did 
appoint them ‘ thei charges in the service of God, and both the prests and Levites departed 
not from his commandment in any matter ’ and though he had turned out Abiathar from 
the high-priesthood, yet they made no opposition Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josias, made 
likewiso laws about ecclesiastical matters 

‘In the New Tcstament Christ himself was obedient , he paid taxes, he declared that he 
pretended to no earthly kingdom , he charged the people to ‘ render to Cesar the 
things that were Ceesar’s,’ and his disuples not to affect temporal dominion, as 
the lords of the nations did And though the magistrates were then heathens, yct the 
apostles wrote to the churches to obey magistrates, to submit to them, to pay taxes, 
they call the king supreme, and say hc 1s God’s mimster to encourage them that do well, and 
to punish the evil doers, which 1s said of all persons without caccption, and every soul 1s 
charged to be subject to the higher power 

‘“* Many passages were cited out of the writings of the fathers, to show that they thought 
churchmen were included 1n these places as well as other persons, so that the tradition of 
the church was for the king’s supremacy and by onc place of Scripture the king 18 called 
supreme, by another he 18 called head, and by a tlurd every soul must be subject to lim, 
which laid together make up this conclusion, that the king 13 the supreme head over all 
persons Inthe primitive church the bishops mn then councils made rules for ordemng ther 
dioceses, which they only called canons or rules, nor had they any compulsive authority but 
what was derived from the civil sanctions 

“* After the emperors were Christians, they made many laws about sacred thmgs, as may 
And the prac- be seen in the Codes, and when Justiman digested the Roman law, he added 
ticesof the many novel constitutions about «cclesiastical pcrsons and causcs The emperors 
abil called general councils, prosided in them, and confirmed them And many letters 

a were cited of popes to emperors, to call counuils, and of the councils to them to 
confirm their decrees The election of the popcs thcmsclves was sometimes made by the 
emperors, and sometimes confirmed by them Pope Adrian im a synod decreed, that the 
emperor should choose the pope , and 1t was a late and unlcard-of thing before the days of 
Gregory VII for popes to pretend to depose princes and give away thur dommions This 
they compared to the pride of antichrist and Lueifcr 

** They also argued from reason, that there must be but one supreme , and that the king 
And from being supreme over all his subjects, clurgymen must be included, for they are stall 
Reason subjccts Nor can their being im orders change that former relation, founded 
upon the law of nature and nations, no more than wives or servants by becoming Clinstians 
were not, according to the doctrine of the apostles, discharged from the duties of their 
former relations 

“For the great objection from those offices that are pccuhar to their functions, 1 was 
answered, that these notwithstanding, the king might well be the supreme head , for in the 
natural body, there were many vital motions that proccedcd not from the head, but from the 
heart, and tle other inward parts and vessels, and yet the head was still the chief seat and 
root of life so though there be pcculiar functions appropriated to churchmen, yet the 
ra is still head, having authority over them and a power to dircct and coerce them in 
these 

‘From that they proceeded to show, that m England the kings have always assumed a 
And from the 8UPremacy in ecclesiastical matters They began with the most ancient wnting 
Laws of that relates to the Chnstian religion in England then extant, pope Eleutherius’ 
England letter to king Lucius, m which he 18 twice called by him Gods vicar in his king- 
dom, and he writ in it, that it belonged to hus office to bring his subjects to the holy church, 
and to maintain, protect, and govern themimit © Many laws were cited, which Canutus 


and the new 
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Ethelred, Edgar, Edmond, Athelstan, and Ina, had enacted concerning churchmen, many 
more laws since the conquest were also made, both against appeals to Rome, and bishops 
going ent of the kingdom without the king’s leave 

“ The whole business of the articles of Clarendon, and the contests that followed between 
king Henry II and Thomas-a Becket, weie also opened And though a bishop's pastoral 
care be of divine institution, yet as the kings of England had divided bishoprics as they 
pleased, so they also converted benefices from the institution of the founders, and gave them 
to cloisters and monasteries as king Edgar did, all which was done by the consent of their 
clergy and nobility, without dependence on Rome, they had also granted these houses 
exemption from episcopal jurisdiction , so Ina exempted Glastonbury, and Offa St Albane, 
from their bishop's visitation , and this continued even till the days of William the Conqueror, 
for he, to perpetuate the memory of the victory he obtaimed over Harold, and to endear himself 
to the clergy, founded an abbey in the field where the battle was fought, and called 1t 
Battle Abbey, and in the charter he granted them these words are to be found,—‘ It shall 
be also free and qmet for ever from all subjection to bishops, or the dominion of any cther 
persons, as Christ’s church n Canterbury 1s" Many other things were brought out of king 
Alfred’s laws, and a speech of king Edgar's, with several letters written to the popes from 
the kings, the parliaments, and the clergy of England, to show that their kings did always 
make laws about sacred matters, and that their power reached to that, and to the persons of 
churchmen, as well as to their other subjects ” 

But at the same time that they pleaded so much for the king’s supremacy and power of 

The Quahf- aking laws for restraining and coercing his subjects, 1t appeared that they were 
cation of that far from vesting him with such an absolute power as the popes had pretended 
Supremny to, for they thus defined the extent of the king’s power ‘To them specially and 
Pl Abeta principally it pertaineth to defend the futh of Christ and his rehgion, to conserve 
upon the Sa- and maintain the true doctrine of Christ, and all such as be true preachers and 
crament of getters forth thereof, and to abolish abuses, heresies, and idolatnies, and to punish 
one with corporal pains such as of malice be the occasion of the same And finally 
to oversee and cause that the said bishops and priests do execute their pastoral office truly 
and faithfully, and specially in these points, which by Christ and his apostles was given and 
committed to them, and in case they shall be negligent in any part thereof, or would not 
diligently execute the same, to cause them to redouble and supply their lack and sf they 
obstinately withstand their prince’s kind monition, and will not amend their faults, then and 
in such case to put others in their rooms and places And God hath also commanded the 
said bishops and priests to obey with all humbleness and revercnce both kings, and princes, 
and governors, and all their laws , not being contrary to the laws of God, whatsoever they 
be, and that not only propter tram but also propter conscrentsam, that 1s to say, not only 
for fear of punishment, but also for discharge of conscience ” 

Thus 1¢ appears, that they both limited obedience to the king’s laws, with the due caution 
of their not being contrary to the law of God, and acknowledged the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in the discharge of the pastoral office, committed to the pastors of the church by Christ 
and his apostles, and that the supremacy then pretended to was no such extravagant power 
as some imagine 

Upon the whole matter 1t was concluded, ‘‘that the pope's power in England had no 
The necossity good foundation, and had been managed with as much tyranny as 1t had begun 
of extirpating With usurpation, the exactions of their courts were everywhere heavy, but m no 
the Pope’s ~~ place so intolerable as in England , and though many complaints were made of 
Power them in these last three hundred years, yet they got no ease, and all the laws 
about provisors were still defeated and made ineffictual, therefure they saw 1t was impossible 
to moderate their proceedings, so that there was no other remedy but to extirpate ther 
pretended authority, and thenceforth to acknowledge the pope only bishop of Rome, with 
the jurisdiction about 1t defined by the ancient canons and for the king to reassume his 
own authonty, and the prerogatives of his crown, from which the kings of England had 
never formally departed, though they had for this last hundred years connived at an invasion 
and usurpation upon them, which was no longer to be endured ” 
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These were the grounds of casting off the pope’s power, that had been for two or three 
Pans taken Years studied and inquired into by all the learned men in England, and had 
to satisfy oeen debated both im convocation and parliament, and except Fisher bishop of 
Fisher about Rochester I do not find that any bishop appeared for the pope's power, and for 
‘ the abbots and priors, as they were generally very ignorant, so what the cardinal 
had done in suppressing some monasteries, and what they now heard, that the court had an 
eye on their lands, made them to be as compliant as could be But Fisher was a man of 
great reputation and very ancient, so that much pains was taken to satisfy him <A week 
before the parhament sat down, the archbishop of Canterbury proposed to him that he and 
any five doctors such as he should choose, and the bishop of London, and five doctors with 
him, might confcr about 1t, and examine the authomties of both sides, that so there might be 
an agreement among them, by wluch the scandal might be removed, which otherwise would 
be taken from then janglings and contests among themselves fisher accepted of this, and 
Stokesly wrote to him on the 8th of January, that he was ready whenever the other pleased, 
TheOngnal and desired him to name time and place, and if they could not agrce the matter 
18m theCott among themselves, he moved to referittotwolearned men whom they should choose, 
Lib Otho,C in whose determination they would both acquiesce How far this overture went 
10 I cannot discover, and perhaps Fisher's sickness hindered the progress of 1¢ But 
now on the 15th of January the parliament sat down, by the journals I find no other 
bishops present but the archbishop of Canterbury, the Inshops of London, Winchester, 
Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Llandaff, and Carlisle ‘lhere were also twelve abbots present, 
but upon what pretences the rest excused ther attendance I do not know, perhaps some 
made a difference between submitting to what was donc, and being active and concurring to 
make the change During the session a bishop preached every Sunday at Paul’s-cross, and 
declared to the people that the pope had no authority at all:m England In tho two formcr 
sessions the bishops had prcached that the general counul was above the pope, but now they 
struck a note hngher Thus was done to Ict the people sce what justice and reason was mn 
the acts that were then passing, to which I now turn, and shall next give an account of this 
great session of parhament, which I shal] put rather in the natural method according to the 
matter of the acts than m the order of time as they passed 
On the 9th of March a bill came up from the commons for discharging the subjects of all 
ae dependence on the court of Rome, 1t was read the first time in the house of 
cr Jords the 13th of March, and on the 14th was rcad the sccond time and 
committed The committee reported 1¢ on the 19th, by which it appears there 
was no stiff nor long opposition, and he that was hkest to make 1t was both obnoxious and 
absent, as will afterwards appear On the 19th 1t was read the third timc, and on the 20th 
the fourth time, and then passed without any protcstation Some provisoes were added 
to it by the lords, to which the commons agreed, and so 1t was made ready for the royal 
assent 
In the preamble the intolerable exactions for Peter-pence, provisions, pensions, and bulls ot 
The Act for Sl sorts, are complained of, “ which were contrary to all laws, and grounded only 
taking away on the pope's power of dispensing, which was usurped But the king and the lords 
the Popes = and commons within his own rcalm had only power to consider how any of the 
ail laws were to be dispensed with or abrogated, and since the king was acknowledged 
ao 18 he le the supreme head of the church of England by the prelates and clergy in their 
‘ sib Hook. 97 convocations, thercfore 1t wis enacted that all payments made to the apostolic 
inthe Record, Chamber, and all provisions, bulls, or dispensations, should from thenceforth ccase 
and 8inthe But that all dispensations or hieences for things that were not contrary to the 
score law of God but only to the law of the land, should be granted within the 
kingdom, by and under the seals of the two archbishops im ther scveral provinces, who 
should not presume to grant any contrary to the laws of Almighty God, and should only 
t such licences as had heen formerly in use to be granted, but give no hcence for any new 
thing till 1 were first examined by the king and his council whether such things might be 
dispensed with , and that all dispensations which were formerly taxed at or above 4/ should 
be also confirmed under the great seal Then many clauses follow about the rates of licences 
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and the ways of procuring them It was also declared, that they did not hereby intend 
to vary from Chnist’s church about the articles of the catholic faith of Christendom, or in any 
other things declared by the Scriptures, and the word of God necessary for their salvation, 
confirming withal the exemptions of monasteries formerly granted by the bishop of Rome, 
exempting them still from the archbishop’s visitations declaring that such abbeys whose 
elections were formerly confirmed by the pope, shall be now confirmed by the king, who 
hkewnse shall give commission under his great seal for visiting them, providing also that 
leences and other writs obtamed from Rome bcfore the 12th of March in that year should 
be valid and in force, except they were contrary to the laws of the realm, giving also to 
the king and his council power to order and reform all imdulgences and pnvileges 
(or the abuses of them) which had been granted by thc see of Rome” The offenders 
against this act were to be punished according to the statutes of provisors and pre- 
munire 
This act, as 1t gave great ease to the subject, so 1t cut off that base trade of mdulgences 
The Judg- about divine laws, which had been so gainful to the church of Rome, but was of 
ments passed late fatal to it Allin the religious houses saw their privileges now struck at, 
on that Act since they were to be reformed as the king saw canse, which put them in no 
small confusion Those that favoured the reformation rejoiced at this act, not only because 
the pope’s power was rooted out, but because the faith that wis to be adhered to was to be 
taken from those things which the Scriptures dcclarcd necessary to salvation , so that all 
their fears were now much qualified, since the Scripture was to be the standard of the catholic 
faith On the same day that this bill passed in the house of lords, another bill was read 
for confirming the succession to the crown 1n the issuc of the king’s present marnage with 
queen Anne It was read the second time on the 2Ist of March, and committed It was 
reported on the 23rd, and read the third time and passcd, and scnt down to the commons, 
who sent 1t back again to them on the 26th, so speedily did this bill go through both houses 
without any opposition 
The preamble of 1t was, “the distractions that had been in England about tho succession 
Act about 9 the crown, which had occasioned the effusion of much blood, with many other 
the Succcs- muschiefs, all which flowed from the want of a clear decision of the true title, 
on to oP from which the popes had usurped a powcr of vesting such as pleased them in 
aoe ™ other princes kingdoms, and princes had often maitained such donations for 
Books, 34 in their other ends, thcrefore to avoid the hke mconveniences, the king’s former 
the Record, marrage with the princess Katharine 1s judged contrary to the laws of God, and 
oe 1 void and of no effect, and the sentence passed by the archbishop of Canterbury 
annulling 1t 18 confirmed, and the lady Katharine 1s thenceforth to be reputed 
only princess dowager and not queen, and the marriage with queen Annc 1s established and 
confirmed , and marnages within the degrees prolubited by Moses (which are enumorated 
in the statute) are declared to be unlawful, according to the yudgment of the convocations of 
this realm, and of the most famous universities and learncd men abroad, any dispensations to 
the contrary notwithstanding, which are also declared null, smce contrary to the laws of 
God , and all that were marred within these degrees arc appointed to be divorced, and the 
children begotten in such marriages were declared illegitimate and all the issue that should 
be between the king and the present queen 1s declared lawful, and the crown was to descend 
on his issue male by her, or any other wife, or in default of issue male, to the issue female by 
the queen , and 1n default of any such, to the right heirs of the king’s highness forever and 
any that after the Ist of May should maliciously divulge anything to the slander of the king’s 
marriage, or of the issue begotten in it, were to be adjudged for misprision of treason, and to 
suffer imprisonment at the king’s will, and forfe:t all their goods and chattels to him, and 
if the queen outhved the king, she 13 declared regent till the issue by ber were of age, 1f a 
son eighteen, and if a daughter sixteen years of age, and all the king’s subjects were to 
swear that they would maintain the contents of this act, and whoever being required did 
refuse it, was to be yudged guilty of misprision of treason, and punished accordingly” The 
oath 1 seems was hkewise agreed on in the house of lords, for the form of 1t 1s set down in 
their journal as follows 
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“Ye shall swear to bear faith, truth, and obedience alonely to the king’s majesty, 
The Oath and to his heirs of his body of his most dear and entirely beloved lawful wife 
abouttheSuc- queen Anne, begotten and to be begotten And further, to the heirs of our 
Seneion said sovereign lord according to the limitation in the statute made for surety of 
his succession m the crown of this realm mentioned and contained, and not to any other 
within this realm, nor foreign authority or potentate And in case any oath be made or 
hath been made by you to any person or persons, that then ye to repute the same as vain 
and anminlato And that to your cunmng, wit, and uttermost of your power, without 
guile, fraud, or other undue means, ye shall observe, keep, maintain, and defend the said 
act of succession, and all the whole effects and contents thereof, and all other acts and statutes 
made in confirmation or for execution of the same, or of anything therein contamed And 
this ye shall do against all manner of persons of what estate, digmty, degrec, or condition 
soever they be, and 1n nowise to do or attempt, nor to your power suffer to be done or 
attempted, directly or indirectly, any thing or things, privily or apartly, to the let, hindrance, 
dagnage, or derogation thercof, or of any part of the same, by any manner of means, or for 
any manner of pretence So help you God, and all saints, and the holy evangelists ” 

And thus was the king’s maruage confirmed But when the commons returned this bill 
to the lords, they sent them another with 1t, concermng the proceedings against heretics 
There had been complaints made formcrly, as was told before, of the severe and intolerable 
proceedings 1n the ecclesiastical courts against lieetics and on the 4th of Fubruary, the 
commons sent up a complaint made by one Thomas Pluhps agaist the bishop of London, for 
using him cruelly in prison, upon the suspicion of heresy , but the lords domg nothing 1n it, 
on the Ist of March the house of commons scent some of thar number to the bishop, 
requiring him to make answer to the complaints exlubited against lim, who acquainted the 
house of Jords with it the next day but as they had formeily laid aside the 
complaint as not worthy of their time, so they all with one consent answered, 
that it was not fit for any of the peers to appc.r or answer at the bar of the 
house of commons Upon this the house of commons finding they could do nothmg in 
that particular case, resolved to provide an effectual remedy for such abuses for the future 
and therefore sent up a bill about the pumslment of heretics, wlich was read that day for 
the first time, and the second and third time on the 27th and 28th, m which 1t passed 

The act was a repeal of the statute of the second of Ienry 1V , by which bishops upon 

Act about SUSpicion of heresy might commit any to prison, as was before told, but in that 
punishing He- act there was no declaration made what was heresy, except m the general words 
retcs, 14m of what was vontrary to Scriptures, or canonical sanctions This was hable to 
aan ie great ambiguity, by which men were in much danger, and not sufficiently 
the Record, structed what was heresy They also complained of ther proceedings, without 
31inthe = presentment or accusation, contrary to what was practiscd 1n all other cases, even 
Journal of treason itself, and many canonical sanctions had been established only by 
popes without any divine precept, therefore they repealcd the act of Ienry IV , but left the 
statutes of Richard II and Henry V still m force, with the following regulation,— that 
heretics should be proceeded against upon presentments, by two witnesses at least, and then 
be committed, but brought to answer to thcir mdictments m open court, and if they were 
found guilty, and would not abyure, or were relapse, to he adjudged to dcath,—the king’s 
writ de heretico comburendo being first obtained It was also declared, that none should 
be troubled upon any of the pope's canons or Jaws, or for speahing or doing against them ’ 
It was likewise provided that men comunttcd for heresy might be bailed 

It may easily be 1magined how acceptable this act was to the whole nation, since 1t was 
such an effectual limitation of the ecclesiastical power, in one of the uncasiest parts of it, 
and this regulation of the arbitrary procecdings of the spimtual courts was a particular 
blessing to all that favoured reformation But as the parhament was going on with thesc 
good laws, there came a submission from the clergy then sitting mm convocation, to be passed 
in parhament With what opposition it went through the two houses of convocation and 
the house of commons 1s not known, for as the registers of the convocation are burnt, so 
it does not appear that there were any journals kept in the house of commons at that time 


Journal 
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On the 27th of March it was sent up to the lords, and since the spimitual lords had already 
consented te it, there was no reason to apprehend any opposition from the temporal lords. The 
session was now near an end, so they made haste and read it twice that day, and the tlurd 
time the next day, and passed 1t The contents of1t were ‘“ The clergy acknowledged that all 
convocations had been and ought to be assembled by the king’s wnt, and promised, s2 verbo 

The Sub-  *2cerdote, that they would never make nor execute any new canons or constitu- 
mission made tions, without the royal assent to them, and since many canons had been 
by the Clergy received that were found prejudicial to the king’s prerogative, contrary to the 
i ron laws of the Jand, and heavy to the subjects, that therefore there should be a 
Statute Book, committee of Thirty-two persons, sixteen of the two houses of parliament, and as 
25 inthe = many of the clergy to be named by the king, who should have full power to 
necore abrogate or confirm canons as they found it expedient,—the king's assent being 
obtained This was confirmed by act of parliament, and by the same act all appeals to 
Rome were again condemned If any party found themselves aggrieved mm the archbishop’s 
courts, an appeal might be made to the king 1m the court of chancery, and the lord chancellor 
was to grant a commission under the great seal for some delegates, im whose determination 
all must acquiesce All exempted abbots were also to appeal to the king , and it concluded 
with a proviso, that till such correction of the canons was made, all those which were then 
received should still remain in force, except such as were contrary to the laws and customs 
of the realms, or were to the damage or hurt of the king’s prerogative ” 

This proviso seemed to have a fair colour that there might still be some canons 1n force 
to govern the church by, but since there was no day prefixed to the determmation of the 
commission, this proviso made that the act never took effect, for now it lay in the prero~ 
gative, and in the judge's breast, to declare what canons were contrary to the laws, or the 
nghts of the crown and it was judged more for the king’s greatness to keep the matter 
undetermined, than to make such a collection of ecclesiastical laws as should be fixed and 
unmovable The last of the public acts of this session that related to the church was about 
the election and consecration of bishops On the 4th of February the commons sent up a 
Journal bill to the lords about the consecration of bishops, it lay on the table till the 
Procer 27th of February, and was then cast out, and a new one drawn On what 
reason 1t was cast out 1s not mentioned, and the journal does not so much as say that it was 
once read The new bill had sts second reading the 3rd of March, and on the 5th 1t was 
ordered to be engrossed , and on the 9th it was read the third time and agreed to, and sent 
down to the commons, who returned it to the lords on the 16th of March The first 
part of it 1s a confirmation of their former act against annates, to which they added, “ that 
bishops should not be any more presented to the bishop of Rome, or sue out any bulls there, 

Actabout but that all bishops should be presented to the archbishop, and archbishops to 
Election of | any archbishop in the king’s domimions, or to any four bishops whom the king 
ae should name , and that when any see was vacant, the king was to grant a licence 
Book, 261n for a new election, with a letter missive bearing the name of the person that was 
the Record to be chosen, and twelve days after these were delivered, an election was to be 
returned by the dean and chapter, or prior and convent, under their seals Then the person 
elected was to swear fealty to the king, upon which a commission was to be issued out for 
consecrating and investing him with the usual ceremonies , after which he was to do homage 
to the king, and be restored both the spintualities and temporalities of his see, for which the 
king granted commissions during the vacancy , and whosoever refused to obey the contents 
Collect of the act, or acted contrary to 1t, were declared within the statute of premumre ” 
Numb 48 There passed a private act for depriving the bishops of Sahsbury and Worcester, 
who were cardinal Campegio and Jerome de Ghinucen, the former deserved greater severities 
at the king’s hand, but the latter seems to have served him faithfully, and was recommended 
both by the king and the French king about a year before to a cardinal’s hat The preamble 
of the act bears, “‘ that persons promoted to ecclesiastical benefices ought to reside within 
the kingdom, for preaching the laws of Almghty God, and for keeping hospitality, and 
since these prelates did not that, but lived at the court of Rome, and neglected their dioceses, 
and made the revenues of them be carried out of the kingdoms, contrary to the intentions of 
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the founders and to the prejudice of the realm, 30007 being at least carned yearly out of 
the kingdom ; therefore thei dioceses were declared vacant ” 
But now I come to the act of the attainder of Elizabeth Barton and her accomplices, which 
The Act  ~ Shall open fully, since 1t was the first step that was made to rebellion, and the 
thout the first occasion of putting any to death upon this quarrel , and from it one will 
Maid of Kent, clearly see the genius of that part of the clergy that adhered to the interests of 
pening the court of Rome Qn the 21st of February the bill was sent up to the lords, 
and read the first time , on the 26th 1t was read the second time, and committed, 
ae ers then the witnesses and other evidences were brought before them, but chiefly 
the Record, she with all her accomplices, who confessed the crmmes charged on her It was 
7 inthe Jour- reported and read the 6th of March the third time, and then the lords addressed 
nal to the king to know his pleasure, whether sir Thomas More, and others men- 
tioned in the act as accomplices, or at least concealers, might not be heard to speak for 
themselves in the Star-chamber as for the bishop of Rochester, he was sick, but he had 
waitten to the house all that he had to say for his own excuse What presumptions lay 
against sir Thomas More I have not been able to find out, only that he wrote a letter to the 
nun, at which the king took great exceptions, yet 1t appears he had a mean opmuon of her , 


See his for m discourse with his beloved daughter, mistress Roper, he called her com- 
Works, page monly the silly nun But for justifying himself, he wrotg a full account of all 
1435 the intercourse he had with the nun and her accomplices to Cromwell, but 


though by his other printed letters, both to Cromwell and the king, 1t seems some ll 
impressions remained in the king’s mind about 1t, he still continued to justify not only his 
intentions, but his actions in that particular One thing 1s not unworthy of observation, 
that Rastall, who published his works m queen Mary’s time, printed the second letter he 
wrote to Cromwell, yet did not publish that account which he sent first to him concerning 
it, to which More refers himself in all his following letters, though 1t 18 more hke a copy 
of that would have been preserved, than of those other letters that refer to1t But perhaps 
1t was kept up on design, for in qucen Marys time they had a mind to magmfy that story 
of the nun’s, since she was thought to have suffered on her mother’s account and among the 
other things she talked, one was that the lady Mary should one day reign in England,—for 
which Sanders has since thought fit to make a prophetess of her And it 1s certam More 
had a low opimon of her, which appears in many places of his printed Ictters, but that would 
have been much plainer if that full account he wrote of that affair had been published,—and 
therefore, that one of their martyrs might not lessen the estecm of another, 14 was fit to 
suppress 1t Whether my conjectures in this bo well grounded or not, 18 left to the reader's 
judgment In conclusion, More's justifications, seconded with the good offices that the lord 
chancellor Audley and Cromwell did him (who, as appears by hus letters, stood his frends 
in that matter), did so work on the king, that his name was put out of the bill,—and so the 
act was agreed on by both houses, and the royal assent followed The matter was this 

Elizabeth Barton, of Kent, 1n the parish of Aldmgton, being sick and distempercd in her 
brain, fell in some trances (it seems by the symptoms thoy were hysterical fits) and spoke 
many words that made great impressions on some about her, who thought her inspired of 
God, and Richard Master, parson of the parish, hoping to draw gicat advantages from this, 
went to Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, and gave him a large account of her speeches, 
who ordered him to attend her carcfully, and bring lum a further rcport of any new trances 
she might afterwards fallin But she had forgot all she had said «n her fits, yet the crafty 
priest would not let 1t go so, but persuaded her that what she had said was by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, and that she ought to own that it wasso Upon which he taught her 
¢o counterfeit such trances, and to utter such speeches as she had done before, so that after 
a while's practice she became very ready at 1t The thing was much nosed abroad, and 
many came to see her, but the priest had a mind to raise the reputation of an image of the 
blessed Virgin that was m a chapel within his parish, that so pilgrimages being made to it, 
he might draw theee advantages from it that others made from their famed images, but chose 
for his associate one doctor Bocking, a canon* of Christ-church in Canterbury , upon which 


* There were no canons in that church, they were all mouks —Furman 5 Connections 
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they instructed her to say in her counterfested trances that the blessed Virgin had appeared 
to her, and told her she could never recover till she went and visited her image in that 
chapel Thay had also taught her in her fits to make strange motions with her body, by 
which she was much disfigured, and to speak many godly words against sn and the new 
doctrines, which were called heresies, as also against the king’s suit of divorce. It was also 
nowed abroad on what day she intended to go and visit the image of the Virgin, so that 
abont 2000 people were gathered together, and she being brought to the chapel fell ito her 
fits and made many strange grimaces and alterations of her body, and spake many words of 
great piety, saying, that by the mspiration of God she was called to be a religious woman, 
and that Bocking was to be her ghostly father And within alittle while she seemed by the 
intercession of Our Lady to be perfectly recovered of her former distempers, and she after- 
wards professed a religious hfe. There were also violent suspicions of her incontinency, and 
that Bocking was a carnal as well as a spiritual father She fell m many raptures, and 
pretended she saw strange visions, heard heavenly melody, and had the revelation of many 
things that were to come, so that great credit was given to what she said, and people generadly 
looked on her as a prophetess, and among those the late archbishop of Canterbury was led 
away with the rest A book was writ of her revelations and prophecies by one Deering, 
another monk, who was taken into the conspiracy with many others It was also given out 
that Mary Magdalen gave her a letter that was writ in heaven, which was showed to many, 
being all writ in golden letters She pretended when the king was last at Calais, that he 
being at mass, an angel brought away the sacrament and gave it to her, being then invimbly 
present, and that she was presently brought over the sea to her monastery agam But the 
design of all these tiances was to alienate the people from their duty to the king, for the maid 
gave it out that God revealed to her that if the king went on in the divorce and married 
another wife, he should not be king a month longer, and in the reputation of Almighty God 
not one hour longer, but should die a vaillain’s death Tius, she said, was revealed to her 
in answer to the prayers she had put up to God to know whether he approved of the king's 
proceedings or not, which coming to the knowledge of the bishop of Rochester and some 
others, who adhered to the queen’s interests, they had frequent meetings with the maid, and 
concealed what she spake concerning the king , and some of them gave such credit to what 
she said, that they practised on many others to draw them from their allegiance, and pre+ 
vailed with several of the fathers and nuns of Sion, of the Charter-house in London and 
Shene, and of the Observants of Richmond, Grecnwich, and Canterbury, with a great many 
other persons 
This appeared most signally at Greenwich, where the king lived most m summer, for one 
igs duas: Peto being to preach in the king’s chapel, denounced heavy judgments upon him 
lence of some 6° lus facc, and told him “that many lying prophets had deceived him, but he, 
of the frars asa truc Michajah, warned him that tho dogs should lick lus blood as they had 
Sto done Ahab’s” (for that prophecy about Ahab was his text), with many other 
bitter words, and concluded, “ that 1t was the greatest misery of princes to be 
daily so abused by flatterers as they were” The king bore it patiently, and expressed no 
signs of any commotion, but to undeceive the people, he took care that doctor Corren or 
Curwin should preach next Sunday, who justified the king’s proceedings, and condemned Peto 
asa rebel, a slanderer, a dog, and a traitor Peto was gone to Canterbury, but another 
observant far of the same house, Elston, interrupted him, and said he was one of the lying 
prophets that sought by adultery to establish the succession to the crown, and that he 
would justify all that Peto had said, and spake many other things with great vehemency, 
nor could they mlence him till the king himself commanded him to hold his peace And yet 
all that was done either to him or Peto was, that being called before the privy council they 
were rebuked for their insolence by which 1t appears that king Henry was not very easily 
inflamed against them when a crime of so high a nature was so slightly passed over* 
Nor was this all, but the fathers that were in the conspiracy had confederated to publigh 
these revelations in their scrmons, up and down the kingdom They had also given notice 


* It was not passed over for Stow says, p 561, these mistied ,~-oad after that none durst openly oppose them- 
friars and all the reat of that order were shortly after ba selves against the king’s affections Anon Conarct. 
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of Wieth to the pope's amibassadors, and had brought the maid to declare her revelations to 
3 they had aleo sent an account to queen Katharine for encouraging her to stand out 
atid not sulmit to the laws, of which confederacy Thomas Abel was likewise one The 
a thing that was in so many hands could not be a secret, therefore, the 
king, who had despised 1t long, ordered that m November the former year the 
thaid and her accomplices, Richard Master, doctor Bocking, Richard Deermg, Henry Gold, 
& parson in London, Hugh Rich, an observant friar, Richard Risby, Thomas Gold and 
Edward Twaites, gentlemen, and Thomas Laurence, should be brought into the Star-chamber, 
whete there was a great appearance of many lords, they were examined upon the premises, 
and did all without any rack or torture confess the whole conspiracy, and were adjudged to 
stand in Paul's all the sermon time, and after sormon the king's officers were to give every 
one of them his bill of confession to be openly read before the people , which was done next, 
Sunday, the bishop of Bangor preaching, they being all set in a scaffold before him Tis 
public manner was thought upon good grounds to be the best way to satisfy the people of 
the imposture of the whole matter, and it did very much convince them that the cause must 
needs be bad where such methods were used to support 16 From thence they were carried 
to the Tower, where they lay till the session of parliament, but when they lay there some of 
their accomplices sent messages to the nun to encourage her to deny all that she had said, 
and it is very probable that the reports that went abroad of her being forced or cheated into 
a confession, made the king think 1t necessary to proceed more severely against her The 
thing being considered in parhament, 1t was judged a conspiracy against the king’s life and 
crown So the nun and master Bocking, Deering, Rich, Risby, and Henry Gold, were 
attamted of high treason and the bishop of Rochester, Thomas Gold, Thomas Laurence, 
Edward Twaites, John Adcson, and Thomas Abel, were judged gmlty of misprision of 
treason, and to forfeit their goods and chattels to the king, and to be impmsoned dunng his 
pleasure , and all the books that were written of her revelations were ordered to be sent in 
to some of the chief officers of state, under the pains of fine and impnsonment It had been 
also found, that the letter which she pretended to have got from Mary Magdalen was 
written by one Hankherst of Canterbury , and that the door of the dormitory, which was 
given out to be made open by miracle, that she might go into the chapel for converse with 
God, was opened by some of her accomplices for beastly and carnal ends But in the con- 
clusion of the act, all others who had been corrupted in their allesiance by these impostures, 
except the persons before named, were, at the earnest intercession of qucen Anne, pardoned 
The two houses of parhament (having endcd their business) were prorogued on the 29th 
of March to the 3d of November, and before they broke up, all the members of both houses, 
that they might give a good example to the king’s other subyccts, swore the oath of succes- 
sion, as appears from the act made about 1% m the next session of parliament The execution 
of these persons was delayed for some time, 1t 18 hke till the king had a return from Rome 
of the messenger he had sent thither with ns submission 
Soon after that, on the 20th of April, the nun and Bocking, master Deering, Risby, and 
Gold (Rich 1s not named, being perhaps either dead or pardoned), were brought to Tyburn. 
The Nun's The nun spake these words ‘“‘ Hither Iam come to die, and I have not been 
speech at her only the cause of mine own death, which most justly I have deserved, but also 
-_ Iam the cause of the death of all those persons which at this time here suffer 
Hall And yet to say the truth, I am not so much to be blamed, considering that 1t 
was well known to these learned men that I was a poor wench without learning, and there- 
fore they might eamly have perceived that the things that were done by me, could not 
proceed in no such sort, but their capacities and learning could mght well judge from whence 
they proceeded, and that they were altogether feigned , but because the thing which I feigned 
was profitable to them, therefore they much praised me, and bore me in hand, that 1¢ was 
the Holy Ghost and not I that did them, and then I, being puffed up with their praises, 
fell into a certain pride and foolish fantasy with myself, and thought I might feign what I 
would, which thing hath brought me to this case , and for the which nowI cry God and the 
king's oh da most heartily mercy, and desire you, all good people, to pray to God to have 
wmexcy oh me, and on all them that here suffer with me ” 
12 
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On all this I have dwelt the longer, both because these are all called martyrs by Sanders, 
and that this did first provoke the king against the regular clergy, and drew after :t all the 
severities thug were done in the rest of his reign The foulness and the wicked designs of 
this imposture did much alienate people from the mterest of Rome, and made the other acts 
both pass more easily and be better received by the people It was also generally believed, 
that what was now discovered was no new practice, but that many of the visions and miracles 
by which religious orders had raised then credit so lugh, were of the same nature, and it 
made way for the destroying of all the monasteries 1n England, though all the severity which 
at tlis time followed on it, was that the observant friars of Richmond, Green- 
wich, Canterbury, Newark, and Newcastle, were removed out of their houses, 
and put with the other Gray fnars, and Augustin friars were put in their houses 

But beciuse of the great name of Fisher bishop of Rochester, and since this was the first 
Step to his ruin, it 18 necessary to give a fuller account of his carnage in this matter When 
the cheat was first discovered, Cromwell, then secretary of state, sent the bishop's 
Pareles brother to him with a sharp reproof for his carriage in that business, but withgl 
advised him to write to the king and acknowlcdge Ins offence, and desire his 
pardon, which he knew the king, considering Ins age and sickness, would grant But he 
wrote back, excusing himself that all he did was only to try whether her revelations were 
true He confessed he conceived a great opimon of her holiness, both from common fame 
But isobst}. 2d her entering into religion, from the report of her ghostly father, whom he 
nate and in- esteemed learned and religious, and of many other Icarned and virtuous priests , 
tractable from the good opimon the late archbishop of Canterbury had of her, and from 
what 181n the prophct Amos, “ That God will do nothing without revealing 1t to his servants ” 
That upon these grounds he was induced to have a good opinion of her, and that to try the 
truth about ler he had sometimes spoken with hcr, and sent his chaplains to her, but never 
discovered any falsehood inher And for his concealing what she had told him about the king, 
which was Iud to his charge, he thought 1¢ necdlcss for lum to speak of 1¢ to the hing, since 
she had said to him that she had told it to the hing herself she had named no person who 
should kill the king, which by being known might have becn prevented And as in spintual 
things, every churchman was not bound to denounce judgments against those that could not 
bear it , so in temporal things the case mght be the same, and the king had on other occasions 
spoken so sharply to lim that he had reason to think the king would have been offended with 
him for speaking of 1t, and would have suspected that he hada hand 1n it, therefore he desired 
for the passion of Christ to be no more troubled about that matter, otherwise he would gpeak 
his conscience frecly To all which Cromwell wrote along Ictter, which the reader will find 
Collect in the collection, copied from the rude draught of 16 written with his own hand, 
Numb 49 Im winch he charges the mattcr upon him heavily, and shows lim that he had 
Cott Lib ~— not: proceeded as a grave prelate ought to have done, for he had taken all that 
Cleopa F 4 he had hcard of her upon trust, and had caamined nothing, that if every person 
that pretends to revelations were believed on their own words, all government would be 
thereby destroyed Ife had no rcason to conclude, from the prophecy of Amos, that every- 
thing that 1s to fall out must be revealed to some prophct, since many notable things had 
fallen out, of which there was no revelation made beforehand But he told him the true 
reason that made him give credit to her was the matter of hcr prophecics, to which he was 
so addicted, as he was to every other thing in which he once entered, that nothmg could 
come amiss that served to that end And he appealed to his conscience whether if she had pro- 
phesied fo: the king he would have given such easy credit to her, and not have examined the 
matter further Then he shows how guilty he was im not revealing what concerned the king’s 
hfe, and how frivolous all lus excuses were, and after all tells him that though his excusing 
the matter had provoked the king, and that if 1t came to a trial he would certainly be found 
guilty, yet again he advises him to beg the king’s pardon for Ins negligence and offence in 
that matter, and undertakes that the hmg would receive him ito his favour, and that all 
matters of displeasure passed bcfore that time should be forgiven and forgotten This shows 
that though Fisher had in tho piogress of the king’s cause given him great offence, yet he 
was ready to pass it all over, and uot to take the advantage which he now had against him 
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But Fisher was still obstinate and made no submission, and so was included within the act 
for mspasion of treason, and yet I do not find that the kmg proceeded agaist him upon 
this act till by new provocations he drew a heavier storm of indignation upon himself 
When the session of parliament was at an cnd, commissioners were sent everywhero to 
The Oath Offer the oath of the succession to the crown to all, according to the act of par- 
for the Suc- lament, which was universally taken by all sorts of persons Gardiner wrote 
nina asd from Winchester the 6th of May to Cromwell, that nm the presence of the lord 
segs chamberlain, the lord Audley, and many other gentl.men, all abbots, priors, 
Lib Otho C wardens, with the curates of all parishes and chapels within the slnre, had 
10 appeared and taken the oath very obcdicntly , and had given in a hist of all the 
religious persons in their houses of fourteen years of age and above, for taking whose oaths 
some commissioners were appointed The forms in which they took the oath aro not known, 
and it 1s no wonder, for though they were enrolled, yet in queen Marys time there was a 
commission given to Bonner and others to cxamine the records, and raze out of them all 
things that were done either in contempt of the see of Rome or to the defamation of religious 
houses, pursuant to which there are many things takcn out of the rolls wich I shall 
sometimes have occasion afterwards to take notice of , yet some writings have escaped their 
diligence, so there remains but two of the subscriptions of religious orders, both bearing date 
tho 4th of May 1534 One 11s by the prior and convent of Langley Itcgis, that were Dom- 
nicans, the Franciscans of Aylesbury, the Domimecans of Dun tabk, the Franciscans of 
Bedford, the Carmelites of Hecking, and the Franciscans de Mare The other 1s by the 
prioress and convent of the Dominican nuns at Deptford 
In thesc, besides the renewing their allegiance to the king, “they swear the lawfulness of 
Collect lus marriage with queen Anne, and that they shall be true to the issue begotten 
Numb 50 1m it, that they shall always acknowledge the king head of the church of 
Rot Clus = England , and that the bishop of Rome has no more power than any other bishop 
has in his own diocese , and that they should submnt to all the hing’s laws, notwithstanding 
the pope's censures to the contrary That im thar sermons they should not pervert the 
Those lat 2r UP tures, but preach Christ and lus gospcl sincercly according to the scriptures, 
clauses are Nd the tradition of orthodox and catholic doctors, and in thar praycrs that they 
not nthe should pray first for the king, as supremo head of the church of England, then 
other Wnt- for the quecn and her issue, and then for the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
are other ranks of the clergy” ‘To tlus these six priors set their hands with the 
seals of their convents, and 1m their subscriptions declared that they did it freely and uncom 
pelled, and in the name of all the brethren in the convent 
But sir Thomas More and the bishop of Rocltester refused to take the oath as it was 
More and conceived, whose fall being so remarkable, I shall show the steps of 1t There 
Fisher refuse Was a mecting of the privy council at Lambeth, to which many were cited to 
the Oath appear and take the oath Sir Thomas More was first called, and the oath wis 
See his tendered to him under the great seal, then he called for the act of succession to 
Works,p = which it related, which was also showed him having considcrcd of them, he 
nae said he would neither blame these that made the act nor those that swore the 
oath, but for his part, though he was willing to swear to the succession, if he might be 
suffered to draw an oath concerning it, yet for the oath that was offcred him Ins conscience 
so moved him that he could not without hazarding his soul take 1t Upon this tho lord 
chancellor told him that he was the first who had refused to swear it, and that the king 
would be highly offended with him for denying it, and so he was desired to withdraw and 
consider better of 1t | Scveral others were callcd upon, and did all take the oath except the 
bishop of Rochester, who answered upon the mattcr as More had done When the lords 
had despatched all the rest, More was again brought before them they showed him how 
many had taken it, he answered, he yudged no man for doing 1t, only he could not do it 
himself Then they asked the reasons why he refused 1t? Ile answered, he feared 1t might 
provoke the king more against him if he should offer reasons, which would be called 1 dis- 
puting against law but when he was further pressed to give his reasons, he said if the king 
would command hum to do 1t he would put them in writing 
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The archbishop of Canterbury urged hrm with this argument, that since he said he blamed 
no other person for taking 1t, 1t seemed he was not persuaded 14 was a sin, but was doubtful 
in the matter but he did certainly know he ought to obey the king and the law, so there 
was a certainty on the one hand and only a doubt on the other, therefore he was obliged to 
do that abont which he was certain, notwithstanding these lis doubtings This did shake 
him a little, espocally (as himself writes) ‘coming out of so noble a prelate’s mouth ” 
but he answered, that though he had examined the matter very carefully, yet his conscience 
leaned positively to the other side, and he offered to purge himself by hus oath that 1t was 
purely out of a prnciple of conscience, and out of no light fantasy or obstinacy, that he thus 
refused it The abbot of Westminster pressed him, that however the matter appeared to 
him he night see his conscience was erroncous, since the great council of the realm was of 
another mind, and therefore he ought to change his conscience (a reasoning very fit for so 
rich an abbot, which discovers of what temper his conscience was) But to this More 
answered, that if he were alone against the whole parhament, he had reason to suspect his 
own understanding , but he thought he had the whole council of Chnstendom on his side, as 
well as the great council of England was against him Secretary Cromwell, who (as More 
writes) tenderly favoured him, secing his ruin was now inevitable, was much affected at 1¢, 
and protested with an oath he had rather his own only son had lost his head than that he 
should have refused the oath Thus both he and the bishop of Rochester refused 1t, but 
both offered to swear another oath for the succession of the crown to the issue of the king’s 
present marriage, because that was in the power of the parhament to determine 1t Cranmer, 
who was a moderate and wise man, and foresaw well the ill effucts that would follow on 
WeaveraMo- Contending so much with persons so highly esteemed over the world, and of such 
numents, | a temper that severity would bend them to nothing, did, by an earnest letter to 
ie 504 and Cromwell, dated tho 27th of April, move, that what they offered might be 
. accepted , for 1f they once swore to the succession 1t would quiet the kingdom, 
for they acknowledging 1t, all other persons would acquiesce and submit to their judgments 
But tlns sage advicu was not accepted 

The king was much irmtated against them, and resolved to proceed with them according 
And ac pio t0 law, and therefore they were both mdicted upon the statute, and committed 
ceeded prisoners to the Tower And 1t being apprehended, that sf they had books and 
neon paper given them they would write against the king’s marnage or his supremacy, 
these wore denied them The old bishop was hardly used, his bishopric was seized on, and 
all his goods taken from nm, only some old rags were left to cover him , and he was neither 
supplicd well in diet nor other necessaries, of which he made sad complaints to Cromwell 
But the remaindcr of this tragical business, which left one of the greatest blots on this king’s 
proccedings, falling within the limits of the next book, I haste on to the conclusion of this 

The separation from Rome was made im the former session of parhament, but the king's 

Another ses Supremacy was not yct fully settled This was reserved for the next session that 
in Parlie- gate in November from the 3d of that month to the 18th of December, about 

The King’s which we can have no hght from the journals, they bemg lost The first act 
Supremay confirmed what had been already acknowledged by the clergy, that the kmg was 
declared the supreme head in earth of the church of England, “ which was to be annexed 
to his other titles 1t was also enacted that the king and his heirs and successors should have 
power to visit and reform all heremes, errors, and other abuses, which in the spimtual 
jurisdiction ought to be reformed ” 

By the second act they confirmed the oath about the succession, concerning which some 
The Oath  Goubts had been made, because there was no oath specified im the former act 
abouttheSue though both houses had taken 1 1¢ was now enacted, that all the subjects were 
— con- obliged to take 1 when offered to them, under the pais contained in the act 
The first Passed in the former session By the third act, the first fruits and tenths of all 
fiuits of bene- ecclesiastical benefices wero given to the king, as the supreme head of the church 
bee d ihbi to The clergy were easily prevailed on to consent to the puttig down of the 
ems annates paid to the court of Rome, for all men readily concur to take off any 
imposition , but at that time it had perhaps abated much of thew heartiness, if they had 
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imagined that these duties should have been still paid, therefore that was kept up till they 
had done all that was to be done against Rome And now as the commons and secular 
lords would no doubt easily agree to lay a tax on the clergy, so the others having no foreign 
support, were not in a condition to wrestle againat 1t 
In the thirteenth act, among other things that were made treason, one was the denying 
Sundry things the king the dignity, title or name of his estate royal, or the calling the king 
are declared heretic, schisyatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the crown This was done to 
Treason restrain the insolenees of some friars, and all such offenders were to be demed the 
privilege of sanctuanes By the fourteenth act provision was made for suffragan bishops, 
An Act for Which, as 1s said, “had been accustomed to be had within this realm, for the 
Suffeagan | more speedy administration of the sacraments, and other good wholesome and 
Heshops devout tlings, and laudable ceromonies, to the increase of God’s honour, and for 
the commodity of good and devout people, therefore they appointed for suffragans sees, the 
towns of Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, Dover, Guilford, Southampton, Taunton, Shaftsbury, 
Malton, Marlborough, Bedford, Leicester, Gloucester, Shrewsbury, Bristol, Pennth, Bnidge- 
water, Nottingham, Grantham, Iull, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and the towns of Penrith and 
Berwick, St Germain in Cornwall, and the Isle of Wight” For these sees the bishop of 
the diocese was to present two to the king, who might choose either of them, and present the 
person so named to the archbishop of the province to be consecrated , after which they might 
exercise such jurisdiction as the bishop of tho diocese should give to them, or as suffragans 
had been formerly used to do, but their authority was to last no longer than the bishop 
Collect continued his commission to them But that the reader may more clearly seo 
Numb 51 how this act was executed, he shall find in the collection a wnt for making a 
suffragan bishop These were believed to be the same with the chorepiscop: yn the primitive 
church, which as they were begun bcfore the first council of Nice, so they continued 1n the 
western church till the nth ccntury, and then a decretal of Damascus bung forged, that con- 
demned them, they were put down everywhere by degrees and now revivcdinEngland* Then 
Act 2G Rot ‘followed the grant of a subsidy to the hing 1t was now twelve years since there 
Parl was any subsidy granted A fifteenth and a tenth were pivcn, to be paid im three 
A Subsidy years, the final payment being to be at Allhallow tide, in the year 1537 The bill 
oe began with a most glorious preamble “ of the king’s lngh wisdom and policy in the 
government of the kingdom these twenty-four years in great wealth and quietness, and the 
great charges he had been at in the last war with Scotland, m fortifying Calais, and im the 
war of Ireland , and that he intended to bring the wilful, wild, and unrcasonable, and savage 
people of Ireland to order and obedience, and mtendcd to build forts on the marches of Scot- 
land, for the security of the nation, to amend the haven of Calais, and make a new one at 
Dover By all which they did perceive the entire love and zeal which the king bore to his 
people, and that he sought not their wealth and quietness only for his own time, being a 
mortal man, but did provide for 1t in all time coming, therefore they thought that of very 
equity, reason, and good conscience, they were bound to show like correspondence of zeal, 
gratitude, and kindness” Upon this the king sent a general pardon with some caceptions, 
Rihana’ ordinary in such cases But Fisher and More were not only excluded from this 
Fisher at- Pardon by general clauses, but by two particular acts they were attainted of 
tanted Act musprision of treason By the third act according to the record, John bishop of 
: and 4 Rot Rochester, Chmstopher Plummer, Nicholas Wilson, Edward Powel, Richard 
= Fetherston, and Miles Willyr, clerks, were attainted for refusing the oath of 
succession, and the bishopric of Rochester, with the benchces of the other clerks, were 
declared void from the 2d of January next , yct it seems few were fond of succeeding him in 
that see, for John Hulsey, the next bishop of Rochester, was not consecrated before the year 
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foreign, or perhaps feigned titles, that dignity, and so per- 
forming some paits of the episcopal function in large or 
neglected dioceacs , so the abbot or pnor of Tame was one 
Such was Robert King, abbot of Ozeny, afterwards inshop 
of Oxford, and Thomas Cornish, a residentiary of Wells, 
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15637 *. By the fourth act, sir Thomas More 1s by an mvidious preamble charged with 
ingratitude, for.the great favours he had received from the king, and “ for studying to sow 
and make sedition among the king’s subjects, and refusing to take the oath of succession, 
therefore they declared the king’s grants to him to be void, and attamt him of misprision of 
treason ” 
This severity, though 1t was blamed by many, yet others thought 1t was necessary in 80 
The Pro. teat a change, since the authority of these two men was such, that if some 
coedings signal notice had not been taken of them, many might by their endeavours, 
aguinst them especially encouraged by that impunity, have been corrupted in their affections 
variously tothe kmg Others thought the prosecuting them in such a manner did rather 
censured rate their reputation higher, and give them more credit with the people, who 
are naturally mclined to pity those that suffer, and to thmk well of those opimions, for which 
they see men resolved to ondure all extremities But others observed the justice of God, m 
retahating thus upon them their own severities to others, for as Fisher did grievously pro- 
secute the preachers of Luthcr’s doctrine, so More's hand had been very heavy on them é& 
long as he had power, and he had showed them no mercy, but the extremity of the law, 
which himself now felt to be very heavy Thus ended this session of parhament, with 
which this Book 18 also to conclude, for now I come to a third period of the king’s reign, in 
which he did govern his subjects without any competitor, but I am to stop a httle and give 
an account of the progress of the Reformation in these years that I have passed through 
The cardinal was no great persecutor of heretics, which was generally thought to flow from 
The progress 118 hatred of the clergy, and that he was not ill pleased to have them depressed 
ofthe Re During the agitation of the king’s process, there was no prosecution of the 
formation = preachers of Luther’s doctrme whether this flowed from any intimation of the 
king’s pleasure to the bishops or not, I cannot tell, but 1t 18 very probable 1t must have been 
so, for these opinions were received by many, and the popish clergy were so inchned to 
severity, that as they wanted not occasions, so they had a good mind to use those preachers 
cruclly, so that it 18 likely the king restrained them, and that was always mixed with the 
other threatenings to work upon the pope that heresy would prevail in England, if the king 
got not justice done lim, so that till the cardinal fell, they were put to no further trouble 
But as soon as More came into favour, he pressed the king much, to put the laws against 
heretics in execution, and suggested that the court of Rome would be more wrought upon by 
the king’s supporting the church and defending the faith vigorously, than by threatenings, 
and therefore a long proclamation was issued out against the heretics, many of thew books 
were prolubited, and all the laws against them were appointed to be put in 
cxecution, and great care was taken to seize them as they came into England, 
but many escaped their diligence 
There were some-at Antwerp, Tindal, Joye, Constantine, with a few more, that were 
Tindal and &Very year wnting and printing new books, chiefly against the corruptions of the 
others at clergy, the superstition of pilgrimages, of worshipping images, saints, and relics, 
Antwerp and against relying on these things, which were then called in the common style 
good works, in opposition to which they wrote much about faith in Christ with a true evan- 
gelical obedience, as the only mean by which men could be saved The book that had 
the greatest authority and influence was Tindal’s translation of the New Testament, of 
which the bishops made great complaints, and said 1¢ was full of errors But Tonstall, then 
taj bishop of London, being a man of invincible moderation, would do nobody 
hurt, yet endeavoured as he could to get their books to his hands 80 being at 
Antwerp in the year 1529, as he returned from lis embassy at the treaty of Cambray, he 
sent for one Packiggton, an English merchant there, and desired him to see how many New 
Testaments of Tindal’s translation he might have for money Packington, who was a secret 
favourer of Tindal, told him what the bishop proposed Tindal was very glad of 1t,—for 
being convinced of some faults in ins work, ho was designing a new and more correct edition , 
but he was poor, and the former impression not being sold off, he could not go about it 
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so he gave Packington all the copies that lay in Ing hands, for which the bishop paid the 
The New Price, and brought them over, and burnt them publicly im Cheapside This had 
Testament such a hateful appearance in it, being generally called a burning of the word of 
burnt. God, that people from thence concluded there must be a visible contranety 
between that book and the doctrines of those who so handled it , by which both their pre- 
judice against the clergy and their desire of reading the New Testament wasincreased So 
that next year, when the second edition was finished, many more were brought over, and 
Constantine bemg taken in England, the lord chancellor 1n a private examination promised 
him that no hurt should be done him if he would reveal who encouraged and supported 
them at Antwerp, which he accepted of, and told that the greatest encouragement they had 
was from the bishop of London, who had bought up half the impression This made all 
that heard of it laugh heartily, though more judicious persons discerned the great temper of 
that learned bishop init When the clergy condemned Tindal’s translation of the New 
Testament, they declared they mtended to set out a true translation of 1t, which many 
thought was never truly designed by them, but only pretended, that they might restrain the 
curiosity of secing Tindal’s work, with the hopes of one that should be authomscd and as 
they made no progress 1n 1f, so at length on the 24th of May, anno 1530, there was a paper 
drawn and agreed to by archbishop Warham, chancellor More, bishop Tonstall, and many 
canonists and divines, which every incumbent was commanded to read to his parish, as a 
warning to prevent the contagion of heresy The contents of which were, “ that the king 
Thelast  !@ving called together many of the prelates, with other learned men out of both 

pape: in Sir = un Versities, to examine some books lately set out im the Enghsh tongue, they 
Henry Spel- had agreed to condemn them, as contaiming several points of heresy in them , and 
mans 2d vol 4+ being proposed to them whether it was necessary to sct forth the Scripturcs in 
the vulgar tongue, they were of opinion, that though it had been sometimes done, yet 1t was 
not necessary, and that the kimg did well not to sct it out at that time in the English 
tongue” So by this all the hopes of a translation of the Scriptures vanished 

There came out another book which took mghtily, 1t was entitled, The Supphcation of 
the Beggars,” written by one Simon Fish of Gray’s-inn In it the beggars 
complained to the king, that they were reduced to great misery, the alms of the 
people being intercepted by compamies of strong and idle fnars, for supposing 
that each of the five mendicint orders had but a penny a quarter from every houschold, 1t 
did mse to a vast sum, of which the mdigent and truly necessitous beggars were defrauded 
Ther bemg unprofitable to the commonwealth, with several other things, were also 
complained of He also taxed the pope for cruelty and covetousness, that did not deliver all 
persons out of purgatory, and that none but the rich who paid well for 1t could be discharged 
out of that pnson Tus was written in a witty and taking style, and the king had 1t put m 
lus hands by Anne Boleyn, and hked 1¢ well, and would not suffer anythmmg to be done to 
the author 

Chancellor More was the most zealous champion the clergy had, for I do not find that 
any of them wrote much, only the bishop of Rochester wrote for purgatory , but 
the rest left 1t wholly to him, either because few of them could wnte well, or 
that he being much esteemed, and a disinterested person, things would be better 
received from him than from them who were looked on as partics So he answered this 
supplication by another, in the name of the souls that were in purgatory, representing the 
miseries they were in, and the great relief they found by the masses the friars said for them, 
and brought in every man’s ancestors calling earnestly upon him to befriend those poor fmars 
now when they had so many enemies He confidently asscrted 1t had been the doctrine of 
the church for many ages, and brought many places out of the scmptures to prove it, besides 
several reasons that seemed to confirm it This beng wnt of a subject that would allow of 
a great deal of popular and moving eloquence, m which he was very eminent, took with 
man 

But it discovered to others what was the foundation of those religious orders, and that if 
the belief of purgatory were once rooted out, all that was built on that foundation 
must needs fall with 1t So John Fnth wrote an answer to More's supplication, 
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to show that there was no ground for purgatory m Scripture, and that 1b wae not believed in 
the primitive church Hoe aleo answered the bishop of Rochester's book, and some dialogues 
that were on the same subject, by Rastal a printer and kinsman of More's. he 
dwsoovered the fallacy of their reasonings, which were built on the weakness or defects of our 
repentance m this hfe, and that therefore there must be another state mn which we must be 
further purified. To this he answered, that our ams were not pardoned for our repentance, 
ar the perfection of 1t, but only for the merits and sufferings of Christ, and that if our 
repentance is sincere, God aceepts of 1t , and sin being once pardoned, it could not be further 
punished He showed the difference between the punishments we may suffer in this hfe, and 
those in purgatory , the one are either medicinal corrections for reforming us more and more, 
or for giving warning to others the other are ternble pumshmeats without any of these ends 
ithem therefore the ono might well consist with the free pardon of sm, the other could 
not So he argued from all these places of Scrppture m which we are said to be freely 
pardoned our sins by the blood of Christ, that no punishment m another state could consist 
with 1t He also argued from all those places in which it 1s said, that we shall at the day of 
judgment receive according to what we have done in the body, that there was no state of 
purgatory beyond this hfe For the places brought out of the Old Testament, he showed 
they could not be meant of purgatory, since according to the doctmne of the schoolmen there 
was no going to purgatory before Chnst For the places in the New Testament he appealed 
to More’s great frend, Erasmus, whose exposition of these places differed much from lus 
glosses That place in the Epistle to the Corinthians about the fire, that was to try every 
man’s work, he said was plainly allegorical, and since the foundation, the building of gold, 
silver, and precious stones , of wood, hay and stubble, were figuratively taken, there was no 
reason to take thie fire in a literal sense therefore by fire was to be understood the persecu- 
tion then near at hand, called, in other places, the fiery tral 

For the ancient doctors, he showed, that in the fourth century, St Ambrose, Jerome, and 
St Austin, the three great doctors of that age, did not believe it, and cited several passages 
out of their writings It 1s true St Austin went further than the rest for though in some 
passages he delivered his opinion agaist it, yet n other places he spake of 1t more doubt- 
fully as a thing that might be inquired into, but that 1¢ could not be certainly known, and 
indeed before Gregory the Great's time, 1 was not received im the church, and then the 
Benedictine monks were begining to spread and grow numerous, and they, to draw advan- 
tages from 1t, told many stores of visions and dreams, to possess the world with the belief of 
it, then the trade grew so profitable, that ever since 1 was kept up and improved, and what 
succecded so well with one society and order to enrich themselves much by 1¢, was an encou- 
ragement to others to follow thew track in the same way of trafic This book was 
generally well received, and the clergy were so offended at the author, that they resolved to 
make him feel a real fire whenever he was caught, for endeavouring to put out their 
imaginary one 

That from which More and others took greatest advantage was, that the new preachers 
prevailed only on simple tradesmen and women, and other illiterate persons but to this the 
others answered, that the Pharisees made the same objection to the followers of Christ, who 
were fishermon, women, and rude mechanics, but Christ told them, “that to the poor the 
gospel was preached ,” and when the philosophers and Jews objected that to the apostles, 
they said God's glory did the more appear, since not many rch, wise, or noble were called, 
but the poor and despised were chosen that men who had much to lose had not that 
simplicity of mind, nor that disengagement from worldly things, that was a necessary 
disposition to fit them for a doctrine which was hike to bring much trouble and persecution 
on them 

Thus I have opened some of these things, which were at that time disputed by the pen, 

The crue] 2 Which opposition new things were still started and examined But this was 

proceedings too feeble a weapon for the defence of the clergy, therefore they sought out 
= aa the sharper tools So there were many brought into the bishops’ courts, some for 

ormer® _ teaching their children the Lord’s prayer in English, some for reading the for- 
bidden books, some for harbouring the preachers, some for speaking against pilgrimages, or 
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the worshiping and adorning of images, some for not observing the church fasta, some for not 
coming te confession and the sacrament, and some for speaking against the vices of the 
clergy. Most of these were smple and illiterate men, and the terror of the bishops’ courta, 
and prisons, and of a faggot in the end, wrought so much on their fears and weakness, that 
they generally abyured, and were dismissed But in the end of the year, 1530, one Thomas 
Hatton, who had been curate of Maidstone, and had left that place gomg oft to 

More Antwerp , he bringing over some of the books that were printed there, was 

Tindal taken at Gravesend, and brought before Warham and Fisher, who after he 
had suffered much by a long and cruel smprisonment, condemned him to be burat, 

The most emment person that suffered about this time was Thomas Bilney, of whose 
Bilney's abjuration an account was given 1n the first book, he after that went to Cam- 
Trial bridge, and was much troubled 1n his conscience for what he had done, so that the 
rest of that society at Cambridge were in great apprehensions of some violent effect, which 
that desperation might produce, and sometimes watched him whole mghts This continued 

Latmer’s about a year, but at length his mind was more quieted, and he resolved to expiate 
Sermons his abjuration by as public and solemn a confession of the truth , and to prepare 
himeelf the better both to defend and suffer for the doctrines, which he had formerly through 
fear denied, he followed his studies for two years And when he found himself well fortified 
im this resolution, he took leave of lus friends at Cambridge, and went to his own country of 
Norfolk, to whom he thought he owed his first endeavours 

He preached up and down the country, confessing Ins former sim of denying the faith, and 

The things taught the people to beware of idolatry, or trusting to pilgrimages, to the cowl 
objected to §=of St. Francis, to the prayers of saints, or to mages, but exhorted them to stay 
him at home, to give much alms, to believe in Jesus Christ, and to offer up ther 

Fox hearts, wills, and minds to him im the sacrament This being nosed about, he 
was seized on by the bishop’s officers, and put in prison at Norwich, and the writ was sent 
for to burn him as a relapse, he being first condemned and degraded from his priesthood 
whilo he was in prison the friars came oft about him to persuade him to recant again, and 1t 
‘was given out that he did read a bill of abyuration 

More not being satisfied to have sent the writ for hs burning, studied also to defame 

Itis given him, publishing this to the world, yet in that he was certainly abused, for if he 
out that he had signed any such paper, 1t had been put in the bishop's register, as all things 
apjured of that nature were , but no such writing was ever shown, only some said they 
heard him read 1t, and others who demied there was any such thing, bemg questioned for 
it, submitted and confessed their fault But at such a time 1t was no strange thing, if a he of 
that nature was vented with so much authonty, that men were afraid to contradict 1t, and 
when a man 1saclose prisoner, those who only have access to him may spread what report of 
him they please, and when once such a thing 1s said, they never want officious vouchers te 
he and swear for it But since nothing was ever showed under his hand, 1¢ 18 clear there 
was no truth in these reports, which were spread about to take away the honour of martyr- 
dom from the new doctrines It 1s true he had never inquired into all the other tenets of the 
church of Rome, and so did not differ from them about the presence of Christ in the sacrament 
and some other things But when men durst speak freely, there were several persons that wit- 

nessed the constancy and sincerity of Bilney, in these his last conflicts, and 
nb adie among the rest, Matthew Parker, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, was an 
afterwards ap- eye-witness of his sufferings, which from his relation were published afterwards: 
peared he took his death patiently and constantly, and mm the little time that was allowed 
es him to live after his sentence, he was observed to be cheerful, and the poor 
victuals that were brought him, bread and ale, he cat up heartily, of which when one took 
notice, he said he must keep up that ruimous cottage till it fell, and often repeated that 
passage 1n Isaiah, “When thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned,” and 
putting his finger in the flame of the candle, he told those about him that he well knew what 
a pain burning was, but that 1t should only consume the stubble of his body, and that his soul 
should be purged by it 
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When the day of execution came, being the 10th of November, as he was led out he ssid 
The manner # one that exhorted him to be patient and constant, that as the marmers endured 
of his suffer- the tossing of the waves hoping to arrive at their desired port, so though he 
ing. was now entering into a storm, yet he hoped he should soon arnve at the haven, 
and desired their prayers When he came to the stake, he repeated the creed, to show the 
people that he died in the faith of the apostles, then he put up his prayers to God with 
great shows of inward devotion, which ended, he repeated the 143 Psalm, and paused on 
these words of it, “ Enter not mto judgment with thy servant, for im thy aight shall no man 
living be justafied,” with deep recollection and when doctor Warner that accompanied him to 
the stake, took leave with him with many tears, Bilney with a cheerful countenance exhorted 
him to feed his flock, that at ns Lord’s coming he might find him so dong Many of the 
begging friars desired him to declare to the people that they had not procured his death, 
for that was got among them, and they feared the people would give them no more alms 
so he desired the spectators not to be the worse to these men for his sake, for they had not 
procured his death Thon the fire was set to, and his body consumed to ashes ; 
Thus 1t appears, both what opimon the people had of him, and in what charity he died 
even towards his enemies, doing them good for evil , but this, though 1 perhaps struck terror 
in weaker minds, yet 1t no less encouraged others to cndure patiently all the severities that 
were used to draw them from this doctrine Soon aftcr one Richard Byfield suffered , he was 
a monk of St Edmundsbury, and had been mstructed by doctor Barnes, who 
gave him some books, which being discovered, he was put in prison, but 
through fear abjured , yct afterward he left the monastery and came to London 
he went oft over to Antwerp, and brought in forbidden books, which being smelled out, he was 
seized on, and examined about these books, he justified them, and said he thought they were 
good and profitable, and did openly exclaim against the dissolute lives of the clergy , so being 
judged heretic, ho was burned in Smithfield, the 11th of November 
In Decomber, one John Tewksbury, a shopkeeper in London, who had formerly abjured, 
was also taken and tried in sir Thomas More’s house at Chelsea, where sentence 
was given against him by Stokesley bishop of London (for Tonstall was translated 
the former year to Durham), and was burnt m Smithfield There were also three 
burnt at York this year, two men and one woman 
These proceedings were complained of in the following session of parhament, as was 
formerly told, and the ecclesiastical courts being found both arbitrary and cruel, the house 
of commons desired a redress of that from the kg, but nothing was done about 1t till 
three years after, that the new act against heretics was made, as was already told The 
clergy were not much moved at the address which the house of commons made, and there- 
fore went on in their extreme courses , and to strike a terror in the gentry, they resolved to 
make an example of one James Bainham, a gentleman of the Temple he was carried to the 
Banham’s lord chancellor's house, where much pains was taken to persuade him to discover 
sufferings such as he knew in the Temple who favoured the new opinions, but fair means 
Pox not prevailing, More made him be whipped in his own presence, and after that, 
sent him to the Tower, where he looked on, and saw him put to the rack Yet 
it seems that nothing could be drawn from lim that mght be made use of to any other 
person’s hurt , yet he himself afterwards overcome with fear, abyured and did penance, but 
had no quiet in his conscience till he went publicly to church with a New Testament in his 
hand, and confessed with many tears that he had denied God, and prayed the people not to 
do as he had done, and said that he felt a hell in his own conscience for what he had done 
So he was soon after carned to the Tower, (for now the bishops, to avoid the imputation of 
using men cruelly in their prisons, did put heretics in the king’s prisons ) he was charged 
for having said, “ That Thomas a Becket was a murderer, and damned im hell 1f he did not 
repent, and for speaking contemptuously of praying to saints, and saying that the sacrament 
of the altar was only Chnit’s mystical body, and that Ins body was not chewed with the 
teeth, but received by faith” So he was judged an obstinate and relapsed heretic, and was 
burnt in Smithfield about the end of Apm! 1532 There were also some others burnt a httle 
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before this time, of whom a particular account eould not be recovered by Fox with all Ing 
industry But with Bamham More's persecution ended, for soon after he laid down the 
great seal, which set the poor preachers at ease 
Crome and Latimer were brought before the convocation and accused of heresy They 
Reguet Tonst both subscribed the articles offered to them, “that there was a purgatory that 
the souls in 1¢ were profited by masses said for them, that the samts are now in 
Articles | heaven, and as mediators pray for us that men ought to pray to them and 
which some honour them that pilgnmages were pious and mentomous that men who 
“se vowed chastity might not marry without the pope's dispensation that the keys 
of binding and loosing were given to St Peter and to lus successors, though their lives were 
bad, and not at all to the laity that men merited by prayers, fasting, and other good works 
that priests prohibited by the bishop should not preach till they were purged and restored 
that the seven sacraments conferred grace that consecrations and benedictions used by the 
church were good that 1t was good and profitable to set up the images of Chnist and the 
sajnte in the churches, and to adorn them and burn candles before them and that kings 
were not obliged to give their people the Scmptures in a vulgar tongue” By these articles 1t 
may be easily collected what were the doctrines then preached by the reformers There was 
yot no dispute about the presence of Christ im the sacrament, wlich was first called in 
question by Frith, for the books of Zuinglhius and CZcolampadius came later into England, and 
hitherto they had only seen Luther’s works with those written by his followers 
But in the year 1532 there was another memorable instance of the clergy’s cruelty against, 
Trary’s Tes- the dead bodies of those whom they suspected of heresy The common style of 
tament all wills and testaments at that time was, first, “I bequeath my soul to Almighty 
God, and to our lady St Mary and to all the saints in heaven ” but one Wilham 
Regist Fite- Tracy of Worcestershire dying, left a will of a far different stram, for he 
sass bequeathed his soul “only to God through Jesus Christ, to whose intercessiona lone 
he trusted without the help of any other saint, therefore he left no part of his goods to have 
any pray for Ins soul” Tins being brought into the convocation by the prolocutor, he was 
condemned as a heretic, and an ordcr was sent to Parker chancellor of Worcester, to raise 
Remst his body The ofhuous chancellor went beyond his order and burned the body , 
Stokes Fol but the record bears, that though he mght by the warrant he had raise the 
7 body according to thc law of the church, yet he had no authority to burn 
it So two years afterwards Tracys heirs sucd lim for 1t, and he was turned out of 
his office of chancellor, and fincd in 4002 
There 1s another instance of the cruelty of the clergy this year One Thomas Harding of 
Buckinghamslure, an ancient man, who had abjyured im the year 1506, was now 
observed to go often into woods, and was scen sometimes reading Upon which 
his house was searched, and some parcels of the New Testament in English were 
found init So he was carried before Longland, bishop of Lincoln, who as he was a cruel 
persecutor, so being the king's confessor, acted with the more authonty Tins aged man 
was judged a r lapse, and sent to Chesham, where he lived to be burned, which was executed 
on Corpus-Christi eve At this time there was an indulgence of forty days’ pardon 
proclaimed to all that carmed a faggot to the burning of an heretic so dextrously did the 
clergy endeavour to infect the laity with their own crucl spit , and that wrought upon this 
Fox occasion a signal effect, for as the fre was kindicd, one flung a faggot at the old 
man’s head, which dashed out his brains 
In the year 1533 1t was thought fit by some signal evidence to convince the world 
that the king did not design to change the established religion, though he had 
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as then proceeded far in his breach with Rome , and the crafty bishop of Winchester, 
Pails ssul- Gardiner, as he complied with the kmg im his second marnage and separation 


from Rome, so bemg an inveterate enemy to the Reformation, and in his heart 
addicted to the court of Rome, did by this argument often prevail with the king to punish 
the heretics, that 1t would most effectually justify lis other proceedings, and convince the 
world that he was still = good catholic king, which at several times drew the king to what 
he demred And at this time, the steps the king had made 1n his separation from the pope 
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fath. And when they threatened to proceed to a final sentence, he seemed not nioved with 

it, but said, let judgment be done in mghteousness The bishops, though none of them 

were guilty of great tenderness, yet seemed to pity him much, and the bishop of London 
professed he gave sentence with great grief of heart In the end he wasyudged 

reedllisg an obstinate heretic, and was delivered to the secular power, there 1s one clause 
in this sentence, which 1s not mm many others, therefore I shall set 1¢ down. 

“S Most earnestly requiring, in the bowels of our Lord Jesus Christ, that this execution and 
pumshment worthily to be done upon thee, may be so moderate, that the ngour thereof be 
not too extreme, nor yet the gentleness too much mitigated, but that 1t may be to the 
salvation of thy soul, to the extirpation, terror, and conversion of heretics, and to the unity 
of the catholic faith” This was thought ascorning of God and men, when those who knew 
that he was to be burned, and intended 1t should be so, yet used such an obtestation by the 
bowels of Jesus Christ, that the mgour might not be extreme This being certified, the writ 
was issued out, and as the register bears, he was burned 1n Smithfield the 4th of July , and 
one Andrew Hewct with him, who also denied the presence of Christ in the sacrament,of 
the altar This Ilewet was an apprentice, and went to the meetings of these preachers, and 
was twice betrayed by some spies whom the bishop's officers had among them, who dis- 
covered many When he was examined, he would not acknowledge the corporal presence, 
but was illiterate and resolved to do as Frith did, so he was also condemned and burnt 
with him 

When they were brought to the stake Frith expressed great joy at his approaching 
Hisconstanry Martyrdom, and m a transport of it, hugged the faggots in lus arms as the 
in his suffe- instruments that were to send lim to Ins etcrnal rest One doctor Cook, a parson 
mgs of London, called to the people, that they should not pray for them any more than 
they would do fora dog At which Fnth smiled, and prayed God to forgive him, so tho 
fire“was set to, and they were consumed to ashes 

This was the last act of the clergy’s cruelty against men’s lives, and was much condemned , 
it was thought an unheard-of barbarity thus to burn a moderate and learned young man, 
only because he would not acknowledge some of their doctrines to be articles of faith, and 
though lus private judgment was against their tenet, yet he was not positive in it, any 
further than that he could not believe the contrary to be necessary to salvation But the 
clergy were now so bathed in blood, that they seemed to have stripped themselves of those 
impressions of pity and compassion which are natural to mankind, they therefore held on in 
their severc courses, till the act of parliament did effectually restrain them 

In the account that was given of that act, mention was made of one Thomas Philips, who 
put in his complaint to the housc of commons against the bishop of London 
The proceedings against nm had been both extreme and illegal , he was first 
apprehended and put in the Tower upon suspicion of heresy, and when they 
searched him a copy of Tracy's testament was found about him, and butter and cheese were 
found im lus chamber, it being in the time of Lent There was also another letter found 
about him, exhorting him to be ready to suffer constantly for the truth Upon these pre- 
sumptions the bishop of London proceeded against him, and required lim to abyure But 
lie said he would willingly swear to be obedient as a Chnstian man ought, and that he would 
never hold any heresy during his life, nor favour heretics , but the bishop would not accept 
of that, since there might be ambiguities in it, therefore he required him to make the 
abjuration in common form, which he refused to do, and appealed to the king as the supreme 
head of the church Yet the bishop pronounced him contumax, and did excommunicate 
him, but whether he was released on his appeal or not, I do not find, yet perhaps this was 
the man of whom the pope complained to the English ambassadors 1532, that a heretic 
having appealed to the king as the supreme head of the church, was taken out of the bishops’ 
hands, and judged and acquitted in the king’s courts It 1s probable this was the man, only 
the pope was informed, that 1 was from the archbishop of Canterbury that he appealed, m 
which there might be a mistake for the bishop of London But whatever ground thcre may 
be for that conjecture, Philips got his liberty and put 1 a complaint to the house of 
commons, which produced the act about he-ctics 


Philips’ suf- 
ferings 
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And now that act being passed, together with the extirpation of the pope’s authority, and 
Atop put *he power bemg lodged in the king to correct and reform heresies, :dolatries, and 
te these crue. abuses, the standard of the catholic faith being also declared to be the Scriptures, 
proceedings. the persecuted preachers had case and encouragement everywhere They also 
saw that the necessity of the king’s affairs would constrain him to be gentle to them, for the 
sentence which the pope gave against the king was committed to the emperor to be executed 
by him, who was then aspiring to an universal monarchy , and therefore as soon as his othr 
wars gave him leisure to look over to England and Ireland, ho had now a good colour to 
justify an mvasion both from the pope’s sentence, and the interests and honour of Ins family 
an protecting his aunt and her daughter Therefore the king was obliged to give him work 
eleewhere, 1n order to which his interest obliged lim to join himself to the princes of Germany, 
who had at Smalcald entered into a league offensive and defensive, for the hberty of rchgion 
and the rights of the empire This was a thorn m the emperor's side, which the king’s 
interest would oblige him by all means to maintain Upon which the reformers in Ingland 
concluded, that either the king, to recommend himself to these princes, would relax the 
severities of the law against them , or otherwise, that their fmends in Germany would see to 
it for in these first fervours of reformations, the princes made that always a condition in 
their treaties, that those who favoured their doctrine might be no more persecuted 

But their chief encouragement was from the queen, who reigned m tho king’s heart as 

The Queen 2bsolutely as he did over lis subjects, and was a known favourer of them She 
favoured the took Shaxton and Latimer to be her chaplains, and soon after promoted them to 
Reformers the bishoprics of Salisbury and Worcester, then vacant by the deprivation of 
Campegio and Ghinuccn, and im all other things cherished and protected them, and used 
her most effectual cndcavours with the king to promote the reformation Next to her, 

Cranmer | Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, was a profcsscd favourer of it, who, besides 
piomoted the the authority of his character and sec, was well fitted for carrying 1t on, being a 
Reformation very learned and mdustrious man He was at great pains to collect the sense of 
ancient writers upon all the heads of religion, by which he might be well duccted in such 
an important matter I have seen two volumes in folio written with his own hand, 
containing upon all the heads of religion, a vast heap both of places of Scripture, and 
quotations out of anciont fathcrs, and later doctors and schoolmen, by which he governed 
lumeelf in that work There 1s also an orginal letter of the lord Burleigh’s extant, which 
I have seen, 1n which he writes that he had six or seven volumes of lus writings, all which, 
except two other, that I have scen, are lost, for aught I can understand = From which it 
will appear in the sequel of this work, that he neither copied from foreign writers, nor 
proceeded rashly in the reformation. He was a man of great temper, and as I hive seen in 
some of his letters to Osiander, and some of Osianders answers to him, he very much 
dishked the violence of the German divines Ile was gentle in lis whole bchaviour, and 
though he was a man of too great candour and simplicity to be refined im the arts of policy, yet 
he managed his affairs with great prudence , which did so much recommend lum to the king, 
that no ill offices were ever able to hurt him It 1s true, he had some singular opmions 
about ecclesiastical functions and offices, which he seemed to make wholly dependent on tho 
magistrate, as much as the civil were , but as he never studied to get lus opimion in that 
made a part of the doctrine of the church, reserving only to himself the frecdom of his own 
thoughts, which I have reason to think he did afterwards either change, or at Icast was 
content to be overruled in 1t,—so 1t 18 clear that he held not that opmuion to get the king’s 
favour by it, for in many other things, as m the business of the six articles, he boldly and 
freely argued, both in the convocation and the house of peers, against that which he knew 
was the king’s mind, and took lus life in Ins hands, wluch had certamly been offered at a 
stake, if the king’s esteem of him had not been proof against all attempts 

Next him, or rather above him, was Cromwell, who was made the king’s vicegerent m 

ecclesiastical matters A man of mean birth, but noble qualities, as appeared in 

Pinata two signal instances, the one being his pleadimg m parhament go zealously and 

successfully for the fallen and disgraced cardinal, whose secretary he was, when 

Gardiner, though more obliged by him, had basely forsaken him This was thought so just 
VoL, I K 
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and generous in Inm, that 1t did not at all hmder his preferment, but raised his credit higher ; 
such a demonstration of gratitude and fmendship in misfortune being so rare a thing in a 
court. Tle other was lus remembering the merchant of Lucca, that had pitied and relieved 
lnm when he was a poor stranger there, and expressing most extraordimary acknowledgments 
and gratitude, when he was afterwards in the top of his greatness, and the other did not so 
much as know him, much less pretend to any returns for past favours, which showed 
that he had a noble and generous temper, only he made too much haste to be great and 
rich He jomned Inmself in a firm friendship to Cranmer, and did promote the reformation 
very vigorously 
But there was another party in the court, that wrestled much against 1t, the head of 1t 
The Duke W28 the duke of Norfolk, who though he was the queen's uncle, yet was her 
of Norfolk mortalenemy He was a dexterous courtier and complied with the king, both 
and Gardiner yn his divorce and separation from Rome, yet did upon all occasions persuade the 
opposed t= ing to innovate nothing im religion His great friend that yomed all along with 
lim in those counsels was Gardiner bishop of Winchester, who was a crafty and politic 
man, and understood the king well, and complied with Ins temper mn everything, he 
despised Cranmer, and hated all reformation Longland, that had been the king’s confessor, 
was also managed by them, and they had a great party in the court, and almost all the 
church-men were on ther side 
That which prevailed most with the king was, that himself had writ a book in defence 
Reasons of the faith, and they said, would he now retract that which all learned 
against the men admircd so much? or would he encourage Luther and his party, who had 
Reformation ¢)catcd him with so little respect? Ifhe went to change the doctrines that were 
formerly received, all the world would say he did 1t in spite to the pope, which would cast 
a grewt dishonour on him, as if Ins passion governed Ins rehgion Foreign princes, who in 
their hearts did not much blame lim for what he had Intherto done, but rather wished for 
a good opportunity to do the like, would now condemn him if he meddled with the religion , 
and his own sulyjects, who comphed with that which he had donc, and were glad to be 
delivered from foreign juiisdiction, and the exactions of the court of Rome, would not bear 
a change of the faith, but might be thercby easly sct on, by the emissaries of the pope or 
emperor, to break out im rebellion These things bemg managed skilfully, and agreeing 
with lis own private opinion, wrought much on him, and particularly what was said about 
Ins own book, which had been so much commended to him, that he was almost made believe 
14 was written by a special insmration of the Holy Ghost 
But on the other side Cranmer represented to nm, that since he had put down the pope's 
authority, 16 was not fit to Iet those doctrines be still taught, which had no other 
foundation but the decrees of popes And he offered upon the greatest hazard 
to prove, that many things, then received as articles of faith, were no better grounded , 
therefore he pressed the king to give order to hear and examine things frecly, that when the 
popes power wis rejected, the people might not be obliged to believe doctrines which had 
no bettcr warrant And for political counscls, he was to do the duty of a good christian 
prince, and lewve the event to God, and things might be carried on with that duc caro, that 
the justice and reasonablcness of the king’s proccedings should appear to all the world And 
whereas 1 was objected, that the doctrines of the catholic church ought not to be examined 
by any particular church , 1t was answered, that when all Chmstendom were under one 
emperor, 1¢ was casy for him to call general councils, and in such circumstances 1t was fit to 
stay for onc, and yet even then, particular churches did in their national synods condemn 
heresies, and reform abuses But the state of Christendom was now altered, 1t was under 
many princes, who had different interests, and therefore they thought 1t a vain expectation 
to look for any such council The protestants of Germany had now for above ten years 
desired the empcror to procure one, but to no effect , for sometimes the pope would not 
grant it, and at other times the French king protested against 1t The former year the pope 
nay | ad sent tothe king to offer a general council, to be held at Mantua this year, but 
the king found that was but an illusion , for the marquess of Mantua protested 
he would not admit such a number of strangers as a council would draw together into lus 
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town, yet the ee to send his ambassadors thither when the council met But 
now the king consultmg his prelates, whether the empcror might by his authority summon 
a general council, as the Roman emperors had done some of them gave the following 
A resolution answer, copied from the orginal that 1s yet extant, which might have been 
of some biech- written any time between the year 1534, in which Thomas Goodrick was made 
eines = bishop of Ely, and the year 1540, mn which John Clark, bishop of Bath and 
general coun- Wells, died , but I incline to think from other circumstances, that 1t was written 


cil about the end of the year 1534 


For the General Counedl 


“ Though that in the old time, when the empire of Rome had Ins ample dominion over 
Kx Mss, the most part of the world, the first four general councils (the which at all times 
DD Sul have been of most estimation mm the church of Christ) were called and gathered 
lingfleet by the emperor's commandment, and for a godly intent, that heresies might be 
extinct, sclusms put away, good order and manners in the ministers of the church and the 
people of the same established Like as many councils more were called , till now of late 
by the negligence as well of the emperor as other princes, the bishop of Rome hath been 
suffered to usurp this power, yct now, for so much that the cmpire of Rome and the 
monarchy of the same hath no such gcneral dominion, but many piinces have absolute 
power in their own realms, and a whole and entire monarchy, no one prince may by his 
authority call any gencral council, but 1f that any one or more of these princcs for the 
establishing of the faith, for the «xtirpation of schisms, &c lovingly, chantably, with a good 
sincere intent, to a sure place, require any ther prince, or the rest of the grcat prices, to be 
content to agree that for the wealth, quietness, and tranquillity of all chnstiin people, by his 
or their free consent, a general council might be assembled , that prince or those princes so 
required are bound by the order of charity, for the good fruit that may come of it, to 
condescend and agrec thcreunto, having no Jawful impediment nor just cause moving to the 
contrary The clnef causes of the general councils are before expressed 

* Tn all the ancicnt councils of the church, in matters of the faith and interpretation of 
the Scripture, no man mde definitive subscription but bishops and pricsts, forsomuch as thie 
declaration of the word of God pertaineth unto them 

T CantTUARiEeNn 
Cornzrrrus Duarivrn 
Jo Bata Wriurn 

Tyo Exvirn 


But besides this resolution, I have scen a long speech of Cranmer’s, written by one of his 
secretaries It was spoken soon after the parliament had passcd the acts formerly mentioncd, 
for it relates to them as lately done, 1t was dclivercd cither in the house of lords, the upper 

A specch of house of convocation, or at the council] board , but I rather think 1t was in the 
Cranmers, house of lords, for 1t begins, “* Mylords” The mattcr of 1t does so much concern 
about a gene- the business of reformation, that I know the readcr will eapcct I should set 


genes down the heads of 1 It appcars he hid bcen ordered to inform the house about 
DI) Sul- these things Tho preamble of his speech runs upon this conecit “ ‘Lhat as 
lings ot rich men flying from their enemics, carry away all thcy cin with them, and what 


they cannot take away they cither Indc or destroy 1t, so the court of Rome had destroyed 
so many ancient writings and Ind the rest, having carefully preserved evervtlhing that was 
of advantage to them, that 1t was not easy to discover what they had so artificially concealed 
Therefore in the canon law, some honest truths werc yct to be found, but so mislaid that 
they are not placed where one might expect them, but are to be met with in some other 
chapters, where one would least look for them And many more things said by the ancients 
of the see of Rome and against their authority were lost, as appears by the fragments «ct 
remaming He showcd that many of the ancients called everythmg which they thought 
well done of Divine institution, by a large extent of the phrase, in which sense the passages 
of many fathers that magnified the see of Rome were to be understood 
K 2 
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“Then he showed for what end general councils were called, to declare the faith and 
reform errorr , not that ever any council was truly general, for even at Nice there were no 
bishops almost, but out of Egypt, Asia, and Greece, but they were called general, because the 
emperor summoned them, and all Christendom did agree to their defimtions, which he 
proved by several authoritics therefore though there were many more bishops in the council 
of Armim than at Nice or Constantinople, yet the one was not received as a general 
council, and the others were so that 1t was not the number nor authority of the bishops, 
but the matter of their decisions, which made them be received with so general a sub- 
missioD 

“‘ As for the head of the council St Peter and St James had the chief direction of the 
council of the apostles, but there were no contests then about headship Chmist named no 
head, which could be no more called a defect in nm than it was one 1n God, that had named 
no head to govern the world Yct the church found 1t convement to have one over them, 
so archbishops were set over provinces And though St Peter had been head of the apostles, 
yet as 1t 1s not certam that he was ever in Rome, so 1t does not appear that he had ‘us 
hcadship for Rome’s sake, or that he left 1t there , but he was made head for his faith, and not 
for the digmty of any sce therefore the bishops of Rome could pretend to nothing from 
him, but as they followed lis faith, and Libemus and some other bishops there had been 
condemned tor heresy , and if, according to St James, faith be to be tricd by works, the 
lives of the popes for several ages gave shrewd presumptions that their faith was not good 
And though it were granted that such a power was piven to the see of Romc, yet, by many 
mstances, he showed that positive precepts in a mattcr of that nature were not for ever 
obligatory And therefore Gerson wrote a book, De Auferibilitate Pape So thatif a Pope 
with the cardinals be corrupted, they ought to be tried by a gencral council, and submit to 
it St Pcter gave an account of lus baptismg Cornelius, when he was questioned about 1t. 
So Damasus, Sixtus, and Leo, purged themselves of some scandals 

‘Then he showed how corrupt the present pope was, both in his person and government, 
for which he was abhorred, even by some of Ins cardinals, as himself had heard and seen at 
Rome It 1s true there was no law to proceed agaist a vicious pope, for 1¢ was a thing not 
foreseen, and thought scarccly possible , but ncw diseases required new remedies, and if a 
pope that 1s an heretic may be judged m council, the same reason would hold against a 
simontacal, covectous, and impious pope, who was salt that had lost its savour And by 
several authoritics he proved, that every man who lives so, 1s thercby out of the communion 
of the church , and that as the pre-eminence of the see of Rome flowed only from the laws 
of men, so therl was now good cause to repeal these, for the pope, as was said in the council 
of Basil, was only vicar of the church, and not of Christ, so he was accountable to the 
church The council of Constance and the divines of Paris had, according to the doctrme of 
the ancient church, declared the pope to be subjcct to a gencral council, which many popes 
in former ages had confessed And all that the pope can claim cven by the canon law, 18 
only to call and preside 1n a general council, but not to overrule it, or have a negative vote 
in 1t 

“ The power of councils did not extend to princes, dominions, or secular matters, but only 
to points of faith, which they were to declare, and to condemn heretics nor were their 
deciees laws, till they were enacted by princes Upon thus, he enlarged much to show, that 
though a council did proceed against a king (with which they then threatened the king), 
that their sentence was of no force, as being without their sphere The determiation of 
councils ought to be well considered and examined by the Scriptures, and in matters indif- 
ferent, men ought to be left to thur freedom, he taxed the severity of Victor's proceedings 
against the churches of the East, about the day of Easter , and concluded that as a member 
of the body 1s not cut off, except a gangrene comes 1n 1t, so no part of the church ought to 
be cut off but upon a great and inevitable cause And he very largely showed, with what 
moderation and charity the church should proceed even against those that held errors, and 
the standard of the council’s dcfimtions should only be taken from the Scriptures, and not 
from men’s traditions 


“* fo said, some general councils had been rejected by others, and 1t was a tender point, 
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how much ought to be deferred to a council , some decrees of councils were not at all obeyed 
The divines of Paris held, that a council could not make a new article of faith, that was not 
in the Scriptures And as all God’s promises to the people of Isracl had this condition 
umphed within them, if they kept his commandments, so he thought the promises to the 
Christian church had this condition im them, if they kept the faith Thercfore he had much 
doubting in himself as to general councils and he thought that only the word of God was 
the rule of faith, which ought to take place in all controversics of religion The Scriptics 
were called canonical, as being the only rules of the faith of Chmstians, and thicse by 
appointment of the ancient councils were only to be read in the churches The fathcrs 
SS Ambrose, Jerome, and Austin, did in many things differ from onc another, but always 
appealed to the Scrptures, as the common and certaim standwd And he cited some 
remarkable passages out of St Austin, to show what difference he put between the Scriptures, 
and all the other wntings even of the best and holiest fathers But when all the fathers 
agreed in the exposition of any place of Scnpture, he acknowledged he looked on 
thét as flowing from the Spimt of God, and 1t was a most dangerous thing to be wise 
m our own concut therefore he thought councils ought to found their decisions on 
the word of God, and those expositions of it that had been agrced on by the doctors of 
the church 

‘Then he discoursed very largely what a person a judge ought to be he must not be 
partial, nor a judge in Ins own cause, nor so much as sit on the bench when 1t 18 tried, lest 
his presence should overawo others Things also donc upon 2 common eiror cannot bind, 
when the error upon which they werc done comes to be discovered, and all human laws 
ought to be changed, when a public visible mconvenicnce follows them = From which he 
concluded, that the pope being a party, and having already pissed Ins sentence in things 
which ought to be examined by a general council, could not bo a judge, nor sit in it 
Princes alsv, who upon a common mistrke thinking the pope head of the church, had sworn 
to lim, finding that this was done upon a false ground, may pull thur neck out of ns yoke, 
as every man may make his escape out of the hands of arobbcr And the court of Rome 
was so corrupt, that a pope, though he mcant well, as Adrian did, yct could never bring 
any good design to an issuc, the cardinals and the rest of that court being so engaged to 
maintain their corruptions’ These were the heads of that discourse, which 1 seems he 
gave them in writing aftur he had delivered it, but he promised to cntertain them with 
another discourse, of the power the bishops of the Chnistian church have im their sces, and of 
the power of a Chnstian prince to make them do thur duty , but that I could never see, and 
I am afraid it 18 lost 

All this I thought neccssary to open, to show the state of the court and the principles that 
the several parties in 16 went upon, when the reformation was first brought under considcration, 
mn the third period of this king’s reign, to which I am now advanced 
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PART I —BOOK III 


OF THE OTHER TRANSACTIONS ABOUT RELIGION AND REFORMATION, DURING THE RFST OF 
THE RIIGN OF KING DENRY VIII 


Tur king hiving passed through the traverses and tossings of his suit of divorce, and 
The rest of 22Vimg, with the concurrence both of his clurgy and parliament, brought about 

the hing’s what he had projected, scemed now at ease in his own dominions But though 
Reign grows matters were carried i public assemblies smoothly and successfully, yet there 
troublesome wero many secret discontents, which being fomented both by the pope and the 
emperor's agents, wrought him great trouble,—so that the rest of his life was full of vexation 
and disquict 

All that were zcalously addicted to that wluch they called the old rehgion, did conclude 
that whatever firmness the king expressed to 1t now was either pretended out of policy, for 
avoiding the inconveniences which the fears of a change might produco, or though he really 
mtended to perform what he professed, yet the interests im which he must embark with the 
princes of Germany against the pope and the empcror, together with the power that thie 
queen had over him, and the credit Cranmer and Cromwell had with him, would prevail on 
him to change some thingsin religion And they looked on these things as so complicated 
together, that the change of any one must needs make way for change in more, since that 
struck at the authonty of the church, and left people at lhberty to dispute the articles of 
faith This they thought was a gate opened to heresy, and therefore they were everywhere 
mecting together and consulting what should be done for suppressing heresy and preserving 
the catholic faith 

That zeal was much inflamed by the monks and friars, who clearly saw the acts of parlia- 
By the Proce Ment were 60 levelled at their exemptions and immunities, that they were now 
tices of the like to be at the king’s mercy They were no more to plead their bulls, nor 
Monks nd = claim any privileges further than it pleased the king to allow them No new 
Pinte saints from ome could draw more mches or nonour to their orders Privileges 
and indulgences were out of doors , so that the arts of drawing in the people, to enrich their 
churches and houses, were at anend And they had also secret intimations that the king 
and the courtiers had an eye on their lands, and they gave themselves for lost 1f they could 
not so embroil the king’s affairs that he should not adventure on so invidiousathing There« 
fore, both in confessions and confcrences, they infused into the people a dishke of the king's 
proceedings , which though for some time 1t did not brevk out into an open rebellion, yet the 
humour still fermented, and people only waited for an opportunity so that if the emperor 
had not been otherwise distracted, he might have made war upon the king with great 
advantages For many of his discontented subjects would have jomed with the enemy, but 
the king did so dexterously manage Ins Icagues with the French king and the princes of the 
cmnpire, that the emperor could never make any impressions on his dominions 

But those factious spints, seeing nothing was to be expected from any foreign power, 
Which pro. CcCuld not contain themselves, but broke out into open rebellion And this pro- 
voked the | voked the king to great severities his spirit was so fretted by the tricks the 
King to great court of Rome had put on him, and by the mmgratitude and seditious practices of 
neverstics Reginald Pole, that he thereby lost much of lis former temper and patience, 
and was too ready upon slight grounds to bring his subjects to the bar,—where, though the 
matter was always so ordered that according to law they were indicted and judged, yet the 
severity of the law bordering sometimes on mgour and cruelty, he came to be called a cruel 
tyrant Nor did his seventy he only on one side,—but being addicted to somo tenets of 
the old religion, and impatient of contradiction, or perhaps blown up, either with the vamty 
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of his new title of head of the church, or with the praises which flatterers bestowed on him, 
he thought all persons were bound to regulate their belief by Ins dictates, which made lim 
prosecute protestants as well as proceed against papists Yet 1t does not appear that cruclty 
was natural to him , for in twenty-five years’ reign, none had suffered for any crime against 
the state but Pole earl of Suffolk, and Stafford duke of Buckmgham The former he pro- 
secuted in obedience to his father’s last commands at lus death ius seventy to the other 
was imputed to the cardinal’s malice The proceedings were also legal And the duke of 
Buckingham had, by the knavery of a priest, to whom he gave great credit, becn made 
believe he had a night to the crown, and practices of that nature touch pmnces so nearly, 
that no wonder the law was executed in such a case This shows that the king was not 
very jealous, nor desirous of the blood of lis subjects But thongh he always proceeded 
upon law, yet in the last ten years of his hfe many instances of severity occurrcd, for which 
he 1s rather to be pitied than either imitated or sharply censured 

The former book was full of intrigues and forcign transactions , the greatcst part of it 
being an account of a tedious negotiation with tho subtlest and most refined court in Chris- 
tendom 1n all the arts of human policy But now my work 1s confincd to this nation, and 
except in short touches by the way, I shall meddlc no futher with the mysteries of state, 
but shall give as clear an account of those things thot relate to rchgion and reformation as I 
could possibly recover The suppression of monastcrics, the ulvance ind declension of 
reformation, and the proceedings agunst those who adhcred to thie intercsts of the court of 
Rome, must be the cluicf subjects of this book The two formcz shall be opcncd in the seri s 
of time as they were transacted But the last shall be left to the end of the book, that it 
may be prescoted im one full view 

After the parlament had cndcd ther business, the bishops did all renew then allegiance 

The Bishops #9 the king, and swore also to maintaim Iis suprcm wy in cecicsiwstical mi itters , 

awear the acknowledging that he was the supreme head of the clinch of Innglind, though 
hings supice- there was yet no law for the reqmring of any such orth = ‘Lhe fist act of the 
canes king’s supremacy was, lus naming Cromwell vie w-gencral, wd gencral visiter of 
all the monaste1ics and other privileged placcs ‘Lhisis commonly confounded with his follow - 
ing dignity of lord viceger ent 1m ecclesiastical matters , but they were two dificrcnt places, and 
held by different commissions By the one he had no authority over the bishops, nor had 
he any precedence , but the other, as it gave lim the precedcnec next the royal fumily, so 
it clothed him with a complete delegation of the king’s whole powcr in ecclesiastical affairs 
For two ycars he was only vicar-gencral But the tcnor of lus commissions, ind the nature 
of the power devolved on him by them, cannot be fully known — For neither the one nor the 
other are in the rolls, though there can be no doubt made but commissions of such import- 
ance were enrolled , therefore the loss of them can only be charged on that scarch and rasure 
of records made by Bonner upon the commission granted to lim by queen Mary, of wluch I 
have spoken in the prcface of this work In the prerogative-office there 18 a subiltern com- 
mussion granted to doctor (aftcrwards secretary) Petre, on January 13th, mn the twenty- 
seventh year of the hing’s reign, by which 1t appears that Cromwclls commission was at 
first conceived in very gencral words, for he 1s called the king’s vicegerent in ceclcsiastical 
causes, his vicar general, and official pnncipal But because he could not himsclf attend upon 
all these affairs, therefore ductor Petre 1s deputed undcr him for rccciving the probatcs of 
wills, from whence likewise 1t appears, that all wills wheic the cstite was 200/ or above, 
were nv nore to be tried or proved in the bishops’ courts, but in the vicar-gencial s court Yet 
though he was called vicegcrent in that comnussion, he was spoken of and writ to by the 
name of vicar-general , but aftcr the sccond commission, seen and mentioned by the lord 
Herbert, in July 1036, he was always designed lord vicegercnt 
Antiq Oxon he next thing that was cycrywhere laboured with great industry, was {o 
hb 1,p 258 engage all the rest of the clergy, cluefly the regulars, to own the king’s supremacy, 
es he orginel to which they generally subimtted In Oaford the question bung put whether 
Cott Lt the pope had any other jurisdiction in England than any other foreign bishop, it 
Cleoep KE 4 was refericd to thirty doctors and bachclois, who wore cmpowcrca to set the 
¥eb. 15 univcraty seal to thew conclusion, they all agreed m the negative, and the 
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whole umversity bemg examined about 1t, man by man assented to their determ:mation 
All the difficulty that I find made, was at Richmond, by the Franciscan fmars, where the 
The Francs. bishop of Coventry and Lichfield (Rowland Lee), and Thomas Bedyl, tendered 
can Fnarere- some conclusions to them, among which this was one “That the pope of Rome 
meat has no greater jurisdiction in this kingdom of England, by the law of God, than 
any other forcign bishop” This they told them was already subscribed by the two arch- 
bishops, the bishops of London, Winchester, Durham, Bath, and all the other prelates, and 
heads of houses, and all the famous clerks of the realm And therefore they desired that the 
friais would refer the matter to the four semors of the house, and acquiesce in what they 
should do But the fnars said it concerned their consciences, and therefore they would not 
submit 1¢ to a small part of their house, they added, that they had sworn to follow the rule of 
St Francis and m that they would hve and dic, and cited a chapter of their rule, ‘“* That 
their order should have a cardinal for their protector, by whose directions they might be 
governed in their obedience to the holy see” But to this the bishop answered, that St 
Francis lived in Italy, where the monks and other regulars that had exemptions were subject 
to the pope, as thc y were in England to the archbishop of Canterbury And for the chapter 
which they cited, 1t was shown them that it was not written by St Francis, but made since 
lis tune, and though 1t were truly a part of Ins rule, 1t was told them that no particular 
rule ought to be preferred to the laws of the land, to which all subjects were bound to give 
obcdience, and could not be excuscd from 1t by any voluntary obligation under which they 
brought themselves Yet all this could not prcvail on them, but they said to the bishop 
they had professed St Francis’s rule, and would still continue in the observance of it 
But though I do not find such resistance made clsewhcre, yet 1t appears that some secret 
A General Practices of many of those ordcrs against the state were discovered, therefore 1t was 
vintation of resolved, that some effuctual means must be taken for lessening ther credit and 
Monastues authority with the people , and so a general visitation of all monasteries and 
wdengned other rchgious houscs was resolved on This was chiefly advised by doctor 
Ong Cott YLeighton, who had been in the cardinal’s service with Cromwell, and was then 
lab F 4 taken notice of by him as a dexterous and diligent man, and therefore was now 
made use of on this occasion Ie by a letter to Cromwell advertised lnm, that upon a long 
conference with the dean of the Arches, he found the dean was of opinion that 1t was not fit 
to make any visitation in the king’s name yet for two or threc years, till his supremacy were 
better received , and that he apprchcnded a severc visitation so early, would make the clergy 
more averse to the kings power But Lughton, on the other hand, thought nothmg would 
so much reccommend the supremacy as to sce such good effects of 1t as might follow upon a 
strict and exact visitation And the abuscs of religious persons were now so great and 
visibk, cven to the luty, that the correcting and reforming these would be a very popular 
thing He wnt further, that there had becn no visitation m the northern parts smce the 
cardinal ordered it thcrefore he advised onc, and desired to be employed m Yorkshre 
And by another letter, dated the 4th of June, he wrote to Cromwell, desiring that doctor 
Lee and he might be cmploycd im visiting all the monasterics from the diocese of Lincoln 
northwards, which they could manage better than anybody clse, having great kindred and a 
large acquaintance 1n those parts so that they would be able to discover all the disorders or 
seditious practices in these houses Le complained that former visitations had been shght and 
insignificant, und promised great faithfulness and diligence both from himself and doctor Lee 
The archbishop of Canterbury was now making his metropolitical visitation, having 
Cranmer Obtained the king's licence for 1t, which says, ‘‘ that he having desired, that 
makes lis = according to the custom, and the prerogative of lus metropolitical see, ho might 
nan faba make his visitation, the king granted him hence to do it, and required all to 
Tot Pat  28s'8t and obey him = dated the 28th of April” Things were not yet nmpe for 
Regn 26 doing grcat matters, so that which he now looked to was to see that all should 
Pirt lst submit to the king’s supremacy, and renounce any dependence on the pope, 
Regist Stoke Whose name was to be struck out of all the public offices of the church This 
Foho 44 was begun in May 1535 — Stokesley, bishop of London, submitted not to this 
visitation till he had entered three protestations for keeping up of privileges 
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In October began the great visitation of monastenes, which was committed to several 

The King's COMmuissioners Leighton, Lee, and London, were most employed But many 
Visitation bee others were also empowered to visit For I find letters from Robert Southwell, 
gun, Elhce Price, John Apprice, Richard Southwell, John Gage, Richard Bellasis, 
Walter Hendle, and several others, to Cromwell, giving him an account of the progross they 
made in their several provinces Their commissions, 1f they were passed under the great 
seal, and enrolled, have been taken out of the rolls, for there are none of them to be found 
there Yet Iinchne to think they were not under the great seal For I have seen an 
original commuseion for the visitation that was next year, which was only under 
the king’s hand and signet, from winch it may be infcrred, that the commus- 
sions this year were of the same nature yet whether such commissions 
could authorise them to grant dispensations, and discharge men out of the houses they 
were in, I am not skilled enough m law to determme And by their letters to Cromwell 
I find they did assume authority for these things So what their power was I am 
not able to discover But besides their powers and commnussions, they got imstructions 
to direct them in their visitations, and myunctions to be left in every house, of 
Cleop E 4 which, though I could not recover the originals, yet comes of very good authority 

I have seen, wluch the reader will find in the collection at the end of this book 

The instructions contain 86 articles The substance of them was, to try, 

Instrnetons *” Whether divine service was kept up day and mght in the mght hours? And 
for the Visit) how many were commonly present, and who were irequently absent ? 
tion “ Whether the full number, according to the foundation, was i every house ? 

Sco Collect Who were the founders ? What additions have been made sincc the foundation ? 
Numb Ist And what were their revenues? Whether it was ever changed from one order 
to another ? By whom? And for what cause ? 

What mortmains they had? And whether their founders were sufhciently authorised to 
make such donations ? 

“ Upon what suggestions and for what causes they were cxempted from their dioccsans ? 

** Their local statutes were also to be seen and examined 

* The election of their hcad was to be inquired mto The rule of every house was to be 
considered How many professed ? And how many novices were init? And at what time 
the novices professcd ? 

‘¢ Whether they knew their rulc and observed it? Cluicfly the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience ? Whether any of them kept any money without the mastcr’s 
knowledge? Whether they kept company with women within or without the monastery ? 
Or if there were any back-doors by which women came within the precinct ? Whcther thry 
had anv boys lying by them ? 

** Whether they observed the rules of silence, fasting, abstinence, and hair-slurts? Or by 
what warrant they were dispensed with, in any of these ? 

* Whether they did cat, sleep, wear their habit, and stay within the monastery, according 
to their rules ? 

* Whether the master was too cruel, or too remiss? And whither he used the brethren 
without partiality or malice ? 

*¢ Whither any of the brethren were incorngible ? 

“© Whither the master made his accounts faithfully once a-year? Whether all the other 
officer: made their accounts truly? And whether the whole rcvenues of the house were 
employed according to the tention of the founders ? 

* Whether the fabric was kept up, and the platc and furniture were carefully preserved ? 

“ Whether the convent-seal and the writings of the house were well kept ? And whether 
leases were made by the master to Ins kindred and friends, to the damage of the house? 
Whether hospitality was kept, and whether at the receiving of novices, any money or reward 
was demanded or promised? What care was taken to instruct the novices ? 

‘“‘ Whether any had entered into the honsc in hope to be once the master of 1 ? 

“ ‘Whether in giving presentations to livings the master had reserved a pension out of 
them ? Or what sort of bargams he made concerning them ? 
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“¢ An acedunt was to be taken of all the parsonages and vicarages belonging to every house, 
and how these benefices were disposed of, and how the cure was served ” 

All these thyngs were to be inquired after in the houses of monks or friars And in the 
visitation of nunneres they were to search 

“‘ Whether the house had a good enclosure , and 1f the doors and windows were kept shut, 
so that no man could enter at inconvenient hours ? 

“Whether any men conversed with the sisters alone, without the abbess’s leave ? 

‘* Whether any sister was forced to profess, either by her kindred or by the abbess ? 

“Whether they went out of their precinct without leave? And whether they wore their 
habit then ? 

“¢ What employment they had out of the times of divine service ? What famiharity they 
had with religious men? Whether they wrote love-letturs? or sent and received tokens 
or presents ? 

“* Whether the confessor was a discreet and learned man, and of good reputation? And 
how oft a year the sistcrs did confess and communicate 2?” ° 

They were also to visit all collegiate churches, hosmtals, and cathedrals, and the order of 
the kmghts of Jerusalem But if tlns copy be complete, they were only to view then 
writings and papers to sce what could be gathcred out of them about the rcformation of 
monastical orders And as they were to visit vecording to these instructions, so they were 
to give some imyunctions in the king’s name 

“ That they should endeavour all that im them lay that the act of the king’s succcssion 

oe should be observed” (where 1t 1s said, that they had under their hands and 
for all Rch- Seals confirmed 1t This shows that all the religious houses in England had 
gious Houses acknowledged 1t) ‘ana they should teach the people that the king’s power was 
rede sear supreme on earth, under God, and that the bishop of Romc’s power was usurped 

in by craft and policy, and by his ill canons and decretals, which had been long 
tolerated by the prince, but was now justly taken away 

“The abbot and brethren were declared to be absolved from any oath they had sworn {o 
the pope, or to any foreign potentate , and the statutes of any order that did bind them to 1 
foreign subjection were abrogated and ordered to be razcd out of their books 

** That no monk should go out of the provinct, nor any woman entcr within 11, 
without leave from the king or the visitor, and that there should be no entry to it 
but one 

‘‘ Some rules were given about their meals, and a chapter of the Old or Ncw Testament 
was ordered to be read at evcry one The abbot’s table was to be served with common 
meats, and not with dcheate and strange dishes , and either he or onc of the seniors were to 
be always there to cntertain strangers 

‘*Some other rules follow about the distribution of thar alms, their accommodation in 
health and sickness One or two of evcry house was to be kept at the umversity, 
that when they were well instructed they might come and teach others and every 
day there was to be a lecture of divimity for a whole hour the brethren must all be well 
employed 

“The abbot or head was every day to explain some part of the rule, and apply 1t 
according to Christ’s law, and to show them that their ceremonies wue but elements 
introductory to true Christianity , and that religion consisted not 1n habits, or im such hike 
rites, but in cleanncss of heart, pureness of living, unfergned faith, brotherly charity, and true 
honouring of God 1n spirit and truth that therefore they must not rest in their ceremonies, 
but ascend by them to true religion 

* Other rulcs are added about the revenues of the house, and against wastes, and thot none 
be entcred mto thur house nor aduntted under twenty-four years of age 

** Every pricst in the house was to say mass daily, and in it to pray for the king and 
queen 

“¢ If any break any of these injunctions, he was to be denounced to the king or his visitor- 
general. The visitor had also authority to pumsh any whom he should find guilty of any 
crime, and to bring the visitor-general such of their books and wiit.ngs as he thought fit ” 
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But before I give an account of this visitation, I presume it will not be ingrateful to the 
An acenunt Feder, to offer him geome short view of the rise and progress of monastic orders 
of the progress 11 England, and of the state they were in at this time What the ancient British 
of the monss- monks were, or by what rule they were governed, whether it was from the 
Sa state in Eastern churches that this constitution was brought into Britain, and was either 
raeene suited to the rule of St Anthony, St Pachom, or St Basil, or whether they had 
it from France, where, Sulpitius tells us, St Martin set up monasterics,—must be left to 
conjecture. But from the hitle that remains of them, we find they were very numcrous, and 
were obedient to the bishop of Caerleon, as all tho monks of the primitive times were to their 
bishops, according to the canons of the council of Chalcedon 
But upon the confusions which the Gothic wars brought into Italy, Benedict and others 
sct up religious houses, and more artaficial rules and methods were found out for their 
government Not long after that, Austin the monk came into England , and having baptised 
The Ex- Ethelbert, he pcrsuaded im to found a monastery at Canterbury, which the 
emptions of king, by his charter, «xempted from the jurisdiction of the archbishop and his 
Monastercs successors This was not only done by Austins consent, but he by another 
Sce Monastt!. writing confirms this foundation , and excmptcd both the monastery, and all the 
vr. churches belonging to it, from lis or lus successors jurisdictions, and most 
earnestly conjures his successors never to give any trouble to the monks, who were only to 
be subject to their own abbot And tlus was granted, that they might have no disturbance 
m the service of God = But (whether this, with many other ancient foundations, were not 
latter forgeries, which I vehemently suspect, I leave to critics to discuss) the next exemption 
that I find was granted im the year 680, to the abbey of Peterborough, by pope Agatho, and 
was signed by Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, called the pope's legat (this I doubt was 
forged afterwards) In the year 725, king Inas charter to the abbey of Glastonbury relates 
to their anuent chartcrs, and exempts them from the bishops jurisdiction King Offa 
founded and exempted the monastcry of St Albans, in the year 793, wluch pope Honorius 
III confirmed, Anno 1218 Kenulph king of Merci founded and cxempted Abingdon, in 
the year 821 Knut foundcd and exempted St Edmundsbury m the year 1020 
About the end of the cighth century, the Danes began to make thar descents into England, 
Mon wteics 224 made everywhero grcat depredations , and finding the monks had possessed 
geucially themsclves of the greatest part of the riches of the nation, they made their most 
wasted and = frequent inroads upon these places where they knew the mchest spoil was to be 
pocitey found And they did so waste and rum these houses, that they were generally 
Antiquit abandoned by the monks, who as they loved the case and wealth they had 
il enjoyed formerly in their houses, so had no nund to expose thcmselves to the 
persecutions of those heathcmsh invaders But when they had descrted their seats, the 
secular clergy came and possessed them , so that im king Edgar's time there was scarce a 
monk in all England Ile was a most dissolute and lewd prince, but being 
But are again persuaded by Dunstan and other monks, that what he did towards the restormg 
nein: of that decaycd state would bo a matter of great merit, became the great pro- 
moter of the monastical state in England , fo. he converted most of the chapters 
into monasteries and by lus foundation of the pnory of Worcester, 1t appears he had 
then founded no fewer than forty-seven, which he intended to increase to fifty, the number 
of pardons Yet in his foundations, he only exempted the monastcries from all exactions or 
duces which the bishops claimed There aro exemptions of several rates and sizes some 
houses were only exempted from all exactions, others from all jurisdiction or visitations , 
others had only an exemption for their precinct , others for all the churches that belonged to 
them Edward the Confessor exempted many of these houses which Edgar had founded, as 
Ramsey, &c He also founded and exempted Westminster, and the exemption of the last 
was hkewise confirmed by pope Nicolas, m a bull to king Edward Walham the Conqueror 
founded and exempted the abbey of Battel from all episcopal jurisdiction 
But after that time I do not find that our kings exempted abbeys from anything but 
episcopal exactions, for though formerly kings had made laws and given orders about 
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ecclesiastical matters, yet now the claim to an immumity from the civil jurisdiction and also 
the papal authority were grown to that height, that princes were to meddle no more with 
sacred things And henceforth all exemptions were granted by the popes, who claimed a 
jurisdiction over the whole church, and assumed that power to themselves with many other 
usurpations 

All the ancient foundations were subscribed by the king, the queen, and prince, with many 

Arts uscd by bishops and abbots and dukes and earls consenting The abbeys being exempted 

the Monksfor from all jurisdiction, both civil and spiritual, and from all impositions, and having 
enriching — gencrally the privilege of sanctuary for all that fled to them, were at ease and 
ther Houses gecountable to none, so they might do what they pleased They found also 
means to enrich themselves, first by the belief of purgatory For they persuaded all people 
that the souls departed went gencrally thither, few wure so holy as to go straight to 
heaven, and few so bad as to be cast to hell Then people were made believe, that the 
saying of masses for their souls gave them great relief m their torments, and did at length 
deliver them out of them This being gencrally received, 1t was thought by all a piece of 
piety to their parents, and of necessary care for themselves and their families, to give some 
part of their estates towards the enriching of these houses, for having a mass said every day 
for the souls of their ancestors, and for their own after their death And this did so spread, 
that 1f some laws had not restrained their profuseness, the greater part of all the estates in 
England had been given to those houses But the statutes of Mortmain were not vory 
effectual restraints , for what king socver had refused to grant a mortmain, was sure to have 
an uneasy reign ever after 

Yet this did not satisfy tho monks, but they fell upon othcr contrivances, to gct the best of 
all men’s jewels, plate, and furmture For they persuided them, that the protection and 
interccssion of saints were of mighty use to them, so that whatsoever respect they put on 
the shrines and images, but cluefly on the relics of saints, they would find their account in 
it, and the saints would take 1t kindly at their hands, and intercede the more earnestly for 
them And people who saw courtiers much wrought on by presents, imagined the saints 
were of the same temper, only with this difference, that courtiers love to have presents put 
in their own hands, but the saints were satisfied if they were given to others And as in 
the courts of princes the new favourite commonly had greatest credit, so every new saint 
was belicved to have a greater force in lis addresses , and therefore everybody was to run to 
their shrmes and make great presents to them Tlus being mmfused into the credulous 
multitude, they brought the nchest things they had to the places where the bodies or relics of 
those sats were laid Some images were also believed to have a peculiar exccllency in 
them, and pilgrimages and presents to these were much magmficd But to quicken all this, 
the monks found the means, either by dreams and visions, or strange miraculous stones, to 
feed the devotion of the people Relhcs without number were everywhere discovered, and 
most wonderful relations of the martyrdom and other mracles of the saints were made and 
read in all places to the people , and new improvements were daily made 1n a trade, that 
through the craft of the monks and the simplicity of the people brought in great advantages 
And though there was enough got to enrich them all, yet there was strange nivalling, not 
only among the several orders, but the houses of the same order The monks, especially of 
Glastonbury, St Albans, and St Edmundsbury, vied one with another who could tell the 
most extravagant stories, for the honour of their house, and of the relics 1n 1¢ 

The monks in these houses abounding in wealth, and living at ease and in idleness, did so 
They became Aegenerate, that from the twelfth century downward, ther reputation abated 
generally cor much and the pnvileges of sanctuaries were a general gnevance, and oft com- 
rupted plained of in parhaments for they received all that fled to them, which put a 
great stop to justice, and did encourage the most criminal offenders They became lewd and 
dissolute, and so impudent im it, that some of their farms were let for bringing in a yearly 
tnbute to ther lusts nor did they keep hospitality and relieve the poor, but rather encou- 
raged vagabonds and beggars, against whom laws were made, both in Edward III, king 
Henry VII, and this king’s reign 
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But from the twelfth century, the orders of begging friars were set up, and they by the 
Upon which appearance of severity and mortification gained great esteem At first they 
the begging = would have nothing, no real estates, but the ground on which their house stood 
ciuch nere. Dut afterwards distinctions were found for satisfying their consciences in larger 
dit possessions They were not so idle and lazy as the monks, but went about and 
preached, and heard confessions, and carried about indulgences, with many other pretty 
httle things, Agnus De’s, rosaries, and pebbles, which they made the world beheve had great 
virtue in them and they had the esteem of the people wholly engrossed to themselves They 
were also more formidable to princes than the monks, becausc they were poorer, and by con- 
sequence more hardy and bold There was also a firmer umion of their whole order, they 
having a general at Rome, and bemg divided into many provinces, subject to their provincials 
They had hkewise the school-learnmg wholly m their hands, and were great preachers, so 
that many things concurred to raise thuir esteem with the people very high, yet great com- 
plaints lay against them, for they went more abroad than the monks did, and were believed 
guilty of corrupting families The scandals that went on them, upon their relaxing the 
pnmitive strictness of their orders, werc a little rectified by some reformations of these 
orders But that lasted not long for they became hable to much censure, and many visita- 
tions had becn made, but to little purpos. This concurrmg with their secret practices 
against the king, both in the matter of his divorce and supremacy, made him more willing to 
examine the truth of these rcports, that if they were found guilty of such scandals, they 
might lose their credit with the people, and occasions be mimistercd to the king to justify 
the suppression of them 
There were also two other motives that mclined the king to this counsel The one was, 
The kings that he apprehended a war from the emperor, who was then the only piince m 
eecietmotives the world that had any considerable force at sea, having both great fiects in the 
for dissolving Indies, and being prince of the Netherlands, where the greatest trade of these 
theso Houses Harts wasdmven Thercfore the king judged it neccssary to fortify his ports, 
and sceing the prcat advantages of trade, wluch began then to rise much, was resolved to 
encourage 1t for which end he imtended to build many havens and harbours This was a 
matter of great charge, and as lis own revenue could not defray 1t, so he had no mind to lay 
heavy taxes on his subjects, therefore the supprcssion of monasterics was thought the easiest 
way of raising money 
He also intended to erect many more bishoprics, to which Cranmer advised him much, 
that the vastness of some dioceses bemg reduced to a narrower compass, bishops mght 
better discharge their dutics, and oversee their flocks, according to the Seripturcs and the 
primitive rules 
But Cranmer did on another reason press the suppression of monasterics Je found that 
their foundations and whole state was inconsistcnt with a full and true reform- 
ation For among the thmgs to be reformed wcre these abuses, which were 
essential to thew constitution (such as the bclicf of purgatory, of redeeming 
souls by masses, the worship of saints and images, and pilgrimages, and the hke) And 
therefore those socicties, whose interest 1t was to oppose the rcformation, were once to be 
suppressed and then he hoped, upon new endowments and foundations, new houses should 
have been erected at every cathedral, to be nurseries for that whole diocese, which he 
thought would be more suitable to the primitive use of monasteries, and more profitable 
to the hurch This was lus scheme, as will afterwards appear, which was in some 
measure cffected, though not so fully as he projected, for reasons to be told in their proper 
place 
There had been a bull sent from Rome, for dissolving some monasteries and erecting 
First Monas Dishoprics out of them, as was related in the former book, in the year 1532 
tery that was And it seems if was upon that authority, that in the year 1533 the priory of 
dissolved = Christ s church, near Aldgatc, m London, was dissolved and given to the lord 
chancellor, Sir Thomas Audley (not to make him speak shriller for his master in the house 
of commons, as Fuller mistakes 1t , for ho had been lord chancellor a year before this was 
given him) The popes authority not being at that time put down, nor the king s supre nacy 
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set up, I conjecture 1t was done, pursuant to the bull for the dissolution of some religious 
Act 10 Rot houses, but I never saw the dissolution, and so can only guess on what ground 
Parl Regn it vas made But in the parliament held the former year, in which the king’s 
3% grant of that house to the lord chancellor was confirmed, 1t 1s said in the preamble, 
‘‘ That the prior and convent had resigned that house to the king the 24th of February, 
23rd Regn, and had left their house , but no mention 1s made upon what reason they did 1t 
But now I come to considor how the visitors carried on thei visitations Many severe 
The Pro. things are said of their proceedings, nor 1s 1t any wonder that men who had 
ceedings of traded so long in lies, as the monks had done, should load those whom they 
the Visitors esteemed the instruments of their rum with many calummies By their letters 
Cott I1b to Cromwell 1¢ appears that m most houses they found monstrous disorders. 
Cleoep E 4 That many fcll down on their knees and prayed they mght be discharged, since 
they had been forced to make vows against their wills , with these the visitors dispensed and 
set them at hberty They found great factions m the houses, and barbarous cruelties 
exercised by one faction against another, as exther of them prevailed In many places, whan 
they gave them the king’s injunctions, many cmed out that the severity of them was 
intolerable, and they desired rather to be suppressed than so reformed They were all 
extremely addicted to idolatry and superstition In some they found the struments, and 
other tools fo. multiplying and coming 
But for the lewdness of the confessors of nunneres, and the great corruption of that 
state, whole houses bung found almost all with child , for the dissoluteness of abbots and 
the other monks and fmars not only with whores, but married women, and for their 
unnatmal lusts and other brutal practices, theso are not fit to be spoken of, much less 
enlarged on, in a work of this nature The full report of this visitation 19 lost, 
yct I have seen an extract of a part of 1t, concerning one hundred and forty- 
four houses, that contains abominations m 1t equal to any that were in Sodom 
One passage that 1s more remarkable I shall only set down, because upon 1t followed tho 
Some Houses frst resignation of any religious house that I could ever find Doctor Leighton 
resigned upto beset the abbot of Langden’s house, and broke open his door of a sudden and 
thohing — found Ins whore with im, and im the abbot’s coffer there was an habit for her, 
for she went for a young brother Whether the shame of this discovery or any ether 
consideration prevailed with him I know not, but on the 13th of November, he and ten 
monks signed a resignation, which hath an odd kind of preamble to be found 1m the collection 
Collect “It says that the revenue of the house was so much endamaged, and engaged in 
Numb 3. so much debt, that they considering this, and what remedies might be found for 
Sect 1 it, saw that except the king, of whose foundation the house was, did speedily 
relieve them, 1t must be very quickly ruined, both as to 1ts spiritual and temporal concerns , 
therefore they surrender up thew house to the king” They were of the order of 
Premonstre, and ther house was dedicated to the honour of the Blessed Virgin and St 
Thomas-a-Becket Ths precedent was followed by the hke surrender, with the same 
preamble, on the 15th of November, by the prior of Folkeston, a Benedictin , 
Baie and on the 16th, by the pmor of Dover with exght monks These were all of 
mgnations are them in the county of Kent But neither among the orginal surrendors, nor 
in the Aug- yn the Clause Rolls, are there any othor deeds in this year of our Lord , there are 
One a indeed in the same year of the king (which runs til Apml 1536) four other 
entailed surrenders, with the same preambles Of Merton m Yorkshire, a convent of 
Rot Claus Augustimians, signed by the pmor and five monks, the 9th of February, of 
Ren "37, _Balsingtoun in Kent, signed by the prior and two monks, the 21st of February, 
of Tilty in Essex, a convent of Cistercians, signed by the prior and five monks, 
and of Hornby in Yorkshire, aconvent of the Premonstre, signed by the prior and two 
monks, the 23rd of March These were all the surrenders that I can discover to have been 
made before the act of parlament for the suppressing the lesser monasteries passed in the 
next session that was assembled in February 
But before that, the afflicted and unfortunate queen Katharine died at Kimbolton, she 
1536 had been much disquieted because she would not lay down her title of queen 
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Many of her servants were put from her on that account, but she would accept of no service 
The death of from any that did not use her as a queen, and call her so The king sent 
Queen Ka- oft to her, to persuade her to more comphance , but she stood her ground, and 
therme i, 8a1d since the popo had judged her marriage good, she would lose her life before 
Otho,C 10 she did anything in prejudice of 11 She became more cheerful than she had 
Cott Lib = wont to be, and the country people came much to her, whom she received, and 
used very obhigingly The king had a mind she should go to Fotheringhay castle, but 
when it was proposed to her, she plainly said she would never go thither unless she were 
carried as a prisoner, bound with ropes She desired leave to come nearer London , but that 
was not granted She had the jomture that was assigned her as princess dowager, and was 
treated with the respect due to that dignity, but all the women about her still called her 
queen I do not find she had any thoughts of going out of England, though her life mm 1t 
was but melancholy Yet her care to support her daughter's title made her bear all the 
disgraces she lay under The officious and practising clergy that were for the court of Rome 
logked on her as the head of their party, and asserted her mterests much Yet she was so 
watched that she could not hold any great correspondence with them, though in the matter 
of the Maid of Kent she had some meddling 

When she sickened, she made her will, and appointed her body to be buried 1n a convent 
of Observant Friars (who had done and suffercd most for her), and ordered five hundred 
masses to be said for her soul, and that one should go a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Walsingham, 
and give twenty nobles by the way to the poor Some othcr small legacies she left to her 
servants Wlicn the king heard she was sick, he sent a kind message to her , and the emperor's 
ambassador went to sce her and tocheer her up but when she found her sickness lke to 
prove mortal, she made one about her write a letter m her namc to the kng In the title 
she called him “ Her good lord, king, and husband She advised him to look to the health 
of his soul = She forgave him all the troubles he had cast her mtu She recommended their 
daughter Mary to lim, and desired he would be a loving father to her ‘She also desired 
that he would provide matches for her maids, who were but three , and that he would give 
her servants one year’s wages more than was due to them,’ and concludcd, lastly, “I mike 
this vow, that mine cycs desire you above all things” By anothc letter she recommended 
her daughter to the empcror’s crre On the 8th of January she diced, in the fifticth year of 
her age, thirty three years after she came to England She was a devout and pious princess, 
and led a severe and mortified hfe Inher greatness, sho wrought much with her own hands, 
and kept her women well employed about her, as appeared when the two legates came 
once to speak with her Shc came out to them with a skein of silk about her neck, and 
told them she had been within vt work with her women She was most passionately 
devoted to the mterests of the court of Rome, they bcuing so interwoven with her own, and, in 
a word, she 13 representcd 1s a most wonderful good woman Only I find on many occasions 
that the king complaincd much of her uncisiness and peevishness But whether the fault 
was 1n her humour, or im the provocations she met with, the reader may conjecture The 
king received the news of her death with somc regret , but he would not give Icave to bury 
her as she ordered, but made her body be Jud in the abbey church of Peterborough, which 
he afterwards converted to an cpiscopal cathcdral But queen Annc did not carry her death 
8. decently, for she expressed too much joy at it, both in her carnage and dress 

On the 4th of February the parliament sat, npon a prorogition of fourtecn months, (for 

A news» ™ the record there is no mention of any intermedial prorogition,) where a great 

sion of Pala- many laws relating to civil concerns were passed By the fifteenth act, the 
ment power that had been given by a former act to the king, for naming thirty-two 
persons to make a collection of ecclesiastical laws, was again confirmed , for nothing had 
been done upon the former act But there was no limitation of time 1m this act, and so 
there was nothing donc in pursuance of it 

The great business of this session of parliament was the suppressing the lesser monasterics 

Tho lesser How this went through the two houses we cannot know from the Journals, for 

roaigicial they are lost but all the lnstorians of that time tell us, that the report which 
ed the visitors made to the king was read if parhament, which represented the 
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manners of these honses so odiously, that the act was easily carried The preamble bears 
“* that small religious houses, under the number of twelve persons, had been long and noto- 
riously guilty of vicious and abominable living, and did much consume and waste their 
churches, lands, and other things belonging to them , and that for above two hundred years 
there had been many visitations for reforming these abuses, but with no success,—their 
vicious living increasing daily , so that, except small houses were dissolved and the religious 
put into greater monasteries, there could no reformation be expected in that matter 
Whereupon the king having received a full information of these abuses, both by Ins visitors 
and other credible ways, and considering that there were divers great monasteries, in which 
religion was well kept and observed, which had not the full number in them that they might 
and ought to receive, had made a full declaration of the premises m parhament Where- 
upon it was enacted, that all houses which might spend yearly 2007 or within it, should be 
suppressed, and their revenues converted to better uses, and they compelled to reform their 
lives” The lord Herbert thinks 1t strange that the statute in the printed book has no 
preamble, but begms bluntly Fuller tells us, that he wonders that lord did not see the 
record , and he sets down the preamble and says, the rest fellow as in the printed statute, 
chapter twenty-seventh, by a mistake for the twenty-eighth This shows that neither the 
one nor the other ever looked on the record for there 1s a particular statute of dissolution, 
distinct from the twenty-cighth chapter and the preamble which Fuller sets down belongs 
not to the twenty-eighth chapter, as he says, but to the eighteenth chapter, which was never 
printed , and the twenty-eighth relates m the preamble to that other statute which had 
given these monasteries to the king 

The reasons that were pretended for dissolving these houscs were, that whereas there was 
but a small number of persons in them, they entered into confederacies together, 
and their poverty set them on to use many ill arts to growrich They were 
also much abroad, and kept no manner of discipline in their houses But those 
houses wero generally much richer than they seemcd to be for the abbots raising great 
fines out of them, held the leases still low, and by that means they were not obliged to 
entertain a greater number in their house, and so enriched themselves and their brethren by 
the fines that were raiscd , for many houses then rated at two hundred pounds, were worth 
many thousands, as will appear to any that compares what they were then valued at (which 
18 collected by Speed) with what their estates are truly worth When this was passing in 
parhament, Stokesley bishop of London said, “ These lesser houses were as thorns soon 
plucked up, but the great abbots were like putrefied old oaks , yet they must needs follow, 
and so would others do in Christendom before many ycars were passed ” 

By another act, all these houses, their churches, lands, and all their goods, were given to 
the king and huis heirs and successors, together with all other houses, which within a year 
before the making of the act had been dissolved or suppressed, and for the gathering 
the revenues that belonged to them a new court was erected, called the court of the 
augmentations of the king’s revenue, which was to consist of a chancellor, a treasurer, an 
attorney and solicitor, and ten auditors, seventeen receivers, a clerk, an usher, and a 
messenger This court was to bring in the revenues of such houses as were now dissolved, 
excepting only such as the king by lis letters-patent continued im their former state, 
appointing a seal for the court, with full power and authority to dispose of these lands so as 
might be most for the king’s service 

Thus fell the lesser abbeys, to the number of 376, and soon after, this parhament, which 
had done the kmg such eminent service and had now sat six years, was dissolved, on the 
14th of April 

In the convocation, a motion was made of great consequence, that there should be a 

The Trans. tr2Hslation of the Bible in English, to be set up in all the churches of England 
lation of the Lhe clergy, when they procured Tindall’s translation to be condemned, and 
Bible in suppressed it, gave out that they intended to make a translation into the vulgar 
ci Ag de- tongue yet it was afterwards, upon a long consultation, resolved, that 1t was 

. free for the church to give the Bible in a vulgar tongue or not, as they pleased , 
and that the king was not obliged to it, and that at that time 1¢ was not at all expedient to 
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doit Upon which those that promoted the reformation made great complaints, and said it 
was visible the clergy knew there was an opposition between the Scriptures and thei doc- 
trine that they had first condemned Wickliff s translation, and then Tindal’s, and though 
they ought to teach men the word of God, yet they did all they could to suppress it 

In the times of tho Old Testament, the Scriptures were writ in the vulgar tongue, and all 
were charged to read and remember the law The apostles wrote im Greck, 
which was then the most common language inthe world Chinst did also appeal 
to the Scnptures, and sent the people to them and by what St Paul says of 
Timothy, 1t appears that children were then carly trained up in that study In the pnmi- 
tive church, as nations were convertcd to the faith the Bible was translated mto thur 
tongue The Latin translation was very ancient, the Bible was afterwards put into the 
Scythian, Dalmatian, and Gotluc tongues It continued thus for several ages, till the state 
of monkery rose, and then, when they cngrosscd the riches, and the popcs assumed thie 
dominion of the world, 11 was not consistent with thoso designs, nor with the arts used to 
prémote them, to Ict the Scriptures be much known, therefore legends and strange storics 
of visions, with other deviccs, were thought more proper for koeuping up their ercdit, and 
carrying on their ends 

It was now gencrally desired that if there were just exccptions against what Tindal had 
donc, these might be amended 1n a new transiition This was a plausible thing, and wrought 
much on all that heard it, who plainly concluded, that those who demcd the people the use 
of the Scriptures in their vulgar tongues, must needs know thcir own doctrine and practices 
to be imconsistent with it Upon these grounds Cranmer, who was projecting the most 
effectual means for promoting a reformation of doctrine, moved in convocation, that thcy 
should petition the king for leave to make 1 translation of the Bible = But Gardiner and all 
his party opposcd 1t, both 1n convocation and in secret with the king It was said, that all 

The oppos- the heresics and catravagant opinions which were then in Germany, and from 

tion made to thence commg over to England, sprang from the free use of the Suuptures And 
" whcreas in May the last ycar, minctcen Llollandcrs were accuscd of some heretical 
opinions, “denying Christ to be both God and man, or thot he took flish and blood of the 
Virgin Mary, or that the sacraments had any effcuct on those that received them, 10 which 
opinions fourteen of them remained obstinate, and were burned by pairs in several places , 1¢ 
was complaincd, that all those diew thar dimnible crrors from the mdiserect use of the 
Scnpturcs And to offer the Bible in the Enghsh tongue to the wholc nition, during these 
distractions, would prove, as thy pretendcd, the greatcst snare that could be Therefore 
they proposed, that there should be a short caposition of tho most uscful and necessary 
doctrincs of the Clinistian faith given to the people im the English tonguc, for the mstruction 
of the nation, which would keep them m a certain subjcetion to the king and the church, in 
mattors of faith 

The other paity, though they Inked well the publishing such a treatise im the vulgar 
tongue, yet by no means thought that sufficicnt, but said, the peopl. must be allowcd to 
scarch the Scripturc, by which they might be convinccd that such treatises were according to 
it = hese arguments prevailed with the two houscs of convocation So they pctitioned the 
king that he would give order to some to sct about 1t ‘To this, givat opposition was made 
at court Sonic, on the one hand, told the king that a diversity of opmons would arise 
out of 1, and that he could no more govern his subyccts 1f he gave wiy tu that But, on the 
other 4 und, 16 was represented, that nothing would make Ins supremacy so acceptable to the 
nation, and make the pope more hatcful, than to let them sec, that whcreas the popes had 
governed them by a blind obcdience, and kept them im darkncss, the kg brought them into 
the hght and gave them the free use of the word of God And nothing would more effectually 
extirpate the pope’s authority, and discover the impostures of the monks, than the Bible in 
English , m which all people would clearly discern there was no foundation for those things 
These arguments, jouncd with the power that thc queen had m hus affections, wer. so much 
considered by the king, that he gave order for setting about 1t immediately To whom that 
,work was committed, or how they proceeded in it, I know not For the account of these 
thyngs has not becn preserved, nor conycyed to us, with that care that the importance of the 
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thing required. Yet 1t appears that the work was carried on at a good rate . for three years 
after this it was printed at Pans, which shows they made all convenient haste in a thing 
that required so much deliberation 
But this was the last public good act of this unfortunate queen , who, the nearer she drew 
to her end, grew more full of good works She had distributed, in the last nine 
Bleed months of her hfe, between fourteen and fifteen thousand pounds to the poor, and 
was designing great and public good things. And by all appearance, if she had 
lived, the money that was raised by the suppression of religious houses had been better 
employed than it was In January, she brought forth a dead son This was thought to 
have made 111 impressions on the king and that, as he concluded from the death of his sons 
by the former queen, that the marnage was displeasing to God, so he might, upon this 
misfortune, begin to make the hke judgment of this marmage Sure enough the popish party 
were earnestly set against the queen, looking on her as the great supporter of heresy And 
at that time Fox, then bishop of Hereford, was in Germany at Smalcald, treating a league 
with the Protestant princes, who insisted much on the Augsburg Confession, There were 
The whole ™many conferences between Fox and doctor Barnes, and some others, with the 
Popizsh party Lutheran divines, for accommodating the differences between them, and the thing 
drove iton = was in a good forwardness All which was imputed to the queen Gardiner was 
then ambassador in France, and wrote earnestly to the king to dissuade him from entering 
into any religious league with these princes , for that would alienate all the world from lim, 
and dispose his own subjects to rebel The king thought the German princes and divines 
should have submitted all things to his judgment, and had such an opimon of his own 
learning, and was so puffed up with the flattering praises that he daily heard, that he grew 
impatient of any opposition, and thought that his dictates should pass for oracles And 
because the Germans would not receive them so, his mind was alienated from them 
But the duke of Norfolk at court, and Gardiner beyond sea, thought there might 
easily be found a mean to accommodate the king, both with the emperor and the pope, if 
the queen were once out of the way, for then he might freely marry any one whom he pleased, 
and that marriage, with the male issue of it, could not be disputed, whereas, as long as the 
queen lived, her marriage, as being yudged null from the beginning, could never be allowed 
by the court of Romo or any of that party with these reasons of state others of affection 
concurred The queen had been his wife three years, but at this time he entertained a secret 
love for Jane Scymour, who had all the charms both of beauty and youth im her person, and 
her humour was tempered between the severo gravity of queen Katharine and the gay 
pleasantness of qucen Anne The queen perceiving this alienation of the king’s heart, 
used all possible arts to recover that affection of whose decay she was sadly sensible But 
the success was quite contrary to what she designed , for the king saw her no more with 
those eyes which she had formerly captivated, but grew jealous, and ascribed these caresses 
to some other criminal affections, of which he began to suspect her This being one of the 
most memorable passages of tlus reign, I was at morc than ordinary pains to learn all I could 
concerning it, and have not only seen a great many letters that were writ by those that were 
set about the queen, and catched everything that fell from her and sent 1t to court, but have 
also seen an account of 1t, which the learned Spelman, who was a judge at that time, wnt 
with his own hand 1n his common-place book, and another account of 1t wnt by one Anthony 
Anthony, a surveyor of the ordnance of the Tower From all which I shall give a just and 
faithful relation of 1t, without concealing the least circumstance that may either seem 
favourable or unfavourable to her 
She was of a very cheerful temper, which was not always limited within the bounds of 
The King’s exact decency and discretion She had rallied some of the king’s servants more 
jealousy of than became her Her brother, the lord Rochford, was her friend as well as 
her brother, but his spiteful wife was jealous of him , and beng a woman of no sort 
of virtue, (as will appear afterwards by her serving queen Katharine Howard in her beastly 
practices, for which she was attamnted and executed,) she carried many stories to the king, 
or some about him, to persuade that there was a familiarity between the queen and her brother, 
beyond what so near a relation could justify. All that could be said for 1t was only this ;~- 
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that he was once seen leaning upon her bed, which bred great suspicion Henry Norms, that 
was groom of the stole, Weston and Brereton, that wero of the king’s privy-chamber, and 
one Mark Smeton, a musician, were all observed to have much of her favour And ther 
zeal in serving her was thought too warm and diligent to flow from a less active principle 
than love Many circumstances were brought to the king, which working upon his aversion 
to the queen, together with his affection to mistress Seymour, made him conclude her guilty 
Yet somewhat whieh himeelf observed or fancied at a tilting at Greenwich, 1s believed to 
have given the crisis to her run It 18 said that he spied her let her handkerchief fall to 
one of her gallants to wipe his face, bemg hot after a course © Whether she dropped 1t 
carelessly or of design, or whether there be any truth in that story, the letters concerning her 
fall making no mention of it, I cannot determine, for Spelman makes no mention of it, and 
gives a very different account of the discovery in these words ‘“‘ As for the evidence of this 
matter, 1t was discovered by the lady Wingfield, who had been a servant to the queen, and 
becoming on a sudden infirm some time before her death did swear this matter to ono of 
hef—” and here unluckily the rest of the page 1s torn off By this 1t seems there was no 
legal evidence against the queen, and that 1t was but a witness at second-hand who deposed 
what they heard the lady Wingfield swear Who this person was we know not, nor in what 
temper of mind the lady Wingfield might be when she swore 1t The safest sort of forgery, 
to one whose conscience can swallow it, 1s to lay a thing on a dead person’s name, where 
there 1s no fear of discovery beforo the great day, and when 1t was understood that the 
quéen had lost the king’s heart, many either out of their zeal to popery, or design to make 
their fortune, might be easily induced to carry a story of this nature And tls 1t seems was 
that which was brought to the king at Greenwich, who did thereupon immediately return to 
Whitehall, 1¢ being the Ist of May The queen was immediatcly restrained to her chamber, 
the other five were also seized on but none of them would confess anything, but Mark 
The Letters SMeton, as to any actual thing, so Cromwell wnt Upon this they were carried 
about ths tothe Tower The poor queen was im asad condition, she must not only fall 
on. ae under the king’s displeasure, but be both defamed and destroyed at once At 
first she smiled and carried 1t cheerfully, and said she believed the king did this 
only to prove her But when she saw it was in earnest, she desired to have the sacrament 
in her closet, and expressed great devotion, and seemed to be prepared for death 
The surprise and confusion she was in raised fits of the mother, which those about her 
did not seem to understand, but three or four Ictters which were writ by sir Wilham 
Kingston to secretary Cromwell, concermng her to court, say, that she was at somo times 
very devout, and cried much, and of a sudden would burst out in laughter, which are evident 
signs of vapours. When she heard that those who were accused with her were sent to the 
Tower, she then concluded herself lost, and said she should be sent tluther next, and talked 
idly, saying, “that if her bishops were about the king, they would all speak for her” She 
also said, ‘that she would be a saint in heaven, for she had done many good decds, and 
that there should be no rain, but heavy yudgments on the land, for what they wcre now doing 
to her” Her enemies had now gone too far not to destroy her Next day she was carned 
to the Tower, and some lords that met her on the river declared to her what her offences 
Shes put Were, upon which she made deep protestations of her mnocence and begged 
in the Tower, Icave to see the king, but that was not to be expected Whicn she was carficd into 
ae pleadsher the Tower, “she fell down on her knees, and prayed God to help her, as she was 
qnoeen“) not guilty of the thing for which she was accused’ That same day the king wrote 
to Cranmer to come to Lambeth, but ordered him not to come into lus presence, which was 
procured by the queen’s enemies, who took care that one who had such credit with the king 
should not come at him till they had fully persuaded him that she was guilty Her uncle’s 
lady, the lady Boleyn, was appomted to he m the chamber with her, which she took very 
ill, for, upon what reason I know not, she had been in very ill terms with her She enzaged 
her into much discourse, and studied to draw confessions from her | Whatsoever she said 
was presently sent to the court , and a woman full of vapours was hke enough to tell every- 
thing that was true, with a great deal more , for persons im that condition not only have no 
command of themselves, but are apt to say anything that comes in ther fancy 
L2 
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The duke of Norfolk and some of the king’s counci) were with her, but could draw nothing 
from her, thongh they made her believe that Norms and Mark had accused her. But when 
they were gone, slie fell down on her knees and wept, and prayed often, ‘* Jesu, have mercy 
on me,” and then fell a-laughing when that fit was over, she demred to have the sacrament 
still by her, that she might cry for mercy And she said to the heutenant of the Tower, she 
was as clear of the company of all men, as to sin, as she was clear from him, and that she 
was the king’s true wedded wife, and she cried out, “O Norms, hast thou accused me ? 
thou art in the Tower with me, and thou and I shall die together , and Mark, so shall thou 

But confess: 00” She apprehended they were to put her in a dungeon, and sadly bemoaned 
ed somein- her own and her mother’s misery, and asked them whether she must dic without 
discreot justice But they told her the poorest subjects had justice, much more would 
words she have it The same letter says, that Norris had not accused her, and that he 
said to her almoncr that he could swear for her, she was a good woman But she bemg 
made believe that he had accused her, and not being then so free in her thoughts as to 
consider that ordinary artifiec for drawing out confessions, told all she knew, both of fim 
and Mark, which, though 1t was not enough to destroy her, yet certamly wrought much 
on the jealous and alienated king She told them, “that she once asked Norris why he did 
not go on with lis marmage? who answered her, that he would yet tarry some time To 
which she replied, You look for dead men’s shoes , for if aught come to the king but good, 
you would look to have me He answered, if he had any such thought, he would his head 
were cut off Upon which she said, she could undo him if she pleased, and thereupon‘she 
fell out with him” As for Mark, who was then laid 1n 1rons, she said he was never 1n her 
chamber but when the king was last at Winchester, and then he came m to play on the 
virginals she said, “that she never spoke to him after that but on Saturday before May- 
day, when she saw lim standing in the window, and then she asked him why he was so sad , 
he said, 11 was no matter she answered, You may not look to have me speak to you as if 
you were a nobleman, since you are an inferior person No, no, madam, said he, a look 
sufficeth me She seemed more apprehensive of Weston than of anybody For on Whitsun- 
Monday last he said to her, that Norns came more to her chamber upon her account, than 
for anybody clse that was there She had observed that he loved a kmswoman of hers, 
and challenged him for it, and for not loving lus wife But he answered her, that there 
‘were women 1n tlic house whom he loved better than them both She asked, ‘ Who 1s that ? 
* Yourself,’ said he , upon which, she said, she dcfied him ” 

This misery of the queen’s drew aftcr 1t the common effects that follow persons under such 
a disgrace, for now all the court was against her, and every onc was courting the rising 
queen But Cranmer had not learned thcse arts, and had a better soul m him than to be 
capable of such baseness and ingratitude Ho had been much obliged by her, and had 
conceived a high opimon of her, and so could not casily receive 1] impressions of her , yet 
he knew the king’s temper, and that a downright justification of her would provoke him 
therefore he wiote the following letter, on the 3d of May, with all the softness that so tender 
a point required , in which he justified her, as far as was consistent with prudence and 
chanty The lettor shows of what 4 constitution he was that wrote 1t, and contains so 
many things that tend Inghly to her honour, that I shall mmsert 1t here as I copied 1t from 
the origfnal 

“¢ Pleaseth 16 your most noble grace, to be advertised, that at your grace’s commandment 

Cruma’s DY Mr Secretary his letters, written mn your grace’s name, I came to Lambeth 
Tetter tothe yesterday, and do thero remain to know your grace’s further pleasure And 
King about forsomuch as without your grace’s commandment, I dare not, contrary to the 
ae Inp  CoNtents of the said letters, presume to come unto your grace’s presence; 

nevertheless of my most bounden duty, I can do no less than most humbly to 
desire your grace, by your great wisdom, and by the assistance of God’s help, somewhat to 
suppress the deep sorrows of your prace’s heart, and to take all adversities of God’s hands 
both patiently and thankfully I cannot deny but your grace hath great causes many ways 
of lamentable heaviness and also that in the wrongful estimation of the world, your grace’s 
honour of every part 1s 60 Inghly touched (whether the things that commonly be spoken of 
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be true or not), that I remember not that ever Almighty God sent unto your grace any like 
occasion to try your grace’s constancy throughout, whether your highness can be content tu 
take of Ciod’s hand, as well things displeasant as pleasant And if he find in your most 
noble heart such an obedience unto his will, that your grace, without murmuration and 
overmuch heaviness, do accept all adversitics, not less thanking him, than when all tlings 
succeed after your grace’s will and pleasure, nor less procuring hus glory and honour , then I 
suppose your grace did never thing more acceptable unto him, since your first governance of 
this your realm And moreover, your prace shall give unto him occasion to multiply and 
increase his graces and benefits unto your highness, as he did unto Ins most faithful servant 
Job, unto whom, after Ins great calamities and heaviness, for lis obedient heart, and 
willing acceptation of God's scourge and rod, Addidit es Dominus cuncta duplhicia And 
if 1t be true, that 1s openly reported of the queen’s grace, 1f men had a right estimation of 
things, they should not esteem any part of your grace’s honour to be touched thereby, 
but her honour only to be clearly disparaged And I am in such a perplexity, that 
my mind 1s clean amazid = For I never had better opmmion in woman, than 1 had in 
her, which maketh mc to think, that she should not be culpable And again, I think 
your Inghncss would not have gone so far, cacept she had surcly been culpable Now 
I think that your grace best knowcth, that next unto your grace, I was most bound unto 
her of all creatures hving Whercfore I most humbly beseech your grace to suffer me im 
that, which both God's law, nature, and also her kindness, bindeth me unto, that is, that I 
may with your grace’s favour wish and pray for her, that shc may declare herself inculpable 
and innocent And if she be found culpable, considering your gracc s goodness towards her, 
and from what condition your gracc of your only mcre goodness took her, and set the crown 
upon her head , I repute him not your grace’s faithful servant and subjcet, nor true unto the 
rcalm, that would not desire the offence without mercy to be punished, to the examplc of all 
other And as I loved her not a )ittle, for the love which I yudged her to bear towards God 
and his gospel , so 1f she be proved culpable, there 1s not onc that loveth God and his gospel, 
that ever will favour her, but must hate lier above all other, and the more thcy favour the 
gospel, the more they will hate her for then there was never creature in ow time that so 
much slandered the gospel] And God hath sent her this pumshment, for that she feignedly 
hath professed Ins gospel in her mouth, and not m heart and deed And though she have 
offended so that she hath deserved never to be reconciled unto your grace’s favom , yet 
Almighty God hath mamfoldly declared Ins goodness towards your grace, and never offended 
you But your grace, I am sure, knowledgeth that you have offended him Wherefore I 
trust that your grace will bear no less cntire favour unto the truth of the gospel than you 
did before forsomuch as your grace’s favour to the gospel was not led by affuction unto her, 
but by zcal unto the truth And thus I beseech Almighty God, whose gospel he hath 
ordained your grace to be defender of, ever to preserve your grace from all evil, and give you 
at the end the promise of his gospel From Lambcth, the 3d day of May 
“ After I had written tlus letter unto your grace, my lord chancellor, my lord of Oxford, 
my lord of Sussex, and my lord chamberlain of your grace’s house, sent for mc to come unto 
the Star-chamber, and there declared unto me such things as your pracc’s pleasure was they 
should make me privy unto, for the which I am most bounden unto your grace And 
what communication we had together, I doubt not but they will make the truc report thereof 
unto your grace Iam excecdingly sorry that such faults can be proved by the queen as I 
heard of their relation But I am, and ever shall be, your faithful subject, 
“Your grace’s most humble subject and chaplain, 
T Cantuariensis ” 


But jealousy, and the king’s new affection, had quite defaced all the remainders of esteem 
for his late beloved qucen Yet the ministers continued practising, to get further evidence 
for the tmal , which was not brought on till the 12th of May , and then Norns, 
Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried by a commission of Oyer and 
Terminer in Westminster Hall They were twice indicted, and the indictments 
were found by two grand juries, in the counties of Kent and Middlescx,, the crimes with 
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which they were charged being said to be done in both these counties. Mark Bmeton 
confessed he had known the queen carnally three times the other three pleaded not guilty, 
but the jury, wpon the evidence formerly mentioned, found them all guilty , and yudgment 
was given, that they should be drawn to the place of execution, and some of them to be 
hanged, others to be beheaded, and all to be quartered, as guilty of high treason On the 
15th of May, the qucen and her brother the lord Rochford (who was a peer, having been 
made a viscount when his father was created earl of Wiltshire) were brought to be tried by 
their peers , the duke of Norfolk being lord high steward for that occasion Wath him sate 
the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and twenty-five more peers, 
of whom their father the earl of Wiltshire was one* Whether this unnatural compliance 
was imposed on him by the imperious king, or officiously submitted to by himself, that he 
might thereby be preserved from the ruin that fell on his family, 13 not known Here the 
queen of Eagland, by an unheard-of precedent, was brought to the bar, and indicted of hgh 
treason The crimes charged on her were, that she had procured her brother and the other 
four to lie with her, which they had done often, that she had said to them that the king never 
had her heart, and had said to every one of them by themselves, that she loved them better 
than any person whatsoever, which was to the slander of the issue that was begotten 
between the king and her, and this was treason, according to the statute made in the 
26th year of this reign (so that the law that was made for her and the issue of her marriage 18 
now made use of to destroy her) It was also added in the indictment, that she and her 
complices had conspired the king’s death but this 1t seems was only put in to swell the 
charge , for if there had been any evidence for 1t, there was no need of stretching the other 
statute , or if they could have proved the violatmg of the queen, the known statute of the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of Edward III had been sufficient When the indictment was 
read, she held up her hand and pleaded not guilty, and so did her brother, and did answer 
the evidence that was brought against her discreetly One thing 1s remarkable, that Mark 
Smeton, who was tho only person that confcssed anything, was never confronted with the 
queen, nor was kept to be an evidence against her, for he had received his sentence three 
days before, and so could be no witness in law but perhaps, though he was wrought on to 
confoss, yet they did not think he had confidence enough to aver it to the queen’s face, 
therefore the evidence they brought, as Spelman says, was the oath of a woman that was 
dead, yet tlus, or rather the terror of offending the king, so wrought on the lords, that they 
found her and her brother gmity and judgment was given that she should be burnt or 
beheaded at the king’s pleasure Upon which Spelman observes, that whereas burning 18 the 
death which the law appoints for a woman that 1s attamted of treason, yet since she had 
been queen of England, they left 1t to the king to determime whether she should die so 
infamous a death or be beheaded , but the judges complaimed of this way of proceeding, and 
said such a disjunctive in @ judgment of treason had never been seen The lord Rochford 
was also condemned to be beheaded and quartered Yet all this did not satisfy the enraged 
king, but the marnage between him and her must be annulled, and the issue illegitimated 

The king remembered an intrigue that had been between her and the earl of Northumberland, 
which was mentioned in the former book , and that the then lord Piercy had said to the 
cardinal, ‘that he had gone so far before witnesses, that 1t lay upon his conscience, so that 
he could not go back ” this it’s hke mght be some promise he made to marry her, per verba 
de futuro, which though 1t was no precontract in itself, yet 1t seems the poor queen was either 
so ignorant or 80 11] advised as to be persuaded afterwards 1t was one, though 1t’s certain that 
nothing but a contract per verba de presents could be of any force to annul the subsequent 
marnage The kimg and his council, reflecting upon what 1t seems the cardinal had told 
him, resolved to try what could be made of 1t, and pressed the earl of Northumberland to 
confess a contract between him and her But he took his oath before the two archbishops, that 
there was no contract nor promise of marnage ever between them, and received the sacrament 
upon 1¢ before the duke of Norfolk and others of the king’s learned council in the law spiritual, 
Wishing 16 might be to his damnation if there was any such thing (concerning which I have 


* This is an error Tho earl of Wiltshire was not one of hor yudges See the Addenda at the end of this book 
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seon the original declaration under his own hand) Nor could they draw any confession 
from the queen before the sentence, for certainly if they could have done that, the divorce 
hed gone before the trial , and then she must have been tried only as marchioness of Pembroke 
But now she lying under so terrible a sentence, 1t 18 most probable that either some hopes 
Upon an ex- Of life were given her, or at least she was wrought on by the assurances of 
torted confee- mitigating that cruel part of her judgment, of bemg burnt, into the milder part 
sion indie = of the sentence, of having her head cut off, so that she confessed a precontract, 
vores and on the 17th of May was brought to Lambeth, and im court, the afflicted 
archbishop sitting yudge, some persons of quality being present, she confessed some just and 
lawful 1mpediments, by which 1¢ was evident that her marnage with the king was not valid 
Upon which confession, the marnage between the king and her was judged to have been null 
and void The record of the sentence is burnt, but these particulars are repeated in the 
act that passed in the next parliament, touching the succession to the crown It seems this 
was secretly done, for Spelman wntes of it thus ‘It was said there was a divorce made 
between the king and her, upon her confessing a precontract with another before her 
marriage with the king ” so then 1t was then only talked of, but not generally known 

The two sentences that were passed upon the qucen, the one of attainder for adultery, the 
other of divorce because of a precontract, did so contradict one another, that 1t was apparent 
one, 1f not both, of them must be unjust For 1f the marmage between the king and her was 
null from the beginning, then since she was not the kings wedded wife, there could be no 
adultery And her marriage to the king was cither a true marniage, or not if it was true, 
then the annulling of 1 was unjust, and if 1t was no true marniagc, then the attainder was 
unjust, for there could be no breach of that faith which was never given So that 1t 1s plain, 
the king was resolved to be rid of her, and to illegitimate her daughter, and 1n that trans- 
port of lus fury, did not consider that the very method he took discovered the injustice of 
his proceedings against her. Two days after this, she was ordered to be exccuted in the 
green on Tower-ll How she received these tidings, and how steadfast she contmued in 
the protestations of her innocence, will best appear by the following circumstances —The 
day before she suffered, upon a strict scarch of her past hfe, she called to mind, that she had 
played the step-mother too severely to lady Mary, and had done her many injuries Upon 
Her prepara- Which she made the lieutenant of the Tower's lady sit down in the chair of state, 
tion for which the other, after some ceremony, doing, she fell down on her knees, and with 
death many tears charged the lady, as she would answer it to God, to go in her name, 
and do, as she had done, to the lady Mary, and ask her forgiveness for the wrongs she had 
done her And she said, she had no quiet in her conscience till she had done that But 
though she did in ths what became a Chnistian, the lady Mary could not so eamly pardon 
these injuries, but retained the resentments of them her whole life 

This ingenuity and tenderness of conscience about lesser matters 1s a great presumption, 
that if she had been guilty of more eminent faults, she had not continued to the last denying 
them, and making protestations of her mnocency For that same mght she sent her last 
message to the king, and acknowledged herself much obliged to him, that had continued still 
to advance her She said he had, from a private gentlewoman, first made her a marchioness, 
and then a queen, and now, since he could raise her no higher, was sending her to be a saint 
in heaven she protested her mnocence, and recommended her daughter to his care And 
her carmage that day she died will appear from the following letter, writ by the lieutenant 
of the Tower, copied from the origmal, which I insert, because the copicr employed by the 
lord Ierbert has not writ it out faithfully , for I cannot think that any part of 1t was left 
out on design 


‘‘Sirn,—These shall be to advertise you I have received your letter, where you would 
have strangers conveyed out of the Tower , and so they be, by the means of Richard Gressum 
The Leute. 204 Walham Loke, and Wythspall But the number of strangers past not thirty, 
nant of the and not many hothe*, and the ambassador of the emperor had a servant there, 
Tower's let- and honestly put out sir, 1f we have not an hour certain, as 1 may be known 

: in London, I think here will be but few, and I thik a reasonable number were 
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best, for I suppose she will declare herself to be a good woman, for ail men but for the king, 
at the hour of-her death For this morning she sent for me, that I mght be with her at 
such time as she received the good lord, to the intent I should hear her speak as touching 
her mnocency alway to be clear And in the writing of this she sent for me, and at my 
coming she said, ‘Mr Kingston, I hear say I shall not die aforenoon, and I am very sorry 
therefore, for I thought to be dead by this time, and past my pain’ I told her it should be 
no pain, 1t was so sottel And then she said, ‘I heard say the executioner was very good, 
and I have a little neck,’ and put her hands about 1t, laughing heartily I have seen many 
men, and also women, executed , and that they have been in great sorrow, and to my know- 
ledge this lady has much joy and pleasure m death Sur, her almoner 1s continually with 
her, and had been since two o'clock after midnight This 1s the effect of anything that 19 
here at this time, and thus fare-you-well — Yours, 
“ Wiutram Kinaston ” 


A little before noon, being the ]9th of May, she was brought to the scaffold, where she 
made a short speech to a great company that came to look on the last scene of 
ane Excen tins fatal tragedy, the chicf of whom were tho dukes of Suffolk and Rich- 
mond, the lord chancollor, and sccretary Cromwell, with the lord mayor, the 
shenffs and aldermen of London She said, “ She was come to die, as she was judged by 
the law , she would accuse none, nor say anything of the ground upon which she was judged 
She prayed heartily for the king, and called nm a most merciful and gentle prince, and 
that he had been always to her a good, gentle, sovereign lord and 1f any would meddle with 
her cause, she required them to yudge the best And so she took her leave of them, and of 
the world , and heartily desired they would pray for her” After she had been some time 
mn her devotions, her last words being, “ Zo Chast I commend my soul,” her head was cut 
off by the hangman of Calais, who was brought over as more expert at belicading than any 
in England her eyes and lips were observed to move after her head was cut off, as Spelman 
writes , but her body was thrown into a common chest of clm-tree that was made to put 
arrows 1n, and was buried in the chapel within the Tower before twelve o'clock 
Her brother with the other four did also suffer , none of them were quartered, but they 
were all beheaded, except Smeton, who was hanged It was generally said, that he was 
corrupted into that confession, and had his life promised him, but 1t was not fit to let him 
hve to tell tales Norms had been much in the king’s favour, and an offcr was made lum of 
Ins life, 1f he would conftss Ins guilt and accuse the queen But he generously rejected 
that unhandsome proposition, and said, “that m lus conscience he thought her imnocent of 
these things laid to her charge, but whether she was or not, he would not accuse her of 
anything, and he would die a thousand tumes rather than ruin an innocent person ” 
These proceedings occasioncd as great variety of censures, as thure were diversity of :nter- 
The several ests The Popish party said, the justice of God was visible, that she who had 
ecnsures that gupplanted queen Katharine met with the hke and harder measure, by the same 
Sc um =~ means_~=- Some took notice of her famt Justifying herself on the scaffold, as if her 
thoscproceed- conscience had then prevailed so far, that shc could no longer deny a thing for 
ings which she was so soon to answer at another tribunal But others thought her 
care of her daughter made her speak so tenderly, for she had observed, that queen Katha- 
rine’s obstinacy had drawn thc king’s indignation on her daughter, and therefore that she 
alone might bear her misfortunes, and derive no share of them on her daughter, she spake in 
a style that could give the king no just offence and as she said enough to justify herself, so 
she said as much for the king’s honour as could be expected Yet im a letter that she wrote 
to the king from the Tower (which will be found im tho collection), she pleaded 
her mnocence in a strain of so much wit, and moving passionate eloquence, as 
perhaps can scarce be parallelod certainly her spirits were much exalted when 
she wrote it, for 1¢ 18 a pitch above her ordinary style Yet the copy I take 1t from, lying 
among Cromwell's other papers, makes me belicve 1t was truly written by her 
Her carriage seemed too free, and all people thought that some freedoms and levities im 
her had encouraged those unfortunate persons to speak such bold things to her, since few 
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attenipt upon the chastity, or make declarations of love, to persons of so exalted a quality, 
except they see some invitations, at least in their carnage Others thought that a free and 
jovial temper might, with great innocence, though with no discretion, lead one to all those 
things that were proved against her, and therefore they concluded her chaste, though indis- 
crect Others blamed the king, and taxed Ins cruelty im proceeding so severely against a 
person whose chastity he had reason to be assured of, since she had resisted his addresses 
near five years, till he legitimated them by marmage But others excused him = It 18 cer- 
tain her carriage had given just cause of some jealousy, and that being the rage of a man, 1t 
was no wonder if a king of his temper, concuiving 1t against one whom he had 80 signally 
obliged, was transported into unjustifiable excesses * 

Others condemned Cranmer, as a man that obsequiously followed all the king's appetites , 
and that he had now divorced the king a second time, which showed that his conscience was 
governed by the king’s pleasure as lis supreme law But what he did was unavoidable 
For whatever motives drow from her the confession of that precontract, he was obliged to 
give sentence upon it and that which she confessed being such as made her incapable to 
contract marriage with the king, he could not decline the giving of sentence upon so formal 
a confession Some loaded all that favoured thc Reformation, and said, 1t now appeared 
what a woman their great patroncss and supporter had been But to those 1t was answered, 
that her faults, 1f truc, being sccret, could cast no reflection on those, who being ignorant of 
them made use of her protection And the church of Rome thought not their cause suffered 
by the enraged cruelty and ambition of the cursed Irene, who had convened the second 
council of Nice, and set up the worslup of imagcs again m the East , whom the popes con- 
tinued to court and magmfy, after her barbarous murder of her son, with other acts of 
unsatiated spite and ambition Therefore they had no rcason to think the worsc of persons 
for claiming the protection of a queen, whose faults (if she was at all crrminal) were unknown 
to them when they made usc of her 

Some have since that time concluded 1t a great evidence of her guilt, that during her 
daughter's long and glorious reign, there was no full nor complcte vindication of her pub- 
lished For the writers of that time thought 1t enough to speak honourably of her, and, am 
general, to eall her mnocent But nons of them evcr attemptcd a clear discussion of the 
particulars laid to her charge This had been much to her daughter's honour, and therefore, 
since 1t was not donc, others concluded 1t could not be done, and that ther knowledge of 
her guilt restrained thar pens But others do not at all allow of that inference, and thnk 
rather that 1 was the grcat wisdom of that time not to suffer such things to be called in 
question , since no wise government will admit of a debate about the clearness of the prince’s 
title For the very attempting to prove it, weakens it more than any of the proofs that are 
brought can confirm it, therefore 1f was prudently done of that queen and her great minis- 
ters, never to suffer any vindication or apology to be wntten Some indiscretions could not 
be demed, and these would all have been catched hold of, and »mproved by the busy emis- 
saries of Rome and Spain 

But nothing did more evidently discover the sccret cause of this queen’s ruin, than the 
king’s marrying Jane Seymour, tho day aftcr her execution She of all kmg Henrys wives 
gained most on his csteem and affection but she was happy m one thing, that she did not 
outhve his love , otherwise she might have fallen as signally as her predeccssor had done 
Upon this turn of affurs a great chango of counsels followed 

There was nothing now that kept the emperor ind the king at a distance but the 
The Lad,  wegitimation of the lady Mary, and if that matter had becn adjusted, the king 

aady 
Mary endea- WaS 1n no more hazard of trouble from lnm therefore 1t was proposed that she 
voursaiccon might be again restored to the kings favour She found tlus was the best 
yee opportunity she could ever look for, and thercfore laid hold on 1t, and wrote an 
humblc submission to the king, and desired again to be admitted to his prescnce 
But her submissions had some reserves in them, therefore she was pressed to be more exprcss 


* It has becn assented that king Hemy, when his hfe duct towards Aunc Boliyn Scc further, parti book 3, 
was drawing to a closc, testified some remotse for hiscon- an 1536 
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in her acknowledgments At this she stuck long, and had almost embroiled herself again 
with her father She freely offered to submit to the laws of the land about the succession, 
and confessed the fault of her former obstmacy But the king would have her acknowledge 
that his marnage to her mother was incestuous and unlawful, and to renounce the pope's 
authonty and to accept him as supreme head of the church of England These things were 
of hard digestion with her, and she could not easily swallow them, so she wrote to 
Cromwell, to befriend her at the king’s hands Upon which many letters passed between 
them. He wrote to her, that 1t was impossible to recover her father’s favour, without a full 
and clear submission in all points So 1n the end she yielded, and sent the followmg paper, 
all written with her own hand, which 1s set down, as it was copied from the original yet 
extant 

‘‘The confession of me, the lady Mary, made upon certain points and articles under 
ice cabenik: written , mn the which, asI do now plainly, and with all mine heart, confess and 
sonunder Geclare mine inward sentence, belief, and judgment, with a due conformity of 
herown hand obedience to the laws of the realm , so minding for ever to persist and continfie 
red Gab in this determination, without change, alteration, or variance, I do most humbly 

: beseech the king’s highness my father, whom I have obstinately and mobediently 

offended in the demal of the same heretofore, to forgive mune offences therein, and to take 
me to his most gracious mercy 

‘‘ First, I confess and acknowledge the kmgs majesty to be my sovereign lord and king, 
in the imperial crown of this realm of England, and do submit myself to his highness, and 
to all and singular laws and statutes of this realm, as becometh a true and faithful subject to 
do, which I shall also obey, keep, observe, advance, and maintain, according to my bounden 
duty, with all the power, force, and qualities, that God hath endued me with, during my 
hfe 

‘* Item, I do recogmse, accept, take, repute, and knowledge, the king’s ughness to be 
supreme head in earth, under Chnst, of tho church of England, and do utterly refuse the 
bishop of Rome’s pretended authority, power, and jurisdiction within this realm heretofore 
usurped, according to the laws and statutes made in that behalf, and of all the king’s true 
subjects humbly received, admitted, obeyed, kept, and observed, and also do utterly 
renounce and forsake all manner of remedy, interest, and advantage, which I may by any 
means claim by the bishop of Rome's laws, process, jurisdiction, or sentence, at this present 
time, or in anywise hereafter, by any manner of title, colour, mean, or case, that 18, shall, 
or can be devised for that purpose Mary. 


* Ttem, I do frecly, frankly, and for the discharge of my duty towards God, the king's 
highncas, and his Jaws, without other respect, recognise and knowledg, that the marnage 
heretofore had between his majesty, and my mother the late princess dowager, was by 
God's law, and man’s law, incestuous and unlawful Mary” 


Upon this she was again received into favour One circumstance I shall add, that shows 
the frugality of that time In the establishment that was made for her family, 
there was only 40/ a quarter assigned for her privy purse I have seen a letter 
of hers to Cromwell, at the Christmas quarter, desiring him to let the king 
know, that she must be at some extraordinary expense that season, that so he might 
increase her allowance, since the 40/ would not defray the charge of that quarter 
For the lady Elizabeth, though the king divested her of the title of princess of Wales, yet 
The lady he continued still to breed her up in the court, with all the care and tenderness 
Blizabeth Of afather And the new queen, what from the sweetness of her disposition, 
well used by and what out of compliance with the king, who loved her much, was as kind to 
the king aod her agif she had been her mother of which I shall add one pretty evidence, 
ere though the cluldishness of 1t may be thought below the gravity of a listory , yet 
by 1¢ the reader will see, both the kindness that the king and queen had for her, and that 
they allowed her to subscribe “ daughter ” There are two original letters of hers yet remainmg, 
writ to the queen when she was with child of king Edward, the one in Itahan, the other in 
English , both writ in a fair hand, the same that she wrote all the rest of her hfe But the 
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conceits in that wnt im English, are so pretty, that 1¢ will not be unacceptable to the reader 
to see this first blossom of so great a princess when she was not full four years of age, she 
being burn in September 1533, and this writ in July 1537 


** Although your highness’ letters be most joyful to mein absence, yet considering what pain 
Her letter to 24 18 to you to write, your grace bemg so great with child, and so mckly, your 
the queen | commendation were enough in my lord’s letter I much rejoice at your health, 
when not four with the well-hking of the country, with my humble thanks that your grace 
years of e¢° wished me with you till I were weary of that country Your highness were 
hike to be combered, 1f I should not depart till I were weary beng with you although it 
were in the worst soil in the world, your presence would make it pleasant I cannot 
reprove my lord for not domg your commendations 1n his letter, for he did it, and although 
he had not, yet I will not complain on him, for that he shall be dihgent to give me know- 
ledge from time to time how his busy child doth, and if I were at his birth, no doubt I 
would see him beaten, for the trouble he has put youto Mr Denny, and my lady, with 
humble thanks prayeth most entirely for your grace, praymg the Almighty God to send 
you a most lucky deliverance And my mistress wishcth no less, giving your highness most 
humble thanks for her commendations Writ with very hittle leisure, this last day of July 

“Your humble daughter, 
© ELIZABETH ” 


But to proceed to more scrious matters A parliament was summoned to meet the 8th 

A vow Par. Of dune If full forty days be necessary for a summons, then the writs must 
hament have been issued forth the day before the late quecn’s disgiace , so that 1t was 
called designed before the justs at Greenwich, and did not flow from anything that 
then appeared When the parliament met, the lord chancellor Audley, in his speech, 
told them, “that when the former parlament was dissolved, the king had no 

pi chdailad thoughts of summoning a new one so soon But for two reasons he had now 
called them The one was, that he finding himself subject to so many mmfirmities, 

and considering that he was mortal (a rare thought in a princc), he desired to settle an 
apparent heir to the crown, im case he should die without children lawfully begotten The 
other was, to repeal an act of the former parliament, concerning the succession of the crown, 
to the issue of the king by queen Ann Boleyn Ife desired them to reflect on the great 
troubles and vexation the king was involved in by his first unlawful marrmage, and the 
dangers he was in by his second, which might well have fmghted anybody from a third 
marnage But Anne, and her conspirators, bemg put to death, as they well deserved , the 
king, at the humble request of the nobility, and not out of any carnal concupiscence, was 
pleased to marry again, a queen, by whom there were very probable hopes of his having 
children therefore he recommended to them to provide an heir to the crown by the king’s 
direction, who, if the king died without children lawfully begotten, might rule over them 
He desired they would pray God earnestly, that he would grant the king issue of his own 
body, and return thanks to Almighty God, that preserved such a king to them out of so 
many eminent dangers, who employed all his care and endeavours, that he might keep his 
whole people m quiet, peace, and perfect charity, and leave them so to those that should 

succeed him ” 
But though this was the clief cause of calling the parhament, it seems the mmmisters met 
with great difficulties, and therefore spent much time in preparing men’s minds 
Ldeateid samen 7 t brought into the ho 

Biicsamion or the bill about the succession to the crown was no ght into the house 
of lords before the 30th day of June, that the lord chanccllor offered 1t to the house 

It went through both houses without any opposition It contained, first, “a repeal of the 
former act of succession, and a confirmation of the two sentences of divorce, the issue of both 
the king’s former marmages being declared illegitimate, and for ever excluded from claiming the 
mheritance of the crown, as the king’s lawful heirs by Imeal descent The attamder of queen 
Anne and her complices 18 confirmed Queen Anne 1s said to have been inflamed with pnde, 
and carnal desires of her body , and, having confederated herself with her complices, to have 
comunutted divers treasons, to the danger of the king’s royal person (with other aggravating 
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words), for which she had justly suffered death, and 1s now attainted by act of parhament.. 
And all things that had been said or done against her, or her daughter, being contrary to an 
act of parliament then in force, are pardoned , and the mheritance of the crown 1s established 
on the issue of queen Jane, whether male or female, or the king’s issue by any other wife 
whom he might marry afterwards 

“* But since 1t was not fit to declare to whom the succession of the crown belonged after the 
king's death, lest the person so designed might bo thereby enabled to raise trouble and 
commotions , therefore they considering the king’s wise and excellent government, and 
confiding in the Jove and affcction which he bore to his subjects, did give lim full power to 
declare the succession to the crown, cither by Ins letters patcnt under the great seal, or by 
his last will, signed with lus hand, and promised all faithful obedience to the pcrsons named 
by hin And if any, so designed to succeed im default of others, should endeavour to 
usurp upon those before them, or to exclude them, they are declared traitors, and were to 
forfeit all the nght they might thercafttr claim to the crown And if any should maintain 
the lawfulness of the former marriages, or that the issue by them was legitimate, or refused 
to swear to tlic king’s issuc by qucen Jane, they were also declared traitors ” 

By thus act 1t may appear how absolutcly this king reigned m England Many questioned 
much the vahdity of 1t, and (as shall afterwards appcar) the Scots said, that the succession 
to the crown was not witlin the parhament’s powcr to detcrmine about 1t, but must go by 
inheritance to their king, in default of issue by thiskmg Yet by this, the king was enabled 
to settle the crown on lus cluldren, whom he had now declarcd illegitimate, by which he 
brought them more absolutcly to depend upon Inmself Ie neither made them desperate, 
nor gavo them any further mght than what they were to derive purcly from Ins own good 
pleasure This did also much paufy the emperor, since lis kimmswoman was, though not 
restored in blood, yet put im a capacity to succecd to the crown 

At this timc thcre came a new proposition from Rome, to try 1f the king would accom- 

the Pope modate matters with the pope Pope Clement VII dicd two years before this, 
cndeavoured ™ the year 1534, and cardinal Farnese succeeded lim, called pope Paul TIT Tc 
areconciiin- had before this made one unsuccessful attempt upon the king, but upon the 
with the beheading of the bishop (and declared cardinal) of Rochester, he had thundered 

oe a most termble sentence of deposition against the king, and designed to commit 
the execution of 1t to the emperor yet now, when quecn Katharme and qucen Anne, who 
were the occasions of the rupture, were both out of the way, he thought 1t was a proper 
conjuncture to try if a reconciliation could be effected This he proposcd to sir Gregory 
Cassali, who was no more the king’s ambassador at Rome, but was still Ins correspondent 
there The pope desired he would move the king im it, and Jet him know that he had ever 
favoured Ins cause in the former pope's time, and though he was forced to give out a sentence 
against lum, yet he had never any intention to procecd upon 1¢ to furthcr extremities 

But the king was now so entirely alienated from the court of Rome, that to cut off all 
hopes of reconciliation, he procured two acts to be passed in tlus parhament 
The one was for the utter extinguishing the authority of the bishop of Rome It 
was brought into the house of lords on the 4th of July , and was read the first time the 5th, 
and the second time on the 6th of July, and lay at the committee till the 12th Andon the 
14th 1t was sent down to the commons, who, 1f there be no mistoke in the Journal, sent 1¢ 
up that same day they certainly made great haste, for the parlament was dissolved in 
four days 

** The preamble of thus first act contains severe reflections on the bishop of Rome (whom 
some called the pope), who had long darkened God's word, that 1t mght serve his pomp, 
glory, avarice, ambition, and tyranny, both upon the souls, bodies, and goods of all 
Christians , excluding Christ out of the rule of man’s soul, and princes out of their 
dominions and had exacted in England great sums, by dreams, and vanities, and other 
superstitious ways Upon thiese reasons Ing usurpations had been by law put down 1n this 
nation, yot many of Ins ennssines were still practising up and down the kingdom, and per- 
guading people to acknowledge Ins pretended authority Therefore every person so offending 
after the last of July next to come, was to incur the pains of a premumire, and all officers, 
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both civil and ecclesiastical, were commanded to make inquiry about such offences, under 
several penalties ” 

On the 12th of July, a bill was brought m concerning privileges obtained from the see of 
Rome, and was read the first time And on the 17th 1t was agreed to, and sent down to the 
commons, who sent 1t up again the next day It bears, that the popes had, during ther 
usurpation, “ granted many immunities to several bodies and societies in England, which 
upon that grant had been now long mn use therefore all these bulls, breves, and everything 
depending on or flowing from them, were declared void and of no force Yet all marnages 
eclebrated by virtuc' of them, that were not otherwise contrary to the law of God, were 
declared good in law, and all consecrations of bishops by virtue of them were confirmed 
And for the future, all who enjoyed any privileges by bulls, were to bring them 1m to the 
chancery, or to such persons as the king should appoint for that end = And the archbishop of 
Canterbury was lawfully to grant ancw the effects contained in them , which grant was to 
pass under the preat seal, and to be of full force in law” 

“This struck at the abbots’ nghts But they were glad to bear a diminution of their great- 
ness, so they might save the whole, which now lay at stake By the thirteenth act, they 
corrected an abuse which had come in, to evade the force of a statute made in the twenty- 
first year of tlis king, about the residence of all ecclesiastical persons in thar ivings Onc 
qualification that did excuse from residence, was their staying at the university for the com- 
pleting of their studies Now 1t was found, that many dissolute clergymen went and hved 
at the universities, not for their studies, but to be excused from serving their cures So it 
was enacted, that non above the age of forty, that were not either heads of houses, or public 
readers, should have any exemption from their residence, by virtue of that clause m the 
former act And those under that age should not have the benefit of it, cxcept they were 
prescnt at the lectures, and performed their exercises in the schools 

By another act, there was provision made against the prejudice the king’s hens might 
receive, before they werc of age, by parhaments held in their non-age , that whatsoever acts 
were made before they were twenty-four years of age, they might at any time of their hves 
after that ropeal and annul, by thew Ictters patent, which should have equal force with a 
repeal by act of parhament From these acts it appcars that the king was absolute master 
both of the affections and fears of his subjccts, when in a new parlament callcd on a sudden, 
and in a session of six wicks, from the 8th of June to the 18th of July, acts of this import- 
ance were passed without any protcst or public opposition 

But having now opened the business of the parlamcnt as it relates to the state, I must 

The Pro.  2eXt give an account of the convocation, which sat at this time, and was very 
ceedings in busy, as appers by the journal of the house of lords, in which tls 1s given for a 
the Convoca yeason of many adjournments, becwuse the spiritual lords were busy in the con- 
oe vocation It sat down on the 9th of June, according to Fuller s extract, it being 
the custom of all this reign for that court to meet two or three days after the parhament 
Hither Cromwell came as the king’s vicar-gencral but he was not yet vicegerent * For 
he sat next the archbishop, but when he had that dignity, he sat above hmm Nor do I 
find him styled in any writing vicegerent for some time after tlis, though the lord Ier- 
bert says, he was made vicegerent the ]8th of July this year, the same day in which the 
parliament was dissolved 

Latimer, bishop of Worcester, preached the Latin sermon, on these words,—“ The cluldren 
of this world are wiser 1n their generation, than the cluldren of hght ’ Pe was the most cele- 
brated preachcr of that time, the simplicity and plaimncss of Ins matter, with a serious and 
fervent action that accompanied 1t, being preferred to more learned and elaborate composures 
On the 21st of June, Cromwell moved that they would confirm the sentence of the invalidity 
of the king’s marriage with qucen Anne, which was accordingly done by both houses of con- 
vocation But certamly Fuller was asleep when he wrote, ‘ that ten days before that, the 
archbishop had passed the sentenco of divorce, on the day before the queen was bcheaded ” 


* In a public instrument in Fuller's History of Cam- 1539 (in Dugdale), he 1s styled Vicarins Generalis So 
bridge, p 109, dated Oct 22, 1535, Ciomwoll 15 styled that these two titles seem to have been used promiscuous), 
vicegeicut that year, and m the wit of summons, in —Anon Connect 
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whereas rf he had considered this more fully, he must have seen that the queen was put to 
death a month before this, and was divorced two days before she died Yet with this 
animadversion, L must give him my thanks for his pais in copying out of the journals of 
convocation many remarkable things, which had been otherwise irrecoverably lost. 

On the 28rd of June, the lower house of convocation sent to the upper house a collection 
of many opimions that were then in the realm, which, as they thought, were abuses, and 

Foller tors, worthy of special reformation But they began this representation with 

a protestation, “that they mtended not to do or speak anything which 
might be unpleasant to the king, whom they acknowleged their supreme head, and were 
resolved to obey his commands, renouncing the pope’s usurped authority, with all his laws 
and inventions, now extinguished and abolished, and did addict themselves to Almighty 
God, and his laws, and unto the king, and the laws made within this kingdom ” 

There are sixty-seven opinions set down, and are either the tenets of the old Lollards or 
the new reformers, together with the anabaptists’ opmions Besides all which, they 
eomplaimed of many unsavoury and imdiscreet expressions, which were either feigned on 
design to disgrace the new preachers, or were perhaps the extravagant reflections of some 
illiterate and myudicious persons, who are apt upon all occasions, by their heat and folly, 
rather to prejudice than advance their party , and affect some petulant jeers which they 
think witty, and are perhaps well entertained by some others, who, though they are more 
judicious themselves, yet, 1magining that such jests on the contrary opimons will take with 
the people, do give them too much encouragement Many of these jests about confession, 
praying to saints, holy water, and the other ceremomes of the church, were complaimed of 
And the last articles contained sharp reflections on some of the bishops, as 1f they had been 
wanting in their duty to suppress such things This was clearly levelled at Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Shaxton, who were noted as the great promoters of these opmions The first 
did it prudently and solidly , the second, zealously and simply, and the third, with much 
indiscreet pride and vamty But now that the queen was gone, who had either raised or 
supported them, their enemies hoped to have advantages against them, and to lay the growth 
of these opinions to their charge But tlis whole project failed, and Cranmer had as much 
of the king’s favour as ever, for, mstead of that wluch they had projected, Cromwell, by 
the king’s order, coming to the convocation, declared to them, that 1t was the king’s 
pleasure, that the mtes and ceremonies of the church should be reformed by the rules of 
Scripture, and that nothing was to be maintained which did not rest on that authority , for 
it was absurd, since that was acknowledged to contain the laws of religion, that recourso 
should rather be had to glosses, or the decrees of popes, than to these There was at that 
time one Alexander Alesse, a Scotchman, much esteemed for his learning and piety, whom 

Antq Brt Cranmer entertamed at Lambeth Him Cromwell brought with lim to the 
in Vita Cran- convocation, and desired him to deliver his opinion about the sacraments He 
meer enlarged himself much to convince them, that only baptism and the Lord’s 
supper were instituted by Chnist * 

Stokesley, bishop of London, answered him in a long discourse, n which he showed he was 
better acquainted with the learning of the schools and the canon-law than with the gospel , 
he was seconded by the archbishop of York, and others of that party 

But Cranmer, in a long and learncd speech, showed how useless these niceties of the 
schools were, and of how httle authority they ought to be, and discoursed largely of the 
authority of the Scriptures, of the use of the sacraments, of the uncertainty of tradition, and 
of the corruption which the monks and friars had brought into the Chnistian doctrine He 
was vigorously seconded by the bishop of Hereford, who told them, the world would be no 


* An account of this conference was published by Alesse 
in Latin, and translated into English by Edm Alen He 
was sent for into England by the lord Cromwell and the 
archbishop , sent to Cambridge, dnven thence , withdrew 
to London, where he studied and practised physic certain 
years , met by chance with the lord Cromwell, who took 
him with him to Westminster, where he found all the 
bishops gathered together, unto whom all the bishops and 


prelates rose up and did obedience as to their vicar-general, 
and he sat him down in the highest place then follows 
an account of the debate, and how the bishops were divided 

He places this meeting in the year 1537. The book 18 
without date, so 1t does not appear when it was printed 

——Awon Correct [Further mention 1s made of Alesse 
anfra, under the year 1541 —Epb ] 
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longer deceived with such sophisticated stuff as the clergy had formerly vented the laity 
were now in all nations studying the Scriptures, and that not only in the vulgar translations, 
but in the original tongues, and, therefore, 1t was a vain imagination to think they would 
be any longer governed by those arts which in the former ages of ignorance had been 80 
effectual. Not many days after this, there were several articles brought into the upper 
house of convocation, devised by the king himself, about which there were great debates 
among them The wo archbishops heading two parties, Cranmer was for a reformation , 
and with him jomed, Thomas Goodrich bishop of Ely, Shaxton of Sarum, Latimer of 
Worcester, Fox of Hereford, Hilsey of Rochester, and Barlow of St David's 
But Lee archbishop of York was a known favourer of the pope's interests, which, as it 
first appeared 1n his scrupling so much, with the whole convocation of York, the acknow- 
ledging the king to be supreme head of the church of England, so he had since discovered 1t 
on all occasions in which he durst do 1t without the fear of losimg the king’s favour so he, 
and Stokesley bishop of London, Tonstall of Durham, Gardiner of Winchester, Longland 
of Lincoln, Sherburn ot Chichester, Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carlisle, had been still 
against all changes But the king discovered that those did in their hearts love the 
papal authority, though Gardiner dissembled 1t most artificially Sherburn bishop of 
Chichester, upon what inducement I cannot understand, resigned his bishopric, which was 
given to Richard Sampson, dean of the chapel, a pension of 400/ being reserved to 
Sherburn for his hfe, which was confirmcd by an act of this parhament Nix of Norwich 
had also offended the king signally, by some correspondence with Rome, and was kept long 
in the Marshalsea, and was convicted and found in a premunire the king, considering lis 
great age, had, upon his humble submission, discharged him out of prison, and pardoned 
ee him But he died the former year, though Fuller, in Ins slight way, makes him 
Regn ait in this convocation for by the seventeenth act of the last parliament 1t 
appears that the bishopric of Norwich being vacant, the king had recommended 
Wilham Abbot of St Bennet’s to 1t, but took into lus own hands all the lands and 
manors of the bishopric, and gave the bishop several of the priories in Norfolk .n exchange, 
which was confirmed in parhament 
I shall next give a short abstract of the articles about religion, which were, after much 
consultation and long debating, agrecd to 
** First, All bishops and preachers must instruct the people to believe the whole Buble, and 
Articles tho three creeds—that made by the apostles, the Nicene, and the Athanasian , 
agreed on and interpret all things according to them, and in the very same words, and 
ci reh- condemn all heresies contrary to them, particularly those condemned by the first 
Printed by four general councils 
Faller Secondly, Of baptism the pcople must be instructed that 1¢ 18 a sacrament 
instituted by Christ, for the remission of sins, without which none could attain everlasting 
life, and that not only those of full agc, but infants, may, and must be baptized, for the 
pardon of original sin, and obtaiming the gift of the Holy Ghost, by which they became the 
sons of God That none baptized ought to be baptized again That the opimons of the 
Anabaptists and Pelagians were detestable heresies and that those of mpe age, who desired 
baptism, must with 1t yom repentance and contrition for their sins, with a firm belief of the 
articles of the faith 
‘‘ Thirdly, Concerning penance, they were to instruct the people that 1¢ was instituted by 
Christ, and was absolutely necessary to salvation That it consisted of contrition, confes- 
sion, and amendment of life, with exterior works of charity, which were the worthy fruits 
of penance For contrition, 1t was an mward shame and sorrow for sin, because 1t 18 an 
offence of God, which provokes his displeasure To this must be jomed a faith of the mercy 
and goodness of God, whereby the pemtent must hope that God will forgive him, and repute 
him justified and of the number of his elect children, not for the worthiness of any ment or 
work done by him, but for the only merits of the blood and passion of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ That this faith 18 got and confirmed by the application of the promises of the 
gospel, and the use of the sacraments, and for that end, confession to a priest 1s necessary, 
if it may be had, whose absolution was instituted by Chnst, to apply the promises of God's 
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grace to the penitent therefore the people were to be taught, that the absolution is spoken 
by an authority given by Christ in the gospel to the priest, and must be believed, as xf st 
were spoken by God limself, according to our Saviour’s words , and therefore none were to 
condemn auricular confession, but use 1t for the comfort of their consciences The people 
were also to be instructed, that though God pardoned sin only for the satisfaction of Christ, 
yet they must bring forth the fruits of penance, prayer, fasting, almsdeeds, with restitution 
and satisfaction for wrongs done to others, with other works of mercy and charity, and 
obedience to God’s commandments, else they could not be saved, and that by doing these, 
they should both obtain everlasting hfe, and mitigation of their afflictions in this present hfe, 
according to the Scriptures 

“Fourthly, As touching the sacrament of the altar, people were to be instructed that 
under the forms of bread and wine, there was truly and substantially given the very same 
body of Christ that was born of the Virgin Mary, and therefore 1t was to be received 
with all reverence, every one duly cxamining himeelf, according to the words of St Paul 

“ Fifthly, The people were to be instructed, that justification sgmfieth remission of sins, 
and acceptation into the favour of God, that 1s to say, a perfect renovation in Chnst To 
the attaming which they were to have contrition, faith, chamty, which were both to concm 
in it, and follow it, and that the good works necessary to salvation were not only outward 
civil works, but the inward motions and graces of God’s holy Spit, to dread, fear, and love 
him, to have firm confidence in God, to call upon him, and to have patience im all adyersi- 
tics , to hate sin, and have purposes and wills not to sm again, with such othor motions and 
virtues consenting and agrecable to the law of God ” 

The other articles were about the ceremonies of the church  “ First, of mages, The 
people were to be instructed that the use of them was warranted by the Scriptures, and that 
they served to represent to them good examples and to stir up devotion, and thercfore 1t was 
meet that they should stand in the churches But that the people might not fall into such 
superstition as it was thought they had done im time past, they were to be taught to reform 
such abuses, lest idolatry might ensue, and that in censing, kneeling, offering, or worship- 
ping them, the people were to be instructed not to do it to the image, but to God and Ins 
honour 

*‘ Secondly, For the honourng of saints, they were not to think to attain these things at 
their hands, which were only obtained of God, but that they were to honour them as per- 
sons now 1n glory, to praise God for them, and imitate their virtues, and not fear to die for 
the truth, as many of them had done 

“ Thirdly, For praying to saints, the people were to be taught, that 1t was good to pray 
to them, to pray for and with us And to correct all superstitious abuses in this matter, 
they were to kecp the days appointed by the church for their memories, unless the king 
should lessen the number of them, which if he did, 1t was to be obcyed 

“Fourthly, Of ceremonics The people were to be taught, that they were not to be 
condemned and cast away, but to be kept as good and laudable, having mystical significations 
in them, and being useful to hft up our minds to God Such were the vestments in the 
worship of God = the sprinkling holy-water, to put us in mind of our baptism and the blood 
of Christ, giving holy bread, in sign of our umwon in Christ, and to remember us of the 
Sacrament , bearing candles on Candlemas-day , in romembrance that Christ was the spiritual 
light , giving ashes on Ash-Wednesday, to put us in mind of penance and of our montahty , 
bearmg palms on palm-Sunday, to show our desire to receive Chnst in our hearts, as he 
entered into Jerusalem , creeping to the cross on Good-Fnday, and kissing it, i memory of 
lus death, with the setting up the sepulchre on that day , the hallowing the font, and other 
exorcisms and benedictions 

“ And lastly, As to purgatory, they were to declare 1t good and charitable to pray for the 
wouls departed, which was said to have continued m the church from the beginning and 
therefore the people were to be instructed, that 1t consisted well with the due order of 
charity to pray for them, and to make others pray for them, m masses and exequies, and td 
give alms to them for that end But since the place they were i, and the pains they 
auffered, were uncertain by the Scripture, we ought to remit them wholly to God’s mercy . 
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therefore all these abuses were to be put away, which, under the pretence of purgatory, had 
been advanced, as if the pope's pardons did deliver souls out of it, or masses said m certain 
places, or before certaim images, had such efficiency with other such-hke abuses* ” 

These articles being thus conceived, and in several places corrected and tempered by the 
kmg’s own hand, were signed by Cromwell, and the archbishop of Canterbury and seventeen 
other bishops, forty abbots and priors, and fifty archdeacons and proctors of the lower house 
of convocation, among whom, Polydor Virgil and Peter Vannes signed with the rest, as 
Published by appears by the orginal yet extant They being tendered to the king, he 
the King’s confirmed them, and ordered them to be published with a preface in his name 
Authonty Tt 1s said in the preface, “that he, accounting it the chief part of his charge, 
that the word and commandments of God should be believed and observed, and to maintain 
unity and concord in opimion, and understanding, to his great regret, that there was great 
diversity of opinion ansen among his subjects, both abont articles of faith and ceremonies , 
had in his own person taken great pains and study about these things, and had ordercd 
aléo the bishops, and other learned men of the clergy, to exanune them, who after long 
deliberation had concluded on the most special points, which the king thought proceeded 
from a good, right, and true judgment, according to the laws of God, these would also be 
profitable for establishing unity in the church of England therefore he had ordered them to 
be published, requiring all to accept of them, praying God so to illuminate their hearts, that 
they might have no less zcal and love to umity and convord in reading them, than he had in 
making them to be devised, sct forth, and published , which good accc ptance should encourage 
him to take further pains for the future, as should be most fur the honour of God, and the 
profit and the quietness of lis subjects ” 

This being published, occasioned great variety of censures Those that desued reformation, 
re iy Were glad to sce so great a step once made, and did not doubt but this would make 
censured. Way for further changes They rejoiced to sce the Suiptures and the ancient 

creeds made the standards of the faith, without mentioning tradition or the 
decrees of the church Then the foundation of Christian faith was truly stated, and the 
terms of the covenant between God and man in Christ were rightly opened, without the 
niceties of the schools of either side Immcdiate worship of 1magcs and saints was also 
removed, aud purgatory was declared uncertain by the Scmpture These were great 
advantages to them, but the establishing the necessity of auricular confcssion, the corporal 
presence in the sacrament, the keeping up and doing revercnce to mages, and the praying to 
saints, did allay their yoy, yct they still countcd it a victory to have things brought under 
debate, and to have some grosser abuses taken away 

The other party were unspeakably troubled Four sacraments were passed over, wiicli 
would encourage 1ll-affected people to neglect them The gainful trade by the behef of purga- 
tory was put down , for though 1t was said to be good to give alms for praying for the dead, 
yet since both the dreadful stories of the miseries of purgatory, and the certaunty of redeeming 
souls out of them by masses, were made doubtful, the people’s charity and bounty that way 
would soon abate And in a word, the bringing matters under dispute was a great 
mortification to them , for all concluded that this was but a preamble to what they might 
expect afterwards 

When these things were seen beyond sea, the papal party made evcrywhcre great use 
of it, to show the necessity of adhering to the pope, since the king of England, though, 
when he broke off from his obedience to the apostolic sec, he pretended he would maintain the 
catholic faith entire, yet was now making great changes m1t But others, that were more 
moderate, acknowledged that there was great temper and prudence in contniving these 
articles And, 1t seems, the emperor, and the more learned divines about him, both approved 
of the precedent, and hked the particulars so well, that not many years after, the emperor 
published a work not unhke this, called ‘“‘ The Interim ,” because 1t was to be in force in 
that interim, till all things were more fully debated and determined by a general council, 
which, in many particulars agreed, with these articles Yet some stricter persons censured 


* See Addenda te this part, and tho articles at length in Addenda (No 1) to the collection of Recoids, &c refurred 
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this work much, as being a political daubing, in which, they said, there was more pains 
taken to gratify persons, and serve particular ends, than to assert truth in a free and 
unbiassed way, such as became divines. This was agai excused, and 1t was said, that all 
things could not be attained on a sudden that some of the bishops and divines, who after- 
wards arrived at a clear understanding of some matters, were not then so fully convinced 
about them, and so 1t was their ignorance, and not their cowardice or policy, that made them 
compliant in some things. Besides, 1t was said, that as our Saviour did not reveal all things 
to his disciples till they were able to bear them, and as the apostles did not of a sudden 
abolish all the rites of Judaism, but for some time, to gain the Jews, complied with them 
and went to the temple, and offered sacrifices , so the people were not to be over-driven in 
this change The clergy must be brought out of their 1gnorance by degrees, and then the 
people were to be better instructed , but to drive furiously, and do all at once, might have 
spoiled the whole design, and totally alienated those who were to be drawn on by degrees , 
it might have also much endangered the peace of the nation, the people beng much disposed 
by tho practices of the friars to mse marms_ therefore these slow steps were thought the 
surer and better method 
On the last day of the convocation, there was another writing brought in by Fox bishop 
hs Glade. OF Heroford, occasioned by the summons for a general council to sit at Mantua, 
cationde 40 #0: Which the pope had cited the king to appear The king had made his appeal 
claies against from the pope to a general council, but there was no reason to expect any Justice 
the Council in an assembly so constituted as this was like to be Therefore 1t was thought 
Fore by the ft to publish somewhat of the reasons why the king could not submit his matter 
to the decision of such council as was then intended , and 1t was moved that 
the convocation should pive their sense of 1¢ 
The substance of thew answer (which the reader will find in the collection) was, “ that 
as nothing was better instituted by the ancient fathers for the establishment of 
the faith, the extirpation of heresics, the healing of schisms, and the unity of the 
Christian church, than general councils, gathered in the Holy Ghost, duly called 
to an indifferent place , with other necessary requisites so, on the other hand, nothing 
could produce more pestiferous effects than a general council called upon private malice, of 
ambition, or other carnal respects, which Gregory Nazianzen so well observed 1n his time, 
that he thouglit ‘ all assemblies of bishops were to be eschewed, for he never saw good come 
of any of them, and they had increased rather than healed the distempers of the church. 
For the appetite of vain-glory, and 1 contentious humour, bore down reason’ Therefore 
they thought Christian princes ought to employ all their endeavours to prevent so great a 
mischief And it was to be considered, first, who had authority to call one, secondly, if 
the reasons for calling one were weighty, thirdly, who should be the judges, fourthly, 
what should be the manner of proceeding, fifthly, what things should be treated of 1n it 
And as to the first of these, they thought neither the pope, nor any one prince of what 
dignity soever, had authority to call one without the consent of all other Christian princes , 
especially such as had entire and supreme government over all their subjects” This was 
signed on the 20th of July by Cromwell and the archbishop of Canterbury, with fourteen 
bishops, and forty abbots, priors, and clerks, of the convocation of Canterbury Whether 
this and the former articles were also signed by the convocation of the province of York, 
The King  40es not appear by any record, but that I think 1s not to be doubted This 
publishes his being obtained, the king published a long and sharp protestation agaist the 
Reasons council now summoned to Mantua *, in which he shows that the pope had no 
Sgunst it power to call one, “for as it was done by the emperors of old, so 1t pertained 
to Chnistian princes now that the pope had no jurisdiction m England, and so could 
F summon none of this nation to come to any such meeting. that the place was 
neither safe nor proper. that nothing could be done in a council to any purpose 
if the pope sate Judge in chief in it, since one of the true ends why a council was to be desired 


Collect 
Numb 5 


* The king’s protestition was not published till about king ect on another protestation against a bull for the coun- 
eight or nine months after thceo articles were agreed to by cil at Vincenza.—Futman’s Cornzct, 
the convocation of Canterbury , and in April 1538, the 
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was to reduce his power within its old limits A free general council was that which he 
much demred, but he wag sure this could not be such and the present distractions of 
Christendom, and the wars between the emperor and the French king, showed this was no 
proper time for one The pope, who had long refused or delayed to call one, did now choose 
this conjuncture of affairs, knowing that fow would come to 1%, and so they might carry 
things as they pleased But the world was now awake, the Scnptures were again m men’s 
hands, and people would not be so tamely cozened as they had been Then he shows how 
unsafe 1t was for any Englishman to go to Mantua, how httle regard was to be had to the 
pope's safe-conduct, they having so oft broken their oaths and promises He also shows 
how little reason he had to trust himself to the pope, how kind he had been to that see 
formerly, and how basely they had requited 1t And that now these three years past, they 
had been stirring up all Christian princes against him, and using all possible means to create 
him trouble Therefore he declared, he would not go to any council called by the bishop of 
Rome , but when there was a general peace among Christian princes, he would most gladly 
hearken to the motion of a true general council and in the mean while, he would preserve 
all the articles of the faith in his kingdom, and sooner lose his life and his crown than suffer any 
of them to be putdown And so he protested against any council to be held at Mantua, or 
anywhere clse, by the bishop of Romes authority that he would not acknowledge it, nor 
receive any of their decrees ” 

At this time Reginald Pole, who was of the royal blood, bemg by lis mother descended 

Cardins} «fom «the duke of Clarence, brother to king Edward LV , and in the same degree 

Pole opposes Of kindred with the king by his fathers side, was in great estcem for his learning 
the King’s ~— and other excellent virtucs It seems thc king had determined to brecd him up 
proceedings to the greatest digmty m the church, and to make lim as emment 1m learmng, 
and other acquircd parts, as he was for quality, and a natural sweetness and nobleness of 
temper Therefore the king had given lim the deanery of Kxeter, with several other 
digmities, towards his maintenance beyond sea, and sent him to Paris, where he stayed 
several years there he first incurred the king’s displeasure For, being desired by him to 
concur with his agents in procuring the subscriptions and seals of the French universities, 
he excused himself, yet 1t was in such terms, that he did not openly declare himself 
against the king After that he came over to England, and, as he wntcs himself, was 
present when the clergy made their submission, and acknowledged the king supreme head 
In which, since he was then dean of Exeter, and kept Ins deanery scveral years after that, 
it 18 not to be doubted but that, as he was by his place obliged to sit m the convocation, so 
he concurred with the rest in making that submission Flom thence he went to Padua, 
where he lived long, and was received into the friendship and society of some celebrated 
persons, who gave themselves much to the study of eloquence and of the Roman authors 
These were, Centarcno, Bembo, Caraffa, Sadoletti, with a great many more, that became 
afterwards well known over the world but all those gave Pole the pre-eminence, and that 
justly too, for he was accounted one of the most eloquent men of his time 

The king called him oft home to assist him in his affairs, but he still declined it, at 
length, finding delays could prevail no longer, he wrote the king word, that he did not 
approve of what he had done, neither mm the matter of lis divorce nor his separation from 
the apostolic see To this the king answered, desiring is reasons why he disagreed from 
him, and sent him over a book which doctor Sampson had wit in defence of the proccedings 
And wntes ™2 England Upon which he wrote Ins book “ De Umitate Ecclesiastica,” and 
his Book —- sent 1t over to the king, and soon after printed it this year In which book he 
against him ~=cyndemned the kings actions, and pressed him to return to the obedience he 
owed the see of Rome, with many sharp reflections , but tle book was more considered for 
the author, and the wit and eloquence of it, than for any great learning or deep reasoning 
init He did also very much depress the royal, and exalt the papal authority he 
compared the king to Nebuchadonosor, and addressed himself in the conclusion to the 
emperor, whom he conjured to turn his arms rather against the king than the Turk And, 
indeed, the indecencies of his expressions against the king, not to mention the scurrilous 
language he bestows on Sampson, whose buok he undertakes to answer, are such, that it 
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appears how mach the Itahan air had changed him, and that his converse at Padua had, 
for some time, defaced that generous temper of mind which was otherwise so natural 
to him 
Upon this, the king desired him at first to come over and expla some passages in his 
book but when he could not thus draw him into his toils, he proceeded severely against 
him, and divested him of all Ins digmties , but these were plentifully made up to him by the 
pope's bounty, and the emperor's He was afterwards rewarded with a cardinal’s hat, but 
he did not rise above the degree of a deacon Some believe that the spring of this opposition 
he made to the king was a secret affection he had for the lady Mary The publishing of 
Many Books this book made the king set the bishops on work to write vindications of his 
are wniten actions, which Stokesley and Tonstal did in a long and learned letter that they 
for the King) wrote to Pole And Gardimer published Ins book of ‘ True Obedience ,” to 
which Bonner, who was hot on the scent of preferment, added a preface But the king 
designed sharper tools for Pole’s pumshment yct an attaindor in absence was all he could 
do against himeelf But his family and kindred felt the weight of the king’s displeasure 
very sensibly 
But now I must give an account of the dissolution of the monasteries, pursuant to the 
act of parhament, though I cannot fix the exact time in which 1t was done I have seen 
the original instructions, with the commission, given to those who were to visit the monas- 
teries in and about Bristol All the rest were of the same kind they bear date the 28th 
of April, after the session of parhament was over, and the report was to be made in the 
octaves of St Michael the archangel But I am inclined to think that the great concussion 
and disorder things were in by the queen’s death made the commissioners unwilling to 
proceed in so invidious a matter till they saw the issue of the new parliament Therefore I 
have delayed giving any account of the proceedings in that matter till this place The 
instructions will be found im the collection The substance of them was as follows — 
“The auditors of the court of augmentations were the persons that were employed. 
Four, or any three of them, wero commissioned to execute the mstructions in 
every particular visitation One auditor or receiver, and one of the clerks of 
Instructions the former visitation, were to call for three discreet persons in the county, who 
about the were also named by the king They were to sigmfy to every house the statute 
ee of dissolution, and show them their commission Then they were to put the 
governor, or any other officer of the house, to declare upon oath the true state of 
it and to requre him speedily to appear before the court of augmentations, and, in the 
mean time, not to meddle with anything belonging to the house then to examine how 
many religious persons were 1n the house, and what lives they led , how many of them were 
priests, how many of them would go to other religious houses, and how many of them would 
take capacitics and go into the world They were to estimate the state and fabric of the 
house, and the number of the servants they kept, and to cal] for the convent-seal and 
writings, and put them in some sure place, and take an inventory of all thew plate and 
their moveable goods, and to know the value of all that, before the 1st of March last, belonged 
to the house, and what debts they owed They were to put the convent-seal, with the 
jewels and plate, in safe keeping, and to leave the rest (an inventory being first taken) mn 
the governors’ hands, to be kept by them till further order And the governors were to 
meddle with none of the rents of the house, except for necessary sustenance, till they were 
another way disposed of They were to try what leases and deeds had been made fora 
whole year before the 4th of February last Such as would still live in monasteries were to 
be recommended to some of the great monasteries that lay next and such as would hive in 
the world must come to the archbishop of Canterbury, or the lord chancellor, to receive 
capacities” (From which 1t appears that Cromwell was not at this time lord vicegerent, 
for he granted these capacities when he was in that power ) ‘* And the commissioners were 
to give them a reasonable allowance for their journey, according to the distance they hved 
at The governor was to be sent to the court of augmentations, who were to asagn him a 
yearly pension for his life ” 
What report those commissioners made, or how they obeyed their instructions, we know 
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not, for the account of 1t 18 razed out of the records The wmters that lived near that time 
represert the matter very odiously, and say, about ten thousand persons were set to seek for 
their hvings, only forty shillings in money and a gown being given to every religious man 
The rents of them all rose to about thirty-two thousand pounds, and the goods, plate, jewels, 
and other moveables, were valued at a hundred thousand pounds and it 18 generally said, 
and not :mprobably, that the commissioners were as careful to enrich themselves as to increase 
the king’s revenue The churches and cloisters were for the most part pulled down, and 
the lead, bells, and other materials were sold, and this must needs have raised great 
discontents every where 

The rehgious persons that were undone went about complaining of the sacmlege and 
injustice of this suppression , that what the piety of their ancestors had dedicated to God and 

a ccavae: his saints, was now invadcd and converted to secular ends They said, the king’s 

eontenis severity fell first upon some particular persons of their orders, who were found 
among all delinquents, but now, upon the pretended miscarmages of some imdividual 
say persons to proceed against their houses and suppress them, was an unheard-of 
peaks practice The nobility and gentry, whose ancestors had founded or enriched 
these houses, and who provided for their younger cluldren or impoverished friends, by putting 
them into these sanctuaries, complained much of the prejudice thcy sustained by 1t The 
people, that had been well entertaincd at the abbots’ tables, were sensible of their loss for 
generally, as they travelled over the country, the abbeys were their stages, and were houses 
of reception to travellers and strangers ‘The devoutcr sort of people of thur persuasion 
thought their friends must now he in purgatory without relicf, except they were at the 
charge to kccep a priest, who should daily say mass for their souls The poor, that fed on 
their daily alms, were deprived of that supply 

But to compose these discontents, first many books were published to show what crimes, 
Endeavoms cheats, and impostures those religious persons were guilty of Yet that wrought 
are used to not much on the people, for they said, why wurc not these abuses severely 
quiet these = punished and reformed ? But must whole houses, and the succeeding generations, 
be punished for the faults of afew? Most of thcsc reports were also dumed, and even those 
who before envied the easc and plenty in which the abbots and monks lived, began now to 
pity them, and condemned the proceedings against them But to allay this general 
discontent, Cromwell advised the king to sell thcur lands at very easy ratcs to the gentry mm 
the several counties, obliging them, smce they had them upon such terms, to keep up the 
wonted hospitahty Tlus drew in the gentry apace both to be satisfied with what was 
done, and to assist the crown for ever in the defence of these laws, their own interest being , 
so interwoven with the mghts of the crown The commoner sort, who, hke those of old that 
followcd Christ for the loaves, were most concerned for the loss of a good dinncr on a holiday, 
or when they went over the country about their business, were now also in a great measure 
satishied, when they heard that all to whom these lands were given, were obliged under heavy 
forfeitures to keep up the hospitality , and when they saw that put im practice, ther 
discontent, which lay chiefly m thur stomach, was appeased 

And to quiet other people, who could not be satisficd with snch things, the king made 
use of a clause in the act that gave him the lesser monasteries, wlich empowered him to 
continue such as he should think fit Therefore on the 17th of August, he, by his letters 
Collect patent, did of new give back a perpetuam eleemosynam, for perpetual alms, five 
Numb 3 abbeys The first of these was the abbcy of St Mary of Betlesden of the 
eect 2 Cistercian order in Buckinghamshire , ten more were afterwards confirmed Sixtcen 
nunneries were also confirmed , imall, thirty-one houses Thc patcnts (in most of which some 
manors are excepted that had been otherwise disposed of) are all enrolled, and yet none of 
our writers have taken any notice of this It seems these houses had been more regular than 
the rest so that in a general calamity they were rather reprieved than excepted for two 
years after this, in the suppression of the rest of the monasteries, they full under the common 
fate of other houses By these new endowments, they were obliged to pay tenths and first 
fruits, and to obey all the statutcs and rules that should be sent to them from the king, as 
supreme head of the church But it 1s not unlike that some presents to the commussioners 
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or to Cromwell made these houses outlive this ruin for I find great trading in bribes at this 
time, which 1s net to be wondered at when there was so much to be shared 
But great disorders followed upon the dissolution of the other houses People were stil 
Yet People generally discontented The suppression of religious houses occasioned much 
generally outcry img, and the articles then lately published about religion increased the 
incline to = distaste they had conceived at the government The old clergy were also very 
mehr watchful to 1mprove all opportunities, and to blow upon every spark And the 
pope’s power of deposing kings had been for almost five hundred years received as an article 
of faith The same council that established transubstantiation had asserted 1t and there 
were many precedents not only in Germany, France, Spain, and Italy, but also in England, 
of kings that were deposed by popes, whose dominions were given to other princes This 
had begun in the eighth century m two famous deprivations the one in France, of 
Childenc III , who was deprived and the crown given to Pepin , and about the same time, 
those dommnons in Italy which were under the Eastern emperors renounced their allegiance 
-to them In both these the popes had a great hand , yet they rather confirmed and approved 
of those treasonable mutations, than gave the first mse to them But after pope Gregory 
VII ’s time, 1t was clearly assumed, as a mght and prerogative of the papal crown, to 
depose princes, and absolve subjects from the oaths of allegiance, and set up others 1n their 
stead And all those emperors or kings that contested anything with popes, sat very uneasy 
and unsafe in their thrones ever after that But sf they were tractable to the demands of 
the court of Rome, then they mght oppress their subjects and govern as unjustly as they 
pleased for they had a mghty support from that court This made princes more eamly bear 
the pope’s usurpations, because they were assisted by them 1m all their other proceedings 
And the fmars, having the consciences of people gencrally 1n their hands, as they had the 
word given by their general at Rome, so they disposed people either to be obedient or 
seditious, as they pleased 
Now, not only their own interests, mixed with their zeal for the ancient religion, but the 
pope’s authority, gave them as good a warrant to incline the people to rebel as any had m 
former times, of whom some were canomzcd for the hke practices For m August the 
former year, the pope had summoned the king to appcar within ninety days, and to answer 
for putting away his queen and taking another wife, and for the laws he had made against 
the church, and putting the bishop of Rochester and others to death for not obeying these 
laws and if he did not reform these faults, or did not appear to answer for them, the pope 
excommunicated him and all that favoured him, deprived the king, put the kingdom under 
, an interdict, forbade all lus subjects to obey and other states to hold commerce with lim, 
dissolved all his leagues with foreign princes, commanded all the clergy to depart out of 
England, and his nobility to rise in arms againsthim But now, the force of those thunders 
which had formerly produced great earthquakes and commotions was much abated, yet 
some storms werc raised by this, though not so violent as had been in former times 
The people were quiet till they had reaped their harvest, and though some injunctions 
The King’s Were published a little before to help it the better forward, most of the holidays 
injunctions im harvest being abolished by the king’s authority, yet that rather inflamed them 
whout Relie the more Other imjunctions were also published in the king s name by Cromwell 
gon his vicegerent, which was the first act of pure supremacy done by the king For 
in all that went before, he had the concurrence of the two convocations But these, 1¢ 1s hke, 
were penned by Cranmer The reader 1s referred to the collection of papers for them, as I 
transcribed them out of the register 
The substance of them was, “ that first, all ecclesiastical incumbents were for a quarter of 
Pree a ycar after that once every Sunday, and ever after that twice every quarter, to 
Numb 7 Publish to the people, that the bishop of Rome's usurped power had no ground 
in the law of God, and therefore was on good reasons abolished in this kingdom , 
and that the king’s power was by the law of God supreme over all persons 1n his domimuions. 
And they were to do then uttermost endeavour to extirpate the pope's authority, and to 
establish the king's 
* Secondly,—They were to declare the articles lately published, aud agreed to by the 
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convocation , and to make the people know which of them were articles of faith, and which 
of them rules for the decent and politic order of the church 

‘“‘ Thirdly,—Thoy were to declare the articles lately set forth for the abrogation of some 
superfluous holidays, particularly in harvest-time 

‘* Fourthly,—They were no more to extol images or relics for superstition or gain , nor to 
exhort people to make pilgrimages, as if blessings and good tlings were to be obtained of 
this or that saint or smage But instead of that, the people were to be instructed to apply 
themselves to the keeping of God’s commandments, and domg works of charity , and to 
believe that God was better served by them when they staid at home and provided for their 
families than when they went pilgrimages, and that the moneys laid out on these were 
better given to the poor 

“ Fifthly,—They were to exhort the people to teach ther children the Lord's prayer, the 
creed, and the ten commandments, in English and every incumbent was to explain these, 
one article a-day, till the people were instructed in them And to take great care that all 
children were bred up to some trade or way of living 

“ Sixthly,—They must take care that the sacraments and sacramentals be revercntly 
administered in their panshes, from which when at any time they were absent, they were to 
commit the cure to a learned and cxpert curate, who might instruct the people in wholesome 
doctrine, that they might all see that then pastors did not pursue ther own profits or 
interests so much as the glory of God, and the good of the souls under their cure 

* Seventhly*,—They should not, except on urgcnt occasion, go to taverns or alehouses , 
nor sit too long at any sort of games after their meals but give themselves to the study of 
the Scripture, or some othe: honest exercise , and remember that they must excel others in 
purity of hfe, and be examples to all others to live well and christianly 

*¢ Eighthly,—Because the goods of the church were the goods of the poor , every beneficed 
person that had twenty pound or above, and did not residc, was yearly to distribute the 
fortieth part of his benefice to the poor of the parish 

“ Ninthly,—Every incumbent that had an hundred pound a year must give an cxinbition 
for one scholar at some grammar-schvol or university, who afte: he had completed his 
studies, was to be partner of the cure and charge, both in preaching and other duties and 
so many hundred pounds as any had, so many students he was to breed up 

“‘ Tenthly,— Where parsonage or vicarage-houses were in great decay, the incumbent was 
every year to give a fifth part of his profits to the repairing of them till they were fimshed , 
and then to maintain them im the state they werc in 

‘* Eleventhly,—All these injunctions were to be observed, undcr pain of suspension and 
sequestration of the mean profits till they were observed ” 

These were equally ingrateful to the corrupt clergy and to the laity that adhered to the 
Which were Old doctrine The very same opimons about pilgrimages, images, and saints 
much cen- departed, and instructing the people in the principles of Christian religion in the 
sured vulgar tongue, for which the Lollards were not long ago either burnt or forced 
to abjure them, were now sct up by the king’s authority From whence they concluded, 
that whatsoever the king said of his maintaiming the old doctrine, yct he was now changing 
it The clergy also were much troubled at this precedent of the kings giving such 
injunctions to them, without the consent of the convocation from which they concludcd they 
were now to be slaves to the lord viccgcrent The matter of these mjyunctions was also very 
uneasy to them The great profits they made by their images and relics, and the pilgrimages 
to them, were now taken away and yct severe impositions and heavy taxes were laid on 
them , a fifth part for repairs, a tenth at least for an exhibitioner, and a fortieth for chanty, 
which were cried out on as intolerable burdens Their labour was also increased, and they 
were bound up to many severities of life all these things touched the secular clergy to the 
quick, and made them concur with the regular clergy in disposing the people to rebel 

This was secretly fomented by the great abbots For though they were not yet struck at, 
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yet the way was prepared to it , and their houses were oppressed with crowds of those who 
were scnt to them from the suppressed houses There was some pains taken to remove their 
fiars For a letter was sent to them all in the king’s name to silence the reports that were 
spread abroad, as if all monasteries were to be quite suppressed This they were required 
not to believe, but to serve God according to their order, to obey the king’s injunctions, to 
keep hospitality, and make no wastes nor dilapidations Yet this gave them small comfort, 
and, as all such things do, rather increased than quieted their jealousies and fears So many 
secret causes concurring, no wonder the people fell into mutinous and seditious practices 

The first rising was in Lincolnshire in the begmning of October, where a churchman, 
‘A Rebellion disguised into a cobbler, and directed by a monk, drew a great body of men after 
in Lincoln- him About 20,000 were gathered together They swore to be true to God, 
shire the king and the commonwealth, and digested their grievances into a few articles, 
which they sent to the king, desirimg a redress of them 

“‘They complained of some things that related to secular concerns, and some acts of 
parliament that were uneasy to them they also complained of the suppressién 
of so many religious houses, that the king had mean persons in high places 
about lim, who were ill counsellors they also complained of some bishops who 
had subverted the faith , and they apprehended the jewels and plate of their churches should 
be taken away Therefore they desired the king would call to him the nobility of the realm, and 
by their advice redress their grievances , concluding with an acknowledgment of the king’s 
being their supreme head, and that the tenths and first fruits of all livings belonged to him 
of nght ” 

When the king heard of this imsurrection, he presently sent the duke of Suffolk with a 
commission to raise forces for dispersing them but with him he sent an answer 
to thur petition “He began with that about his counsellors, and said, 1 was 
never before heard of that the rabble presumed to dictate to their prince what 
counsellors he should choose that was the prince's work, and not thers, the suppression 
of religious houses was done pursuant to an act of parliament, and was not set forth by any 
of his counsellors the heads of thcse religious houses had under thew own hands confessed 
those horrid scandals which made them a reproach to the nation , and in many houses there 
were not above four or five religious persons so 1t seemed they were better pleased that 
such dissolute persons should consume their rents in riotous and idle living, than that ther 
prince should have them for the common good of the whole kmgdom He also answered 
their other demands in the same Jngh and commanding strain, and required them to submit 
themsclves to his mercy, and to dchver their captains and heutenants into the hands of his heu- 
tenants, and to disperse and carry themselves as became good and obedient subjccts, and to put 
an hundred of their number into the hands of hishcutenants, to be orderedasthey had deserved ” 

When this answer was brought to them, 1t raised their spirits higher The practising 
clergymen continued to inflame them They persuaded them that the Chnstian religion 
would be very soon effaced, and taken away quite, if they did not vigorously defend it, 
that 16 would come to that, that no man should marry a wife, receive any of the sacraments, 
nor eat a piece of roast meat, but he should pay for it, that it were better to live under the 
Tuk than under such oppression therefore there was no cause in which they could with 
more honour and a better conscience hazard their hives than for the holy faith This 
encouraged and kept them together a little longer They had forced many of the gentry of 
the country to go along with them These sent a secret message to the duke of Suffolk, 
letting him know what ill effects the king’s rough answer had produced , that they had 
joined with the people only to moderate them a httle, and they knew nothing that would be 
It isqueted 80 effectual as the offer of a general pardon So the duke of Suffolk, as he moved 
by the Duke towards them with the forecs which he had drawn togethcr, sent to the king to 
of Suffolk ‘know lus pleasure, and earnestly advised a gentle composing of the matter 
without blood At that same time the king was advertised from the North that there was 
Anew Re- 2 general and formidable msing there , of which he had the greater apprehensions, 
bellion in the because of their neighbourhood to Scotland, whose king, being the king's 
North nephew, was the heir presumptive of the crown, since the king had legitimated 
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Doth ns daughters And though the king’s firm alhance with France made him less 
apprehensive of trouble from Scotland, and their king was at this time in France, to m 
the daughter of Francis, yet he did not know how far a general msing might invite that 
vw king to send orders to head and assist the rebels in the North Therefore he resolved first to 
yoniet Lincolnshire And as he had raised a great force about London, with which he was 
marching in person against them , so he scnt a new proclamation, requiring them to return 
to their obedience, with secret assurances of mercy By these means they were melted away 
Those who had been carried in the stream submitted to the king’s mercy, and promiwed all 
obedience for the future , others, that were obstinate, and knew themselves unpardonable, fled 
northward, and joined themselves to the rebels there some of their other leaders were 
apprehended, 1n particular the cobbler, and were executed 
But for the Northern rebellion, as the parties concerned, being at a greater distance from 
the court, had larger opportunities to gather themselves mto a huge body, so the whole 
contrivance of 1t was better lad One Ask commanded in chief He was a gentleman of 
an 6rdinary condition, but understood well how to draw on and govern a multitude Their 
march was called the Pilgrimage of Grace And to imveigle the people, some priests marched 
before them with crosses in their hands In their banners they had a crucifix with the five 
wounds, and a chalice and every one wore on his sleeve, as the badge of the party, an 
emblem of the five wounds of Christ, with the name Jesus wrought m the midst All that 
joined to them took an oath, “that they entered into this pilgrimage of grace for the love 
of God, the preservation of the king’s person and issue, the punfying the nobility, and 
driving away all base-born and 111 counsellors , and for no particular profit of their own, nor 
to do displeasure to any, nor to kill any for envy , but to take before them the cross of Chnist, 
lus faith, the restitution of the church, and the suppression of heretics and their opmuions ” 
Which grew hese were specious pretences and very apt to work upon a giddy and 
very foroid- discontented multitude So people flocked about their crosses and standards in 
able great numbers , and they grew to be 40,000 strong They went over the country 
without any great opposition The archbishop of York and the lord Darcy were in Pomfret 
castle , which they yielded to them, and were made to swear their covenant They were 
both suspected of being secret promoters of the rebellion the latter suffered for 1t, but how 
the former excused Inmself I cannot give any account They also took York and Hull, but 
though they summoned the castle of Skipton, yet the carl of Cumberland, who would not 
degenerate from his noble ancestors, held it out against all their foree and though many of 
the gentlemen, whom he had entertained at his own cost, descrtcd him, yet he made a brave 
resistance Scarborough castle was also long besieged, but there sir Ralph Evers, that 
commanded it, gave an unexampled instance of his fidelity and courage , for though his 
provisions fell short, so that for twenty days he and lus men had nothing but bread and 
water, yet they stood out till they were rcheved 
This msmg in Yorkshire encouraged those of Lancaslure, the bishopric of Durham, and 
Westmoreland, to arm Against these the earl of Shrewsbury, that he mnght not fall short 
of the gallantry and loyalty of lis renowned ancestors, made head though he had no 
commission from the kmg But he knew his zeal and fidelity would easily procure him a 
pardon, which he modestly asked for the service he had done The king scnt him not only 
that, but a commission to command 1n chief all his forces inthe North To his assistance he 
ordered tlie earl of Derby to march , and sent Courtney, marquis of Exeter, and the earls of 
Huntington and Rutland, to yom him _ He also ordered the duke of Suffolk, with the 
force that he had Icd into Lincolnshire, to he still there , lest they, buing but newly qumeted, 
should break out again and fall upon his armies behind, when the Yorkshiremen met 
them before 
On the 20th of October, he sent the duke of Norfolk with more forces to join the ear] of 
The Duke of Shrewsbury but the rebels were very numerous and desperate When the 
Noifolk and duke of Norfolk understood their strength, he saw great reason to proceed with 
otherseent much caution forif they had got the least advantage of the king’s troops, all 
sgunst them the discontents in England would upon the report of that have brokenout He 
saw thew numbers were now such, that the gaining some time was their rum for such a great 
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body could not, subst long together without much provisions, and that must be very hard 
fer them to bring in so he set forward atreaty. It was both honourable for the king to offer 
mercy 40 his distracted subjects, and of great advantage to his affairs for as their sumbers did 
every day lessen, so the king’s forces were still mcreasmg He wrote to the king, that, 
considering the season of the year, he thought the offering some fair conditions might 
persuade them to lay down their arms and disperse themselves yet when the earl of 
Shrewsbury sent a herald with a proclamation, ordering them to lay down thar arms and 
aubmit to the king's mercy, Ask received him sitting in state, with the archbishop on 
the one hand and the lord Darcy on the other, but would not suffer any proclamation to be 
made till he knew the contents of 11 And when the herald told what they were, he sent 
him away without suffering him to publish 1 And then the priests used all their endeavours 
to engage the people to a firm resolution of not dispersing themselves till all matters about 
religion were fully settled 

As they went forward, they everywhere repossessed the ejected monks of thei houses ; 
and this encouraged the rest, who had a great mind to be im their old nests agam They 
pubhshed also many stories among them of the growing burdons of the kmgs government, 
and made them believe that impositions would be laid on everything that was either bought 
or sold But the king hearing how strong they were, sent outa general summons to all the 
nobility to meet him at Northampton the 7th of November And the forces 
sent against the rebels advanced to Doncaster, to hmdcr them from coming 
further southward, and took the bridge, which they fortified, and laid their 
forces along the nver to maintain that pass 

The writers of that time say, that the day of battle was agrecd on, but that the mght 
before, excessive rains falling, the mvor swelled so that 1t was unpassable next day, and they 
could not force the bndge Yct it 1s not hkely the earl of Shrewsbury, having im all about 
5000 men about him, would agree to a pitched battle with those who were six times his 
number, bemg then 30,000 Therefore 1t 1s more likely that the rebels only tended to 
pass the mver the next day, which the rain that fell hmdcred but the duke of Norfolk 
continucd to press a treaty, which was hearkened to by the other side, who were reduced 
to great straits , for their captain would not suffer them to spoil the country, and they were 
no longer able to subsist without doing that The duke of Norfolk directed some that were 
secretly gained, or had been sent over to them as deserters, to spread reports among them , 
that thew leaders were making terms for themselves, and would leave the rest to be undone 
This, Joined to their necessities, made many fall off every day The duke of Norfolk finding 
The Duke of 18 arts had so good an operation, offered to go to court with any whom they 
Nottolk would send with them demands, and to imtercede for them This he knew 
at thom would take up some time, and most of them would be dispersed before he could 

mo" return So they sent two gentlemen, whom they had forced to go with them, 

to the king to Windsor Upon this the king discharged the rendezvous at Northampton, 
and delayed the sending an answer as much as could be but at last, hearmg that though 
most of them were dispersed, yet they had engaged to return upon warning, and that they 
took it il] that no answer came, he sent the duke of Norfolk to them with a general pardon, 
six only excepted by name, and four others that were not named But in this the king’s 
counsels were generally censured, for every one was now 1m fear, and go the rebels rejected 
the proposition The king also sent them word by their own messenger, “ that he took st 
very ill at their hands, that they had chosen rather to mse m arms against lum, than to 
petition him about these things that were uneasy to them” And to appcase them a litle, 
the king, by new myunctions, commanded the clergy to continue the use of all the ceremonies 
of the church This, 1 1s hike, was intended for keeping up the four sacraments, which had 
not been mentioned in the former articles The clergy that were with the rebels met at 
Pomfret to draw up articles to be offered at the treaty that was to be at Doncaster, where 
three hundred were ordered to come from the rebels to treat with the king’s commissioners 
So great a number was called, in hopes that they would disagree about their demands, and 
so fall out among themselves On the 6th of December they met to treat, and, 1t seems, had 
90 laid their matter before, that they agreed upon these fullowing demands — 
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“ A general pardon to be granted a parhament to be held at York , and courts of justico 
to be thers, that none on the north of Trent mght be brought to London upon any law- 
suit They desired a repeal of some acts of parliament those for the last 
subsidy, for uses, for making words misprision of treason, and for the clergy’s 
paying their tenths and first-fruits to the king They demred the princess Mary 
might be restored to her mght of succession, the pope to lis wonted jurisdiction, and the 
monks to their houses again that the Lutherans might be pumshed , that Audley, the lord 
chancellor, and Cromwell, the lord privy-seal, might be excluded from the next parhament , 
and Lee and Leighton, that had visited the monasteries might be imprisoned for bmbery and 
extortion ” 

But the lords, who knew that the king would by no means agree to these propositions, 
reyected them Upon which the rebels took heart again, and were growing more enraged 
and desperate , so that the duke of Norfolk wrote to the king, that if some content were 
not given them, it might cnd very ill, for they were much stronger than his forces were 
and both he, and the other commanders of the king’s forces, in their hearts wished that 
most of their demands were granted , buing porsons who though they comphed with the 
king, and were against that rebellion, yet were great enemics to Lutheranism, and wished a 
reconciliation with Rome, of which the duke of Norfolk was afterwards accused by the 
lord Darcy, as if he had secretly cncouraged them to insist on these demands The king 
seeing the humour was so obstinate, resolved to use gentlir remedics, and so sent to the 
duke of Norfolk a general pardon, with a promise of a parhament, ordenng him not to make 
use of these cxcept m extremity This was no easy thing to that duke, since he mght be 
afterwards made to answer for it, whether the extremity was rcally such as to justify his 
granting these things But the rebels were become again ag numerous as ever, and had 
resolved to cross the river, and to force the king's camp, which was still much infenor to 
theirsin number But rains falling the second time, made the fords again unpassable This 
was spoken of by the king’s party as little less than a muracle, that God’s providence 
had twice so opportuncly interposed for the stopping of the progress of the rcbels and 1¢ 18 
very probable that, on the other side, 1t made great impression on thc superstitious multitude, 
and both discouraged them and disposed them to accept of the offer of pardon, and a parlament 
to be soon called for considering their other demands The king sgncd the pardon at 
Richmond the 9th of December, by which all their treasons and rebellion to that day were 
pardoned, provided they made their submission to the duke of Norfolk and the earl of 
The Kings Shrewsbury, and lived im all due obedience for the future The king sent 
Answer to — hkewise a long answer to their demands as to what they complained about the 
nme subversion of the faith He protested lis zeal for the true Chnistian faith, and 
that he would live and die 1n the defence and preservation of it, but the ignorant multitude 
were not to instruct lim what the true faith was, nor to presume to correct what he and the 
whole convocation had agreed on That as he had preserved the church of England in her 
true liberties, so he would do still, and that he had done nothing that was so oppressive as 
many of his progemtors had done upon lesser grounds But that he took it very ill of 
them, who had rather one churl or two should enjoy the profits of their monasterics, to 
support them in their dissolute and abommmable course of living, than that ther king should 
have them for defraying the great charge he was at for their defence against foreign enemies 
For the laws, 1t was high presumption in a rude multitude to take on them to judge what 
laws were good, and what not They had morc reason to think that he, after twenty-eight 
years’ reign, should know it better than they could And for lis government, he had so 
long preserved is subjects in peace and justice, had so defended them from their enemies, 
had so secured his frontier, had granted so many general pardons, had been so unwilling to 
punish his subjects and so ready to reccive them into mercy, that they could show no 
parallel to his government among all their former kings And whereas it was said, that he 
had many of the nobility of his council in the beginning of his reign, and few now, he 
showed them in that one instance how they were abused by the lying slanders of some 
disaffected persons for when he came to the crown, there were none that were boru noble 
of his council but only the carl of Surrey and the carl of Shrewsbury , whcreas now, the 
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dukes of Norfolk and Suffulk, the marquis of Exeter, the lord Steward, the earls of Oxford 
and Sussex .and the lord Sands, were of the privy-council and for the spimtuality, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Winchester, Hereford, and Chichester, were also of 
it and he and his whole council yudging it necessary to have some at the board who under- 
stood the law of England, and the treaties with foreign princes, he had by their unanimous 
advice brought in his chancellor and the lord pnvy-seal He thought it strange that they, 
who were but brutes, should think they could better judge who should be his counsellors 
than himself and his whole council therefore he would bear no such thing at their hands, 
1t being inconsistent with the duty of good subjects to meddle in such matters But if they 
or any of his other subjects could bring any just complaimt against any about lim, he was 
ready to hear it, and if 1t were proved, he would punish 1¢ according to law _As for the 
complaints against some of the prelates for preaching agaist the faith, they could know none 
of these things but by the report of others, since they lived at such a distance, that they 
themselves had not heard any of them preach Thercfore he required them not to give 
credit to lies, nor be misled by those who spread such calummies and ill reports and he 
concluded all with a severe expostulation, adding that such was his love to his subjects, that 
imputing tlis msurrection rather to their folly and lightness than to any malice or rancour, 
he was willing to pass it over more gently, as they would perceive by his proclamation ” 

Now the people were come to themselves again, and glad to get off so easily , and they all 

1337 cheerfully accepted the king’s offers, and went home again to their several 

dwellings Yet the clergy were no way satisfied, but continued still to practise 

The Rebel- amongst them, and kept the rebellion still on foot, so that 1t broke out soon 
honisqueted otter The duke of Norfolk and the carl of Shrewsbury were ordered to he still 
in the country with their forces till all things were more fully composed They made them 
all come to a full submission , and first, to revoke all oaths and promises made duming the 
rebellion, for which they asked the king’s pardon on their knees, secondly, to swear to be 
true to the king, and his heirs and successors , thirdly, to obey and maintain all the acts of 
parhament made during the king’s reign, fourthly, not to take arms again but by the 
king’s authority, fifthly, to apprehend all seditious persons, sixthly, to remove all the 
monks, nuns, and friars, whom they had placed again in the dissolved monasteries There 
were also orders given to send Ask their captaim, and the lord Darcy, to court Ask was 
kindly received, and well used by the kmg He had showed great conduct m commanding 
the rebels, and 1t seems the king had a mind either to gain him to his service, or, which I 
suspect was the true cause, to draw from him a discovery of all those who in the other parts 
of the kingdom had favoured or relieved them For he suspected, not without cause, that 
some of the great abbots had given secret supplies of money to the rebels, for which many 
of them were aftcrwards tned and attainted The lord Darcy was under great appie- 
hensions, and studied to purge himself that he was forced to a compliance with them, but 
pleaded, that the long and important services he had done the crown for fifty years, he 
being then fourscore, together with his great age and infirmity, mght mitigate the king’s 
displeasure But he was madc pnsoner Whither this gave those who had been in arms 
new Jealousies, that the king’s pardon would not be inviolably observed , or whether the 
New Risings, clergy had of new prevailed on them to rise in arms, I cannot determine but 1¢ 
but soon dis- broke out again, though not so dangerously as before Two gentlemen of the 
persed North, Musgrave and Tilby, raised a body of 8000 men, and thought to have 
surprised Carlisle, but were repulsed by those within And, in their return, the duke of 
Norfolk fell upon them and routed them He took many prisoners, and by martial law 
hanged up all their captains, and seventy other prisoners, on the walls of Carlisle Others, 
at that same time, thought to have surprised ull, but 1t was prevented, and the leaders of 
that party were also taken and executed 

Many other msings were in several places of the country, which were all soon repressed 
the ground of them all was, that the parliament which was promised was not called, but 
the king said, they had not kept conditions with him, nor would he call a parlament till all 
things were quieted But the duke of Norfolk’s vigilance everywhere prevented their 
gathering together in any great body , and, after several unsuccessful attempts, at length 
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the country was absolutely quieted in January followmg And then the duke of Norfolk 
proceeded according to the martial law against many whom he had taken Ask had also 
left the court without leave, and had gone amongst them, but was quickly taken So he 
and many others were sent to several places, to be made public examples He suffered at 
York, others at Hull, and in other towns 1m Yorkshire But the lord Darcy and the lord 
Hussy were arraigned at Westminster, and attainted of treason , the former for the northern, 
The Chief of and the other for the Lincolnshire insurrection The lord Darcy was beheaded 
the Rebels at Tower-hill, and was much lamented , everybody thought that, consdermg 
executed his merits, lus age, and former services, hc had hard measure The lord Hussy 
was beheaded at Lincoln The lord Darcy, in his tral, accused the duke of Norfolk, that, 
in the treaty at Doncaster, he had encouraged the rcbels to continue in their demands 
This the duke demed, and desired a trial hy combat, and gave some presumptions to show 
that the lord Darcy bore him 111 will and said this out of malice The king either did not 
believe this, or would not scem to believe 1, and the duke’s great diligence in the suppression 
of ghese commotions set him beyond all jealousies But after those executions, the king 
wrote to the duke in July ncxt, to proclaim an absolute amnesty over all the North, which 
was received with great joy, everybody being in fear of himself and so this threatemng 
storm was dissipated without the effusion of much blood, save what the sword of justice 
drew At the same time the king of Scotland, returning from France with his queen, and 
touching on the coast of England, many of the people fell down at lus feet, praying him to 
assist them, and he should have all But he was, 1t seems, bound up by the French king, 
and so went home without giving them any encouragemcnt And thus ended this rebellion, 
which was chiefly carried on by the clergy under pretence of religion 
And now the king was delivered of all his apprehensions that he had been in for some 
A new Vie- Years in fear of stirs at home But they bemg now happily composed, as he 
tation of knew 1t would so overawe the rest of his discontented subyccts, that he needed 
Monasteries. fear nothing from them for a great whilc , so 1t encouraged him to go on in his 
other designs, of suppressing the rest of the monasteries, and reforming some other points of 
religion Therefore there was a new visitation appointed for all the monasteries of England 
And the visiters were ordercd to examine 111 things that related either to their conversation, 
to their affection to the king, and the supremacy, or to thur superstition, in thei several 
houses , to discover what cheats and imposturcs there were, either in their images, relics, 
or other miraculous things, by which they had drawn people to their houses on pilgrimages, 
and gotten from them any great presents also to try how they were affected during the 
late commotions, and to discover everything that was amiss in them, and report it to the 
lord vicegerent In the records of the whole twenty-cighth year of the king's reign, I find 
but one omginal surrender of any religious house, the abbot of Furncse in Lincolnshire, 
valued at 960/ , with thirty monks, resigning up that house to the king, on the 9th of April, 
which was very near the end of the ycar of the king's reign, for 11 commenced on the 22nd 
of April Two other surrenders are enrolled thit year The one was of Bermondsey in 
Surrey, the Ist of June, m the twenty-eighth of the king’s reign The preamble was, that 
they surrendered in hopes of greater benevolence from the king But tls was the effect of 
some secret practice, and not of the act of parliament, for 1t was valued at 5487, and so 
fell not within the act The other was of Bushlisham, or Bishtam, m Berkshire, made by 
Barlow, bishop of St David's, that was commendator of it, and a great promoter of the 
Reformation It was valucd at 3277 But m the followmg year they made a quicker 
progress, and found strange enormitics in the greater houscs It seems all the houses under 
2007 of rent were not yet suppressed, for I find many witlin that value afterwards 
rengning their houses So that I am inclined to believe, that the first visitation bemg made 
towards the suppression of the lesser monasteries, and that (as appears by their instructions) 
being not to be fimshed till they had made a report of what they had done to the court of 
augmentations, who were after the report made to determine what pensions were to be 
reserved to the abbot and other officers , (which report was to be made in the octaves of 
S¢ Michael, and after that, a new commission was to be given for their suppression ,) when 
that was done, they went no further at that time, that so I cannot think there were many 
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houses suppressed when these stirs began and after ther firet rising, 1¢ 16 not likely that 
great would be made in a business that was hkely to mflame the people more, and 
imorease the number of the rebels Neither do I find any houses suppressed by virtue of 
the former act of parliament till the twenty-ninth year of the king’s reign 
And yet they made no great haste this year, for there are but twenty-one surrenders 
Some of the sll this year, either in the rolls or augmentation office And now, not only 
great Abbots small abbeys, but greater ones were surrendered to the king The abbots were 
surrender brought to do 1t upon several motives Some had been faulty during the late 
ther Houses obellion, and were lable to the king’s displeasure and these, to redeem them- 
selves, compounded the matter by a resignation of their house Others began to hke the 
Reformation, and that made them the more willing to surrender their houses such as 
Barlow, bishop of St David's, who not only surrendered up his own house of Bushlisham, 
but prevailed on many others to do the hke Others were convicted of great disorders in 
their conversation , and these, not daring to stand a trial, were glad to accept of a pension for 
hfe, and deliver up tharhouse Others were guilty of making great wastes and dilapidations 
For they all saw the dissolution of their houses approaching, and so every one was induced 
to take all the care he could to provide for himself and his kindred, so that the visiters 
found in some of the richest abbeys of England, as St Alban’s and Battle, such depre- 
dations made, that at St Alban’s an abbot could not subsist any longer, the rents were so 
low, and in Battle, as all them furmture was old and torn, not worth an 100/ , so both in 
house and chapel they had not 400 marks’ worth of plate In other houscs they found not 
above twelve or fifteen ounces of plate, and no furniture at all, but only such things as they 
could not embezzle , as the walls and windows, bells and lead In other houses, the abbot 
and monks were glad to acccpt of a pension for themsclvcs during life, and so, being only 
concerned for their own particular interest, resigned their house to the king Generally, the 
monks had eight marks a-ycar pension till they were provided for The abbots’ pensions 
were proportioned to tlie valuo of their house and to ther mnocence The abbots of St 
Albans and Tewkesbury had 400 marks a-year a-piece The abbot of St Edmondsbury 
was more innocent, for the visiters wrotc from thence, that they could find no scondals in 
that house so he (it seems) was not easily brought to resign his house, and had 500 marks’ 
pension reserved to lim And for their inferior officers some had tlurty, some ten or eight, 
and the lowest six pounds pension 
In other places, upon a vacancy either by death or deprivation, they did put in an abbot 
only to resign up the house For after the king’s supremacy was established, all those 
abbots that had been formerly confirmed by the pope were placed in this manner The 
king granted a conge d'élire to the pnor and convent, with a missive letter, declaring the 
name of the person whom they should choose then they returned an election to the king, 
who, upon that, gave his assent to 1 by a warrant under the great scal, which was certified 
to the lord vicegerent , who thereupon confirmed the election, and returned him back to the 
king, to take the oaths upon wluch the temporalitics were restored Thus all the abbots 
were now placed by the king, and were generally picked out to serve this turn Others, 
in hope of advancement to bishoprics, or to be suffragan bishops, as the mfcrior sort of them 
were made generally, were glad to recommend themselves to the king’s favour by a quick 
and cheerful surrender of their monastery Upon some of these inducements 1t was that the 
greatest number of the religious houses were resigned to the king before there was any act 
of parhament made for their suppression _1n several houses, the visiters, who were generally 
either masters of chancery or auditors of the court of augmentations, studied not only to 
bring them to resign their houses, but to sign confessions of their past lewd and dissolute 
hves Of these there 1s only one now extant, which (it 1s hke) escaped the general razure 
and destruction of all papers of that kind in queen Mary’s time But from the letters that 
on I have seen, I perceive there were such confessions made by many other houses. 
ofhornd § Lhat confession of the pnor and Benedictines of St Andrew’s in Northampton 
Crimes made 18 to be seen in the records of the court of augmentations , in which, with the 
label most aggravating expressions that could be devised, they acknowledged then 
past ill hfe, ‘for which the pit of hell was ready to swallow them up. They 
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confessed that they had neglected the worship of God, lived in idleness, gluttony, and 
sensuality,” with many other woful expressions to that purpose 

Other houses, as the monastery of Betlesden, resigned with this preamble « “ that they did 

Collect  Profoundly consider that the manner and trade of living which they, and others 

imb 3. sof ther pretended religion, had for a long time followed, consisted m some dumb 
neck, 4 ceremonies, and other constitutions of the bishops of Rome, and other foragn 
potentates , as the abbot~vf Cisteaux, by which they were blindly led, having no true 
knowledge of God's laws, procuring exemptions from their ordinary and diocesan, by the 
power of the bishop of Rome, and submitting themselves wholly to a foreign power, who 
never came hither to reform their abuscs, which were now found among them _But that 
now knowing the most perfect way of hving 18 suffiuently declared by Chnst and his 
apostles, and that 1t was most fit for them to be governed by the king, who was their 
supreme head on earth, they submitted themselves to his mercy, and surrendered up their 
monastery to him on the 25th of September, m the thirtieth year of his reign” This writing 
was signed by the abbot, the sub-prior, and mince monks There are five other surrenders to 
the same purpose, by the grey and white friars of Stamford—the grey friars of Coventry, 
Bedford, and Aylesbury, yet to be seen Some are rengned upon this preamble “that they 
hoped the king would of new found their house , which was otherwise like to be ruined, both 
in spinituals and temporals ’ So did the abbot of Chertsey in Surrey, with fourteen monks, 
on the 14th of July, in the twenty-minth year of this reign, whose house was valued at 744/ 
I have some reason to think that tlis abbot was for the Reformation, and intended to have 
had Ins house new founded to be a house of true and well-rcgulated devotion and so I find 
the pror of great Malvern in Worcestershue offired such a resignation He was 
recommended by bishop Latimer to Cromwell, with an earnest desire that his house might 
stand, not in monkery, but so as to be converted to preaching, study, and prayer And the 
good prior was wilting to compound for his house by a present of 500 marks to the king, 
and of 200 to Cromwell We 1s commended for bemg an old worthy man, a good 
housckeepcr, and one that daily fed many poor people To this Latimer adds, “ Alas my 
good lord ' shall we not sce two or thrce im every sure changed to such remcdy ?” 

But the resolution was taken once to extirpate all And therefore though the visiters 
interceded carnestly for one nunnery in Oxfordslire, Godstow, where there was great 
strictness of life , and to which most of the young gentlewomen of the county were sent 
to be bred, so that the gentry of the country desired the king would spare the house, yet 
all was ineffectual 

The general form in which most of these resignations begins 1s “that the abbot and 
The Form of brethren, upon full deliberation, certain hnowlcdge, of their own proper motion, 
most Surren- for certain just and reasonable causes, specially moving them in their souls and 
Soule consciences, did freely, and of their own accord, give and grant their houses to 
Numb 3 the king” Others (it seems) did not so well hike this preamble, and therefore 
sect 1 did, without any reason or preamble, give away their houses to the visiters, as 
feoffees m trust for the king’s use And thus they went on procuring daily more surrenders, 
so that in the thirticth year of the king’s reign there were one hundred and fifty-nine 
resignations enrolled, of which the omgmals of one hundred and fifty-five do yet remain 

Collect And for the reader’s further satisfaction, he shal] find, in the collection at the end 
Numb 3 of this book, the names of all these houses so surrendered, with other particulars 
sect 3 relating to them, which would tou much weary him if inserted in the thread of 
this work But there was no law to force any to make such resignations, so that many 
of the great abbots would not comply with the king in this matter, and stood it out till after 
the following parliament, that was in the thirty-first year of his reign 

It was questioned by many whether these surrenders could be good in law, since thie 
abbots were but trustees and tenants for hfe It was thought they could not absolutely 
shenate and give away their house for ever But the parliament afterwards declared the 

Divers Opi- Tesignations were good in Jaw, for by their foundations all was trusted to the 
nions about abbot and the senor brethren of the house, who putting the convent-seal to 
there any deed, 1t was of force in law It was also said, that they thus surrendering, 
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had forfeited their charters and foundations ; and so the king might seize and possess them 
with a good “title, 1f not upon the resignation, yet upon forfeiture But others thought that, 
whatsoever the nicety of law might give the king, yet there was no sort of equity 1n 1t, that 
a few trustees, who were either bribed or fnghted, should pass away that which was none 
of theirs, but only given them m trust and for life Other abbots were more roughly 
Some Abbots Handled The prior of Wooburn was suspected of favouring the rebels , of being 
attunted of against the king’s supremacy, and for the pope's, andpof being for the general 
Treason council then summoned to Mantua And he was dealt with to make a submission 
and acknowledgment In an account of a long conference which he had with a privy- 
councillor under his own hand, I find that the great thing which he took offence at was, that 
Latimer and some other bishops preached against the veneration of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the other saints , and that the English Bible then set out differed in many things from the 
Latin , with several lesser matters So that they looked on their religion as changed, and 
wondered that the judgments of God upon queen Anne had not terrified others from going 
on to subvert the faith yet he was prevailed with, and did again submit to the king and 
acknowledge his supremacy , but he afterwards joined himself to the rebels, and was taken 
with them, together with the abbot of Whaley, and two monks of his house , and the abbot 
of Gervaux, with a monk of his house, and the abbot of Sawley in Lancashire, with the 
prior of that house , and the prior of Burlington , who were all attamted of high treason, and 
executed The abbots of Glastonbury and Reading were men of great power and wealth 
The one was rated at 3508/ and the other at 21167 They seemg the storm hke to break 
out on themselves, sent a great deal of the plate and money that they had 1n their house to 
the rebels in the North, which being afterwards discovered, they were attamted of nigh 
treason a year after tlis, but I mention it here for the affimty of the matter further 
particulars about the abbot of Reading I have not yet discovered But there 1s an account 
given to Cromwell of the proceedings against the abbot of Glastonbury in two letters which 
I have scen the one was writ by the shenff of the county, the other by sir John 
Russell, who was present at his trial, and was reputed a man of as great integrity and virtue 
as any in that time , which he seems to have left as an mhentance to that noble family that 
has descended from him ‘These inform that he was indicted of burglary as well as treason , 
for having broken the house in his monastery where the plate was kept, and taken 1t out, 
which, as sir William Thomas says, was sent to the rebels The evidence being brought to 
the jury, who (as sir John Russell writes) were as good and worthy men as had ever been 
on any jury in that county, they found him guilty He was carried to the place of 
execution, near lis own monastery , where (as the sheriff writes) he acknowledged his guilt, 
and begged God and the king pardon for 1t The abbot of Colchester was also attainted of 
high-treason What the particulars were I cannot tell For the record of their attainders was 
lost , but some of our own writers deserve a severe censurc, who write it was for denyimg the 
king’s supremacy, whereas, if they had not undertaken to write the history without any 
information at all, they must have seen that the whole clergy, but most particularly the 
abbots, had over and over again acknowledged the king’s supremacy 

For clearing which and discovering the impudence of Sanders’ relation of this matter, I 
shall lay before the reader the evidences that I find of the submission of these and all the 
other abbots to the king’s supremacy First, in the convocation 1m the 22d year of thisreign, 
they all acknowledged the king supreme head of the church of England They did all also 
swear to maintain the act of the succession of the crown, made in the 25th year of his reign, 
in which the pope's power was plainly condemned For 1n the proceedings against More 
and Fisher, 1t was frequently repeated to them that all the clergy had sworn it It 18 also 
entered 1n the journal of the house of lords, that all the members of both houses swore 3t at 
their breaking up and the same journals inform us, that the abbots of Colchester and 
Reading sate in that parliament, and as there was no protestation made against any of the 
acts passed in that session, so it 18 often entered that the acts were agreed to by the 
unanimous consent of the lords It appears also by several original letters, that the heads of 
all the religious houses in England had signed that position, that the pope had no more 
Juniediction in this kingdom than any foreign bishop whatsoover And it was rejected by 
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none but some Carthusians, and Franciscans of the Observance, who were proceeded against, 
for refusing tu acknowledge it when they were so pressed in it none can imagine that a 
parhamentary abbot would have been drepensed with And in the last parliament in which 

e second oath about the succession to the crown was enacted, 1t was added that they 
should also swear the king to be the supreme head of the church The abbots of Glastonbury 
and Reading were then peseen as appears by the journals, and consented tot so little 
reason there 1s for :magiuling that they refused that, or any other compliance that might 
secure them in their abbeys 

In particular, the abbot of Reading had so got into Cromwell's good opmuion, that in some 
differences between him and Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury, that was Cromwell’s creature, he 
had the better of the bishop Upon winch Shaxton, who was a proud ill-natured man, 
wrote a high expostulating letter to Cromwell, “complaining of an injunction he had 
granted against him at the abbot’s desire He also showed that in some contests between 
him and his rosidentiaries, and betweon him and the mayor of Sahsbury, Cromwell was 
always against him he )hkewise challenged him for not answering lis letters He tells 
him God will judge him for abusing his power as he did, he prays God to have pity on 
him and to turn his heart ,” with a great dal more provoking language IIe also adds 
many insolent praises of imeself, and his wholc letter 1s as extravagant a piece of vanity 
and insolence as everI saw To this Cromwell wrote an answer, that shows him 
to have been indeed a great man The reader will find it in the collection, and 
see from 1t how modestly and discrectly he carned lus greatness 

But how justly soever these abbots were attaintud, the scizing on thar abbey-lands 
pursuant to those attainders, was thought a great stretch of law, since the offence of an 
ecclesiastical incumbent 1s a personal thing, and cannot prejudice the church, no more than 
a secular man, who 1s 1n an office, docs by bemg attanted, bring any diminution of the mglits 
of his office on ns successors It1s true thore were some words cast into the thirteenth act 
of the parliament in the 26th ycar of this reign, by which divers offences were made treason, 
that scemed to have been designed for such a purpose The words are, that whatsoever 
lands any traitor had of any cstate of inheritance in use or possession, by any nght, title, or 
means, should be forfeited to the kmg By which, as 1¢ 18 certain cstates in tail were 
comprehended, so the lands that any traitor had mm posscssion or use, seem to be included , 
and that the rather, because by some following words their heirs and successors are for ever 
excluded This either was not thought on when the bishop of Rochestcr was attainted, or 
perhaps was not claimed, since the king intendcd not to lessen the number of bishoprica, but 
rather to mcrease them cvsides, the words of the statute seem only to belong to an estate 
of mhentance , within which church-benefices could not be included, without a great force 
put onthem ‘Tis true the word successor favoured these sei7ures, except that be thought 
an expletory word put in out of form, but still to be limited to an estate of inheritance 
That word docs also import, that such criminals might have successors but if the whole 
abbey was forfeited, these abbots could have no successors , yet 1t seems the se1/ures of these 
abbeys were founded on that statute, and thus stretch of tho law occasioned that explanation 
which was added of the words estate of inheritance, in the statute made in Edward VI s 
reign about treasons,—where 1t 1s expreascd, that traitors should forfut to the wown what 
lands they had of any estatc of inheritance, to which 1s addcd in ther own right, 1t seems, 
on design to cut off all pretence for such proceedings for the future, as had been in this reign 
But 1f there was any illegality in these seizures, the following parlhamcnt did at least tacitly 
justify them , for they excepted out of the provisos mado concerning the abbeys that were 
suppressed, such as had been forfeited and seized on by any attaindors of treason. 

Another surrender 1s not unlike these, but rather less yustifiable Many of the Carthusian 
monks of London were executed for their open denying of the king’s supremacy, and for 
receiving beoks from foreign parts against lus marniage, and other procecdings divers also 
of the same house that favoured them, but so secretly that clear proof could not be found 
to convict them, were kept prisoners in their ces till they died But the prior was a 
worthy man, of whom Thomas Bedy]l, one of the visitors, wntes, “that he was a man of such 
shanty that he had not secon the like, and that the eyes of the people were much on that 
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house, and.therefore he advised that the house might be converted to some good use.” But 
the prior was made to resign, with this preamble, “‘that many of that house had offended 
the kmg, so that ther goods might be justly confiscated, and themselves adjudged to a severe 
death , which they desired to avoid, by an humble submission, and surrender of their house 
to the king” But there were great complaints made of the visitors, as if they had practised 
with the abbots and priors to make these surrenders, and that they had conspired with 
them to cheat the king, and had privately embezzled most of the flate and furmture The 
abbess of Chepstow complaimed in particular of doctor London, one of the visitors, that he 
had been corrupting her nuns, and generally 1t was cried out on, that underhand and ill 
practices were used therefore, to quiet these reports, and to give some colour to justify what 
they were about, all the foul stories that could be found out were published to defame these 
houses Battle abbey was represented to be a little Sodom, so was Ohnst-church in 
Canterbury, with several other houses But for whoredom and adultery they found instances 
without number , and of many other unnatural practices and secret lusts, with arts to hinder 
conceptions and make abortions But no story became so public as a discovery made of 
the prior of the Crossod-friars in London, who on a Friday, at eleven o'clock in the day, 
was found in bed witha whore He fell down on Ins knees, and prayed those who surprised 
him not to publish Ins shame, but they had a mind to make some advantage by it, and 
asked him money He gave them 30/, which he protested was all he had,—but he pro- 
mised them 30/ more yet failing in the payment, a suit followed on it, and in a bill which 
I have seen given to Cromwell, then master of the rolls, the case 18 related 
_ But all stores of this kind served only to disgrace those abbuts or monks that were so 
The Super: *20ty» and the people generally said, these were personal crimes which ought 
on an. _to be pumshed, but they were no way satisfied with the justice of the king's 
cheats of | proceedings, against whole houses for the faults of a few Therefore another 
ie ae way was thought on, which indeed proved more effectual, both for recovering 
sscovers__ the people out of the superstitious fondness they had for their images and relics, 
and for discovering the secret 1mpostures that had been long practised m these houses,—and 
this was, to order the visitors to examine well all the relics and feigned images to which 
pilgrimages were wont to be made In tins doctor London did great service From 
Reading he writes, ‘‘ That the chief relics of idolatry in the nation were there , an angel with 
one wing, that brought over the spear’s head that pierced our Saviour’s side To which he 
adds a long inventory of their other relics, and says there were as many more as would fill 
four shects of paper He also writes from other places that he had everywhere taken down 
their 1umages and trinkets” At St Edmundsbury, as John-ap-Rice informed, they found 
some of the coals that roasted St Laurence, the parings of St Edmund's toes, St Thomas 
& Becket’s penkmfe and boots, with as many pieces of the cross of our Saviour as would 
make a large whole cross They had also relics agamst ram, and for hindering weeds to 
spring But to pursue this further were endless, the relics were so mnumerable and the 
value which the people had of them may be gathered from this, that a piece of St Andrew's 
finger, set 1n an ounce of silver, was laid to pledge by the house of Westacre for 40] ,—but 
the visitors, when they suppressed that house, did not thmk fit to redeem it at so igh 
a rate 
For ther images, some of them were brought to London, and were there, at St Paul's 
, 4. C1088, 10 the sight of all the people, broken, that they might be fully convinced 
, bly broken " of the juggling 1mpostures of the monks And in particular, the crucifix of 
Boxley m Kent, commonly called the Rood of Grace , to winch many pilgrimages 
had been made, because 1t was observed sometimes to bow, and to hft itself up, to shake, 
and to star head, hands, and feet, to roll the eyes, move the lips, and bend the brows, all 
‘which were looked on by the abused multitude as the effects of a Divine power These 
were now publicly discovered to have been cheats, for the springs were showed by which 
all these motions were made Upon winch John Hilsey, then bishop of Rochester, made a 
sermon, and broke the rood in pieces There was also another famous 1mposture discovered at 
Hales, in Gloucestershire, where the blood of Christ was showed in a phial of crystal, which 
.the people sometimes saw, but sometimes they.could not sce 1t , go they were made believe that 
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they were not capable of 20 signal a favour, as long as they were m mortal sin, and so they 
continued to make presents till they bribed Heaven to give them the sight of so blessed a 
relic, This was now discovered to have been the blood of a duck, which they 
tagiene renewed every week , and the one side of the phial was so thick that there was 
no seeing through 1t, but the other was clear and transparent and it was so 
placed near the altar, that one in a secret place behind could turn either side of 1t outward , 
so when they had drained the pilgrims that came thither of all they had brought with them, 
then they afforded them the favour of turning the clear side outward, who upon that went 
home very well satisfied with their journey and the expense they had been at There was 
brought out of Wales a huge image of wood called Darvel Gatheron, of which one Elhs 
Price, visitor of the diocese of St Asaph, gave this account, on the 6th of Apml 1537,— 
“That the people of the country had a great superstition for 1t, and many pilgrimages were 
made to it, so that the day before he wrote, there were reckoned to be above five or 1x 
hundred pilgrims there some brought oxen and cattle, and some brought moncy , and it 
was’generally believed, that if any offered to that image, he had power to deliver his soul 
from hell” So 1t was ordored to be brought to London, where 1t served for fuel to burn 
friar Forrest There was a huge image of our Lady at Worcester, that was had 1n great 
reverence , which when 1t was stripped of some veils that covered 1t was found to be the 
statue of a bishop 
Barlow, bishop of St Davids, did also give many advertisements of the superstition of his 
country, and of the clery and monks of that diocese, who were guilty of heathemsh idolatry, 
gross impiety, and ignorance, and of abusing the people with many evident forgeries,—about 
which, he said, he had good evidence when 1t should be called for But that which drew 
most pilgrims and presents in those parts, was an image of Our Lady with a taper in her 
hand, which was believed to have burned nine years, till one forswearing himself upon 1t, it 
went out , and was then much reverenced and worshipped He found all about the cathedral 
so full of superstitious conceits, that there was no hope of working on them , therefore he 
proposed the translating the Episcopal seat from St David's to Caermarthen, which he pressed 
by many arguments, and 1n several letters, but with no success Then many rich shrines of 
Our Lady of Walsingham, of Ipswich, and Islington, with a great many more, were brought 
up to London, and burnt by Cromwell's orders 
But the nchest shrine of England was that of Thomas a Becket, called St Thomas of 
Thomas,  Cauterbury, the martyr, who, being raised up by king Henry IT to the arch- 
Becket’s bishopric of Canterbury, did afterwards give that king much trouble, by opposing 
shrine bro- §=his authority and exalting the popes And though he once consented to the 
— articles agreed on at Clarendon, for bearing down the papal, and securing the 
regal power, yet he soon after repented of that only piece of loyalty of which he was guilty 
all the while he was archbishop He fled to the pope, who received him as a confessor for 
the dearest article of the Roman belief The kimg and kingdoms were excommunicated, 
and put under an interdict upon his account But afterwards, upon the intercession of the 
French king, king Henry and he were reconciled, and the interdict was taken off Yet his 
unquiet spirit could take no rest, for he was no sooner at Canterbury than he began to 
embroil the kingdom again, and was proceeding by censures against the archbishop of 
York and some other bishops, for crowning the king’s son in his absence Upon the news 
of that, the king, being then in Normandy, said, “If he had faithful servants he would not 
be so troubled with such a priest ,” whereupon some zealous or officious courtiers came over 
and killed him , for which, as the king was made to undergo a severe penance, so the monke 
were not wanting in their ordinary arts to give out many miraculous stones concerning his 
blood This soon drew a canomisation from Rome, and he being a martyr for the papacy, 
was more extolled than all the apostles or primitive saints had ever been so that for 300 
years he was accounted one of the greatest saints in heaven, as may appear from the accounts 
in the leger books of the offermgs made to the three greatest altars in Chnst’s-church in 
Canterbury The one was to Christ, the other to the Virgin, and the third to St Thomas 
In one year there was offered at Chnist’s altar, 3/ 2s 6d to the Virgin’s altar, 63] 5 6d 
but to St. Thomas's altar, 832/ 12s. 3d. But the next year the odds grew greater, 
n 2 
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for there ~yas not a penny offered at Christ’s altar, and at the Virgin's only 4/. 1s 8¢ —but 
at St Thomas's, 9547 62 3d By such offerings st came, that his shrine was of mestimable 
value There was one stone offered there by Lows VII of France, who came over to visit 
it 1 a pilgrimage, that was believed the richest im Europe Nor did they think 1t enough 
to give him one day in the calendar, the 29th of December, but unusual honours were devised 
for this martyr of the hberties of the Church, greater than any that had been given to the 
martyrs for Chnetiamty The day of raising his body, or, as they called 1t, of his translation, 
being the 7th of July, was not only a holiday, but every fiftieth year there was a jubilee for 
fifteen days together, and mdulgence was granted to all that came to visit his sbrine, a8 
Somner’s  ®Ppears from the record of the sixth jubilee, after his translation, anno 1420,— 
Antiquites of which bears, that there were then about a hundred thousand strangers come to 
Canterbury = yisit his tomb The jubilee began at twelve o'clock on the vigil of the feast, and 
lasted fifteen days, by such arts they drew an incredible deal of wealth to his shrme The 
riches of that, together with Ins disloyal practices, made tho kmg resolve both to unshrine 
and unsaint him at once And then his skull, which had been much worshipped, was found 
an imposture, for the true skull was lying with the rest of his bones im his prave The 
shrine was broken down and carried away , the gold that was about 1t filing two chests, 
which were so heavy that they were a load to eight strong men to carry them out of the 
church , and his bones were, as some say, burnt, so 1t was understood at Rome but others 
say they were so mixed with other dead bones, that 1t would have been a miracle indced to 
have distinguished them afterwards The king also ordered his name to be struck out of 
the calendar, and the office for his festivity to be dashed out of all brevianes And thus 
was the superstition of England to smages and relics extirpated 
Yet the king took care to qualify the distaste which the articles published the former year 
New Articles 2d given And though there was no parliament in the year 1537, yet there 
about Rel | W48 @ commission from the king to bishops and other Icarned divines, upon the 
gion publish- conclusion of wluch, there was printed an explanation of the chief pomts of 
” religion, signed by both the archbishops, seventeen bishops, eight archdeacons, 
and seventecn doctors of divimty and law In which there was an exposition of the creed, 
the seven sacraments, the ten commandments, the Lord's ‘prayer, and the salutation of the 
Virgin, with an account of justification and purgatory But this work was put in a better 
form afterwards, where the reader will find a more particular account of 1} When all these 
proceedings of the king’s wore known at Rome, all the satirical pens there were employed to 
Invechves Palnt him out as the most infamous sacrilegious tyrant that ever was They repre- 
agmnet the sented lim as one that made war with heaven and the saints that were there 
King pnnted that committed outrages on the bodies of the saints, which the heathemsh 
ap Rome Romans would have punished severcly for any that committed the hke on those 
that were dead, how mean or bad soover they had been All Ins proccedings agamet the 
priests or monks that were attamted and executed for high treason, were represented as the 
effects of savage and barbarous cruclty His suppressing the monastcries, and devouring 
what the devotion of former ages had conscer ited to God and lus saints, was called ravenous 
and impious sacrilege, nor was there anything omitted that could make him appear to 
portenty the blackest tyrant that ever wore a crown They compared him to Pharaoh, 
Nabuchadonosor, Belshazar, Nero, Domitian, and Diocletian, but chefly to Juhan the 
apostate Thus last parallel hked them best, and his learning, his apostacy, and pretence of 
reforming, ‘were all thought copicd from Juhan, only they said his manners were worse 
These thmgs were every day printed at Rome, and the informations that were brought out 
of England were generally addressed to cardinal Pole, whose style was also known in some 
of them all which possessed the king with the deepest and most implacable hatred to hm 
that ever he bore to any person, and did provoke him to all those severities that followed on 
his kindred and family. 
But the malice of the court of Rome did not stop there For now the pope pubhshed all 
Collect. these thunders which he had threatened three years before The bull of Deposi- 
Nomb.9 — tion 18 printed in Cherubin’s Bulla rerum Romanarum, which, since many have 
the confidence to deny matters of fact, though most publicly acted, shall be found 1n the collec. 
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tion of papers The substance of it 1 as follows. “The pope being God's vicar on earth, 
The Pope’s 2nd according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, set over nations and kingdoms, ‘ to root 
Bulls against out and destroy , and having the supreme power over all the kings in the whole 
the King = world, was bound to proceed to due correction, when milder courses were meffec 
‘tual ; therefore since king Henry, who had been formerly a defender of the faith, had fallen 
from it, had, contrary to an inhibition made, put away Ins queen, and marned one Anne 
Boleyn, and had made impious and hurtful laws, denying the pope to be the supreme head 
of the church, but assuming that title to himself, and had required all his subjects under 
pain of death to swear to 1t, and had put the cardinal of Rochester to death, because he 
would not consent to these heresies, and by all these things had rendcred himself unworthy 
of his regal digmty , and had hardened hus heart (as Pharaoh did) against all the admom- 
tions of pope Clement VII , therefore, since these lus crimes were so notorious, he in 
imitation of what the apostle did to Elymas the magician, proceeds to such consures as he 
had deserved , and with the advice of lus cardinals, does first exhort him and all his com- 
plrces to return from their errors, to annul the acts lately made, and to proceed no farther 
upon them, which he requires him and them to do, under the puins of excommunication and 
rebcllion, and of the king’s losing his kingdom, whom he required within ninety days to 
appear at Rome, by himself or proxy, and his complices within sixty days, to give an account 
of therr actions, otherwise he would then proceed to a further sentence against them and 
declares, that 1f the king and his complices do not appcar, he has fallen from the nght to his 
crown, and they from the mght to their cstates , and when they dic, they were to be demoed 
christian burial He puts the whole kingdom undvyr an interdict , and declares all the king’s 
children by the said Anne, and the children of all lus complices, to bo under the same pains, 
though they be now under age, and incapreitates them for all honours or employments, 
and declares all the subjccts or vassals of the hing’s, or lus complices, absolved from all 
oaths or obligations to them, and requres them to acknowledge them no more And 
declares him and them infamous, so that they might neither be witnesscs nor make wills 
He requires all other persons to have no dealings with him or them, neither by trading, nor 
any other way, under the pun of cxcommunication,—thc annulling their contracts, and the 
exposing goods so traded in to all that should catch them And that all clergymen should 
within five days after the expiration of the timc prefixed go out of the kingdom, (leaving 
only so many priests as would be necessary for baptizing infants, and giving the sacrament 
to such as died in penitence) under the pains of excommunication and deprivation, and 
charges all noblemen and others im Ins dominions, undcr the same pains, to rise up 1m arms 
against him and to drive him out of his kingdom, and that none should take up arms for him, 
ot any way assist him, and declares all other princes absolved from any confederacics made, 
or to be made with him, and carnestly obtests the emperor and all kings, and requires other 
princes under the former pains to trade no more with him, and in case of their disobedience 
he puts ther kingdoms under an interdict and requires all princes and milhtary persons, in 
the virtue of holy obedience, to make war upon him, and to force him to rcturn to the obedi- 
ence of the apostolic sce , and to seize on all goods or mci chandises belonging to the king or 
his complices wherever they could find them , and that such of his subycct» that were seized 
on should be made slaves And requires all bishops, three days aftcr the tine that was set 
down was elapsed, to intimate this sentcnce in all thar churches with putting out of candles, 
and other ccremomes that ought to be uscd, mm the most solemn and puble manner that 
might be and all who hindered the publication of this sentence arc put under the same 
pains He ordamed this sentence to be affixcd at Rome, Tournay, and Dunkirk, winch should 
stand for a sufficient publication , and concludes, that 1f any should endeavour to oppose or 
enervate any of the premises, he should meur the indignation of Almighty God and the 
holy apostles, St Peter and Paul Dated at Rome the 30th of August, 1535” But the 
pope found the princes of Christendom hked the precedent, of using a king in that manner, 
go ill, that he suspended the execution of this bull till tlis time, that the suppression of 
abbeys, and the burning of Thomas a Becket’s bones, did go inflame the pope, that he could 
forbear no longer, and therefore by a new sentence he did all he could to shake him in lus 
throne 
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The preamble of 1t was, “that, as our Saviour had pity on St. Peter after his fall, eo # 
became St Peter's successors to imitate our Saviour in his clemency , and that therefore pan 
he having heard of king Henry’s crimes, had proceeded to a sentence against him (here the 
former bull was recited) , yet some other princes, who hoped he might be reclaimed by 
gentler methods, had interposed for a suspension of the sentence and he bemg easy to 
believe what he so earnestly desired, had upon their intercession suspended it But now he 
found they bad been deceived in their hopes, and that he grew worse and worse, and had 
done such dishonour to the saints, as to raise St Thomas of Canterbury's body, to arraign 
him of high treason, and to burn his body, and sacnilegiously to rob the riches that had been 
offered to his shrine, as also to suppress St Austin’s abbey in Canterbury , and that having 
thrust out the monks, he had put m wild beasts into their grounds, having transformed him- 
self into a beast Therefore he takes off the suspension, and publishes the bull, commandmg 
it to be executed declaring that the affixing 1t at Dieppe or Boulogne mm France, at St. 
Andrew’s or Callistren, (that 1s Coldstream, a town near the border of England,) in Scotland 
or Tuam, or Artifert in Ireland, or any two of these, should be a sufficient publication, 
Dated the 7th of December, Anno Dom 1538” 

No man can read these bulls but he must conclude that if the pope be the infallible and 
universal pastor of the church, whom all are bound to obey, he has a full authority over all 
kings, to proceed to the highest censures possible and since the matters of fact, enumerated 
in the sentence as the grounds of it, were certaily true , then, the pope 1s either clothed 
with the powers of deposing princes, or 1f otherwise, he hed to the world when he pretended 
to it thus, and taught false doctrine, which cannot stand with infalhinhty,—and the pre- 
tended grounds of the sentence as to matter of fact bemg evidently truc, this must be a just 
sentence, and therefore all that acknowledged the infallibility of that see, were bound to 
obey 1t, and all the rebellions that followed, during the reign of the king or his children, 
were founded on this sentence, and must be justified by 1, otherwise the pope’s infallibility 
must fall to the ground But this was to be said for the pope, that though he had raised 
the several branches of this sentence higher than any of lus predecessors had ever done, yet, 
as to the main, he had very good and authentic precedents for what he did, from the deposi- 
tions of emperors or kings that were made by former popes for about five hundred years 
together Tus I thought needful to be more fully opened, because of the present circwm- 
stances we are now in, since hereby every one that will consider things must necds cee 
that the behef of the pope’s infalhbility docs necessarily infer the acknowledgment of thur 
power of deposing hereti~" kings For 1t 18 plain, the pope did this ex cathedra, and as a 
pastor feeding and correctu , us flock 

But not content with tlis, '. also wrote to other princes, inflaming them against the king, 
Lesley, Hist particularly to thy kings of France and Scotland To the last of these he sent a 
Scot breve, declaring kinz Henry a heretic, a schismatic, a mamifest adulterer, a public 
murderer, a rebel, and convict of lngh treason against him, the pope his lord, for which crimes 
he had deposed him, and offered his domimons to him if he would go and mvadethem And 
thus the breach between him and tlie pope was past reconciling , and at Rome 1t was declared 
equally meritorious to fight against him as against the Turk But cardinal Pole made it 
more meritorious, in his book Yet the thunders of the Vatican had now lost their force, so 
that these had no other effect but to enrage the king more against all such as were suspected 
to favour their interests, or to hold any correspondence with cardinal Pole Therefore ho 
first procured a declaration against the pope's pretensions, to be signed by all the bishops of 
England in which, after they declared against the pope's ecclesiastical jurisdiction, upon 
The Clergy the grounds formerly touched, they concluded, “‘ That the people ought to be 
in England instructed, that Christ did expressly forbid his apostles or their successors to take 
declared to themselves the power of the sword, or the authority of kings And that, af the 
agunst thee bishop of Rome, or any other bishop, assumed any such power, he was a tyrant 
and usurper of other men’s nghts, and a subverter of the kingdom of Chnst” This was 
subscribed by nineteen bishops (all that were then m England), and twenty-five doctors of 
divimity and law It was at some time before May 1538 , for Edward Fox, bishop of Here- 
ford, who was one that signed it, died the 8th of May that year. There was no convocation 
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called by writ for doing this For as there is no mention of any such wnit in the regusters, 
so 1f 1t had been done by convocation, Cromwell had signed 1¢ first, but his hand not being 
at it, 1 19 more probable that a meeting of the clergy was called by the king’s mussive letters , 
or that, as was once done before, the paper was drawn at London, and sent over the 
ikingdom to the episcopal sees for the bishops’ hands to 1t 
There 1s another original paper extant, signed at this time by eight bishops from which 
cline I conjecture those were all that were then about London It was to show, “ That 
Numb 19 Dy the commission which Christ gave to churchmen, they were only ministers of 
his gospel, to instruct the people in the purity of the faith , but that by other places 
of scripture the authority of Christian prince. over all their subjects, as well bishops and priests 
as others, was also clear And that the bishops and priests have charge of souls within their 
cures, power to administer sacraments, and to teach the word of God tothe which word of 
God, Chnistian princes acknowledge themselves subject, and that 1n case the bishops be negli- 
gent, 1t 18 the Christian princes’ office to see them do their duty ” This, being signed by John 
Hulsey, bishep of Rochester, must be atter the year 1537, in which he was consecrated , and 
Latimer and Shaxton also signing, 1t must be before the year 1539, in which they resigned 
But I believe 1¢ was signed at the same time that the other was, and the design of 1¢ was 
to refute those calumnies spread at Rome, as 1f the king had wholly suppressed all ecclesias- 
tical offices, and denied them any divine authority, making them wholly dependent on the 
civil power, and acting by commission only from him And therefore they explained the 
limits of both these powers, in so clear and moderate a way, that it must have stopped the 
mouths of all opposers But whether there was any public use made of thus paper I can by 
no means discover* 
The king did also set forward the printing of the English Bible, which was finished tlis 
The Bible year, at London, by Grafton the printer, who printed 1500 of them at lis own 
printed in =s charge This Bible Cromwell presented to the king, and procured his warrant, 
ap allowing all his subjects in all his domimions to read 1t without control or hazard 
For which the archbishop wrote Cromwell a letter of most hearty thanks, dated the 13th of 
August Who “ did now rejoice that he saw this day of Reformation, which he concluded 
was now risen in England, since the light of God’s word did shine over 1t without any cloud ” 
The translation had been sent over to I'rance to be printed at Paris, the workmen in England 
not bcing judged able to do it as 1t ought to be Therefore, in the year 1537, 1t was recom- 
mended to Bonners care, who was then ambassador at Part and was much in Cromwell's 
favour, who was setting him up against Gardiner Ile procured the king of France's leave 
to print it at Pans, ina large volume but upon a complaint made by the French clergy, the 
press was stopped, and most of the copies were seized on and publicly burnt, but some 
copies wire conveyed out of the way, and the workmen and forms were brought over to 
Now ammme “gland, where it was now fimshed and published And injunctions were given 
hone sctout out in the king’s name, by Cromwell, to all incumbents, “ to provide one of these 
by the King Baubles, and set 1t up publicly im the church, and not to hinder or discourage the 
area reading of it, but to encourage all persons to peruse it, as being the true hvely 
word of God, which every Christian ought to believe, embrace, and follow, if he 
expected to be saved And all were exhorted not to make contests about the exposition or 
sense of any difficult place, but to refer that to men of higher judgment in the Scriptures. 
Then some other rules were added, about the instructing the people in the principles of 
rehgion, by teaching the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments, in English 
And that m every church there should be a sermon made every quarter of a year at least, to 
declarc to the people the true gospel of Christ, and to exhort them to the works of charity, 
mercy, and faith , and not to trust m other men’s works, or pilgrimages, to images, or relics, 
or saying over beads, which they did not understand , since these things tended to idolatry 
and superstition, which, of all offences, did most provoke God's indignation. They were to 
take down all mages which were abused by pilgrimages, or offerings made to them , and to 
suffer no candles to be set before any image, only there might be candles before the cross, 
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and before the sacrament, and about the sepulchre And they were to instruct the people, 
that images served only as the books of the unlearned, to be remembrances of the conversa- 
tions of them whom they represented but if they made any other use of images, it was 
idolatry . for remedying whereof, as the king had already done 1n part, so he mtended to do 
more for the abolishing such images, which might be a great offence to God, and a danger to 
the souls of his subjects And if any of them had formerly magnrfied such images or 
pilgnmages to such purposes, they were ordered openly to recant, and acknowledge that 
in saying such things they had been led by no ground im Scripture, but were deceived by 
a vulgar error which had crept into the church through the avarice of those who had profit 
by 1 Thoy were also to discover all such as were letters of the reading of God's word in 
English, or hindered the execution of these mnyunctions Then followed orders for keeping 
of registers in their parishes, for reading all the king’s injunctions once every quarter at least ; 
that none were to alter any of the holidays without directions from the king, and all the 
eves of the holidays formerly abrogated, were declared to be no fasting-days the comme- 
moration of Thomas i Becket was to be clean omitted the knceling for the aves after 
sermon were also forbidden, which were said in hope to obtain the pope’s pardon. And 
whereas in their processions they uscd to say so many suffrages with an ora pro nobes to the 
saints, by which they had not time to say the suffrages to God himself, they were to teach 
the people that 1t were bettcr to omit the ora pro nobis, and to sing the other suffrages which 
were most necessary and most effectual ” 

These injunctions struck at three main points of popery contaimmg encouragements to 
the vulgar to read the Scriptures in a known tongue, and putting down all worship of 1mages, 
anf leaving 1t free for any curate to leave out the suffrages to the samts So that they were 
looked on as a deadly blow to that region But now those of that party did so artificially 
comply with the king, that no advantagcs could be found against any of them for ther 
disobedience The king was mastcr at home, and no more to be disobeyed Ie had not 
only broken the rebellion of his own subjects, and secured himself by alliance from the 
dangers threatened him by the pope, but all their expectations from the lady Mary were now 

clouded for on the 12th of October 1537, qucen Jane had borne him a son, 
ap an who was christened Edward, the archbishop of Cantcrbury being one of his god- 

fathers This very much encouraged all that were for reformation, and 
disheartened those who were against 1t But the joy for this young prince was qualified by 
the queen’s death two days after *, which afflicted the king very much for of all his wives, 
she was the dearest to him And his grief for that loss 1s given as the reason why he 
continued two ycarsa widower But others thought he had not so much tenderness in his 
nature as to be much or long troubled for anything therefore the slowness of ns marrying 
was ascribed to some reasons of state But the birth of the prince was a great disappomt- 
ment to all those whose hopes rcsted on the Jady Mary’s succeeding her father therefore 
they submitted themselves with a ore than ordinary comphance to the king 

Gardiner was as busy as any in declaiming against the religious houses, and took occasion 
Great compli- 1m many of his sermons to commend the king for suppressing them The arch- 
ances by the bishop of York had recovered himself at court and I do not find that he 
Popwsh party interposed m the suppression of any of the religious houses, except Hexham, 
about which he wrote to Cromwell, that 1t was a great sanctuary when the Scots made 
inroads and so he thought that the continuing of 1t might be of great use to the kmg He 
added in that letter, ‘* that he did carefully mlence all the preachers of novelties But some 
of these boasted that they would shortly have licences from the king, as he heard they had 
already from the archbishop of Canterbury, but he desired Cromwell to prevent that mischief ” 
This 18 all that I find of him 

There 1s a pardon granted to Stokesly, bishop of London, on the 3rd of July, in the tlurtieth 
year of hus reign, being this year, for having acted by commission from Rome, and sued out 
bulls from thence. If these crimes were done before the separation from Rome, they were 
yemitted by the general pardon If he took a particular pardon, 1t seems strange that 1t was 
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not enrolled till now. But I am apt to believe 1t was rather the omission of a clerk, than 
his being guilty of such a transgression about this time , for I see no cause to think the king 
would have pardoned such a crime in a bishop in those days All that party had now, by 
their compliance and submission, gained so much on the king, that he began to turn more to 
‘their councils than he had done of late years Gardiner was returned from France, where 
he had been ambassadoy, for some years Ho had been also in the emperor's court , and 
there were violent presumptions that he had secretly reconciled himself to the pope, and 
entered into a correspondenco with him ‘For one of the legate’s servants discoursed of 1t at 
Ratisbon, to one of sir Henry Knevet’s retinue (who was jomed in the embassy with 
Gardiner), whom he took to be Gardiner’s servant, and with whom he had an old acquaint- 
ance The matter was traced, and Knevet spoke with the Itahan that had first let 1 fall, 
and was persuaded of the truth of the thing But Gardiner smclling it out, said that 
Itahan, upon whose testimony the whole matter depended, was corrupted to ruin him, and 
complained of 1t to the emperor's chancellor, Granvel upon which Ludovico (that was the 
Italian’s name) was put im prison And it scems the king either looked on 1t as a contrivance 
of Gardiner’s enemies, or at least seemed to do so, for he continued still to employ lim = Yet 
on many occasions he expressed great contempt of him, and used him not as a counscllor, 
but as a slave But he was a man of great cunning, and had observed the king’s temper 
exactly, and knew well to take a fit occasion for moving the king in anything, and could 
Gardiner eure WPFove it dexterously Ife therefore represented to the king, that nothing 
up the King Would so sccure lim, both at home and abroad, against all the mischief the pope 
against those was contriving, as to show great zeal against heretics, chiefly the Sacramc ntanes 
ca nas (by that name they brandcd all that demicd the corporal presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist) And the king being all his life zealous for the behef of the 
corporal presence, was the more easily persuaded to be severe on that head and the rathor 
because the princes of Germany, whose fnendship was necessary to him, being all Lutherans, 
his procoedings against the Sacramentaries would give them no offence 
An occasion at that time presented itself as opportunely as they could have wished one 
John Nicolson, alias Lambert, was thcn questioned by the archbishop of Canter- 
sapere hi bury for that opinion He had been mmmister of the Enghsh company at 
Antwerp, where, bemg acquainted with Tindal and Fnth, he improved that 
knowledge of religion wluch was first fused in him by Bilney But chancellor Mora 
ordered the merchants to dismiss him, so ho came over to England, and was taken by 
some of archbishop Warhams officers, and many articles were obyccted to him = But 
Warham died soon after, and the change of counsels that followed occasioned Ins hberty 
So he kept a school at London, and hearing doctor Taylor, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, 
preach of the presence of Chrst m the sacrament, he came to lim upon it, and offered his 
reasons why he could not believe the doctrine he had preached which he put in writing, 
digesting them into ten arguments Taylor showed this to doctor Barnes, who, as hu was 
bred among the Lutherans, so had not only brought over their opmons, but their temper 
with him He thought that nothing would more obstruct the progress of the Reformation 
than the venting that doctrme in England Therefore Taylor and he carricd the papcr to 
Cranmer, who was at that time also of Luther’s opinion *, which he had drunk in from his 
Who hed ap- friend Osiander Latimer was of the same belief So Lambert was brought 
peald to the before them, and they studied to make him retract lis paper but all was in vain, 
King for Lambert, by a fatal resolution, appealed to the king 
This Gardiner laid hold on, and persuaded the king to proeeed solemnly and severely 1n 1t 
The king was soon prevailed with, and both interest and vamity concurred to make him 
yumprove this opportunity for showing lis zeal and learnmg So letters were wntten to 
many of the nobility and bishops to come and see tlus trial, m which the king intended to 
sit im person, and to manage some part of the argumcnt In November, on the day that was 
prefixed, there was a great appearance in Westmunster-Hall of the bishops and clergy, the 
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nobihty, judges, and the king’s council, with an incredible number of spectators. The 
king’s guards were all in white, and so was the cloth of state 

When the prisoner was brought to the bar, the trial was opened by a speech of doctor 
And was pub- Dayes, which was to this effect “That this assembly was not at all convened 
licly tzied s§ to dispute about any point of faith, but that the king, being supreme head, 
Westminster mtended openly to condemn and confute that man’s heresy in all their presence.” 
Then the king commanded him to declare his opimion about the sacrament To which 
Lambert began his answer with a preface, acknowledging the king's great goodness that he 
would thus hear the causes of his subyects, and commending his great judgment and learning 
In this the king interrupted him, telling him in Latin that he came not there to hear his own 
praises set forth, and therefore commanded him to speak to the matter Thuis he uttered 
with a stern countenance, at which Lambert beimg a little disordered, the king asked him 
again, whether was Christ's body in the sacrament or not? He answered in the words of 
St. Austin, “ It was his body mn a certain manner” But the king bade him answer plainly, 
Arguments Whether 1t was Christ's body or not? So he answered, “That it was not his 
brought body” Upon which the king urged him with the words of Scripture, “ This 1s 
against him ~=my body ,” and then he commanded the archbishop to confute his opmion, who 
spoke only to that part of 1¢ which was grounded on the impossibility of a body’s being in 
two places at once, And that he confuted from Christ's appearmg to St Paul, showing, 
that though he 1s always in heaven, yet he was seen by St Paulin the ar But Lambert 
affirmed that he was then only in heaven, and that St Paul heard a voice, and saw a vision, 
but not the very body of Chnst Upon this they disputed for some time , in which 1t seems 
the bishop of Winchester thought Cranmer argued but faintly, for he interposed in the 
argument, 

Tonstal’s arguments run all upon God’s omnipotency , that 1t was not to be limited by 
any appearances of difficulties, which flowed from our want of a mght understanding of 
things, and our faculties being weak, our notions of impossibilities were proportioned to 
these But Stokesley thought he had found out a demonstration that might put an end to 
the whole controversy , for he showed, that in nature we see one substance changed into 
another, and yet the accidents remain So when water 1s boiled till 1t evaporates into air, 
one substance 1s changed into another, and moisture, that was the accident, romains, 1t being 
still moist This (as one of the eye-witnesses relates) was received with great applause, 
and much joy appeared in the bishop’s looks upon 1t But whether the spectators could 
distinguish well between laughter for yoy and a scornful smile, I cannot tell for certainly 
this crotchet must have provoked the latter rather, since 1t was a sophism not to be forgrven 
any above a junior sophister, thus, from an accidental conversion, where the substance was 
still the same, only altered in its form and qualities, (according to the language of that 
philosophy which was then most m vogue,) to mfer a substantial mutation, where one 
substance was annilulated, and a new one produced in its place But these arguments, 1t 
seems, disordered Lambert somewhat, and either the king’s stern looks, the variety of the 
disputants, ten, one after another, engagmg with him, or the greatness of the presence, with 
the length of the action, which continued five hours, put him in some confusion, 1¢ 18 not 
improbable but they might m the end bring him to be quite silent This, one that was 
present said, flowed from his being spent and wearied, and that he saw what he said was 
httle considered but others ascribed it to his being confounded with the arguments that 
were brought against him So the general applause of the hall gave the victory on the 
king's side When he was thus silent, the king asked him if he was convinced by these 
arguments, and whether he would live or die? He answered, That he committed his soul 
to God, and submitted his body to the king’s clemency But the king told him, 1f he did 
not recant he must die, for he would not be a patron of heretics, and since he would not do 
that, the king ordered Cromwell to read the sentence, (which he as the king's vice-gerent 
=e did,) declaring him an moorngible heretic, and condemmng him to be burnt 
demned Which was soon after executed in Smithfield, in a most barbarous manner , for 

when his legs and tinghs were burned to the stumps, there not being fire enough 
to consume the rest of him suddenly, two of the officers raised up his body on thei halberds, 
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he being yet alive, aad crying out, None bat Christ, none but Christ, and then they let 
And burned, 2202 fall down into the fire, where he was quickly consumed to ashes He was 
a learned and good man. His answers to the articles obyected to him by 
Warham, and a book which in his imprisonment he wrote for justifying his opimon, which 
he directed to the kmg, do show both great learnmng for those times, and a very good 
judgment. o 
This being done, the party that opposed the Reformation persuaded the king that he had 
got so much reputation to himself by 1t, that 1t would effectually refute all aspersions which 
had been cast on him, as af he intended to change the faith neither did they forget, to set on 
him in his weak side, and magnify all that he had said, as if the oracle had uttered it by 
which they said 1t appeared he was indeed a defender of the faith, and the supreme head of 
the church And he had so good a conceit of what was then done, that he tended to pur- 
sue these severities further , and therefore soon after he resolved on summoning a parliament, 
partly for confirmmg what he had done, and completing what remained to be done further, 
in the suppression of the monastenes, and likewise for making a new law for punishing 
some opinions which were then spreading about the sacrament, and some other articles, as 
will soon appear 
Now the archbishop of Canterbury's interest at court suffered a great diminution His 
The popsh Clef fnend among the bishops was Fox, bishop of Hereford, who was much 
party gun esteemed and employed by the king He was a privy-counaullor, and had been 
pee at employed in a negotiation with the princes of Germany, to whom he was a very 
al acceptable minister They proposed, That the king would receive the Augsburg 
Confession, except m such things as should be altered in 1t by common consent, and defend 
it in a free council, 1f any such were called , and that neither of them should acknowledge 
any council called by the pope that the king should be called the patron of their league, 
and they should mutually assist one another, the king giving 100,000 crowns a-year towards 
the defence of the league 
The bishop of Winchester being then in France, did much dissuade tle king from making 
The King’s ® religious league with them , against which he gave some plaumble politic rea- 
correspond 80n8, for his conscience never struggled with a maxim of state But the king 
ence with the hked most of the propositions, only he would not accept the title of defender of 
ada ther league, till some differences in the doctrme were agrecd So they were to 
is have sent over Sturmius as ther agent, and Melancthon Bucer, and George 
Draco, to confer with the king’s divines But upon queen Anne’s fall this vamshed, and 
though the king entered into a civil league with them, and had frequently a mind to bring 
over Melancthon, for whom he had a great value, yet 1t never took effect There were 
threo things in which the Germans were more positive than im any other pot of reforma- 
tion These were, the communion in both kinds, the worship in a known tongue, and an 
allowance for the marriage of the clergy All the people had got these things in their heads, 
80 that it was generally believed, that if the pope had m time consented to them, the progress 
of the Reformation had been much stopped The express words of the institution, and the 
novelty of the contrary practice, had engaged that nation very early for communion in both 
kinds Common sense made them all desire to understand what they did and said in the 
worship of God , and the lewd and dissolute practices of the unmarried clergy were so pub- 
he, that they thought the honour of their families, of which that nation 1s extremely sensible, 
could not be secured, unless the clergy might have wives of tharown But at these the 
king stuck more than at other things that were more disputable For mm all other points 
that were matenal, he had set up the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession , and there was 
good ground to hope that the evidence of at least two of these would have brought over the 
king to a fuller agreement and firmer union with them* But the bishop of Hereford’s 
death gave a great blow to that design For though that party thought they had his room 
well filled, when they had got Bonner to be his successor, yet they found after- 
Petter ila wards what a fatal mistake they committed in raising him now to Hereford, and 
translating him within a few months to London, vacant by Stokesley’s death 


* Sce Addenda, at the end of Part I 
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But during the vacancy of the see of Hereford, Cranmer held a visitation in it, where he left 
some injunctions (to be found m the Collection) which chiefly related to the 
encouraging of reading the Scmptures, and giving all due obedience to the king’s 
injunctions For the other bishops that adhered to Cranmer, they were rather 
clogs than helps to him Latimer’s simplicity and weakness made him be despised Shax- 
ton's proud and litigious humour drew hatred on him Burlow was not very discreet, and 
many of the preachers whom they chenshed, whether out of an unbndled forwardness of 
temper, or a true zeal that would not be managed and governed by politic and prudent 
measures, were flying at many things that were not yet abolished Many complaints were 
brought of these to the king Upon which letters were sent to all the bishops in the king's 
name, to take care that as the people should be instructed in the truth, so they should not 
be unwanily charged with too many novelties, since the publishing these, if 1t was not 
tempered with great discretion, would raise much contention, and other inconveniences that 
might be of dangerous consequence But it seems this caveat did not produce what was 
designed by it, or at least the opposite party were still bringing m new complaints for I 
have seen an original letter of Cromwell's to the bishop of Landaff, bearing date 
the 6th of January, in which he makes mention of the king’s Ictters * sent to 
that purpose and requires lum to look to the execution of them, both against 
the violence of the new preachers, and against those that sccretly carned on the pretended 
authority of the bishop of Rome, otherwise he threatens to proceed against him in another 
manner ll these things concurred to lessen Cranmer’s interest in the court, nor had he 
any firm friend there but Cromwell, who was also careful to preserve himself there was not 
& queen now in the king’s bosom to favour their motions Quecn Jane had been theur friend, 
though she came m Anne Boleyn’s room, that had supported them most The king was 
observed to be much guided by lus wives, as long as they kept thew mtcrest with him 
Therefore Cromwell thought the only way to retrieve a design that was almost lost, was to 
engage the king m an alliance with some of the princes of Germany, from whence he had 
heard much of the beauty of the lady Anne of Cleves, the duke of Cleves’ sistur, whose elder 
sister was married to the duke of Saxony 

But while he was sctting this on foot, » parhament was summoned to meet the 28th 
of Apnl To which all the parhamentary abbots had thar wnts The abbots 
of Westminster, St Albans, St Mary, York, Glastonbury, Gloucester, Ramscy, 
Evesham, Peterborough, Reading, Malmesbury, Croyland, Selby, Thorny, Win 
chelecmb, Waltham, Cirencester, Tewkesbury, and Colchestcr, sate in 1t On the 5th of 
May the lord chancellor acquainted them that the king, buing most desirous to have all his 
subjects of onc mind 1n religion, and to quiet all controversies about 1t, had commanded him 
to move to them, that a committce night be appointed for cxamining these different opinions, 
and drawing up articles for an agreement, which might be reported and considered by the 
house To thus the lords agreed, and named for a committee, Cromwell the vicegerent, the 
two archbishops, the bishops of Durham, Bath and Wells, Ely, Bangor, Carlisle, and 
Worcester, who were ordered to go about 1t with all haste, and were dispensed with for their 
attendance in the house, till they had ended their business But they could come to no 
agreement , for the archbishop of Canterbury, having the bishops of Ely and Worcester to 
second him, and being favoured by Cromwell, the other fivo could carry nothing against 
them nor would ether party yield to the other, so that eleven days passed im these debates 

On the 16th of May, the duke of Norfolk told the lords, that the committee that was 
The six Arti- named had made no progress, for they were not of one mind, winch some of the 
cles aro pro- lords had objected, when they were first named ‘Therefore he offered some 
posed articles to the lords’ consideration, that they mght be exammed by the whole 
house, and that there might be a perpetual law made for the observation of them, after the 
lords had freely delivered their minds about them The articles were, 

* First, Whether in the eucharist Christ’s real body was present without any transubstan- 
tiation ? (20 it 18 m the journal absgue transubstantvatione) It seems so the corporal presence 
had been established, they would have Icft the manner of 1¢ mndefinite. 


Collect 
Numb 12 


Collect. 
Numb 13 


A new Pur- 
hhanont 
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© Second)y, Whether that sacrament was to be given to the laity in both kinds ? 

‘¢ Thirdly, Whether the vows of chastity, made either by men or women, ought to be 
observed by the law of God ? 

“ Fourthly, Whether by the law of God private masses ought to be celebrated ? 

"a Fifthly, Whether priests by the law of God mht marry ? 

“ Sixthly, Whether auercular confession were necessary by the law of God?” 

Against these the archbishop of Canterbury argued long For the first, he was then in 
his opimon a Lutheran, so he was not hke to say much against 1t But certamly he opposed 
the seeond much, since there was not anything for which those with whom he held corres- 

Reasons pondence were more earnest, and seemed to have greater advantages, both from 
against then Christ's own words in the institution and the constant practice of tho church for 
twelve ages 

For the Third, It seemed very hard to suppress so many monasteries and set the religious 
persons at liberty, and yet bind them up to chastity That same parliament by another act 
absolved them from ther vow of poverty, giving them power to purchase lands now it was 
not reasonable to bind them up to some parts of their vow, when they absolved them from 
the rest And it was no ways prudent to bind them up from marriage, since as long as they 
continued m that state, they were still capable to re-enter mto their monasteries when a fair 
occasion should offer , whereas they upon their marrying did effectually lay down all posmble 
pretensions to their former houses 

For the Fourth, The asserting the necessity of private masses, was a plain condemnation 
of the king’s proccedings in the suppression of so many religious houses, which were societies 
chiefly dedicated to that purpose For if these masses did profit the souls departed, the 
destroying so many foundations could not bo justified And for the hving, these private 
masses were clearly contrary to the first institution, by which that which was blessed and 
consecrated was to be distributed , and 1t was to be a communion, and so held by the prim- 
tive church, which adimtted none so much as to see the celebration of that sacrament but 
thoso who received 1t, laying censurcs upon such as were present at the rest of that office, 
and did not stay and communicate 

For the Fifth, 1t touched Cranmer to the quick, for he was then marned The Scripture 
did im no place enjoin the celibat of the clergy On the contrary, Scripture speaks of ther 
wives, and gives the rules of their living with them And St Paul in express words con- 
demns all men’s leaving thar wivcs, without exception, saying “ That the man hath not 
power over his own body but the wife” In the primitive church, though those that were m 
orders did not marry, yet such as were marricd before orders kept their wives, of which there 
were many instances, and when some moved in the council of Nice, that all that had been 
marned when they entcred into orders should put away their wives, 1 was rejected, and 
ever since the Greek churches have allowed their priests to keep ther wives Nor was it 
ever commanded in the western church, till the popes began their usurpation Therefore the 
prohibition of 1¢ being only grounded on the papal constitutions, 11 was not reasonable to 
keep 1t up, since that authority on which 1t was built was now overthrown 

What was said concerning auricular confession*, I cannot so easily recover For though 
Cranmer argued three days against these articles, I can only gathcr the substance of his 
arguments from what himself wrote on some of these heads afterwards For nothing remains 
of what passed there, but what is conveyed to us in the journal, which 1s short and 
defective 

On the 24th of May the parliamont was prorogued to the 30th, upon what reason 1t does 
mot appear It was not to set any of the bills backward ,for it was agreed, that the bills 
should continue in the state in which they were then, till their next meeting When 
they met again, on the 30th of May, beg Friday, the lord chancellor intimated to them, 
that not only the spiritual lords but the king himeelf had taken much pains to bnng things 
to an agreement, which was effected Therefore he moved in the king’s name, that a bill 
might be brought m for pumshmg such as offended agamst these articles So the lords 
appointed the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Ely and St David's, and doctor 
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Peter, a master of chancery, (afterwards secretary of state,) to draw one bill; and ¢he 
archbishop of York, the bishops of Durham and Winchester, and doctor Tregonnel, another 
master of chancery, to draw another bill about 1t,, and to have them both ready, and to offer’ 
them to the king by Sunday next But the bill that was drawn by the archbishop of York, 
and those with him, was best hked, yet 1t seems the matter was long contested, for 1t was 
not brought to the house before the 7th of June, and then the lord chancellor offered it, and 
xt was read the first time On the 9th of June 1t had the second reading, and on the 10th 
it was engrossed and read the third time But when it passed, the king demred the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to go out of the house, since he could not give his consent to it, bat 
be humbly excused himeelf, for he thought he was bound in conscience to stay and vote 
against 1t. It was sent down to the house of commons, where 1t met with no great opposi- 
tion , for on the 14th 1t was agreed to, and sent up again, and on the 28th it had the force 
of a law by the royal assent 

The title of 1t was an act for abolishing diversity of op:mions 1n certain articles concerning 
Chnistian religion It 1s said m the preamble, the king, “ considering the blessed 
effects of union, and the mischiefs of discord, since there were many different 
opinions, both among the clergy and laity about some ports of religion, had called 
this parlament and a synod at the same time, for removing these differences, where six 
articles were proposed, and long debated by the clergy and the king himself had come m 
person to the parliament and council, and opened many things of high learning and great 
knowledge about them, and that he, with the assent of both houses of parliament, had 
agreed on the following articles First, That in the sacrament of the altar after the consecra- 
tion there remained no substance of bread and wine, but under these forms, the natural body 
and blood of Christ were present Secondly, That communion in both kinds was not necessary 
to salvation to all persons by the law of God, but that both the flesh and blood of Chnist 
were together in each of the kinds Thirdly, That priests after the order of pmesthood 
might not marry by the law of God Fourthly, That vows of chastity ought to be observed 
by the law of God Fifthly, That the use of private masses ought to be continued , which, 
as it was agreeable to God’s law, so men received great benefit by them Sixthly, That 
auricular confession was expedient and necessary, and ought to be retaimed in the church 
The parhament thanked the king for the pams he had taken in these articles, and enacted, 
that if any after the 12th of July did speak, preach, or write against the first article, they 
were to be yudged heretics, and to be burnt without any abyuration, and to forfeit their real 
and personal estates to the kimg And those who preached or obstinately disputed against 
the other articles, were to be judged felons , and to suffer death as felons, without benefit of 
elergy And those, who either in word or writing spake against them, were to be pri« 
soners during the king’s pleasure, and forfeit their goods and chattels to the king for the first 
time , and if they offended so the second time, they were to suffer as felons All the mar- 

of priests are declared void , and af any priest did still keep any such woman, whom 

he had so marned and hved fambarly with her as with his wife, he was to be judged a 
felon and ifa prest hved carnally with any other woman, he was upon the first conviction 
to forfeit his benefices, goods, and chattels, and to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure , 
and upon the second conviction was to suffer as a felon The women so offending, were also 
to be punished in the same manner as the priests, and those who contemned or abstained 
from confession or the sacrament at the accustomed times, for the first offence were to for- 
feit their goods and chattels, and be imprisoned , and for the second, were to be adjudged of 
felony. And for the execution of this act, commissions were to be issued out to all arch- 
bishops and bishops, and their chancellors and commussaries, and such others in the several 
shires as the king should name, to hold their sessions quarterly or oftener, and they were 
to proceed upon presentments and by a jury. Those commissioners were to swear that they 
should execute their commission indifferently, without favour, affection, corruption, or malice. 
All ecclesiastical incumbents were to read this act in their churches once a quarter ‘ And m the 
end & proviso was added, concermng vows of chastity That they should not oblige any, 
except such as had taken them at or above the age of twenty-one years, or had been com- 
pelled to take them ” 


= 
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This act was received by all that secretly favoured popery with great joy, for now they 
hoped to be revenged on all those who had hitherto set forward a reformation 
eae wve- It very much qmeted the bigots, who were now persuaded that the king would 
cured) -«sc Hot. set: up heresy, since he passed so severe an act agamst it, and it made the 
total suppression of monasteries go the more easily through. The popish clergy 
hked all the act very well, except that severe branch of 1t against their unchaste practices 
This was put m by Cromwell to make 1t cut with both edges (Some of our inconsiderate 
writers who never perused the statutes tell us 1t was done by a different act of parliament, but 
greater faults must be forgiven them who wnite upon hearsay ) There was but one comfort 
that the poor reformers could pick out of the whole act, that they were not left to the mercy 
of the clergy and their ecclesiastical courts, but were to be tried by a jury, where they might 
expect more candid and gentle dealmg § Yet the denying them the benefit of abjuration, 
was a severity beyond what had ever been put in practice before so now they began to 
prepare for new storms and a heavy persecution 
The other chief business of this parliament was the suppression of monasteries It 18 said 
pea in the preamble of that act, “ That divers abbots, priors, and other heads of 
about the -—«rreligious houses, had, since the 4th of February in the twenty-seventh year of the 
suppression of kings reign, without constraint, of their own accord, and according to the due 
aro course of the common law, by sufficient wntings of record undertheir convent-seals, 
given up their houses and all that belonged to them to the king Therefore all 
houses that were since that time suppressed, dissolved, relinquished, forfeited, or given up, are 
confirmed to the king and his successors forever and all monasteries that should thereafter be 
suppressed, forfeited, or given up, are also confirmed to the king and lus successors And all 
these houses, with the rents belonging to them, were to be disposed of by the court of augmen- 
tations for the king’s profit, excepting only such as were come into the king’s hands by 
attainders of treason, which belonged to the exchequer,—reserving to all persons, except the 
patrons, founders, and donors of such houses, the same mght to any parts of them or jurisdic- 
tion in them, which they could have claimed if that act had never been made Then followed 
many clauses for annulling all deeds and leases, made within one year before the suppression of 
any religious house, to the prejudice of 1t, or different from what had been granted formerly 
And all churches or chapels which belonged to these monasteries, and were formerly exempted 
from the visitation or jurisdiction of their ordinary, are declared to be within the junsdiction 
of the bishop of the diocese, or of any other that should be appointed by the king” 

This act passed in the house of peers, without any protestation made by any of the abbots, 
though 1t appears by the journal that at the first reading of 1t there were eighteen abbots 
present, at the second reading twenty, and seventeen at the third reading, and the abbots of 
Glastonbury, Colchester, and Reading, were among those who were present , so httle reason 
there 1s to think they were attainted for any open withstanding the king’s proceedings, when 
they did not protest against this act, which was so plainly levelled at them It was soon 
despatched by the commons, and offered to the royal assent By 1t no religious houses were 
suppressed, as 18 generally taken for granted, but only the surrenders that either had been or 
were to be made, were confirmed The last proviso for annulling all exemptions of churches 
and chapels had been a great happiness to the church, if 1¢ had not been for that clause, that 
theking might appoint others to visit them, which in a great degree did enervate 1t For many 
of those who afterwards purchased these lands with the impropriated tithes, got tlus hkewise 
in their granis, that they should be the visitors of the churches and chapels formerly exempted, 
from whence great disorders have since followed in these churches, which not falling within 
the bishop's jurisdiction, are thought not hable to lis censures,—so that the incumbents in 
them being under no restraints, have often been scandalous to the church, and given occasion 
to those who were disaffected to the herarchy, to censure the prelatcs for these offences 
which they could not punish, since the offenders were thus excepted out of their jurisdiction 
This abuse, which first sprang from the ancient exemptions that were confirmed or granted 
by the see of Rome, has not yet met with an effectual remedy 

Upon the whole matter, this suppression of abbeys was universally censured , and besides 
the common exceptions which those that favoured the old superstition made, it was ques- 
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tioned whether the lands that formerly belonged to religious houses ought to have returned 
to the founders and donors by way of reverter, or to have fallen to the lords of whom the 
lands were holden by way of escheat, or to have come to the crown. Its true, by the 
Roman law, or at least by a judgment of the senate in Theodostus’s time, the endowments 
of the heathenish temples were upon a full debate, whether they should return to the right 
herrs or be confiscated, n the end adjudged to the fisc or the emperor's exchequer, upon this 
reason, that by the will of the donors they wore totally alienated from them and their henrs, 
But in England 1t went otherwise and when the order of the kmights-templars was dis- 
solved, 1t was then judged in favour of the lord by escheat* For though the founders and 
donors had totally alienated these lands from themselves and their heirs, yet there was no 
reason from thence to conclude anything that might wrong the superior lord of his right in 
the case of an escheat And this must have held good, if those alienations and endowments 
had been absolute without any condition But the endowments boing generally rather of 
the nature of covenants and contracts, and made in consideration of so many masses to be 
said for their souls, then 1t was most just, that, upon a non-performance of the condition, 
and when that public error and cheat which the monks had put upon tho world was dis- 
covered, the lands should have returned to the founders and patrons, and their heirs and 
successors Nor was there any grounds for the lords to pretend to them by escheat, 
especially where their ancestors had consented to and confirmed those endowments, —there- 
fore there was no need of excluding them by any special proviso But for the founders and 
donors, certainly 1f there had not been a particular proviso made against them, they might 
have recovered the lands which their ancestors had superstitiously given away, and the 
surrenders which religious persons made to the crown could not have cut off their title 

But this act did that effictually It 1s true, many of the greatest of them were of royal 
foundation, and these would have returned to the crown without dispute 

On the 23d of May, in this session of parliament, a bill was brought in by Cromwell, for 

Another giving the king power to erect new bishoprics by hus letters patent It was 
about the read that day for the first, second, and third time, and sent down to the Com- 
erocingnew mons The preamble of 1t was, “ That 1t was known what elothful and ungodly 
Bihopnes iife had been led by those who were called religious But that these houses 
might be converted to better uscs, that God’s word might be better sect forth, children 
brought up in learning, clerks nourished in the universities, and that old decayed servants 
might have livings, poor people might have alms-houses to maintain them, readers of Greek, 
Hebrow, and Latin, might have good stipends , daily alms mght be ministered, and allow- 
ance might be made for mending of the nghways, and exhrbitions for ministers of the 
church , for these ends, 1f the king thought fit to have more bishoprics or cathedral churches 
erected out of the rents of these houses, full power was given to him to erect, and found 
them, and to make rules and statutes for them, and such translations of sces, or divisions of 
them +, as he thought fit” But on this act I must add a singular remark The preamble 
and material parts of 1t were drawn by the king himself, and the first draught of 1t under 
his hand 1s yet oxtant, which shows his extraordinary application and understanding of 
business But in the same paper there 1s a list of the sees which he intended to found, of 
which what was done afterwards came so far short, that I know nothing to which it can be 
s0 reasonably imputed as the decliming of Cranmer’s interest at court, who had proposed the 
The King’s Sregting of new cathedrals and secs, with other things mentiorfed nm the preamble 
design about of the statute, as a preat mean for reforming the church The sees which the 
these king then designed, with the abbeys out of which they were to be erected, follow, 
as it 1s in the paper under the king’s own hand 


Easox Waltham, Hartford, St Albans . Northampton 

Bedfordshire Dunstable and Peterborough 
and f Nowenham Huntingdon. J 

Buckinghamshire Clowstown 


* Quere’? Because by the statute De Terris Tem- the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem —Grancer’s Con- 
plariorum, neither the king nor the lords were tohave by ect 
escheat the lands that were the Templars’, but those lands + See Addenda, at the end of Part 1, 
were to remain to the prior and brethren of the Order of 
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Leicester Oxford Osnay 
and Leicester and and 
Rutland Borkshire Tame 
Lancashire Fount&ines and the Arch- Middlesex Weatminster 
deaconry of Richmond Gloucestershire St Peters. 
Suffolk. Edmonds-bury Stafford 
Nottingham Welbeck and Shrewsbury 
and Werksop Salop 
Derby Thurgarton Lanceston 
Hartford “St Alban’s Cornwall Bedmy anc 
Wardreth 


Over these 1s written, “The bishoprics to be made” In another corner of the page he 
writes as follows — 

“* Places to be altered according to our device, which have sees in them Chnist’s-church 
in Canterbury, St Swithin’s, Ely, Durham, Rochester, with a part of Leeds, Worcester, and 
all others having the same” Then a little below ‘Places to be altered into colleges and 
schoolse—Burton super Trent” Moro 1s not wntten in that paper But I wonder much 
that in this lst Chester was forgotten, yet 1t was erected before any of them For I have 
seen a commission under the privy seal to the bishop of Chester, to take the surrender of the 
monastery of Hamond im Shropshire, bearmg date the 24th of August this year So it 
seems the see of Chester was erected and endowed before the act passed, though there 18 
among the rolls a charter for endowing and founding of 1t afterwards Bristol 1s not men- 
tioned in this paper, though a see was afterwards erccted there It was not before the end 
of the next year that these secs were founded , and there was in that interval so great a 
change made, both of the councils and mimsters, that no wonder the things now designed 
were never accomplished 

Another act passed in this parliament concerning the obedience due to the king's pro- 
An Act about c/amations There had been great exceptions made to the legality of the king's 
the King’s | proceedings, in the articles about religion, and other myunctions publishcd by his 
proclama- = authority, which were complained of as contrary to law, since by these the 
bas king had without consent of parliament altered some laws, and had laid taxes on 
his spiritual subjects Upon which an act passed, which sects forth in the preamble, “ the 
contempt and disobedience of the king’s proclamations, by some who did not considcr what 
a king by lus royal power might do, which, if it continucd, would tcnd to the disobedience 
of the laws of God and the dishonour of the king’s majesty (who may full ill bear 16) 
Considering also, that many occasions might require specdy remedics, and that delaying 
these till a parhament met might occasion great prejudices to the realm, and that the king, 
by his royal power given of God, might do many things in such cases, therefore 1t 18 
enacted, that the king for the time being, with advice of ls council, might sct forth pro- 
clamations with pains and penalties in thm, which were to be obeyed as if they were made 
by an act of parhament But this was not to be so extended that any of the king’s subjects 
should suffer in their estates, liberties, or persons, by virtue of it , nor that by it any of the 
king’s proclamations, laws, or customs, were to be broken and subverted” Then follow 
some clauses about the publishing of proclamations, and the way of prosecuting those who 
contemned and disobeyed them It 18 also added, “ That if any offended against them, and 
in further contempt went out of the realm, he was to be adjudged a traitor This also gave 
power to the councillors of the king’s successor, if he were under age, to set forth proclama- 
tions in his name, which were to be obeyed in the same manner with these set forth by the 
king lumeelf” This act gave great power to the judges, since there wero such restrictions 
un some branches of it, which seemed to lessen the great extent of the other parts of 1t, so 
that the expositors of the law had much referred to them, upon this act were the great 
changes of religion in the nonage of Edward VI grounded 

There 1s another act, which but collaterally belongs to ecclesiastical affairs, and therefore 
An Act about shall be but slightly touched It 1s the act of the precedency of the officers of 
Precedence state, by which the lord vicegerent has the precedence of all persons in the king- 
dom next the royal family and on this I must make one remark, wich may seem very 
improper for one of my profession, especially when it 1s an animadversion on one of the 
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greatest men that any age has produced, the most learned Mr Selden He in his Titles of 
Honour says, “ That this statute was never printed in the statute-book, and but incorrectly 
by another, and that therefore he inserta 1¢ hterally as 1s m the,record” In which there are 
two mistakes for 1t 1s printed in the statute-book, that was set down in that king’s reign 
though left out in some latter statute-books, and that which he prints 1s not exactly accord- 
ing to the record For as he prints it, the bishop of London 1s not named im the precedency, 
which 18 not according to the parhament-roll, n which the bishop of London has the pre- 
cedence next the archbishop of York , and though this 1s corrected in a posthumous edition, 
yet in that set out by himself 118 wanting Nor 18 that omission among the errors of the 
press, for though there are many of theso gathered to be amended, this 1s none of them 
This I do not take notice of out of any vamity, or humour of consuring a man so great in all 
sorts of learning , but my design 1s only to let genious persons see, that they ought not to 
take things on trust easily, no, not from the greatest authors 

These are all the public acts that relate to religion which were passed in this parhament* 
Some Acts With these there passed an act of attainder of the marquess of Excter and the 
of attanders lord Montacute, with many others, that were either found to have had a great 
hand in the late rebellion, or were discovered to hold correspondence with cardinal Pole, 
who was then trafficking with foreign princes, and projecting a league among them against 
the king But of this I shall give a more full account at the end of this book,—being there 
to open the grounds of all the attamders that were passed m these last years of the king's 
reign There 1s one remarkable thing that belongs to this act 

Some were to be attainted in absence , others they had no mind to bring to make their 
answer, but yet designed to attaint them Such wero the marchioness of Exeter, and the 
countess of Sarum, mother to cardinal Pole, whom by a gross mistake Speed fancies to have 
been condemned without arraignment or trial, as Cromwell had been by parliament,—for 
she was now condemned a year before him About the justice of doing this there was some 
debate, and to clear 1t Cromwell sent for the judges and asked their opimons, whether a 
man might be attamted m parhament without being brought to make his answer? They 
said 1 was a dangerous question That the parhament ought to be an example to all inferior 
courts, and that when any person was charged with a crime, he, by the common rule of 
justice and equity, should be heard to plead for himself But the parhament being the 
supreme court of the nation, what way soever they proceeded, 1 must be good in law, and 
it could never be questioned whether the party was brought to answer or not and thus a 
very ull precedent was made, by which the most innocent person in the world might be 
ruined And this, as has often been observed in thie like cases, fell very soon heavily on the 
author of the counsel, as shall appear 

When the Parhament was prorogued, on the 28th of June, the king apprehendmmg that 

Tho King's the archbishop of Canterbury might be much cast down with the act for the six 

care of Cran- 2Fticles, sent for him and told him, that he had hcard how much, and with 
met what learning, he had argued against it, and therefore he desired he would put 
Antiq dl all his arguments in writing, and bnng them to him Next day he sent the 
wn vita wren dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the lord Cromwell, to dine with him , order- 
ing them to assure him of the king’s constant and unshaken kindness to him, and to encourage 
him all they could When they were at table with him at Lambeth, they run out much on 
his commendation, and acknowledged he had opposed the act with so much learning, gravity, 
and eloquence, that even those that differed from him were much taken with what he said, 
and that he needed fear nothing from the kmg Comwell saying, that this difference the 
king put between him and all his other councillors, that when complaints were brought of 
others, the king received them, and tried the truth of them, but he would not so much as 
hearken to any complaint of the archbishop From that he went on to make a parallel 
between him and cardinal Wolsey that the one lost his friends by his haughtiness and pride, 
but the other gained on his enemies by his gentlencss and mildness Upon which the duke 
of Norfolk said, he might best speak of the cardinal, for he knew him well, having been his 
man This nettled Cromwell, who answered, that though he had served lum, yet he never 
liked his manners , and that though the cardinal had designed, (if his attempt for the pope- 
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dom had been successful), to have made him his admiral, yet he had resolved not to accept 
5 of 1t, nor to leave his country* To which the duke of Norfolk replhed, with a deep oath, 
that he hed; with other repreachful language Thus troubled Cranmer extremely, who did 
all he could to quiet and reconcile them But now the enmity between those two preat 
mmusters broke out to that height, that they were never afterwards hearty friends 
* But Cranmer went about that which the king had commanded and made a book of the 
Cranmer 7228008 that led him to oppose the six articles, in which the places out of the 
writes hsrea- Scriptures, the authorities of the ancient doctors, with the arguments drawn from 
eons against these, wore all digested in a good method This he commanded his secretary to 
ae arti- write out im a fair hand, that 1t might be given the king The sccretary 
returning with it from Croydon, where the archlnshop was then, to Lambeth, 
found the key of lus chamber was carried away by the archbishop’s almoner, so that he 
being obliged to go over to London, and not daring to trust the book to any other’s kecping, 
carried 1t with himsclf, where both he and the book met with an unlooked-for encounter 
Some others that were with him in the wherry would needs go to the Southwark side, to 
look on a bear-baiting that was near the nver, where the king was in person The bear 
broke loose into the river, and the dogs after her They that were in the boat leaped out, 
and left the poor secretary alone there But the beaa got into the boat, with the dogs about 
her, and sunk 1t The secretary, apprehending his hfe was in danger, did not mind his book, 
which he lost in the water But being quickly rescued and bronght to land, he begun to 
look for his book, and saw 1 floating m the mver So he dcsired the bearward to bring 1t 
to him, who took if up, but before he would restore it, put 1t into the hands of a priest that 
stood there, to see what 1 might contain The priest reading a little m 1t found 1t a confu- 
tation of the six articles , and told the bearward that whosoever claimed 1t would be hanged 
for his pains But the archbishop’s scerctary, thinking to mend the matter, said 1t was his 
lord’s book This made the bearward more intractable, for he was a spiteful papist, and 
hated the archbishop , so that no offers nor intreatics could prevail with him to give it back 
Whereupon Morice (that was the secretary’s name) went and opcned the mattcr to Crom- 
well the next day , Cromwell was then going to court, and he expected to find the hearward 
there, looking to deliver the book to some of Cranmers enemics, he therefore ordered Morice 
to go along with him, where, as they had expected, thcy found the fellow with the book 
about him, upon whom Cromwell called, and took the book out of his hands, threatening 
hum severely for his presumption in meddling with a privy councillo1’s book 
: But though Cranmer escaped this hazard, yet n London the storm of the late act was 
falling heavily on them that were obnoxious Shaxton and Latimer, the bishops 
sbisaprere an of Salisbury and Worcester, within a weck aftcr the session of Parhament, as it 
: appears, resigned their bishoprics For on the 7th of July the chapters of these 
churches petitioned the king for his leave to fill those sees, they being then vacant by tho 
free resignation of the former bishops Upon which the congé delire for both was granted 
Nor was this all, but they being presented as having spoken against the six articles, were 
put in prison, where the one lay till the king diced, and the other till a little before his death, 
as shall be shown in 1ts proper place There were also commissions issucd out for proceeding 
upon that statute, and those who were commissioned for London were all secret favourers 
of popery , so they proceeded most severely, and examined many witnesses against all who 
were preseuted , whom they interrogated not only upon the express words of the statute, 
but upon ali such collateral or presumptive circumstances as might entangle them, or con- 
clude them guilty So that in a very little while five hundicd persons were put im prison, 
and mvolved in the breach of the statute Upon this not only Cranmer and Cromwell, but 
the duke of Suffolk and Audley the chancellor, represented to the kim¢ how hard 1t would 
be, and of what 11 consequence, to execute the law upon so many persons So the king was 
prevailed with to pardon them all, and I find no further proceeding upon thus statute till 


Cromwell fell 
* Pox adds another passage of that discourse between Rome, as hoe understood the Duke o° Norfolk would have 
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But the opposite party used all the arts possible to insinuate themselves into the king. 
And therefore, to show how far their compliance would go, Bonner took a strange commis- 
sion from the king on the 12th of November this year It has been certainly enrolled, but 
it 18 not there now, so that I yudge it was rased in that suppression of records which was in 
queen Mary’s time But, as men are commonly more careless at home, Bonner has left 1% 
on record in his own register Whether the other bishops took such commussions from this 
king, I know not But I am certain there 1s none such in Cranmer’s register and 1t 18 not 
hkely, if any such had been taken out by him, that ever 1t would have been rased The 
commission itself will be found in the collection of papers at the end The substance of 1¢ 

13, “ That since all jurisdictions, both ecclesiastical and civil, flowed from the 
tard 14 king as supreme head, and he was the foundation of all power, 1t became those 

who exercised 1t only (precari) at the king’s courtesy, gratcfully to acknowledge, 
that they had it only of his bounty , and to declare that they would delhver 1t up again when 
it should please him to call forit And since the king had constituted the Jord Cromwell 
his vicegerent in ecclesiastical affairs, yet because he could not look into all those matters, 
therefore the king, upon Bonner’s petition, did empower him 1n his own stead, to ordain such 
as he found wortly to prescnt and give institution, with all the other parts of episcopal 
authority, for which he 1s duly commissionated , and this to last during the king’s pleasure 
only And all the parts of the episcopal function being reckoned up, 1t concluded with a 
strict charge to the bishop to ordain none but such of whose integrity, good life, and learning, 
he had very good assurance For as the corruptions of the Chnstian doctrine, and of men’s 
manners, had cluefly proceeded from 111 pastors, so 1t was not to be doubted but good pastors, 
well chosen, would again reform the Chnstian doctrine and the hives of Chnstians” After 
he had taken this commission, Bonner might have been well called one of the king’s bishops. 
The true reason of this profound compliance was, that the popish party apprehended that 
Cranmer's great interest with the king was chiefly grounded on some opinions he had of the 
ecclesiastical officers being as much subject to the king’s power as all other civil officers were. 
And this having endeared him so much to the king, therefore they resolved to outdo him in 
that point But there was this difference, that Cranmer was once of that opimon, and if he 
followed 1¢ at all, 1t was out of conscience, but Bonner, against his conscience (if he had 
any), comphed with it 

Now followed the final dissolution of the abbeys, there are fifty-seven surrenders upon 
Dusolution of Tecord this year The omginals of about thirty of these are yet to be seen, 
the greatab- Thirty-seven of thom were abbeys or priones, and twenty nunnenes The good 
boys house of Godstow now fell with the rest, though among the last of them Now 
the great parhament abbots surrendered apace, as those of Westmmaster, St Albans, St 
Edmundsbury, Canterbury, St Mary in York, Selby, St Peter’s in Gloucester, Cirencester, 
Waltham, Winchcombe, Malmebury, and Battel Three others were attamted, Glastonbury, 
Reading, and Colchester The deeds of the rest are lost Here 1t will not be unacceptable 
to the reader to know who were the parhamentary abbots There were in all twenty-eight, 
as they were commonly given Fuller has given a catalogue of them 1m three places of his 
history of abbeys, but as every one of these diffcrs from the others, so none of them are 
according to the journals of parliament, the lord Herbert 1s also mistaken in his account. 
I shall not nse higher in my inquiry than this reign, for anciently many more abbots and 
priors sate in parliament, beside other clergy that had hkewise their writs, and of whose 
right to sit in the house of commons there was a question moved in Edward the Sixth’s reign, 
as shall be opened in its proper place Much less will I presume to determme so great a 
point in law, whether they sate in the house of lords, as being a part of the ecclesiastical 
state, or as holding their lands of the king by baronage Iam only to observe the matter 
of fact, which 1s, that in the journals of parliament in this reign these twenty-eight abbots 
had ther writs Abingdon, St Alban’s, St Austin’s Canterbury, Battle, St. Bennet’s in the 
Holm, Berdeny, Cirencester, Colchester, Coventry, Croyland, St Edmundsbury, Evesham, 
Glastonbury, Gloucester, Hide, Malmsbury, St Mary’s m York, Peterborough, Ramsey, 
Reading, Selby, Shrewsbury, Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Thorney, Waltham, Westmunster, 
and Winchelcomb, to whom also the pror of St John’s may be added. But besides all 
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these, I find that in the twenty-eighth year of this king the abbot of Burton-upon-Trent sat 
in parliament. Generally Coventry and Burton were held by the same man, as one bishop 
held both Coventry and Litchfield , but in that year they were held by two different persons, 
and both had their writs to that parhament. The method used in the suppression of these 
houses will appear by one complete report made of the suppression of the abbey of Tewks- 
bury, which, out of mgny I copied, 1s in the collection From it the reader will see what 


Collect provision was made for the abbot, the pnor, the other officers, and the monks, 
Numb 8 and other sorvants of the house, and what buildings they ordered to be defaced, 
Sect 5 and what to remain, and how they did estimate the jewels, plate, and other 


ornaments But monasterves were not sufficient to stop the appetite of some that were about 
Some hosp- the king, for hospitals were next looked after One of these was this year 
tals surren- surrendered by Thomas Thirleby, with two other priests, he was master of St 
dered Thomas’s hospital mn Southwark, and was deggned bishop of Westminster, to 
which he made his way by that resignation He was a learned aud modest man, but of s0 
fickle or cowardly a temper, that he turned always with the stream im every change that 
was made, till queen Elizabeth came to the crown, but then, being ashamed of so many 
turns, he resolved to show he could once be firm to somewhat 
Now were all the monasteries of England suppressed, and the king had then in his hand 
The Abbcys the greatest opportunity of making royal and noble foundations that ever king 
sold or given Of England had But, whether out of policy to mvc a general content to the 
Bway gentry, by selling to them at low rates, or out of easiness to his courtiers, or out 
of an unmeasured lavishness in his expense, 1t came far short of what he had given out he 
would do, and what limself secmed once to have designed The clear yearly value of all 
the suppressed houses 1s cast up, in an account then stated to be, viz 131,607/ 6s 4d as 
the rents were then ratcd, but was at Icast ten times so much in true value Of which he 
designed to convert 18,0007 into a revenue for eighteen bishopricks and cathedrals But of 
these he only erected six, as shall be afterwards shown Great sums were indecd laid out on 
building and fortifyimg many ports in the channel, and other parts of England, which were 
raised by the sale of abbey-lands 
At this time many were offering projects for noble foundations, on which the king seemed 
A project of Very earnest but it is very hkely, that before he was aware of 1t he had so 
aSommary outrun limsclf in lus bounty that 1t was not possible for him to bring these to 
for Ministers any effect Yet I shall set down one of the projects, which shows the greatness 
ata of lus mind that designed it, that 1s, of sur Nicholas Bacon, who was afterwards 
one of the wisest ministers that ever this nation bred The king designed to found a house 
for the study of the civil law, and the purity of the Latin and French tongues _So he ordered 
sir Nicholas Bacon and two othcrs, Thomas Denton and Robcrt Cary, to make a full project 
In Bibhoth Of the nature and orders of such a house, who brought 1t to him m a writing , the 
Nob D D_ original whereof 13 yet extant The design of 1t was, that there should be 
Gul Pier- frequent pleadings, and other exercises, m the Latin and French tongues, and 
me when the king’s students were brought to some mpeness, they should be sent with 
his ambassadors to foreign parts, and trained up in the knowledge of foreign affairs, and so 
the house should be the nursery for ambassadors Some were also to be appointed to write 
the history of all embassies, treaties, and other foreign transactions as also of all arraign- 
ments, and public trals at home But before any of them might write on these subjects, 
the lord chancellor was to give them an oath, that they should do it truly, without respect 
of persons, or any other corrupt affection ‘Llis noble design miscarned , but if 1t had becn 
well laid and regulated, it 1s easy to gather what great and public advantages might have 
flowed from it Among which, 1t 1s not inconsiderable, that we should have been delivered 
from a rabble of 1ll-writers of lustory, who have without due care or inquiry delivered to us 
the transactions of that time so imperfectly, that there is still need of inquiring into registers 
and papers for these matters wich m such a house had been more certainly and clearly 
conveyed to posterity than can be now expected at such a distance of time, and after such a 
rasure of records, and other confusions, 1n which many of these papers have been lost And 
thus help was the more necessary, after the suppression of rcligious houses, in most of which 
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a chronicle of the times was kept, and still filled up as new transactions came to their know- 
ledge. Jt 1 true, most of these were written by men of weak judgments, who were more 
punctual in dehvering fables and trifles than m opening observable transactions Yet some 
of them were men of better understandings, and 1t 1s hike were directed by their abbots, 
who, being lords of parliament, understood affairs well only an invincible humour of lying, 
when it might raise the credit of their religion, or order, or house, runs through all ther 
manuscripts 
One thing was very remarkable, which was this year granted at Cranmer’s intercession 

A Procla- here was nothing could so much recover reformation, that was declining so fast, 
mation about as the free use of the Scriptures , and though these had been set up in the churches 
the free use a year ago, yet he pressed, and now procured leave, for private persons to buy 
Bibles, and kcop them mm their houses So this was granted by letters-patent 
Collect directed to Cromwell, bearing date tho 13th of November The substance of 
Numb 15° which was, “ That the king was desirous to have his subjects attain the know- 
ledge of God’s word, which could not be effected by any mcans so well as by granting them 
the free and liberal use of the Bible in the English tongue , which, to avoid dissension, he 
intended should pass among them only by one translation Therefore Cromwell was charged 
to take care, that for the space of five years there should be no impression of the Buble, or 
any part of it, but only by such as should be assigned by him But Gardincr opposed this 
all he could, and one day, in a conference before the king, he provoked Cranmer to show 
any difference between the authority of the Scriptures and of the apostolical canons, which 
he pretended were cqual to the other writings of tle apostles upon which they disputed 
for some time But the king perceived solid learning tempered with great modesty in what 
Cranmer s1d, and nothing but vanity and affectation in Gardiner’s reasonings So ne took 
lim up sharply, and told lum that Cranmer was an old and expericnced captain, and was 
not to be troubled by freshmen and novices 

The great matter of the king’s marmage came on at this time Many reports were brought 

The King the hing of the beauty of Anne of Cleves, so that he inched to ally himself with 
desgnsto that family Both the cmperor and the king of France had courted him to 
mary Anne matches wluch they had projected The emperor proposed the duchess of Milan, 
of Cleves ings kinswoman, and daughter to the king of Denmark He was then designing 
to break the league of Smalcald, and to make himself master of Germany and therefore ho 
took much pains with the king to divide him from the princes there, which was in great 
part effected by the statute for the six articles Upon which the ambassadors of the princes 
had complained, and said, that whereas the king had been 1n so fair a way of umon with 
them, he had now broke it off, and made so severe a law about communion mn one kind, 
private masses, and the celibate of the clergy, which differed so much from their doctrine, 
that they could entertain no further correspondence with him if that law was not mitigated 
But Gardiner wrought much on the king’s vanity and passions, and told him that 1t was 
below lus dignity and ligh learning to have a company of dull Germans and small princes 
dictate to him in matters of religion There was also another thing which he oft made use 
of (though it argues somewhere a great ignorance of the constitution of the empire), that the 
king could not expect these princes would ever be for his supremacy , sinco, 1f they acknow- 
ledged that m him, they must hkewise yicld 1t to the emperor This was a great mistake 
for as the princes of Germany never acknowledged the emperor to have a sovereignty in 
their dominions, so they did acknowledge the diet, in which the sovereignty of the empire 
hes, to have the power of making or changing what laws they pleased about religion And 
in things that were not determined by the diet, every prince pretended to 1t as highly in his 
own dominions as the king could doin England But as untrue as thus allegation was, 1¢ 
served Gardiner’s turn, for the king was suffiuently wnitated with it against the princes, so 
that there was now a great coldness in their correspondence Yet the project of a match 
with the duchess of Milan failmg, and those proposed by France not being acceptable, 
Cromwell moved the king about an alliance with the duke of Cleves, who, as he was the 
emperor's neighbour in Flanders, had also a pretension to the duchy of Guelders, and his 
eldest daughter was married to the duke of Saxony So that the king having then some 
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apprehénsions of a war with the emperor, this seemed a very propor alliance to give him a 
diversion. 

There had been a treaty between her father and the duke of Lorrain, in order to a match 
between the duke of Lorrain’s son and her But they both being under age, it went no 
further than a contract between their fathcrs Hans Holbein having taken her picture, sent 
it over to the king but in that he bestowed the common compliment of his art somewhat 
too liberally on a lady that was in a way to be queen The king hked the picture better 
than the original when he had the occamon afterwards to compare them The duke of 
Saxony, who was very zealous for the Augsburg confession, finding the king had declined so 
much from it, dissuaded the match But Cromwell set it on mightily, expecting a great 
support from a queen of his own making whose friends being all Lutherans, 1 tended also 
to bring down the popish party at court, and again to recover the ground they had now lost 
Those that had seen the lady did much commend her beauty and person , but she could speak 
no language but Dutch, to which the king was a stranger , nor was she bred to music, with 
which the king was much taken So that except her person had charmed him, there was 
nothing left for her to gam upon him by After some months’ treaty, one of the counts 
palatine of the Rhine, with other ambassadors from the duke of Saxony, and her brother the 
duke of Cleves (for her father was lately dead), came over, and concluded the match 

In the end of December, she was brought over to England , and the king, being impatient 
Who comes +0 see her, went down incognito to Rochester But when he had a sight of her, 
over to finding none of those charms which he was made believe were in her, he was so 
England extremely surprised, that he not only did not hke her, but took an aversion to 
her, which he could never after overcome He swore tlicy had brought over a Flanders 
mare to him, and was very sorry he had gone so far, but glad 1t had proceeded no further 
But 1s much ADd presently he resolved, 1f 1t were possible, to brcak off the matter, and never 
dishked by to yoke himsclf with her But his affairs were not then 1n such a condition that 
the King = he could safely put that affront on the dukes of Saxony and Cleves, which the 
scnding back of this lady would have done For the Germans bcing of all nations most 
sensible of everything in which the honour of their family 1s touchcd, he knew they would 
resent such an mjury And it was not safe for him to adventure that at such atime, for 
the emperor was then in Paris, whither he had gone to an interview with Francis And his 
reception was not only as magnificent as could be, but there was all the evidcnce possible of 
hearty friendship and kindncss_- The hing also understood that between them thcre was 
somewhat projected against himself And now Francis, that had been as much obliged by 
him as possibly one prince could be by anothcr, was not only forgetful of 1t, but mtended to 
take advantage, from the distractions and discontents of the English, to drive them out of 
France if 11 were possible And it 1s not to be doubted, but the emperor would gladly have 
embroiled these two kings, that he might have a better opportumity both to make himself 
Master of Germany, and to force the king of England into an alliance by which the lady 
Mary should be legitimated, and the princes of Germany be left destitute of a support which 
made them insolent and intractable The king apprehended the conjunction of those two 
great princes against himself, which was much set forward by the pope, and that they would 
set up the king of Scotland agaist lim, who, with that foreign assistance, and the discon- 
tents at hume, would have made war upon great advantages , especially those in the north 
of England being 11] affected to him and therefore he yudged 1t necessary for his affairs not 
to lose the princes of Germany Only he resolved, first, to try 1f any nullities or pre- 
contracts could excuse him fairly at their hands He returned to Greenwich very melancholy 
He much blamed the earl of Southampton, who, being sent over to receive her at Calais, had 
written a high commendation of her beauty But he excused himself, that he thought the 
thing was so far gone that 1t was decent to write as he had done The king lamented his 
condition in that marriage, and expressed great trouble both to the lord Russell, sir Anthony 
Brown, sir Anthony Denny, and others about hm The last of those told him, “ this was 
one advantage tliat mean persons had over princes that great princes must take such wives 
as are brought them, whereas meaner persons go and choose wives for themselves” But 
when the kmg saw Cromwell, he gave his grief a freer vent to him He, finding the king 
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go thuch troubled, would have cast the cluef blame on the earl of Southampton, for whom 
he had“no great kindness and said, when he found her so far short of what reports and 
pictures had made her, he should have stayed her at Calais till he had given the king notice 
of it. But the earl’s commission being only to bring her over, he said, 1t had been too great 
& presumption in him to have interposed in such a manner And the king was convinced 
he wasin the nght So now, all they had to insist on was the cleanng of that contract that 
had passed between her and the marquis of Lorram which the ambassadors, who had been 
with the king, had undertaken should be fully done, and brought over with her in due form 
eflaw So after the lady was brought in great state to Greenwich, the council met, and 
gent for the ambassadors of the duke of Cleves that conducted her over, and desired to see 
what they had brought for clearing the breach of that contract with the marquis of Lorrain 
But they had brought nothing, and made no account of 1, saying, that the contract was in 
their minority, when they could give no consent , and that nothing had followed on 1t after 
they came to be of age But this did not satisfy the king’s council, who said these were but 
their words, and they must see better proofs The king’s marriage was annulled with Anne 
Boleyn upon a pre-contract , therefore he must not again run the hke hazard So Olisleger 
and Hogesden, the ambassadors frum Cleves, did by a formal instrument protest before 
Cromwell, that in a peace made between their late master John duke of Cleves and Anthony 
duke of Lorraine one of the conditions was, that this lady, being then under age, should be 
given in marriage to Francis, son to the duke of Lorrame, who was likewise under age , 
which treaty they affirmed they saw and read But that afterwards Henry de Groffe, 
ambassador of Charles duke of Guclders, upon whose mediation that peace had been 
concluded, declared in their hearing that the espousals were annulled and of no effect, and 
that this was registered in the chancety of Cleves, of which they promised to bring an 
authentical extract within three months to England Some of the councillors, who knew 
the king’s secret dishke of her person, would have msisted more on tlus , but the archbishop 
of Canterbury and the bishop of Durham said, xf there was no more than that, 1t could be no 
just hinderance to the solemmisation of the marriage So the king, seeing there was no 
remedy, and being much pressed both by the mimsters of Cleves and by the lord Cromwell, 
1549  marned her on the 6th of January but expressed so much aversion and dishke 
But yet mar- of her, that everybody about him took notice of it Next day the lord Cromwell 
nes her asked him how he liked her then he told him he was not every man, therefore 
he would be free with him he liked her worse than he did He suspected she was no 
maid, and had such 11] smells about her, that he loathed her more than ever, and did not 
And coula believe he should ever consummate the marnage This was sad news to Cromwell, 
never love who knew well how delicate the king was in these matters, and that so great 
her a misfortune must needs turn very heavy on lim, that was the clief promoter of 
1t He knew hus enemies would draw great advantages from this, and understood the king’s 
temper too well to think his greatness would last long if he could not induce the king to hke 
the queen better But that was not to be done , for though the king lived five months with 
her 1n that state, and very oft lay in the bed with her, yet his aversion rather increased than 
abated She seemed not much concerned at 1t , and as their conversation was not great, so 
she was of a heavy composition, and was not much displeased to be delivered from a marnage 
in which she had so little satisfaction Yet one thing shows that she wanted not capacity , 
for she learned the English language very soon and before her marnage was annulled, she 
spoke English freely, as appears by some of the depositions 
There was an instrument brought over from Cleves, taken out of the chancery there, by 
which it appeared, that Henry de Groffe, ambassador from the duke of Gueldres, had, on the 
15th of February, in the year 1535, declared the nullity of the former contract in express 
words, which are set down in high Dutch, but thus put in Latin“ Sponsalia alla progressum 
suum non habitura (I will not answer for the Latm), ex quo dictus Dux Carolus admodyum 
doleret, et propterca queedam fecisset, et amplius facturus esset” And Pallandus, that was 
ambassador from the duke of Cleves in the duke of Gueldres’s court, wrote to his master, 
“ Tlustrissmum Ducem Gueldrie certo scire prima ila Sponsalia inter Domicellam Annam 
fore inania et progressum suum non habitura” When this was showed the king, his coungil 
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found great exceptions to it, upon the ambiguity of the word Sponsalia , 1t not being expressed 
whether they were espousals by the words of the present or of the future tense, and intended 
to make use of that when there should be a fit opportumity for it 
On the 12th of April, a session of parhament was held The Journal shows that neither 
A Parliee the abbot of Westminster nor any other abbot was present After the lord 
ment called chancellor #ad opened the reasons for the king’s meeting them at that time, as 
Where Crom- they related to the civil government, Cromwell, as lord vicegerent, spake next in 
wellspeaksas the king’s name, and said ‘‘ There was nothing which the king so much desired 
Lord vicege- gg a firm union among all his subjects, in wluch he placed hiscluef secumty He 
a knew there were many incendiaries, and much cockle grew up with the wheat The 
rashness and hcentiousness of some, and the inveterate superstition and stiffness of others in 
the ancient corruptions, had raised great dissensions, to the sad regret of all good Chnstians 
Some were called papists, other heretics , which bitterness of spirit seemed the more strange, 
since now the holy Scmptures, by the king’s great care of lus people, were in all their hands, 
in a language wluch they understood But these were grossly perverted by both sides, who 
studied rather to justify their passions out of them than to direct their behef bythem The 
king leaned neither to the mght nor to the left hand, neither to the one nor the other party, 
but set the pure and sincere doctrine of the Chnstian faith only before his eyes and there- 
fore was now resolved to have this set forth to lis subjects without any corrupt mixtures, 
and to have such decent ceremonies continued, and the true use of them taught, by which all 
abuses might be cut off, and disputes about the exposition of the Scmptures cease, that so 
all his subjects might be well instructed in their faith, and directed in the reverent worship 
of God, and resolved to pumish severcly all transgressors, of what sort or side soever they 
were The king was resolved, that Christ, that the gospel of Christ, and the truth, should 
have the victory, and therefore had appointed some bishops and divines to draw up an 
exposition of those things that were necessary for the stitution of a Christian man who 
were, the two archbishops, the bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Rochester, Hereford, 
and St David's, and doctors Thirleby, Robertson, Cox, Day, Oglethorp, Redmayn, 
Edgeworth, ('rayford, Symonds, Robins, and Tresham le had also appointed others to 
examine what ccremomies should be rctained, and what was the true use of them who were, 
the bishops of Bath and Wells, Ely, Sarum, Chichester, Worcester, and Llandaff The king 
had also commanded the judges, and other justices of the peace, and persons commissioned 
for the execution of the act formerly passed, to proceed against all transgressors, and pumsh 
them according to law” And he concludcd with a Ingh commendation of the king, whose 
due praises, he said, a man of far greater cloquence than himself was, could not fully set 
forth The lords approved of tlis nomination, and ordered that these committees should sit 
constantly on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and on other days they were to sit in 
the afternoon But their proceedings will require so full a relation, that I shall first open 
the other affairs that passed in this session, and leave these to the last 
On the 14th of Apml the king created Cromwell carl of Essex, the male line of the 
im ' Bourcluers that had carried that title bemg extinguished This shows that tho 
Kaloffesex tue causes of Cromwell's fall must be found in some other thing than ms making 
up the king’s marriage, who had never thus raised lus title 1f he had intended 
so soon to pull him down 
On the 22d of Apml a bill was brought m for suppressing the kmghts of St John of 
Bats Jerusalem Their first foundation was to be a guard to the pilgrims that went 
penis of tothe Holy Land For some ages that was extolled as the highest expression 
the Knights Of devotion and reverence to our Saviour, to go and view the places of his abode, 
et St John of and cluefly the places where he was crucified, bumed, and ascended to heaven 
Jerusalem == Upon which many entered into a religious kmghthood, who were to defend the 
Holy Land and conduct the pilgrims Those were of two sorts, the knights-templars and 
hospitallers. The former were the greater and ncher, but the other were also very 
considerable The popes and their clergy did everywhere ammate all princes and great 
persons to undertake expeditions into these parts, which were very costly and dangerous, 
and proved fatal to almost all the princes that made them Yet the behef of the pains of 
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purgatory, from wiich all were delivered by the pope’s power, who went on ths expedition , 
such ag died 1m rt being also reckoned martyrs, wrought wonderfully on a blind and super- 
stitious age But such as could not go were persuaded, that if on their deathbeds they 
vowed to go upon their recovery, and left some lands to maintain a knight that should go 
thither and fight agamat the infidels, 1t would do as well Upon this great and vast 
endowments were made But there were many complaints made of the templars for 
betraying and robbing the pilgmms and other hormd abuses, which may reasonably be 
beheved to have been true, though other writers of that age lay the blame rather on the 
covetousness of the king of France and the pope’s malice to then yet in a general council 
the whole order was condemned and suppressed, and such of them as could be taken were 
cruelly put to death The order of the hospitallers stood, yet did not grow much after 
that They were beaten out of the Holy Land by the Sultans, and lately out of the Isle of 
Rhodes, and were at this time in Malta Their great master depended on the pope and the 
emperor so 1¢ was not thought fit to let a house that was subject to a foreign power stand 
longer , and it seems they would not willingly surrender up their house as others had done 
Therefore 1t was necessary to force them out of it by an act of parhament, which on the 
22d of April was read the first timo, and on the 26th the second time, and on the 29th the 
third time , by which both thor house in England, and another they had in Kilmamham 1n 
Ireland, were suppressed , great pensions being reserved by the act to the priors, 1000/ 
to him of St John’s near London, and 500 marks to the other, with very considcrable 
allowances for the kmghts, which in all amounted near to 3000/ yearly But on the 14th 
of May the parhament was prorogued to the 25th, and a vote passed that thar bills should 
remain in the state they were in 
Upon their next meeting, as they were going on their business, a great change of court 
broke out For on the 13th of June, at the council table, the duke of Norfolk in the king’s 
= 1’, name challenged the lord Cromwell of high treason, and arresting him, sent 
fll SCM prisoner to the Tower Ie had many enemies among all sorts of persons The 
nobihty despised him, and thought 1t lessened the greatness of their titles to see 
the son of a blacksmith raised,so many degrees above them His aspiring to the order of 
the garter was thought inexcusable vanity and his having so many places heaped on him, as 
lord privy seal, lord chamberlain of England, and Jord vicegerent, with the mastership of 
the Rolls, with which he had but lately parted, drew much envy on him _ All the popish 
party hated him out of measure The suppression of the abbeys was laid wholly at his 
door the attainders and all other severe proceedings were imputed to lis counsels He was 
also thought to be the person that had kept the king and the emperor at such distance and 
therefore the duke of Norfolk and Gardiner, beside private animosities, hated him on that 
account And they did not think 1t impossible, 1f he wcre out of the way, to bring on a 
treaty with the emperor, which they hoped would open the way for one with the pope 
But other more secret reasons wrought lis rum with the king The fear he was in of a 
conjunction between the emperor and France did now abate , for he understood that 1t went 
no further than compliments And though he clearly discovered, having sent over the duke 
of Norfolk to Francis, that ho was not to depend much on lus friendship , yet at the same 
time he knew that the emperor would not yield up the duchy of Milan to him, upon which 
lis heart was much set So he saw they could come to no agreement, therefore he 
made no great account of the loss of France, since he knew the emperor would willingly 
make an alliance with him, the hopes of which made him more indifferent, whether the 
German princes were pleased with what he did or not, since he had now attained the end 
he had proposed to himself in all his negotiations with them, which was to secure himself 
from any trouble the emperor might give him Therefore Cromwell's counsels were now 
dishked, for he had always inclined the king to favour those princes against the emperor. 
Another secret cause was, that as the king had an unconquerable aversion to his queen, so 
The Kingin he was taken with the beauty and behaviour of Mistress Katharine Howard, 
ot er daughter to the lord Edmond Howard, a brother of the duke of Norfolk’s And 
‘Anne 28 this designed match raised the credit of her uncle, so the ill consequences of 
Howard the former drew him down who had been the chief counsellor in it Tho 
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king also found lus government was grown uneasy, and therefore judged it was no ill 
pohcy to cast over all that had been done amiss upon a minister who had great power with 
him’ and being now m disgrace, all the blame of these things would be taken off from the 
king and laid on him, and his ruin would much appease discontents, and make them more 
‘moderate in censuring the king on his proceedings It 1s said that other particulars were 
charged on him, which lgst him the king’s favour If this be true, 1t 18 ike they related to 
the encouragement he was said to have given to some reformers, m the opposition they madc 
to the six articles, upon the execution of which the king was now much set His fall was sc 
secretly carned, that though he had often before looked for 1t, knowing the king’s uneasy 
and jealous temper, yet at that time he had no apprehensions of it, till the storm broke 
upon him In lus fall he had the common fate of all disgraced mimsters, to be forsaken by 
Cranme:’s 038 friends, and insulted over by lis enemies Only Cranmer retained still so 
friendship to much of Is former simplicity that he could never learn these court arts, 
Cromwell = therefore he wrote to the king about him next day, “he much magnified his 
diligence in the king’s service and preservation, and discovering all plots as soon as they 
were made , that he had always loved the king above all things and served him with great 
fidelity and success that he thought no king of England had ever such a servant, upon 
that account he had loved him as one that loved the king above all others, but if he was a 
traitor he was glad it was discovered , but he prayed God earnestly to send the king such a 
counsellor in Ins stead, who could and would serve him as he had dunc” Tlis shows both 
the firmness of Cranmer’s fricndship to lim and that he had a great soul, not turned by the 
changes of mcun’s fortunes to like or dishke them, as they stood or declincd from their 
greatness , and had not the king’s kindness for Cranmer been deeply rooted this letter had 
ruined him, for he was the most impatient of contradiction 1n such cases that could be 
Cromwell's ruin was now decreed, and he who had so servilely comphed with the king's 
pleasure in procuring some to be attainted the year before without bemg brought to make 
their answer, full now under the same scverity For whcther it was that his enemies knew, 
that if he were brought to the bar hu would so justify himsclf that they would find great 
difficulties m the process, or whether it was that they blindly resolved to follow that 
unjustifiable prevcdunt of passing over so necessary a rule to all courts of giving the party 
accused a hcamng, the bill of attamdcr was brought mto the house of lords, Cranmer 
bung abscnt that day, as appears by the Journal on the 17th of June, and read the first time, 
and on the 19th was read the second and third time, and sent down to the commons, bv 
which if appears how few fnends he had im that house, when a bill of that nature went on 
so hastuly But it scems he found in the house of commons somewhat of the same neasure, 
which ten years before he had dealt to the cardmal though not with the same success , for 
his matter stuck ten days there At length a new bull of attamder was brought up, 
conceived in the house of commons with a proviso annexed to1t They also sunt back the 
bill which the lords sent to them , but 1t 1s not clear from the journals what they meant by 
these two bills It seems they rejected the lords bill, and yet sent it up with ther own, 
either m respect to the lords, or that they Icft 1t to their choice, which of the two bills they 
would offer to the royal assent But though this be an unparlamcntary way of proceeding, 
I know no other sense which the words of the journal can bear * , and that very day the 
king assented to it, a8 appears by the letter wntten the next day by Cromwell to the king 
The act said, “ that the king having raised Thomas Cromwell from a base degree to great 
Cromwell’s digmities and Ingh trusts, yet he had now by a grcat number of witnesses, 
attainder persons of honour, found him to be the most corrupt traitor and deceiver of the 
Collect king and the crown that had ever been known im his whole ragn He had 
Numb 16 taken upon him to set at hberty divers persons put in prison for misprision of 


treason, and others that were suspected of 1¢ 
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them granted licences to carry money, corn, horses, and other things out of the kingdont 
contrary to the king’s proclamations He had also given out many commissions without 
the king’s knowledge, and being but of a base birth, had said, ‘that he was sure of the 
kmg’ He had granted many passports, both to the king’s subjects and foreigners, for 
passing the seas without search He beg also an heretic had dispersed many erroneous 
books among the king's subjects, particularly some that were contrary to the belief of the 
sacrament And when some had informed him of this, and had showed him these heresies 
in books printed in England, he said, ‘they were good, and that he found no fault in them ,’ 
and said, ‘ It was as lawful for every Christian man to be the minister of that sacrament as a 
priest ’ And whereas the king had constituted him vicegerent for the spiritual affairs of the 
church, he had under the seal of that office ]icensed many that were suspected of heresy to 
preach over the kingdom, and he had both by word and in writing suggested to several 
sheriffs, that 11 was the king’s pleasure they should discharge many prisoners, of whom some 
were indicted, others apprehended for heresy And when many particular complaints were 
brought to him of detestable heresies, with the names of the offenders, he not only defended 
the heretics, but severely checked the mformers, and vexed some of them by :mprisonment 
and other ways, the particulars of all which were too tedious to be recited And he having 
entertained many of the king’s subjects about himself, whom he had infected with heresy, 
and imagining he was by force able to defend lus treasons and heresies, on the last of March 
in the thirtieth year of the king’s reign, in the parish of St Peter's the Poor mn London, 
when some of them complained to lim of the new preachers, such as Barnes and others, he 
said , ‘their preaching was good,’ and said also among other things, ‘ that if the king would 
turn from 1t, yet he would not turn and if the king did turn, and all his people with him, 
he would fight m the field in his own person, with his sword in his hand, against lnm and 
all others ’ and when he pulled out lus dagger, and held 1t up, and said, ‘ or else this dagger 
thrust me to the heart, 1f I would not dic in that quarrel against them all, and I trust if I 
live one year or two, it shall not be in the kings power to resist, or let 1t, 1f he would ’ and 
swearing a great oath said, ‘I would do so indeed’ He had also by oppression and bribery 
made a great estate to himself, and extorted much money from the king's subjects, and bemg 
greatly enriched, had treated the nobility with much contempt And on the last of January 
in the thirty-first year of the king’s reign, in the parish of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, when 
some had put him in mind to what the king had raised him, he said, ‘1f the lords would handle 
him so he would give them such a breakfast as was never made in England, and that the 
proudest of them should know it’ For all which treasons and heresies he was attainted to suffer 
the paing of death, for heresy and treason, as should please the king, and to forfeit all his 
estate and goods to the king’s use, that he had on the last of March in the thirty-first year 
of the king’s reign, or since that time” There was added to this bill a proviso, that this 
should not be hurtful to the bishop of Bath and Wells, and to the dean and chapter of 
Wells, with whom 1t seems he had made some exchanges of lands * 
From these particulars the reader will clearly see why he was not brought to make Ins 
answer, most of them relating to orders and directions he had given, for which 
a past it 18 very probable he had the king’s warrant And for the matter of heresy, it 
has appeared how far the king had proceeded towards a reformation, so that what 
he did that way was most hkely done by the kmg’s orders, but the king now falling from 
these things, 1t was thought they intended to stifle him by such an attainder, that he might not 
discover the secret orders or directions given him for lus own justification For the particulars 
of bribery and extortion, they bemg mentioned in general expressions, seem only cast into 
the heap to defame him But for those treasonable words 1t was generally thought that 
they were a contrivance of his enemies, since 1t seemed a thing very extravagant for a 
favourite in the height of his greatness to talk so rudely And if he had been guilty of 1t, 
Bedlam was thought a fitter place for his restramt than the Tower Nor was it judged 
hkely that he having such great and watchful enemies at court, any such discourses could 
have lain so long secret ; or 1f they had come to the king’s knowledge, he was not a prince 
of such a temper as to have forgiven, much less employed and advanced a man after such dis- 
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if 
‘courses. And to think that during these fifteen months after the words were said to have 
been spoken, none would have had the zeal for the king or the mahce to Cromwell as to 
repeat them were things that could not be beheved The formality of drawing lis dagger 
made 1t the more suspected , for this was to affix an overt act to these words, which in the 
opmion of many lawyers was necessary to make words treasonable But as if these words 
had not been 1ll enough, some writers since have made them worse as if he had said, He 
‘would thrust his dagger in the king’s heart about which Fuller hath made another story to 
excuse these words, as 1f they had not been meant of the king, but of another. But all that 
1s founded on a mistake, which, 1f he had looked im the record, he had corrected 
Cromwell's fall was the first step towards the king’s divorce For on the 25th of June he 
sent lis queen to Richmond, pretending the countiy air would agree better with her But 
The King 7 the 6th of July a motion was made and assented to in the house of lords that 
designs adi they should make an address to the king, demring him to suffer his marnage with 
vorcefrom lis the queen to be tried. Upon which, the lord chancellor, the archbishop of Can- 
Queen terbury, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the earl of Suuthampton, and the 
bishop of Durham, were sent down to the commons, to represent the matter to them, and to 
desire their concurrence in the address To which they agrced, and ordered twenty of their 
number to go along with the peers So the whole house of lords with these commoners 
went to the king , and told nm they had a matter of great consequence to propose to him, 
but 1t was of that importance that they first begged his leave to move 1t That being 
obtained, they desired the king would order a trial to be made of the validity of los marrage 
To which the king consented, and made a deep protestation as in the presence of God, that 
he should conceal nothing that related to it, and all its circumstances, and that there was 
nothing he held dearer than the glory of God, the good of the commonwealth, and the 
declaration of truth So a commission was issued out to the convocation to try it 
On the 7th of July 1t was brought before the convocation, of which the reader will see a 
It 1a referred fuller account in the collection at the end than 1s needful to be brought in here 
to the convo- Lhe case was opened by the bishop of Winchester, and a committee was 


cation appointed to consider it , and they dcputed the bishop of Durham and Winches- 

ter, and Tlurleby, and Richard Leighton dean of York, to examie the witnesses that day. 

Collect And the next day they recerved the king’s own deposition, with a long declara- 

Numb 17 _ tion of the whole matter, under Cromwell's hand 1m a letter to the king and the 
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Russel then admiral, of sr Anthony Brown, sir Anthony Denny, doctor Cham- 
bers, and doctor Butts, the hing’s physicians, and of some ladies that had talked with the 
quecn§ All which amounted to this that the king expected that the precontract with the 
marquis of Lorraine should have been more fully cleared That the king always dis- 
liked her, and married her full sore against his heart , and since that time he had 
never consummated the marriage So the substance of the whole evidence bemg 
considered, 1 amounted to these three particulars First, that there had been a contract 
between the marquis of Lorraine and the qucen, which was not suffiuently cleared for 1t did 
not yet appear whether these espousals were made by the parties themselves, or in the words 
of the present tense Then 1t was said, that the king having marred her against lus will, 
he had not given a pure, inward, and complete conscnt and since a man’s act 18 only what 
1s inward, extorted or forced promises do not bind And thirdly, that ho had never con- 
summated the marriage To which it was added the great terest the whole nation had in 
the king’s having more issue, which they saw he could never have by the queen This was 
Convocation Uriously driven on by the popish party And Cranmer, whether overcome 
agree toit with these arguments, or rather with fear, for hc knew 1t was contnved to send 
Collect him quickly after Cromwell, consented with the rest So that the whole con- 
Numb 19 vocation without one disagrecing vote, judged the marrage null and of no force, 
and that both the king and the lady were free from the bond of 1t 

This was the greatest piece of comphance that ever the king had from theclergy For, as 
Itiscensared they all knew there was nothing of weight in that precontract, so they laid down 
& most pernicious precedent for invalidating all public treaties and agreements, 
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aimee if one of the parties beimg unwilling to 1t, so that his consent were not inward, he 
was not bound by it, there was no safety among men more For no man can know whether 
another consents inwardly and when a man does anything with great avermon, to infer 
from thence that he does not inwardly consent, may furmsh every one with an excuse to 
break loose from all engagements for he may pretend he did 1t unwillingly, and get his 
friends to declare that he privately signified that to them And for that argument, which 
was taken from the want of consummation, they had forgotten what was pleaded on the king’s 
behalf ten years before, That consent without consummation made a marmage complete ,* by 
which they concluded, that though prince Arthur had not consummated his marnage with 
queen Katharine, yct his consent did so complete 1t that the king could not afterwards lawfully 
marry her But as the king was resolved on any terms to be md of this queen, so the clergy were 
also resolved not to incur his displeasure m which they rather sought for reasons to give 
some colour to their sentence, than pass their judgment upon the strength ofthem This only 
can be said for their excuse, that these were as just and weighty reasons as used to be 
admitted by the court of Rome for a divorce , and most of them being canomsts, and know- 
ing how many precedents there were to be found for such divorces, they thought they might 
do it as well as the popes had formerly done 
On the 9th of July sentence was given, which was signed by both houses of convocation, 
and had the twe archbishops seals put to 1, of which whole trial the record docs yet 
remain, having escaped the fate of the other books of convocation The original depositions 
are also yet extant 
Only I shall add here a reflection upon Cromwell’s misfortune, which may justly abate the 
loftiness of haughty men The day after he was attainted, bemg required to send to the hing 
a, full account under his hand of the business of his marriage, which account he sent, as will 
be found i the collection , lie concludes it with these abject words —* I a most 
woful prisoner, ready to take the death when it shall please God and your 
majesty , and yet the frail flesh metteth me continually to call to your grace for 
mercy and grace for mine offences And thus Christ save, preserve, and keep you Written 
at the Tower this Wednesday the last of June, with the heavy heart and trembling 
hand of your Inghness most heavy and most miserable prisoner, and poor slave, Thomas 
Cromwell” And a little below that, “ Most gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, 
mercy 
On the 10th of July the archbishop of Canterbury reported to the house of lords, that the 
Report made Convocation had judged the marriage null, both by the law of God, and the law 
to the Parlia- of the land The bishop of Winchester delivered the judgment in wniting; 
mea which being read, he enlarged on all the reasons of 1t This satisfied the lords, 
and they sent down Cranmer and him to the commons, to give them the same account 
Next day the king sent the lord chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Southampton, 
and the bishop of Winchester, to let the queen know what was done, who was not at all 
troubled at 1t, and seemed not il-pleased They told her, that the king would by letters patent 
declare her his adopted sister, and give ber precedence before all the ladics of England, nex¢ 
his queen and daughters and assign her an estate of 3000/ a year, and that she had her 
choice either to hve in England or to return home again She accepted the offer, and under her 
hand declared her consent and approbation of the sentence, and chose to live still in 
hand toad England, where she was in great honour, rather than return under that disgrace to 
her own country She was also desired to write to her brother, and let him know 
that she approved of what was done 1n her matter, and that the king used her as a father, or 
a brother , and therefore to desire him and her other friends not to take this matter ill, or 
lessen their friendship to the kmg She had no mind to do that, but said 1t would be time 
enough when her brother wrote to her, to send him such an answer But it was answered, that 
much depended on the first impressions that are received of any matter She in conclusion 
Collect said, she would obey the king in every thing he desired her todo So she wrote the 
Namb 20 letter as they desired it , and the day following, being the 12th of July, the bill 
was brought into the house for annullig the marriage, which went easily through both houses, 
On the 16th of July, a bill was brought in for moderating the statute of the sx articles in 
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the clauses that related to the marnage of the priests, or their incontinency with other 
‘heh women On the 17th, 1t was agreed by the whole house without a con- 
about the In- tradictory vote, and sent down to the commons, who on the 2)st sent it up 
continence of again By it the pains of death were turned to forfeitures of their goods and 
pret chattels, and the rents of their ecclesiastical promotions, to the king 
On the 20th of July a bill was brought in concerning a declaration of the Chnistian 
religion, and was then read the first, second, and third time, and passed without 
Ter any opposition, and sent down to the commons, who agreeing to it sent it up 
pO “again the next day “* It contained, that the king as supreme head of the church 
was taking much pains for a union among all Ins subjects in matters of religion 
and for preventing the furthcr progress of heresy had appointed many of the bishops and the 
most learned divines to declare the principal articles of the Christian belief, with the ceremo- 
nies and way of God’s service to be observed That thercfore a thing of that weight might 
uot be rashly done, or hasted through, in this session of parhament , but be done with that 
care which was requisite therefore 1t was cnacted, that whatsoever was determined by the 
archbishops, bishops, and the other divines, now commissionated for that effect, or by any 
others appointed by the king, or by the whole clergy of England, and published by the king’s 
authority concerning the Christian faith, or the ceremomies of the church, should be believed 
and obeyed by all the kings subjects, as well as if the particulars so set forth had been 
enumerated in this act, any custom or law to the contrary notwithstanding” To this a 
strange proviso was added, which destroyed the former clause ‘* That nothing should be 
done or determined by the authority of this act which was contrary to the laws and statutcs 
of the kingdom” But whether this proviso was added by the house of commons, or origin« 
ally put into the bill, does not appear It was more likely 1t was put in at the first by the 
king’s council for these contradictory clauses raised the prcrogative Ingher, and left 1t in the 
judges’ power to determine which of the two should be followed , by which all ecclesiastical 
matters were to be brought under trials at common law for 1t was one of the great designs, 
both of the mimisters and lawyers at this time, to bring all ecclesiastical matters to the cogm- 
vance of the secular judge 
But another bill passed, which scems a little odd, considering the circumstances of that 
time “That whercas many marriages had been annulled in the time of popory, upon the 
pretence of precontracts, or other degrecs of kindred, than those that were prolubited by the 
law of God therefore, after a marriage was consummated, no pretence of any precontract, 
or any degrees of kindred or alliance, but those mentioned in the law of God, should be 
brought or made use of, to annul 1t, since these things had been oft pretended only to 
dissolve a marniagc, when the parties grew weary of each other, which was contrary to 
God’s law Therefore 1t was enacted that no pretence of pre-contract, not consummated, 
should be made use of to annul a marnage duly solemmsed and consummated, and that no 
degrees of kindred, not mentioned by the law of God, should be pleaded to annul a marnage 
This act gave great occasion of censuring the kings former proceedings against queen Anne 
Boleyn, since that which was now condemned had been the pretence for dissolving his 
marniage with her Others thought the king did 1t on design to remove that impediment 
out of the way of the lady Elizabeth s succeeding to the crown, since that judgment upon 
which she was ilegitimated was now indirectly censured and that other branch of the act, 
for taking away all prohibitions of marriages, withm any degrecs but those forbidden in 
Scripturc, was to make way for the king’s marmage with Katharme Howard, who was 
cousin-german to quecn Anne Boleyn, for that was one of the prolubited degrees by the 
canon law 
The province of Canterbury offered a subsidy of four shillimgs in the pound of all ecclesias- 
Subndices ‘tical preferments, to be paid in two years, and in that acknowledgment of the 
granted bythe great liberty they enjoyed by being delivered from the usurpations of the bishops 
Clerg) of Rome, and in recompence of the great charges the king had been at, and 
was still to be at, in building havens, bulwarks, and other forts, for the defence of his coasts, 
sand the security of his subjccts. ‘This was confirmed in parhament. But that did not 
satisfy the king, who had husbanded the money that came in by the sale of abbey lands so 
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ill, that now he wanted money, and was forced to ask a subsidy for hie marriage of the 
parhament. This was obtained with great difficulty for it was said, that if the king was 
And Lai already in want, after so vast an income, especially being engaged in no war, 
* there would be no end of his necessities, nor could 1t be possible for them to 

supply them. But 1t was answered, that the king had laid out a great treasure im fortifying 
the coast and though he was then in no visible war, yet the charge he was at in keepmg 
up the war beyond sea wae equal to the expense of a war, and much more to the advantage 
of his people, who were kept in peace and plenty This obtained a tenth and four-fifteenths 
After the passing of all these bills, and many others that concerned the public, with several 
other bills of attamder, of some that favoured the pope's mterests, or corresponded with 
cardinal Pole, which shall be mentioned in another place, the king sent in a general pardon, 
with the ordinary exceptions,—and 1n particular excepted Cromwell, the countess of Sarum, 
with many others, then m prison Some of them were put in for opposing the king’s suprem- 
acy, and others for transpressing the statute of the six articles On the 24th of July the 
parhament was dissolved 

And now Cromwell, who had been six weeks a prisoner, was brought to his execution. 
Cromwell’s He had used all the endeavours he could for his own preservation Once he 
Death wrote to the king in such melting terms, that he made the letter to be thnico 
read, and seemed touched with 1t but the charms of Katharine Howard, and the endeavours 
of the duke of Norfolk and the bishop of Winchester, at length prevailed , so a warrant was 
sent to cut off his head, on the 28th of July, at Tower-Inll When he was brought to the 
scaffold, his kimdness to his son made him very cautious in what he said IIe declined the 
purging of himself, but said, “‘he was by law condemned to die, and thanked God for 
bringing him to that death for his offences He acknowledged hus sins against God, and his 
offences against his prince, who had raised him from a base degree He declared that he 
died in the catholic faith, not doubting of any article of faith, or of any sacrament of the 
church , and domed that he had been a supporter of those who believed ill opmions He 
confessed he had been seduced, but now died 1n the catholic faith , and desired them to pray 
for the king, and for the prince, and for himself ” and then prayed very fervently for the 
remission of his past sins, and admittance into eternal glory , and having given the sign, the 
executioner cut off his head very barbarously 

Thus fell that great minister, that was raised merely upon the strength of his natural parts 
His Charac or as lus extraction was mean, so his education was low all the learning he 
ter had was, that he had got the New Testament in Latin by heart His great 
wisdom, and dexterity in business, raised him up through several steps, till he was become 
as great as a subject could be He carried his greatness with wonderful temper and mode- 
ration , and fell under the weight of popular odium rather than guilt The disorders in the 
suppression of abbeys were generally charged upon him Yet when he fell, no bribery, nor 
cheating of the king, could be fastened on him , though such things came out in swarms on 
a disgraced favourite, when there 1s any ground for them By what he spoke at his death, 
he left 1t much doubted of what religion he died but 1t 1s certain he was a Lutheran The 
term catholic faith used by him 1n his last speech seemed to make 1t doubtful, but that was 
then used in England 1m its true sense, in opposition to the novelties of the see of Rome, as 
will afterwards appear on another occasion so that his profession of the catholic faith was 
strangely perverted, when some from thence concluded that he died in the communion of 
the church of Rome But lus praying m English, and that only to God through Chnist, 
without any of those tricks that were used when those of that church died, showed he was 
none of thers} With him the office of the king’s vicegerent 1n ecclesiastical affairs died, as 1¢ 
rose first in his person and as all the clergy opposed the setting up a new officer, whose 
interest should oblige him to oppose a reconciliation with Rome, so 1¢ seems none were found 
to succeed in an office that proved so fatal to him that had first carnedit The kmg was 
said to have lamented his death, after 1t was too late, but the fall of the new queen, that 
followed not long after, and the miseries which fell also on the duke of Norfolk and his 
family gome years after, were looked on as the scourges of Heaven for their cruel prosecution 
of this unfortunate minister. 
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With hus fall, the progress of the Reformation, which had been by his endeavours so far 
advanced, was quite stopped , for all that Cranmer could do after this was to keep tho 
ground they had gamed but he could never advance much further, and mdeed every one 
expected to see him go next For, as one Gostwick, kmght for Bedfordshire, had named 

Dengns 21m 1m the house of commons as the supporter and promoter of all the heresy 
against Cran- that was in England , so the popish party reckoned they had but half done ther 
mer work by destroying Cromwell, and that 1t was not finished till Cranmer followed 
him Therefore all possible endeavours were used to make discoveries of the encouragement 
which, as was believed, he gave to the preachers of the condemned doctrines and 16 1s very 
probable that, had not the incontinence of Katharine Howard (whom the king declared 
queen on the 8th of August) broken out not long after, he had been sacrificed the next 
session of parhament 

But now I return to my proper business, to give an account of church matters for tls 
year, with which these great changes in court had so great a relation that the reader will 
excuse the digression about them 

Upon Cromwell’s fall, Gardiner, and those that followed him, made no doubt but they 
should quickly recover what they had lost of late years so their greatest attempt was 
upon the translation of the Scriptures The convocation books (as I have been forced often 
to lament) are lost, so that here I cannot stir, but as Fuller leads me, who assures the 
world that he copied out of the records with his own pen what he published And yet I 
doubt he has mistaken himsclf in the year, and that which he calls the convocation of this 
year was the convocation of the year 1542 for he tells us that their seventh session was the 
10th of March, now in this year the convocation did not sit down till the 13th of April, 
but that year it sat all March So hkewisc he tells us of the bishops of Westminster, 
Gloucester, and Peterborough, bearing a share in this convocation whereas these were not 
consecrated before winter, and could not sit as bishops in thissynod And besides, Thirleby 
sat at this time in the lower house, as was formerly shown m tho process about Anne of 
Cleves’ marriage So that their attempt against tho New Testament belongs to the 
year 1542 

But they were now much better employed, though not im the way of convocation for a 
ACommse Select number of them sat by virtue of a commission from the king confirmed 
monsitsabout in parhament Thor first work was to draw up a declaration of the Christian 
Religion doctrine, for the necessary erudition of a Christian man They thought that to 
speak of faith in gencral ought naturally to go before an exposition of the Christian belief, 
and therefore with that they began 

The church of Rome, that designed to keep her children in ignorance, had made no great 
An Explana- account of faith which, they generally taught, consisted clnefly in an imphiit 
tion of kath believing whatever the church proposed, without any explicit knowledge of 
particulars So that a Christian faith, as they had explamed it, was a submission to the 
church The reformers, finding that this was the spring of all their other errors, and that 
which gave them colour and authority, did on the other hand set up the strength of ther 
whole cause on an explicit beheving the truth of the Scriptures, because of the authority of 
God who had revealed them , and said, that as the great subject of the apostles’ preaching 
was faith, so that which they everywhere taught was to read and bclicve the Scriptures 
Upon which followed nice disputing what was that saving faith by which the Scriptures say 
we are justified They could not say 1t was barely crediting the divine revclation, since in 
that sense the devils believed, therefore they generally placed st, at first, mm ther bemg 
assured that they should be saved by Christ'a dying for them , in which their design was 
to make holiness and all other graces necessary reqwiaites in the composition of faith, though 
they would not make them formally parts of it or since Christ's death has its full virtue 
and effect upon none but those who are regenerate and live according to lus gospel, none 
could be assured that he should be saved by Christ’s death till he first found in himself these 
necessary qualifications which are delivered in the gospel Having once settled on this 
phrase, their followers would needs defend 1t, but really made 1t worse by their explanations 
The church of Rome thonght they had them at great advantages im it, and called them 
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Sohfidians, and said they were against good works, though, whatever unwary expressions 
some of them threw out, they always declared good works indispensably necessary to salva- 
tion. But they differed from the church of Rome in two things that were matenal. There 
was also a third, but there the difference was more in the manner of expression The one 
‘was, what were good works The church of Rome had generally dehvered, that works 
which did an immediate honour to God or his saints were more valuable than works done 
to other men and that the honour they did to saints im their images and relics, and to God 
in his priests that were dedicated to him, were the highest pieces of holiness, as having the 
best objects This was the foundation of all that trade, which brought in both mches and 
glory to thew church On the other hand, the reformers taught that justice and mercy, 
with other good works done in obedience to God’s commandments, were only necessary : 
and for those things so much magnified at Rome, they acknowledged there ought to be a 
decent splendour in the worship of God, and good provision to be made for the encourage- 
ment of those who dedicated themselves to his service in the church, and that what was 
beyond these was the effect of ignorance and superstition The other mam difference was 
about the merit of good works, which the friars had raised so high that people were come to 
think they bought and sold with Almighty God for heaven, and all other his blessings This 
the reformers judged was the height of arrogance, and therefore taught that good works 
were indeed absolutely necessary to salvation, but that the purchase of heaven was only by the 
death and intercession of Jesus Chnst With these material differences they jomed another 
that consisted more in words Whether obedience was an essential part of faith The 
reformers said 1t certainly accompanied and followcd faith, but thought not fit to make it 
an ingredient in the nature of faith These things had been now much canvassed in disputes, 
and 1¢ was thought by many that men of 111 lives made no good use of some of the expres- 
sions of the reformers that sepirated faith from good works, and came to persuade themsel\es 
that if they could but attain to a firm assurance that they should be saved by Christ, all 
would be well with them Therefore, now when they went about to state the true notion 
of faith, Cranmer commanded doctor Redmayn, who was esteemed the most learned and 
judicious divine of that time, to write a short treatise on these heads , which he did with that 
solidity and clearness, that 1t will sufficiently justify any advantageous character that can be 
given of the author, and according to the conclusions of that treatise they laid down the nature 
of faith thus that it stands in two scveral senses in Scripture, “‘ the one 1s a persuasion of 
the truths, both of natural and revealed religion, wrought in the mind by God’s Holy Spint, 
and the other 1s such a belief as begets a submission to the will of God, and hath hope, love, 
and obedience to God's commandments, joined to 1t, which was Abraham’s faith, and that 
which, according to St Paul, wrought by charity, and was so much commended 1n the epistle 
to the Hebrews That this was the faith which in baptism 18 professed, from which 
Christians are called the faithful and 1n those scriptures where 1 18 said, that we are justified 
by faith, they declared we may not thnk that we be justified by faith, as 1t 18 a separate 
virtue from hope and chanty, fear of God, and repentance , but by 1¢ 1s meant faith, neither 

only nor alone, but with the foresaid virtues coupled together, contaiming (as 18 aforesaid) 
the obedience to the whole doctrine and religion of Chnst But for the defimtion of faith, 
which some proposed, as if 1t were a certainty that one was predestinated, they found nothing 
of 1t exther in the Scriptures or the doctors,—and thought that could not be known for 
though God never failed in his promises to men, yet such was the frailty of men that they 
often failed in their promises to God, and so did forfeit their nglit to the promises, which 
are all made upon conditions that depend on us” 

Upon this occasion I shall digress a hittle, to show with what care Cranmer considered so 
Cranmer's Weighty a point Among lus other papers, I find a collection of a great many 
opinion about places out of the Scmpture, concerning justification by faith, together with a vast 
it number of quotations out of Origen, Basil, Jerome, Theodoret, Ambrose, Austin, 
Prosper, Chrysostom, Gennadius, Beda, Hesychwus, Theophylact, and CEcumenuus , together 
with many later writers, such as Anselm, Bernard, Peter Lombard, Hugo Cardinals, 
Lyranus, and Bruno, m which the sense of those authors in this point did appear, all 
drawn out with his own hand. To this 1s added another collection of many places of the 
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fathers, in which they speak of the merit of good works and at the end of the whole 
collection he writes these words, ‘‘ This propomtion, that we be justified by Christ only, and 
“not by our good works, 1s a very true and necessary doctrine of St Paul's, and the other 
apostles, taught by them, to set forth thereby the glory of Christ, and the mercy of God 
through Christ” And after some further discourse to the same purpose, he concludes, 
“ Although all that be justified must of necessity have charity, as well as faith , yet neither 
faith nor charity be the worthiness nor merits of our justification but that 1s to be ascnbed 
only to our Saviour Christ who was offered upon the cross for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification” Tins I set down to let the world see that Cranmer was not at all 
concerned in those niceties, which have been so much inquired into since that time, about 
the instrumentality of faith in justification , all that he then considered being, that the glory 
of 1t might be ascribed only to the death and intercession of Jesus Christ 
After this was laid down there followed an explanation of the apostles’ creed , full of 
They explan excellent matters, bemg a large paraphrase on every article of the crecd, with 
the Apostles’ such serious and practical infcrences, that I must acky owledge, after all the 
Creed practical books that we have had, I find great edification in reading that over 
and over again The style 1s strong, nervous, and well fitted for the weakest capacities 
There 1s nothing in this that 1s controvertcd between the papists and the reformers, except 
the definition of the holy catholic church, which they give thus ‘‘ That 1t comprehends all 
assemblies of men over the whole world that receive the faith of Christ , who ought to hold 
an unity of love and brotherly agreement together, by which they become members of the 
catholic church” Upon which a long excurswn 1s made, to show the unjustice and 
unreasonableness of the plea of the church of Rome, who place the umty of the cathohe 
church in a submission to the bishop of their city, without any ground from Scripture or 
the ancient wniters 
From that they procecded to examine tlie seven sacraments and here full in stiff debates, 
which remain in some authentic writings, that give a great light to ther 
proceedings The method which they followed was this First, the whole 
business they were to consider was divided into so many heads, which were 
proposed as queries, and these were given out to so many bishops and divines and ata 
prefixed time every one brought Ins opmion in writing upon all the quemes So concerning 
the seven sacraments, the queries were given out to the two archbishops, the bishops of 
London, Rochester, and Carlile, (though the last was not in the commussion,) and to the 
bishops of Jurham, Hercford, and St David's For though the bishop of 
hia Winchester was in this commission, yet he did nothing mm this particular , but I 
imagine that he was gone out of town, and that the bishop of Carlile was 
appointed to supply his absence The queries were also given to doctor Thirleby, then 
bishop elect of Westminster, to doctor Robertson, Day, Redmayn, Cox, Leighton, (though 
not in the commussion,) Symmonds, Tresham, Coren, (though not in the commussion,) 
Edgeworth, Oglethorp, Crayford, Wilson, and Robins When their answers were given in, 
two were appomted to compare them and draw an extract of the particulars in which they 
agreed or disagreed which the one did in Latin and the other mn English , only those who 
compared them, 1t seems, doing 1t for the archbishop of Canterbury, took no notice of his 
opinions in the extract they made And of thicse, the original answers of the two arch- 
bishops, the bishops of London, Rochester, and Carlile, and these doctors, Day, Robertson, 
Redmayn, Cox, Leighton, Symmonds, Tresham, Corcn, Edgewoith, and Oglcthorp, are yet 
extant But the papers given in by the bishops of Durham, Hereford, and St David's, and 
the elect of Westminster, and doctors Crayford, Wilson, and Robins, though they are 
mentioned in the extracts made out of them, yct are lost Tins the reader will 
aah 9) find in the collection , which, though 1t be somewhat large, yet I thought such 
pieces were of too great importance not to be communicated to the world, since 
it 18 perhaps as great an evidence of the mpeness of their proceedings as can be showed in 
any church, or any age of 1 And though other papers of this sort do not occur in this 
king's reign, yet I have reason to conclude from this instance, that they proceeded with the 
same inaturty in the rest of their deliberations, im which Iam the more confirmed, 
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because I find another instance like this in the reformation that was further carned on in the 
succeeding magn of Edward VI, of many bishops and divmes giving in thor opimons 
under their hands, upon some heads then exammed and changed In Cranmer’s paper some 
singular opinions of bis about the nature of ecclemastical offices will be found, but as they 
are delivered by him with all possible modesty, so they were not established as the doctrine 
of the church, but laid aside as particular concerts of ns own, and it seems that afterwards 
he changed his opimon For he subscribed the book that was soon after set out, which 1s 
directly contrary to those opmions set down in these papers Cranmer was for reducing the 
sacraments to two, but the popish party was then prevalent, so the old number of seven was 
agreed to 
e Baptism was explained in the same manner that had been done three years before, in the 

articles then set out only the matter of omgmal sim was more enlarged on 

Secondly, Penance was formally placed in the absolution of the priest, which by the 
former articles was only declared a thing desirable, and not to be contemned 1f 1t might be 
had, yet all merit of good works was rejected, though they were declared necessary and 
sinners were taught to depend wholly on the sufferings of Christ, with other good directions 
about repentance 

Thirdly, In the explanation of the euchanst, transubstantiation was fully asserted as 
also the concomitancy of the blood with the flesh , so that communion in both kinds was not 
necessary The use of hearing mass, though one did not communicate, was also asserted 
To which were added very good rules about the disposition of mind that ought to accompany 
this sacrament 

Fourthly, Matrimony was said to be instituted of God, and sanctified by Christ the 
degrees in the Mosaical law were declared obligatory, and none else and the bond of 
marriage was declared not separable on any account 

Fifthly, Orders were to be administered in the church, according to the New Testament 
but the particular forms of nominating, electing, presenting, or appointing ccclesiastical 
ministers, was left to the laws of every country, to be made by the assent of the prince 
The office of churchmen was to prcach, administer the sacraments, to bind and loose, and to 
pray for the whole flock but they must execute these with such hmuitation as was allowed 
by the laws of every kingdom The Scripture, they said, made express mention only of the 
two orders of priests and deacons To these tle prmntive church had added some inferior 
degrees, which were also not to be contemned But no bishop had any authority over other 
bishops by the law of God Upon whuch followed a long digression, confuting the preten- 
sions of the bishops of Rome, with an explanation of the king’s authority im ecclesiastical 
matters , which was beforehand set down in another place, to show what they understood by 
the king’s being supreme head of the church 

Sixthly, Confirmation was said to have been used in the primitive church, in imitation of 
the apostles , who by laying on their hands conferred the Holy Ghost in an extraordinary 
manner And therefore was of great advantage, but not necessary to salvation 

Seventhly, Extreme unction was said to have been derived from the practice of the apostles, 
mentioned by St James, for the health both of body and soul and though the sick person 
was not always recovered of his bodily sickness by it, yet remission of sins was obtained by 
it, and that which God knew to be best for our bodily condition, to whose will we ought 
always to submit But this sacrament was only fruitful to those who by penance were 
restored to the state of grace 

Then followed an explanation of the ten commandments, which contains many good 

The ten rules of morality, drawn from every one of them The second commandment 

Command- (lardiner had a mind to have shortened, and to cast 1t into the first Cranmer 
mene was for setting 1t down as 1t was in the law of Moses But a temper was 
found it was placed as a distinct commandment, but not at full length, the word, 
for I the Lord thy God, &c, bemg left out, and only those that go before being set 
down In the explanation of this commandment, images were said to be profitable 
for pultimg us m mind of the great blessings we have received by our Saviour, and of 
the virtues and holiness of the saints, by which we were to be stirred up to mutate 
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them so that they were not to be despised, though we be forbidden to do any godly 
honour to tham And therefore the superstition of preferrmg one image to another, as if 
they had any special virtue in them, or the adorning them mehly, and making vows and 
pilgrimages to them, 1s condemned , yet the censing of images, and kneeling before them, 
are not condemned but the people must be taught that these things were not to be done to 
the :mage itself, but to God and his honour To the third commandment, they reduced the 
invocation of God’s name for his gifts And they condemned the invocation of saints, when 
such things were prayed for from them, which were only given by God Thus was the 
giving his glory to creatures yet to pray to saints as mtercessors 1s declared lawful, and 
according to the doctrine of the cithohic church Upon the fourth commandment a rest from 
Jabour every seventh day 1s said to be ceremomal, and such as only obhged Jews but the 
spiritual sigmification of rest among Christians, was to abstain from sin and other carnal 
pleasures But besides that, we were also bound by this precept sometimes to cease from 
labour, that we may serve and worship God both in public and private and that on the 
days appointed for this purpose people ought to examine their livog .he past week, and set 
to amendment, and give themselves to prayer, rcading, and meditation Yet in cases of 
necessity, such as saving their corn, or cattle, men ought not superstitiously to think that it 
13a sin to work on that day, but to do ther work without scruple Then follow very 
profitable expositions of the other commandments, with many grave and weighty admomi- 
tions concerning the duties by them enjoined, and against those sins which are too common 
in all ages 
After that, an explanation of the Lords Prayer was added In the prcface to which it 
, 3s said, that 1t 18 mcet and requisite that the unlcarned people should make their 
Ladi * prayers in their mothor-tongue, whereby they may be the more stirred to 
devotion, and to mind the things they pravcd for Then followed an exposition 
of the angel's salutation of the blessed Virgm 1m which the whole history of the incarnation 
are oe of Christ was opencd, and the Ave Maria explained, which hymn was chiefly 
Mana to be used in commemoration of Christ s incarnation, and hkewise to set forth the 
praises of the blessed Virgm The next artule 1s about frec-will, which they 
say must be in man, otherwise all precepts and exhortations are to no purpose They 
defined it “a power of the will jouncd with reason, whercby a reasonable creature 
without constraint mm things of reason, discerneth and willeth good and evil, but 
chooseth good by the assistance of God’s grace, and evil of itself” Tins was perfect in the 
state of innocency, but 1s much impaired by Adam’s fall, and now by an especial grace 
(offered to all men, but cnjoyed only by those who by thur free-will do accept the same) 
1 was rcsatored, that with grcat watchfulness we may scrve God acceptably And as many 
places of Scripture show, that frec-will 1s still in man, so there be many others which show 
that the grace of God 1s necessary, that doth both prevent us and assist us both to begin and 
perform every good work Therefore all men ought most gratefully to reccive and follow 
the motions of the Holy Ghost, and to beg God’s grace with earnest devotion, and a steadfast 
faith which he will grant to all that so ask it, both because he 1s naturally good, and he 
has promised to grant our desires For he 1s not the author of sin nor the cause of man’s 
damnation , but this men draw on themselves, who by vice have corrupted these natures 
which God made good Therefore all preachers were warned so to moderate themsclves in 
this high pomt, that they neither should so preach the grace of God as to take away free- 
will, nor so extol free-will, as injury might be done to the grace of God 
After this they handled justification Having stated the mscries of man by nature, and 
the guilt of sin, with the unspeakable goodness of God in sending Christ to 
redeem us by his death, who was the mediator between God and man, they 
next show how men are made partakers of the blessings wlnch he hath procured Justifica- 
tion is the making of us righteous before God, whereby we are reconciled to him, and made 
heirs of eternal hfe that by his grace we may walk mm his ways, and be reputed just and 
nghteous in the day of judgment, and so attain everlasting happiness God 1s the chicf 
cguse of our justification yet man prevented by grace is by his free-consent and obedienco 
a worker toward the attaining lis own justification For though it 1s only procured through 
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the merits of Christ's death, yet every one must do many things to attain a right and claim 
to that witch, though it was offered to all, yet was applied but toa few We must have a 
steadfast faith, true repentance, real purposes of amendment , committing sin no more, but 
serving God all our lives, which 1f we fall from, we must recover it, by penance, fasting, 
alms, prayer, with other good works, and a firm faith, going forward m mortification and 
obedience to the laws of God 1t being certain that men might fall away from their justifica- 
tion All curious reasonings about predestination were to be set apart, there being no 
certainty to be had of our election, but by feeling the motions of God’s Spirit in us, by a good 
and virtuous life, and persevering m it to the end Therefore 1t was to be taught, that at 
on the one hand we are justified freely by the free grace of God, so on the other hand, when 
1t 18 said we are justified by faith, 1¢ must be understood of such a faith, in which the fear of 
God, repentance, hope, and chaiity, be included, all which must be jomed together in our 
Justification and though these be imperfect, yet God accepteth of them freely through Christ 

Next, good works were explained, which were said to be absolutcly necessary to salvation 
Good Works Dut these were not only outward corporal works, but mward spiritual works, as 
the love and fear of God, prticnce, humility, and the hke Nor were they 
superstitions, and men’s mventions, such as those m which monks and friars exercised 
themselves nor only moral works done by the power of natural reason but the works of 
charity, flowing from a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith unfeigned, which were 
meritorious towards the attaiming of everlasting life Other works were of an inferior sort , 
such as fasting, almsdeeds, and other frmts of penance And the merit of good works 1s 
reconciled with the freedom of God’s mercies to us, since all our works are done by his 
grace , so that we have no cause of boasting, but must ascribe all to the grace and goodness 
of God The last chapter 1s about prayers for souls dcparted, which 1s the same that was 
formerly set out in the articles three years before 

All this was finshed and set forth this year, with a preface wntten by those of the clergy 
All this sep Who had been employed in 1t, declaring with what care they had examined the 
forthina © Scriptures and the ancient doctors, out of whom they had faithfully gathered this 
cook, exposition of the Chnistian faith To this the king added another preface some 
years after, declarmg that although he had cast out the darkness, by setting forth the 
and publish. Scriptures to lus people, which had produced very good effects , yet, as hypocrisy 
ed bythe | and superstition were purged away, 80 a spirit of presumption, dissension, and 
King’s carnal hberty, was breaking in for repressing which he had, by the advice of his 
Authority clergy, set forth a declaration of the true knowledge of God, for directing all 
men’s belief and practice, which both houses of parhament had seen, and liked very well 
so that he verily trusted 1t contamed a truc and sufficient doctrine for the attaining everlasting 
hfe Therefore he required all his people to read and print im their hearts the doctrine of 
this book He also willed thcm to remember, that as there were some teachers whose office 
it was to instruct the people, so the rest ought to be taught, and to those 1t was not necessary 
to read the Scriptures and that therefore he had rcstrained 1t from a great many, esteemmng 
it sufficient for such to hear the doctrine of the Scriptures taught by their preachers, which 
they should lay up m their hearts and practise in their lives Lastly, he desired all his 
subjects to pray to God to grant them the spirit of humility, that they might read and carry 
in their hearts the doctrine set forth m this book But though I have joined the account of 
this preface to the extract here made of the bishop's book, yet 1t was not prefixed to 1t 
till above two years after the other was set out 

When this was published, both partics found cause 1n it both to be glad and sorrowful. 

The reformers rejoiced to see the doctrine of the gospel thus opened more and 
paccbee more , for they concluded that ignorance and prejudices, being the chief supports 
of the errors they complained of , the instructing people in divine matters, even 

though some particulars displeased them, yet would awaken and work upon an inquisitive 
humour that was then a-stirring, and they did not doubt but their doctrines were so clear, 
that inquiries into religion would do their business They were also glad to see the morals 
of Chnistianity so well cleared, which they hoped would dispose people to a better taste of 
divine matters , since they had observed that purty of sonl does mightily prepare people for 
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gound opinions Most of the superstitious conceits and practices, which had for some ages 
embased tho Christian faith, were now removed, and the great fundamental of Chr-stiamty, 
the covenant between God and man in Chnist, with the conditions of 1t, was plainly and 
sincerely declared There was also another principle laid down that was big with a further 
yeformation for every national church was declared a complete body within itself, with 
power to reform heresies, correct abuses, and do everything else that was necessary for 
keeping itself pure, or governing its members by which there was a fair way opened for a 
full discussion of things afterwards, when a fitter opportumity should be offered but on the 
other hand, the popish party thought they had gamed much The seven sacraments were 
again asserted, so that here much ground was recovered, and they hoped more would follow 
There were many things laid down to which they knew the reformers would never consent , 
so that they who were resolved to comply with everything that the king had a mind to 
were pretty safe but the othcrs, who followed their persuasions and consciences, were 
brought into many snares , and the popish party was confident that their absolute compliance, 
which was jomed with all possible submission and flattery, would,~am the king at length, 
and the stiffness of others, who would not give that deference to tne king’s judgment and 
pleasure, would so alicnate him from them, that he would in the end abandon them , for 
with the king’s years his uneasiness and peevishness grew mightily on him 

The dissolution of the king’s marriage with Anne of Cleves had so offended the princes of 
Germany, that though upon the lady’s account they made no public noise of it, yet there 
was little more intercourso between the king and thcm, especially Cromwell falling, that 
had always carried on tle correspond nce with them And as tlis intercourse went off, so 
a secret treaty was set on foot between the king and the emperor, yet 1t came not to a 
conclusion till two years after 

The other bishops that were appointed to examine the rites and ceremomes of the church 
Corrections drew up a rubric and Rationale of them, which I do not find was printed, but a 
of the Mass very authentical MS of a great part of it 18 extant The alterations they 
Book and made were inconsiderable, and so slight, that thure was no necd of reprinting 
cova either the missals, breviaries, or other ofhecs, for a fuw rasures of those collects 
DD Stlling- 12 which the pope was prayed for, of Thomas a Becket s office, and the offices of 
flect other saints, whose days were by the king’s injunctions no more to be observed, 
with some other deletions, made that the old books did still serve for whethcr 1t was, that 
the change of the mass-boohs and other public offices would have been too great a charge to 
the nation, or whether they thouglit 1t would have possessed the pcople with an opimon 
that the rehgion was altered, since the books of the ancient worship were changed , whch 
remaining the same, they might be more casily persuaded that the religion was still the 
same , there was no new impression of the breviarics, missals, and other rituals, during this 
king’s reign Yct in queen Mary's time they took care that postcrity should not know how 
much was dashed out or changed for as all parishes were rcquired to furnish themselves 
with new complete books of the offices, so the dashed books were everywhere brought in and 
destroyed But it 18 hkely that most of those scandalous hymns and prayers which are 
addressed to saints in the same style in which good Chiistians worship God, were all struck 
eut, because they were now condemned, as appears from the extract of the othcr book set 
out by the bishops 

But ag they went on in these things, the popish party, whose counsels were laid very 
APersecution Close, and managed with great dexterity, chicfly by the duke of Norfolk and 
of Protest- Gardiner, pursued the ruin of those whom they called heretics , knowing well 
“se that 1f the king was onco set against them, and they provoked against the govern- 
ment, he would be not only ahenated from them, but forced, for sccurmg himself against 
them, to gain the hearts of lus otlier subjects by a conjunction with the emperor, and by his 
means with the pope The first on whom this design took effect were, doctor Barnes, Mr 
Gerrard, and Mr Jcrome, all priests, who had been among the earlicst converts to Luther s 

doctrine Barnes had in a sermon at Cambridge during the cardinal’s greatness 
ie reflected on the pomp and state in which he lived so plainly, that everybody 
understood of whom he meant so he was carried up to London, but by the 
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interposition of Gardiner and Fox, who were his friends, he was saved at that time, having 
abjured some opimions that were objected to him. But other accusations bemg afterwards 
brought against him, he was again impneoned, and 1t was believed that he would have been 
burned but he made his ‘afb and went to Germany, where he gave Inmself to the study 
of the Scriptures and divinity , in which he became so considergble, that not only the German 
divines, but their princes, took great notice of him and the king of Denmark sending over 
ambassadors to the king, he was sent with them, though perhaps Fox was 1ll informed, 
when he says he was one of them Fox, bishop of Hereford, bemg at Smalcald in the year 
1536, sent him over to England, where he was received and kindly entertamed by Cromwell, 
and well used by the king, and by his means the correspondence with the Germans was 
chiefly kept up, for he was often sent over to the courts of the several princes But, in 
particular, he had the misfortune to be first employed m the project of the king’s marrage 
with the lady Anne of Cleves, for, that giving the king so little satisfaction, all who were 
the main promoters of 1t fell in disgrace upon it 

But other things concurred to destroy Barnes In Lent this year Bonner had appointed 
him and Gerrard and Jerome turns 1n the course of sermons at St Paul’s Cross , they beng 
m favour with Cromwell, on whom Bonner depended wholly but Gardiner sent Bonner 
word, that he intended himself to preach on Sunday at St Paul’s Cross and 1m his sermon 
he treated of justification and other pomts, with many reflections on the Lutherans Barnes, 
when it came to his turn, made use of the same text, but preached contrary doctrine, not 
without some unhandsome reflections on Gardiner’s person, and he played on ns name, 
alluding to a gardener’s setting ill plants in a garden The other two preached the same 
doctrine, but made no reflections on any person Gardiner seemed to bear 1t with a great 
appearance of neglect and indifferency but his friends complamed to the king of the 
unsufferable insolencies of these preachers, who did not spare so great a prelate, especially he 
being a privy councillor So Barnes was questioned for it, and commanded to go and give 
the bishop of Winchester satisfaction and the bishop carned the matter with a great show of 
moderation, and acted outwardly in it as became his function though 1t was bcheved the matter 
stuck deeper in his heart, which the effects that followed seemed to demonstrate The king 
concerned himself in the matter, and did argue with Barnes about the points mm difference 
but whether he was truly convinced, or overcome rather with tho fear of the king than with 

the force of his reasonings, he and lis two fmends, William Jerome and Tho 
ae 99 Gerrard, signed a paper, (which will be found in the collection,) m which he 
acknowledged, ‘‘ that having been brought before the king for things preached 

by him, his highness, being assisted by some of the clergy, had so disputed with him, that 
he was convinced of his rashness and oversight and promised to abstam from such 
indiscretions for the future, and to submit to any orders the king should give for what was 
past 


‘The artsrlegg@ere First, Phat ycugh we are redeemed only by the death of Christ, in 
white participate by faith and baptism ,~et by not following the commandments of 
Christ we lose the benefits of 1t, which we cannot rec6ver vi by, gentate ~ 

“ Secondly, That God 18 not tho author of sin, or evil, which he only permits 

“ Thirdly, That we ought to reconcile ourselves to our neighbours, and forgive before we 
can be forgiven 

“ Fourthly, That good works, done sincerely according to the Scriptures, are profitable 
and helpful to salvation 

“ Fifthly, That laws made by Christian rulers ought to be obeyed by their subjects, for 
conscience’ sake and that whosoever breaks them breaks God’s commandments ” 

It’s not likely that Barnes could say anything directly contrary to these articles though 
having brought much of Luther’s heat over with him, he might have said some things that 
sounded 111 upon these heads There were other points in difference between Gardiner and 
him about justification , but 1t seems the king thought these were of so subtle a nature that 
no article of faith was controverted in them , and therefore left the bishop and him to agree 
these among themselves, which they im a great measure did So the king commanded Barnes 
and his friends to preach at the Spittle in the Easter-week, and openly to recant what they 
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had formerly said and Barnes was in particular to ask the bishop of Winchester’s pardon, 
which he did and Gardimer being twice desired by him to give some sign that he forgave 
him, did lift up his finger but in their sermons 1t was said they justified im one part what 
they recanted in another of which complaints being brought t0 the king, he without hearing 
them sent them all to the Tower , and Cromwell's interest at court was then declinmg so fast, 
that either he could not protect them, or else would not prejudice himself by mterposing in 
a matter which gave the king so great offence They lay in the Tower till the parhament 
met, and then they were attainted of heresy, without ever being brought to make ther 
Who were answer And it seems for the extraordinariness of the thing, they resolved to 
condemned in mix attainders for things that were very different from one another for four 
Parhament others were by the same act attamted of treason, who were, Gregory Buttolph, 
Adam Damphp, Edmund Brindholme, and Clement Philpot, for assisting Reginald Pole, 
adhering to the bishop of Rome, denying the king to be the supreme head on earth of the 
church of England, and designing to surprise the town of Calais One Derby Gunnings was 
also attainted of treason for assisting one Fitzgerald a traitor m Ireland and after all these, 
Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome, are attaintced of heresy, being, as the act says, “‘ detestable 
heretics, who had conspired together to set forth many heresies, and taking themselves to be 
men of learning, had expounded the Scriptures , perverting them to their heresies, the number 
of which was too long to be repeated, that havmg formerly abyured, they were now 
incorrigible heretics and so were condemned to be burned, or suffer any other death, as 
should please the king” And two days after Cromwell’s death, being the 30th of July, they 
were brought to Smithfield, where in their execution there was as odd a mixture as had been 
in their attainders for Abel, Fctherston, and Powel, that were attainted by another act of 
the same parhament for owning the pope’s supremacy and denying the king’s, were carried 
to the place of execution and coupled with the other three , so that one of each was put into 
a hurdle and carned together, which everybody condemned as an extravagant affcctation of 
the show of impartial justice 
When they were brought to the stake, Barnes spake thus to the people —‘“‘ Since he was 
Their snecchen °° be burned as an licretic, he would declare what opmons he held So he 
at the uuxe enlarged on all tho articles of the creed, to show he bcheved them all He 
expressed a particular abhorrence of an opinion which some anaboptists held, that 
the blessed Virgin was as a saffron bag (by which indecent simile they meant that our Saviour 
took no substance of her) He explained lis opimon of good works, that they must of 
necessity be done, since without them none should cver enter into the kingdom of God 
They were commanded of God, to show forth our profession by them, but he believed, as 
they were not pure nor perfcct, so they did not avail to our justification, nor merit anything 
at the hands of God, for that was to be ascribed to the merits of the death and passion of 
Chnst He professed great reverence to the blessed Virgin and saints , but said, he saw no 
warrant in Scriptures for praying to them , nor was 1t certain whether they prayed for us or 
not , but if the saints did pray for those on earth, he trusted within half an hour to be pray- 
ing for them all” Then he asked the sheriff 1f he had any articles agamst them for which 
they were condemned, who answered he had none He ncxt asked the people if they knew 
wherefore he died, or if they had becn led into any errors by his preaching , but none made 
answer Then he said, he heard he was condemned to die by an act of parliament, and it 
seemed 1t was for heresy, since they were to be burned He prayed God to forgive those 
who had been the occasion of 1 And im particular for the bishop of Winchester, if he had 
sought or procured his death, he prayed to God heartily to forgive him, as Chnist forgave his 
murderers He prayed earnestly for the king and the prince, and exhorted the people to 
pray forthem He said, some had reported that he had been a preacher of sedition and 
disobedience , but he declared to the people that they were bound by the law of God to 
obey ther king’s laws with all humility, not only for fear, but for conscience , adding, that 
if the king commanded anything against God's law, though 1t were m ther power to resist 
him, yet they might notdo it Then he desired the sheriff to carry five requests from him 
te the kin 
Furey That since he had taken the abbey-lands into his hands, for which he did not 
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blame him, (as the sheriff fancied he was about to do, and thereupen stopped him,) but was 
giad that superstition was taken away ; and that the king was then a complete king, obeyed 
dy all his subjects, which had been done through the preaching of them, and such wretches 
as they were , yet he wished the king would bestow these goods or some of them to the 
comfort of his poor subjects who had great need of them 

* Secondly, That marriage might be had in greater esteem, and that men might not upon 
hight pretences cast off thar wives, and that those who were unmarried might not be suffered 
to live in whoredom 

“‘ Thirdly, That abominable swearers might be punished 

*‘ Fourthly, That since the kmg had begun to set forth Christian religion, he would go 
forward in it,and make anend for though he had done a great deal, yet many things remained 
to he done, and he wished that the king might not be deceived with false teachers ” 

The fifth desire he said he had forgot 

Then he begged that they all would forgive him, if at any time he had said or done evil 
unadvisedly , and so turned about, and prepared himself for his death 

Jerome spake next, and declared his faith upon every article of the creed , and said that 
he believed all that was in the Holy Scriptures He also prayed for the king and the prince, 
and concluded with a very pathetical exhortation to mutual love and charity, that they 
would propose to themselves the pattern of Chnst’s wonderful love, through whom only he 
hoped to be saved , and desired all their prayers for himself and his brethren Then Gerrard 
declared his fasth, and said, that if through ignorance or negligence he had taught any error, 
he was sorry for it, and asked God pardon, and them whom he had thereby offended But he 
protested, that according to his learning and knowledge he had always set forth the honour 
of God and the obedience of the king’s laws Then they all prayed for the pardon of ther 
sins, and constancy and patience in their sufferings and so they embraced and kissed one 
another, and then the executioners tied them to the stake, and set fire to them 

Their death did rather encourage than dishearten their followers, who seeing such an 
extraordinary measure of patience in them, were the more confirmcd in their resolutions 
of suffermg for a good conscience and for lis name who did not forsake lis servants in 
these cruel agonies One difference between their sufferings and the other three who wee 
hanged for asserting the pope's spremacy was remarkable , that though the others demeaned 
themselves toward thom with the most uncharitable and spiteful malice that was possible, 
(so that their own historian says, that their being carricd with them to their execu- 
tion was bitterer to them than death itself,) yet they declared their hearty forgiving of their 
enemies, and of Gardiner m particular, who was gencrally looked on as the person that pro- 
cured their death,—which imputation stuck fast to him, though by a printed apology he 
studied to clear himself of any other concernment in 1t than by giving his vote for the act of 
their attainder 

Now Bonner began to show his nature Hautherto he had acted another part For being 
most extromely desirous of preferment, he had so complicd with Cromwell and 
Cranmer, that they had great confidence in him, and he being a blustermg and 
forward man, they thought he might do the Reformation good service, and there- 
fore he was advanced so high by their means But as soon as ever Cromwell fell, the very next 
day he showed his ingratitude, and how nimbly he turned with the wind For Grafton the 
printer (whom Cromwell favoured much for his printing the Bible, and who was by that means 
very familiar with Bonner) meeting lum, said, he was very sorry for the news he heard of Crom- 
well’s being sent to the Tower Bonner answered, 1t had been good he had been despatched 
longago Sothe other shrunk away, perceiving the change that wasin him And some days 
after that, Grafton being brought before the council for some verses which he was believed to 
have printed in commendation of Cromwell, Bonner informed the council of what Grafton 
had said to him upon Cromwell's being arrested, to make the other charge seem the more 
probable —yet Audley the chancellor was Grafton’s friend, and brought him off But Bon- 
ner gave the city of London quickly cause to apprehend the utmost severities from him 
for many were indicted by his procurement Yet the king was loath to give too many 
inetances of cruelty in this declination of his age, and therefore by an order from -the star- 
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chamber they were discharged. But upon what motives I cannot fancy, he picked out an 
instance, Which, if the deeper stains of hus following life had not dashed all particular spots, 
had been sufficient to have blemished him for ever There was one Richard Mekina, a boy 
not above fifteen years of age, and both illiterate and very ignorant, who had said somewhat 
against the corporal presence of Christ’s body in the sacrament, and in commendation of 
doctor Barnes Upon this he was induted The words were proved by two witnesses, and 
g day was appointed for the juries to bring in their verdict The day being come, the grand 
jury was called for , then the foreman said they had found nothmg This put Bonner in a 
fury, and he charged them with perjury, but they said they could find nothing, for the wit- 
nesses did not agrce The one deposed, that he had said the sacrament was nothing but a 
ceremony , and the other, that 1t was nothing but a sigmification But Bonner still persisted 
and told them that he had said that Barnes died holy , but they could not find these words 
to be against the statute Upon which Bonner cursed and was in a great rage, and caused 
them to go aside again so they being overawed, returned and found the indictment Then 
sate the jury upon life and death who found him guilty , and he was adjudged to be burnt 
But when he was brought to the stake, he was taught to speak much good of Bonner, and to 
condemn all heretics, and Barnes 1n particular, saying he had learned heresy of lim = Thus 
the boy was made to die with a he in his mouth = For Barnes held not that opinion of the 
sacrament’s being only a ccremony or signification, but was a zealous Lutheran, which 
appeared very signally on many occasions, chiefly in Lambert’s case Three others were also 
burned at Salsbury upon the same statute, onc of whom wasa priest Two also were burned 
at Lincoln in one day Besides, a great number of persons were brought im trouble, and kept 
Jong in prison upon the statute of the six articles, but more blood I find not spilt at this time 
In the end of this ycar were the new bishoprics founded , for in December was the abbey 
of Westminster converted into a bishops see, and a deanery and twelve prebends, 
with the officers for a cathedral and a quire And in the year following, on the 
4th of August, the king erected out of the monastery of St Werburg at Chester, 
a bishopric, a deanery, and sx prebends In September out of the monastery at St Peter's 
at Gloucester the hing endowed a bishopric, a deanery, and six prebendaries , and im the 
same month, the abbey of Peterborough was converted to a bishop's seat, a dcanery, and six 
prebendaries And to lay this whole matter together, two years aftcr this the abbey of 
Osney in Oxford was converted into a bishopric, a deanery, and six prebends, and the 
monastery of St Austin in Bristol was changed into the same use There are many other 
grants also in the rolls, both to thc bishops and deans and chapters of these sces But 
these foundations will be better understvod by their charters, of which since the bishopric of 
Westminster 18 least known because long ago suppressed, I have chosen to set down the 
charter of that see, which the reader will find in the collection, and they running all im the 
same style one may serve for the rest The substance of the preamble 1s, “that the kmg 
being moved by the grace of God, and intending nothing more than that true religion, and 
pais the sincere worship of God should not be abolished, but rather restored to the 
Numb 23. Primitive sincerity and reformed from those abuses with which the profession and 
the lives of the monks had so long and so Jamentably corrupted religion had, as 
far as human infirmity could foresee, designed that the word of God might be sincerely 
preached, the sacraments purely administered, good order kept up, the youth well instructed, 
and old pedple relieved, with other public almsdeeds And thercfore the king erected and 
endowed these sees” The day after these several grants, there followed a wnt to the arch- 
bishop, contaming, “ that the king had appointed such a person to be bishop of that see, 
requiring him to consecrate and ordain him in due form” Then the pnmories at most 
cathedrals, such as Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, Worcester, Carlisle, Rochester, and 
Ely, were also converted into deanerics and colleges of prebends, with many other officers, 
and an allowance of charity to be yearly distnbuted to the poor 
But as all this came far short of what the king had once intended, so Cranmer’s design 
Cranmer’s WS quite disappointed , for he had projected that im every cathedral there 
design ms- should be provision made for roaders of divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, and 
baa a great number of students to be both exercised in the daily worship of God, 
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and trained ap in study and devotion, whom the bishop mht transplant out of this nursery 
into all the parts of his diocese And thus every bishop should have had a college of clergymen 
under his eyé; to be preferred according to their merit , he saw great disorders among some 
prebendaries, and in a long letter, the original of which I have seen, he expressed his regret 
that these endowments went in such a channel Yet now his power was not great at court, 
and the other party ran down all his motions, but those who observed things narrowly, 
judged that a good mixture of prebendanes and of young clerks bred up about cathedrals, 
under the bishop's eye, and the conduct and direction of the dean and prebendaries, had been 
one of the greatest blessings that could have befallen the church, which not being sufficiently 
provided of houses for the forming of the minds and manners of those who are to be received 
into orders, has since felt the ill effects of 1t very sensibly | Against this Cranmer had 
projected a noble remedy, had not the popish party then at court, who very well appre- 
hended the advantages such nurseries would have given to the Reformation, borne down this 
proposition, and tarned all the king’s bounty and foundations another way 

These new foundations gave some credit to the king’s proceedings, and made the suppression 
Thesefounde- Of chantries and chapels go on more smoothly , but those of the Roman party 
tions con — be yond sca censured this as they had done all the rest of the king’s actings They 
sured said 1t was but a slight restitution of a small part of the goods of which he had 
robbed the church And they complained of the king’s encroaching on the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the church, by dismembering dioceses and removing churches from one 
junsdiction to another To this 1t was answered, that the necessities which their practices 
put on the king, both to fortify his coast and dominions, to send money beyond sea for 
keeping the war at a distance from himself, and to secure his quiet at home by easy grants of 
these lands, made him that he could not do all that he mtended And for the division 
of dioceses, many things were brought from the Roman law, to show that the division of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, whether of patriarchs, primates, metropolitans, or bishops, was 
regulated by the emperors, of which the ancient councils always approved , and in England, 
when the bishopric of Lincoln being judged of too great an extent, the bishopric of Ely 
was taken out of it, 1t was done only by the king, with tho consent of his clergy and nobles 
Pope Nicolas indeed officiously intruded himself into that matter by sending afterwards a 
confirmation of that which was done [But that was one of the great arts of the papacy, to 
offer confirmations of things that were done without the popes For these being easily 
received by them, that thought of nothing more than to give the better countenance to their 
own acts, the popes afterwards founded a mght on these confirmations The very receiving 
of them was pretended to be an acknowledgment of a title in the pope , and the matter was 
so artificially managed, that princes were noosed into some approbation of such a pretence 
before they were aware of 1t And then the authority of the canon law prevailing, maxuns 
were laid down 1n 1t, by which the most tacit and inconsiderate acts of princes were construed 
to such senses as stil] advanced the greatness of the papal pretensions 

This business of the new foundations being thus settled, the matters of the church were 
now put in a method, and the bishop's book was the standard of religion , so that whatsoever 
was not agreeable to that was judged heretical, whether 1t leaned to the one side or the 
other But 1t seems that the king by some secret order had chained up the party which 
was going on in the execution of the statute of the six articles, that they should not proceed 
capitally 

Thus matters went this year, and with this the series of the lnstory of the Reformation 

The State of Made by this king ends, for 1t was now digested and formed intoa body What 

the Court at followed was not im a thread, but now and then some remarkable things were 
tis time ~— done , sometimes in favour of the one, and sometimes of the other party For after 
Cromwell fell the king did not go on s0 steadily in anything as he had done formerly 
Cromwell had an ascendant over him, which after cardinal Wolsey’s fall none besides himself 
ever had They knew how to manage the king’s uncasy and imperious humour, but now 
none had such a power over him The duke of Norfolk was rich and brave, and made his 
court well, but had not so great a genius, so that the king did rather trust and fear than 
esteem him Gardiner was only a tool, and being of an abject spimt was employed, but not 
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at all reverenced by the king Cranmer retained always nis candour and mmphiity, and 
was @ greet prelate, but neither a good courtier nor a statesman And the king esteemed 
him more for his virtues than for his dextenty and cunning 1n business So that now the 
king was left wholly to himself, and bemg extreme humorous and impatient, there were 
more errors committed in the last years of his government than had been for his whole reign 
before France forsook him, Scotland made war upon him, which might have been fatal to 
him if their king had net died in the beginning of 1t, leaving an infant princess, but a few 
days old behind him, and though the emperor made peace with him, yet 1t was but a 
hollow agreement, of all which I shall give but slender hints in the rest of this book, and 
rather open some few particulars than pursue a continued narration, since the matter of my 
works fails me 
In May, the thrty-third year of the king’s reign, a new impression of the Bible was 
The Biblein “HNshed, and the king by proclamation “ required all curates and parishioners of 
English eet every town and parish, to provide themselves a copy of it before All-Hallowtide, 
up in all under the penalty of forfuiting forty shillings a month after that till they had 
Chmches one He declared that he set it forth, to the end that Ins people might by 
Collect reading it perceive the power, wisdom, and goodness of God , observe his com- 
Numb 24 mandments, obey the laws and their prince, and live in godly chanty among 
themselves But that the king did not thereby intend that his subjects should presume to 
expound or take arguments from Scripture, nor disturb divine service by reading 1t when 
mass was celebrating, but should read if meekly, humbly, and reverently, for ther 
instruction, edification, and amendment” Thcre was also care taken so to regulate the 
prices of the Bibles, that there should be no exacting on the subjects in the sale of them , 
and Bonner secing the kings mind was set on thus, ordered six of these great Bibles to be set 
up in several placcs of St Paul's, that all persons who could read, might at all times have 
ae free access to them , and upon the pillars to wluch these Bibles were chained, an 
Numb 25  CXhortation was set up, admonishing all that came thither to read “ that they 
should lay aside vain glory, hypocrisy, and all other corrupt affections, and bring 
with them discretion, good intentions, charity, reverence, and a qmet behaviour, for the 
edification of their own souls, but not to draw multitudes about them, nor to make 
expositions of what they read, nor to read aloud, nor make noisc in time of divine service, 
nor enter into disputes concerning it’ But people came generally to hear the Scmptures 
read, and such as could read and had clear voices, came often thither with great crowds 
about them And many set their children to school, that they might carry them with them 
to St Paul's, and hear them read the Scmpturcs Nor could the people be hindered from 
entering into disputes about some placcs, for who could hear the words of the mstitution of 
the sacrament, Drink ye all of it, or St Pauls discourse against worsmp m an unknown 
tongue, and not from thence be led to consider that the people were deprived of the cup, 
which by Christ’s express command was to be drunk by all, and that they were kept in a 
worship to which the unlearned could not say Amen, since they understood not what was 
said, either in the collects or hymns? So the king had many complamts brought him of 
the abuses that were said to have nsen from the lberty given the people to read the 
Scriptures Upon which Bonner (no doubt having obtamed the king’s leave) set up a new 
advertisement, m which he complained of these abuses, in the reading the Bible, for which 
he threatened the people that he would remove these Bibles out of the church, if they 
continued as they did to abuse so a high a favour Yct these complaimts produced no further 
severity at this time, but by them the popish party afterwards obtained what they desired 
This summer the king turned the monastery of Burton-upon-Trent into a collegiate church 
for a dean and four prebends, and the monastery of Thornton in Lincolnshire into another 
154) +, for a dean and four prebends In tlus year Cranmer took it into consideration 
Autiq Bnt to what excess the tables of the bishops had risen, whereby those revenues that 
rn nes = ought to have been applicd to better purposes were wasted on great entertainment, 
Churchinen’s. Which though they passed under the decent name of hospitality, yet were in 
housekeep- themselves both too high and expensive, and proved great hindrances to 
ad churchmen’s charity 1n more necessary and profitable instances IIe therefore set 
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ont an order *, for regulating that expense, by winch an archbishop’s table was not to exceed 
ax dishes of meat and four of + banquet, a bishop's, five dishes of meat and three of 
banquet, a dean’s or archdeacon’s table was not to exceed four dishes and two of banquet, 
and other clergymen might be served only with two dishes, but he that gives us the account 
of this laments that this regulation took no effect, and complains that the people expecting 
generally such splendid housekeeping from the dignified clergy, and not considermg how 
short their revenues are of what they were anciently, they out of a weak comphance with 
the multitude have disabled themselves from keeping hospitality, as our Saviour ordered 1t, 
not for the nch, but the poor, not to mention the other ill effects that follow too sumptuous 
a table ‘ 
In the end of this year, the tragical fall of the queen put a stop to all other proceedings 
The king had invited ns nephew the king of Scotland to meet him at York, 
oo 6°°§ who was resolved to come thither The king intended to gain upon him all he 
could, and to engage him to follow the copy he had set him, in extirpating the 
pope’s supremacy, and suppressing abbeys, and to establish a firm agreement in all other 
things The clergy of Scotland feared the ill effects of that interview, especially their king 
being a prince of most extraordinary parts, who, had he not blemished his government with 
bemg so extremely addicted to his pleasures, was the greatest prince that nation had for 
several ages He was a preat patron of learning, and executor of justice he used im person 
and encognito to go over his kingdom, and see how justice was everywhere done He had 
no very good opinion of the religious orders, and had encouraged Buchanan to write a 
severe and witty libel against the Franciscan fmars So that they were very apprehensive 
that he might have been wrought on by Ins uncle Thercfore they used all their endeavours 
to divert his journey But the French king, that had him fast engaged to lus interests, 
falling then off from the king, wrought more on him So instead of meeting the king at 
York, where magnificent preparations were made for his reception, he sent his excuse, 
which provoked his uncle, and gave occasion to a breach that followed not long after 
But here I shall crave the reader’s leave to give a full representation of the state of 
Anaccount Yeligion at this time 1n Scotland, and of the footing the reformation had got 
ofthe State there its neighbourhood to England, and the union of these kingdoms, first in 
of Scotlind the same religion, and since under the same princes, together with the intercourse 
that was both in this and the next reign, between these nations, seem not only to justify this 
digression, but rather to challenge it as a part of the history, without which it should be 
defective And it may be the rather expected from one who had his birth and education in 
that kingdom 
The correspondence between that crown and France was the cause that what learning 
The begn- they had came from Pars, where our kings gencrally kept some scholars, and 
ningsof Learn- from that great nursery they were brought over, and set in the universities of 
ing there = Scotland to propagate learning there From the year 1412, mn which Wardlaw, 
archbishop of St Andrew’s, first founded that university, learning had made such a progress, 
that more colleges were soon after founded in that city Unrversities were also founded 
both at Glasgow and Aberdeen, which have since furmshed that nation with many eminent 
scholars in all professions But at the time that learning came into Scotland, the knowledge 
And of the of true religion also followed 1t , and in that same archbishop’s time, one John 
Reformation Resby, an Englishman, a follower of Wickliff’s opimions, was charged with 
Archbishop heresy Forty articles were objected to him, of which two are only mentioned 
Spotswood The one was, that “the pope 1s not Christ’s vicar” The other was, that “he 
was not to be esteemed a pope if he was a man of wicked life” For mamtaining these he 
was burned, Anno 1407 ‘Twenty-four years after that, one Paul Craw came out of 
Lesley Germany, and bemg a Bohemian and a Hussite, was infusing his doctrine into 
some at St Andrews, which being discovered, he was judged an obstinate 
heretic, and burnt there, Anno 1432, and to encourage people to prosecute such persons, 
Fogo, who had discovered him, was rewarded with the abbey of Melross soon after 


* Tus order I have seen printed (1541) amongst arch- other archbishop and most of the bishops—Anon Con- 
bishop Parker's papers, but it wae with the consent of the rect T Bellania 
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It does not appear that those doctrines, which were called Lollardies in England, had 
gained many followers in Scotland, till near the end of that century But then it was found 
that they were much spread over the western parts, which bemg in the neighbourhood of 
England, those who were persecuted there might perhaps fly into Scotland, and spread 
Spotawood. their doctrine in that kingdom Several persons of quality were then charged 

with these articles, and brought to the archbishop of Glasgow's courts , but they 
answered him with sych confidence, that he thought fit to discharge them, with an admonition 
to take heed of new doctrines, and to content themselves with the faith of the church 

At this time the clergy m Scotland were both very ignorant and dissolute im their 
The Clergy manners. The secular clergy minded nothing but their tithes, and did either 
are both igno- hire some friars to preach, or some poor priests to sing masscs to them at their 
rantandcruel churches The abbots had possessed themselves of the best seats, and the 
greatest wealth of the nation, and by a profuse superstition almost the one-half of the 
kingdom fell into the hands of the churchmen The bishops looked more after the affairs of 
the state than the concerns of the church, and were resolved to maintain by their cruelty 
what their predeccssors had acquired by fraud and impostures, and, as Lesley himself 
confesses, there was no pains taken to instruct the people in the principles of religion, nor 
were the children at all catechiscd, but Icft m ignorance, and the ill lives of the clergy, who 
were both covetous and lewd, disposed the people to favour those that preachcd for a 
Patnck Hae Yeformation The first that suffered im this age was Patnck Hamulton, a person 
milton’s Suf- of very noble blood, his father was brother to the earl of Arran, and his mother 
ferings sister to the duke of Albany so nearly was he on both sidcs rclated to the 
king Ile was provided of the abbey of Fern m Ins youth, and being designed for greater 
preferments, he was sent tu travel, but as he went through Germany, he contracted a 
fmendship with Luther, Mclancthon, and others of ther persuasion, by whose means he was 
instructed im the points about which they differed from the church of Rome Ie returned 
to Scotland, that he mght communicate that knowledge to others with which himself was 
so happily enlightened And little considering either the hindrance of Ins further preferment, 
or the other dangers that might he m his way, he spared not to lay open the corruptions of 
the Roman church, and to show the errors that had crept mto the Chnstian rehgion He 
was a man both of great learmng and of a sweet and charming conversation, and came to be 
followed and estcemed by all sorts of people 

The clergy being enraged at this, invited him to St Andrew’s, that there might be 
conferences held with lim about those points which he condemned And one fnar Campbell, 
prior of the Dominicans, who had the rcputation of a learned man, was appointed to treat 
with him They had many conferences together , and the prior seemed to be convinced in 
most points, and acknowledged there were many things in the church that required 
reformation But all this wlulc he was betraying nm, so that, when the abbot looked for 
no such thing, he was in the night time made prisoner, and carried to the archbishop’s castle 
There several articles were objected to him about original sin, free-will, justification, good 
works, priestly absolution, auricular confession, purgatory, and the pope's being antichrist 
Some of these he positively adhered to, the others he thought were disputable points, yet he 
said he would not condemn them, except he saw better reasons than any he had yct heard 
The matter was refcrred to twelve divines of the umversity, of whom friar Campbell was 
one, and within a day or two they censured all Ins tencts as herctical, and contrary to the 
faith of the church On the Ist of March judgment was given upon him by Beaton, 
archbishop of St Andrew’s, with whom satc the archbishop of Glasgow, the bishop of 
Dunkeld, Brichen and Dunblan, five abbots,and many of the mferior clergy They also 
made the whole university, old and young, signit He was declared an obstinate heretic, 
and delivered to the secular power 

The king had at that time gone a pilgrimage to Ross, and the clergy, fearmg lest 
nearness of blood, with the mtercessions which might be made for him, should snatch this 
prey out of their hands, proceeded that same day to its execution So in the afternoon he 
was brought to the stake before St Salvator’s college He stripped himself of his garments, 
and gave them to his man , and said, ‘*he had no more to leave him but the example of his 
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death,—that he prayed him to keep in mind, for though 1t was bitter and painful m man’s 
yadgment, yet 1t was the entrance to everlasting life, which none could inherit that denied 
Christ before such a congregation” Then was he tied to a stake, and a great deal of fuel 
was heaped about him, which he seemed not to fear, but continued lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, and recommending his soul to God = When the train of powder was kindled, 1t did 
not take hold of the fuel, but only scorched his hand and the side of his face This 
occasioned some delay, till more powder was brought from the castle, during which time the 
friars were very troublesome, and called to him to turn, and pray to Our Lady, and say 
Salve Regina None was more officious than friar Campbell The abbot wished him often 
to let him alone, and give him no more trouble But the frar continuing to importune him, 
he said to him, *“ Wicked man, thou knowest that I am not a heretic, and that1t 1s the truth 
of God for which I now suffer So much thou didst confess to me in private, and thereupon 
I appeal thee to answer before the yudgment-seat of Chnst” By this time more powder 
was brought, and the fire was kindled He cried out with a loud voice, ‘“ How long, O 
Lord, shall darkness oppress this realm ? how long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of men ?” 
and died repeating these words, — “ Lord Jesus, receive my spimt” The patience and 
constancy he expressed in his sufferigs made the spectators generally conclude that he was 
a true martyr of Christ,n which they were the more confirmed by friar Campbell’s falling into 
great despair soon after, who from that turned frantic, and died within a year 

On this I have insisted the more fully, because 1t was indeed the beginming of the 
Reformation m Scotland, and raised there a humour of inquiring into points of*rehgion 
which did always prove fatal to the church of Rome In the university itself, many were 
The Kgs Wrought on, and particularly one Seaton, a Dominican friar, who was the king's 
Confessor fa- confessor He being appomted to preach the next Lent at St Andrew’s, insisted 
vours the Re- much on these points ‘that the law of God was the only rule of mghteousness, 
formation § =» that, sin was only committed when God’s law was violated, that no man could 
satisfy for sin, and that pardon was to be obtained by unfeigned repentance and true faith ” 
But he never mentioned purgatory, pilgrimages, merits, nor prayers to saints, which used to 
be the subjects on which the friars insisted most on these occasions Bing gone from St 
Andrew's, he heard that another friar of his own order had refuted these doctrines So he 
returned, and confirmed them in another sermon, in which he also made some reflections on 
bishops that were not teachers, calling them dumb dogs ‘For thus he was carried before the 
archbishop, but he defended himself, saying that he had only, in St Paul's words, said a 
bishop should teach , and in Isaiah’s words, that such as did not teach were dumb dogs but 
having said this in the general, he di® not apply it to any bishop in particular The arch- 
bishop was nettled at this answer, yet resolved to let him alone till he should be brought into 
disgrace with the king And that was soon done , for the king being a licentious prince, and 
friar Seaton having often reproved him boldly for it, he grew weary of him The clergy 
perceiving this, were resolved to fall upon lum _ so he withdrew to Berwick, but wrote to 
the king, that 1f he would hear him make his defence, he would return and justify all that 
he had taught He taxed the cruelty of the clergy, and desired the king would restrain 
their tyranny, and consider that he was obliged to protect his subjects from their severity 
and malice But receiving no satisfactory answer, he lived in England, where he was 
entertained by the duke of Suffolk as his chaplain Not long after this, one 
Forrest, a simple Benedictine monk, was accused for having said that Patnck 
Hamilton had died a martyr yet since there was no sufficient proof to convict 
him, a friar, one Walter Lainge, was sent to confess him, to whom 1n confession he acknow- 
ledged he thought Hamilton was a good man, and that the articles for which he was 
condemned might be defended This being revealed by the friar, was taken for good 
evidence so the poor man was condemned to be burnt as a heretic As he was led out to 
his execution, he said, “ Fy on falsehood, fy on friars, revealers of confession! Let never man 
trust them afterme they are despisers of God, and deceivers of men'” When they were 
considering in what place to burn him, a simple man, that attended the archbishop, advised 
+o burn him in some low cellar, for, said he, “the smoke of Mr Patrick Hamilton has 
snfected all those on whom :t blew ” 
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Soon after this, abbot Hamulton’s brother and mster were brought into the bishops’ courts» 
Aforther but the king, who favoured this brother, persuaded him to absent himeelf His 
Persecutionin sister and six others being brought before the bishop of Ross, who was deputed 
Beotland =» by the archbishop to proceed against them, the king himself dealt with the woman 
to abjure, which she and the other six did Two others were more resolute the one was 
Normand Gowrlay, who was charged with denying the pope’s authority in Scotland, and 
saying there was no purgatory ~ the other was David Straiton, he was charged with the 
same opinions They also alleged that he had demed that tithes were due to churchmen , 
and that when the vicar came to take the tithe out of some fish-boats that belonged to him, 
he alleged the tithe was to be taken where the stock grew, and therefore ordered the tenth 
fish to be cast into the sea, and bade the vicar to seek them there They were both judged 
obstinate heretics, and burnt at one stake the 27th of August 1524 Upon this persecu- 
tion, some others who were cited to appear fled nto England Those were, Alexander , 
Alesse, John Fife, John Mackbee, and one Mackdowgall The first of these was received 
by Cromwell into his family, and grew into great favour with king Henry, and was 
commonly called his scholar , of whom see what was said, page 158 But after Cromwell's 
death, he took Fife with him, and they went into Saxony, and were both professors in 
Leipsic Mackbee was at first entertained by Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury , but he went 
afterwards into Denmark, where he was known by the name of doctor Maccabeus, and was 
chaplain to king Chnstian IT 

Batwl these violent proceedings were not effectual enough to quench that hght which was 
The Progress then shining there Many, by searching the Scriptures, came to the knowledge 
of the Refor- of the truth, and the noise of what was then domg in England, awakened 
mation others to make further inquiries into mattcrs of religion Pope Clement VII 
Lesley apprehending that king Henry might prevail on his nephew to follow his 
example, wrote letters full of earnest exhortations to him to continue im the catholic faith 
Upon which king James called a parliament, and there, in the presence of the pope's nuncio, 
declared his zeal for that faith and the apostolic sec The parhament also concurred with 
him in 1t, and made acts agamst heretics, and for maimtaiming the pope's authonty That 
same pope did afterwards send to desire him to assist him in making war against the king 
pf England, for ho was resolved to divide that kingdom among those who would assist him 
m driving out king Henry But the firm peace at that time between the king of England 
and the French king kept him quict from any trouble, which otherwise the king of Scotland 
might have given lim Yet king Henry sent the bishop of St David's, with the duke of 
Norfolk’s brother lord William [oward, to lim so unexpectedly, that they came to him at 
Stirling before he had heard of their bemg sent The bishop brought with him 
some of the books that had been wnt for the justifying king Henry’s proceeding, 
and desired that the king would impartially examine them , but he put them imto the hands of 
some about him that were addicted to the interests of Rome, who, without ever reading them, 
told him they were full of pestilent doctrine and hercsy 

The secret business they came for was, to persuade that king to concur with Ins uncle, 
and to agree to an interview between them and they offered him 1n their master’s name the 
lady Mary in marriage, and that he should be made duke of York and lord-leutenant * of 
all England But the clergy diverted him from it, and persuadcd him rather to go on in his 
design of a match with France, and their counsels did so prevail, that he resolved to go in 
person and fetch a queen from thence On the first of January 1537, he was marned to 
Magdalen, daughter to Francis I , but she bemg then gonc far mm a consumption, died s 
after he had brought her home, on the 28th of May She was much lamented by all persons, 
the clergy only excepted for she had been bred in the queen of Navarre’s court, and so they 
apprehended she might incline the king to a reformation But he had seen another lady in 
France, Mary of Guise, whom he then lked so well, that after his queen’s death he sent 
cardinal Beaton into France to treat for a match with her This gave the clergy as much 
joy as the former marnage had raised fear, for no family in Christendom was more devoted 
to the interests of the papacy than that was And now the king, though he had frecr 
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thoughts himself, yet was so engaged to the pretended old religion, that he became a violent 
persecutor of all who differed from 1¢ 

The king grew very expensive , he indulged himeelf much 1n his pleasures, he built four 

The king  Boble palaces, which, considering that kigdom and that age, were very extra- 

wholly guided ordmary buildmgs, he had also many natural cluidren all which things 
by theClergy concurred to make him very desirous of money ‘There were two different 
parties in the court The nobility, on the one hand, represented to him the great wealth 
that the abbots had gathered, and that if he would do as Ins uncle had done, he would 
thereby raise his revenue to the triple of what 1t was, and provide plentifully for his children 
The clergy, on the other hand, assured him, that if he would set up a stmct mquisition of 
heretics, he would discover so many men of estates that were guilty, that by ther 
forfeitures he might raise above a hundred thousand crowns a year and for his children, the 
easiest way of providing for them was to give them good abbeys and priories This they 
thought would engage both the king and his sons to maintain their mghts more steadily, if 
their own interests were interwoven with them They also persuaded the king, that if he 
maintained the established religion, 1 would give him a good interest in England, and make 
him be set up by foreign princes as the head of the league, which the pope and the emperor 
were then projecting against king Henry These counsels being seconded by his queen, who 
was a wise and good lady, but wonderfully zealous for the papacy, did so prevail with him, 
that as he made four of Ins children abbots or priors, so he gave way to the persecuting 
humour of his priests , and gave sir James Hamilton (a natural brother of the earl of Arran, 
in whom the clergy put much confidence,) a commission to procecd against all that were 
suspected of heresy In the year 1539, many were cited to appear before a meeting of the 
bishops at Edinburgh of those, nine abyured, many were banished, and five were burnt 
Forrester, a gentleman, Simpson, a secular priest, Killore and Beverage two fmars, and 
Forrest, a canon-regular, were burnt on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh The last of these 
was a zealous constant preacher, which was a rare thmg in those days Has diocesan, the 
bishop of Dunkeld, sent for him, and rebuked him for 1t, and bid him, “ when he found a 
good epistle or good gospel that made for the liberties of the holy church, to preach on that, 
and let the rest alone” The good man answered, “he had read both the Old Testament 
and the New, and never found an ill epistle or 111 gospel in any of them” The bishop 
replied, that “ he thanked God he had lived well these many years, and never knew either 
the Old or New he contented himself with his portuise and his pontifical, and if the other 
would trouble himself with these fantasies, he would repent 1t when he could not help 1t ” 
Forrost said, ‘‘ he was resolved to do what he conceived was ns duty, whatever might be 
the danger of 1t” By tlus it appears how deliberately the clergy at that time delivered 
themselves up to 1gnorance and superstition 

In the same year, Russcl, a Franciscan fmar, and one Kennedy, a young man of eighteen 
years of age, were brought before the archbishop of Glasgow That bishop was 
a learned and moderate man, and was much against these cruel proceedings he 
was also in great credit with the kmg, having been his tutor Yet he was forced 
by the threatenings of his brethren to go on with the persecution So those two, Russel 
and Kennedy, being brought before him, Kennedy, that was young and fearful, had resolved 
to submit and abjure But being brought to the bar, and encouraged by Russel s discourses, 
he felt so high a measure of courage and joy in his heart, that he fell down on his knees, and 
broke forth in these words ‘* Wonderful, O God, 1s thy love and mercy towards me, a 
muwerable wretch ' for now, when I would have denied thee, and thy Son my Saviour, thou 
hast by thine own hand pulled me back from the bottom of hell, and given me most heavenly 
comfort, which hath removed the ungodly fear that before oppressed my mind Now I defy 
death! do what you please, I thank God I am ready” There followed a long dispute 
between the frar and the divines that sate with the archbishop , but when he perceived they 
would hear nothing, and answered him only with revilings and jeers, he gave 1t over, and 
concluded in these words “ This 1s your hour and power of darkness now you sit as judges, 
and we stand wrongfully condemned , but the day cometh which will show our innocence, 
and you shall see your own blindness to your everlasting confusion, Go on, and fulfil the 
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measure of your imquity” This put the archbishop in great confusion, so that he said to 
those about him, that these mgorous executions did hurt the cause of the church more than 
could be well thought of, and he declared that his opimion was, that their hives should be 
spared, and some other course taken with them But those that sate with him said, if he 
took a course different from what the other prelates had taken, he was not the church’s 
friend. This, with other threatening expressions, prevailed so far on his fears, that he gave 
judgment, So they were burnt, but at their death they expressed so much constancy and 
Joy, that the people were much wrought on by their behaviour Russel encouraged Kennedy, 
his partner in sufferings, in these words ‘‘ Fear not, brother, for he 1s more mighty that 1s 
mm us than he that 1s in the world, the pain which we shall suffer 1s short and hght, but 
our yoy and consolation shall never haveanend Death cannot destroy us, for 1t 1s destroyed 
already by him for whose sake we suffer Therefore let us strive to enter in by the same 
strait way which our Saviour hath taken before us” With the blood of such martyrs was 
the field of that church sown, which did quickly mse up in a plentiful harvest 

Among those that were at tlus time in hazard, George Buchanan was one The clergy 
were resolved to be revenged on him for the sharpness of the poems he had wntten against 
them . and the king had so absolutely left all men to their mercy, that he had died with the 
rest 1f he had not made his escape out of prison then he went beyond sea, and lived twenty 
years in that exile, and was forced to teach a school most part of the time, yet the greatness 
of his mind was not oppressed with that mean employment In lus wntings there appears, 
not only all the beauty and graces of the Latin tongue, but a vigour of mind and quickness 
of thought far beyond Bembo, or the other Italians, who at that time affected to revive the 
purity of the Roman style It was but a feeble imitation of Tully in them, but his style 1s 
so natural and nervous, and his reflections on things are so solid, (besides his immortal poems, 
in which he shows how well he could imitate all the Roman poets, m their several ways of 
writing, that he who compares them, will be often tempted to prefer tlic copy to the original, ) 
that he 18 yustly reckoned the greatest and best of our modern authors This was the state 
of affairs at this time in Scotland and so I shall leave this digression, on which if I have staid 
too long, my kindness to my native country must be my excuse, and now I return to the 
affairs of England 

The king went his progress with his fair and beloved queen, and when he came to York, 
he issued out a proclamation, “that all who had been aggneved for want of justice by any 
whom he had formerly employed, should come to him and his counsel for rcdress” This 
was done to cast all past miscarriages on Cromwell, and to put the people in hopes of better 
times But upon his return to London, he met with a new affliction Ile was so much 
taken with his queen, that on All-Saints’ day, when he received the sacrament, he openly 
gave God thanks for the good life he led and trusted still to lead with her and desired his 
ghostly father to yom with him in the same thanksgiving to God But thus joy lasted not 
long for the next day the archbishop of Canterbury came to him, and gave him a doleful 
account of the queen’s 11] life, as 1t had been brought him by one John Lassels, who, when 
the king was 1n his progress, had told him that his sister, who had been an old servant of 
the duke of Norfolk’s, under whose care the queen was brought up, said to him, that the 
queen was lewd, and that one Francis Deirham had enjoyed her often , as also onc Mannock, 
with other foul circumstances not fit to be related The archbishop communicated it to the 
lord chancellor, and the other privy councillors that were at London They agreed, that the 
archbishop should open it to the king but he not knowing how to do it in discourse, set 1t 
The Queen’s down in wniting and put itin the king’s hands When the king read 1t he seemed 
ill life 15 diss much perplexed , but loved the queen so tenderly, that he looked on it as a 
covered forgery and now the archbishop was in extreme danger, for if full evidence had 
not been brought, 1t had becn certainly turned on him to ns ruin The king imparted it to 
some other councillors, and told them that he could not believe it, yet he would try it out, 
but with all possible secrecy so the lord privy seal was sent to London to examine Lasseels, 
who stood to what he hadinformed Then he sent that same lord into Sussex, where Lassels 
sister ved, to try if she would justify what her brother had reported in her name and she 
owning it, he ordered Deirham and Mannock to be arrested upon some other pretences , but 
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they being exammmed, not only confessed what was informed, but revealed some other 
circtimstances that showed the queen had laid amde all sense of modesty as well as the fear 
of a discovery , three several women having been witnesses to these her lewd practices The 
report of that struck the king into a most profound penmveness, and he burst out into tears, 
and lamented ns misfortune The archbishop of Canterbury and some other councillors 
were sent to examine the queen She at first demied everything, but when she perceived it 
Andconfessed WS already known, she confessed all, and set 1t under her hand There were 
by herself also other evident presumptions that she had intended to continue that course of 
and others §=ife for as she had got Deirham into her service, so she had brought one of the 
women, who had been formerly privy to their famiarities, to serve about her bedchamber 
One Culpepper was also charged upon vehement suspicion for when the king was at 
Lincoln, by the lady Rochford’s means he was brought mto the queen’s chamber at eleven 
o'clock in the mght, and staid there till four the next morning, the queen algo gave him a 
gold chain and a rich cap he being examined confessed the crime, for which both Deirham 
and he suffered Others were also indicted of misprision of treason, and condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment But this occasioned a new pathament to be summoned 

On the 16th of January the parhament met , to which the bishops of Westminster, Chester, 

1542 Peterborough, and Gloucester, had ther wnts the lord Cromwell also had his 
Anew Palia writ, though I do not find by any record that he was restored m blood On 
ment callkd the 28th of January, the lord chancellor moved the house of lords to consider the 
case the king was in by the queen's ll carnage and that there might be no ground of 
suspicion or complaint, he proposed that some of ther number should be sent to examine the 
queen whereupon the archbishop of Canterbury, the duke of Suffolk, the carl of 
Southampton, and the bishop of Westminster, were sent to her Tow much she confessed 
to them 1s not very clear, neither by the journal nor the act of parliament which only says 
that she confessed, without mentioning the particulars Upon this, the processes of those that 
had been formerly attainted being also brought as an evidence, the act passed in both houses 
In it they petitioned the king, 

“ First, Not to be troubled at the matter, since that might be a mean to shorten his hfe 


The Act “ Secondly, To pardon everything that had been spoken against the queen 
ri the “ Thirdly, That the queen and her accomplices might be attamted of ngh 
ueen 


treason for her taking Deirham mto her se)vice, and another woman into her 
chamber, who had known their former ill hfe, by which 1t appeared what she intended to 
do, and then admitting Culpepper to be so long with her in a vile place so many hours m 
the mght Therefore it 13 desired that she and they, with the bawd, the lady Rochford, 
may be attainted of ticason, and that the queen and the lady Rochford should suffer the 
pains of death 

‘Fourthly, That the king would not trouble himself to give his assent to this act in his 
own person, but grant 1t by lus letters patent under his hand and great seal 

“ Fifthly, That the duchess dowager of Norfolk, countess of Bridgwater, the lord Wilham 
Howard and lns lady, and four other men and five women, who were already attamted by 
the course of common Jaw (except the duchess of Norfolk and the countess of Bmdgwater), 
that knew the queen’s vicious life, and had concealed 1t, should be all attainted of mspnsion 
of treason 

“It was also enacted, that whosoever knew anything of the mcontimence of the queen (for 
the time being) should reveal 1t with all possible speed under the pains of treason And that 
if the king or his successors should intend to marry any woman whom they took to be a 
pure and clean maid,—if she, not bemg so, did not declare the same to the king, 1t should 
be high treason , and all who knew it, and did not reveal it, were guilty of musprision of 
treason And if the queen, or the prince's wife, should procure any by messages or words 


* He had his wnt, not by virtue of any restoration in he was created Baron of this realm, by the title only of 
dlood, but of his creation by patent neither the day his Lord Cromwell, but not distinguished by anyplace Vide 
father was created earl, as Mi Fulman hath it, following Sir Wilham Dugdale’s “ History of the Baronage.”— 
Dr Fuller, but five months after bis father a death, viz Grancer’s Connect 
the 18th of December, in the 32d of Henry VIII , when 
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to know her carnally, or any other by messages or words should solicit them, they, their 
eounciliors and abettors, are to be adjudged high traitors ” 
This act being assented to by the king’s letters patent, the queen and the lady Rochford 
were beheaded on Tower-Hill the 12th of February The queen confessed the 
fCensures — muacarnages of her former hfe before the kmg marnied her, but stood absolutely 
passed upon it 
to her demal as to anything after that, and protested to Dr White, afterwards 
bishop of Winchester, that she took God and his angels to be her witnesses, upon tho 
salvation of her soul, that she was guiltless of that act of defiling her sovereign’s bed, for 
which she wascondemned Yet the lasciviousness of her former life made people incline to 
believe any ill thing that could be reported of her But for the lady Rochford, everybody 
observed God's justice on her, who had the chef hand both in queen Anne Boleyn’s and her 
own husband's death, and 1t now appearing so evidently what sort of woman she was, 1t 
tended much to raise their reputations again in whose fall her spite and other artifices had 
so great a hand She had been a lady of the bedchamber to the last four queens, but now it 
was found how unworthy she was of that trust 
It was thought extreme cruelty to be so severe to the queen’s kindred for not discoverng 
her former ill life, since the making such a discovery had been inconsistent with the rules 
of justice or decency The old duchess of Norfolk, bemg her grandmother, had bred her of 
a child, and 1t was said for her to have gone, and told the king that she was a whore, when 
he intended to marry her, as 1 was an unheard-of thing, so the not domg of 1¢ could not 
have drawn so sovere a punishment from any but a prince of that king’s temper But the 
king pardoned her, and most of the rest, though some contmued in pmrson after the rest 
were discharged 
But for the other part of this act, obliging a woman to reveal her own forn.er incontinence, 
if the king intended to marry her (which by a mistake the lord Herbert says was passed in 
another act, taking it from Hall, and not looking into the Record), 1t was thought a piece of 
grievous tyranny, since if a king, especially one of so imperious a temper as this was, should 
design such an honour to any of lus subjects who had failed im their former life , they must 
either defame themselves by publishing so disgraceful a secret, or run the hazard of bemg 
afterwards attaimted of treason Upon this, those that took an indiscreet liberty to rally 
that sex unjustly and severely, said, the king could induce none that was reputed a maid to 
marry lim , so that, not so much chvice as necessity put him on marrying a widow about 
two years after this But this part of the act was afterwards repealed in the first parliament 
of king Edward VI 
There passed another act in this parhament that made way for the dissolution of colleges, 
hospitals, and other foundations of that nature The courtiers had been practis- 
taautsa ; mg with the presidents and governors of some of these, to make resignations of 
em to the king, which were concetved in the same style that most of the 
surrenders of monasteries did run m_  Enght of thesc were already procured, which are 
enrolled , but they could not make any great progress, because 1t was provided by the local 
statutes of most of them, that no president, or any other fellows, could make any such deed, 
without the consent of all the fellows in the house, and this could not be go easily obtained 
Therefore, all such statutes were annulled, and none were any more to be sworn to the 
observation of them 
In the convocation that sate at that time, which, as was formerly observed, Fuller mistakes 
The Papists {or the convocation in the thirty-first year of this king, the translation of the 
design to sup- Bible was brought under examination, and many of the bishops were appomted 
press the to peruse it, for 1t seems complaints were brought against it It was certainly 
RaglebBible 6 greatest eyesore of the popish party, and that which they knew would most 
effectually beat down all their projects but there was no opposing it directly, for the 
king was fully resolved to go through with 1t, therefore, the way they took was once to 
load the translation then set out with as many faults as they could, and so to get it first 
condemned, and then to promise a new one, 1n the making and publishing of which 1t would 
be easy to breed many delays But Gardiner had another singular conceit , he fancied there 
Were many words in the New Testament of such majesty, that they were not to be 
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translated, but must stand in the English Bible as they were in the Latin A hundred of 
these he put mto writing, which was read in convocation His demgn in this was vistble-— 
that :f 9 translation must be made, 1t should be go daubed all through with Latin words, that 
the people should not understand 1t much the better for its bemg m English A taste of 
this the reader may have by the first twenty of them —Ecclesa, Penstentia, Pontifex, 
Ancilla, Contritus, Olocausta, Justitia, Justaficatio, Idiota, Elementa, Baptizare, Martyr, 
Adorare, Sandalium, Simplex, Tetrarcha, Sacramentum, Simulachrum, Gloria The design 
he had of keeping some of these, particularly the last save one, 1s plain enough —that the 
people might not discover that visible opposition which was between the Scriptures and the 
Roman church, in the matter of images This could not be better pallated than by 
disguising these places with words that the people understood not How this was received 
Fuller has not told us But it seems Cranmer found that the bishops were resolved either 
to condemn the translation of the Bible, or to proceed so slowly in it that 1 should come 
to nothing Therefore he moved the king to refer tho perusing of 1t to the two universities. 
The bishops took this very 111 when Cranmer intimated 1t to them in the king’s name, and 
obyected that the learning of the universities was much decayed of late, and that the two 
houses of convocation wero the more proper judges of that, where the learning of the land 
was chiefly gathered together But the archbishop said he would stick close to the king's 
pleasure, and that the umvermties should examme 1t Upon which all the bishops of his 
province, except Ely and St David's, protested against 1t, and soon after the convocation 
was dissolved 
Not long after this, I find Bonner made some injunctions for his clergy, which have a 
stra m them so far different from the rest of Ins life, that it 1s more probable 
they were drawn by another pen, and imposed on Bonner by an order from the 
king They were set out im the thirty-fourth year of the king’s reign, but the 
time of the year 1s not expressed The reader will find them im the collection at their full 
length The substance of them 1s— 
“* First, That all should observe the king’s injunctions 
“ Secondly, That every clergyman should read and study a chapter of the 
Numb Bible every day, with the exposition of the gloss, or some approved doctor, 
which having once studied, they should retain 1¢ in their memories, and be ready 
to give an account of 1t, to him, or any whom he should appoint 
“ Thirdly, That they should study the book set forth by the bishops of the Institution of a 
Christian Man 
‘Fourthly, That such as did not reside in their benefices should bring their curates to 
him, or lus officers, to be tned 
“ Fifthly, That they should often cxhort their pamshioners to make no private contracts 
of marriage 
‘‘ Sixthly, That they should marry none who were married before, till they were sufficiently 
assured that the former husband or wife were dead 
**Seventhly, That they should imstruct the children of their several parishes, and teach 
them to read English, that they mght know how to believe, and pray, and live according to 
the will of God 
“* Eighthly, That they should reconcile all that were in enmity, and in that be a good 
example to others 
*‘ Ninthly, That none should rece:ve the commumon who did not confess to their own 
curates 
Tenthly, That none should be suffered to go to taverns or ale-houses, and use unlawful 
games on Sundays or holydays, in time of divine service 
“ Eleventhly, That twice every quarter they should declare the seven deadly sins and the 
Ten Commandments 
“ Twelfthly, That no priest should go but 2n his habit 
‘* Thirteenthly, That no priest should be admitted to say mass without showing his letters 
of orders to the bishop or his officers 


“ Fourteenthly, That they ehould instruct the people to beware of blasphemy, or swearing 
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by any part of Christ's body, and to abstain from scolding and slanderng, adultery, 
fornication, gluttony, or drunkenness, and that they should present at the next visitation 
those who were guilty of these sms 

‘ Fufteenthly, That no priest should use unlawful games, or go to ale-houses or taverns, 
but upon an urgent necessity 

“ Sixteenthly, No plays or interludes to be acted in the churches 

“‘ Seventeenthly, That'there should be no sermons preached that had been made within 
these two hundred or three hundred years, but when they preached, they should cxplam 
the whole gospel and epistle for the day, according to the mind of some good doctor allowed 
by the church of England , and chiefly to insist on those places that might stir up the people 
to good works and to prayer, and to explain the use of the ceremonis of the church That 
there should be no railing in sermons, but the preacher should calmly and discreetly set 
forth the excellences of virtue and the vileness of sm, and should also explain the prayers 
for that day, that so the people might pray with one heart, and should tcach them the use 
of the sacraments, particularly of the mass, but should avoid the reciting of fables, or stories 
for which no good wniter could be vouched, and that when thc sermon was cnded, the 
preacher should in few words resume the substance of 1t 

“ Enghteenthly, That none be suffered to preach under the degree of a bishop, who had 
not obtained a licence, either from the king, or lum their ordinary ” 

These injunctions, especially when they are considered at their full length, will give preat 

The manner ight into the temper of men at that time, and particularly inform us of the design 

of Preaching and method of preaching, as it was then set forward, concerning which the reader 
at that ime wil] not be 11] pleased to receive some information In the time of popery there had 
been few sermons but in Lent, for their discourscs on the holydays were rather panegyrics 
on the saint, or the vain magnifying of some of thor relics, which were laid up in such or 
such places In Lent there was a more solemn and serious way of preaching , and the friars, 
who chiefly maintained thei credit by their performances at that time, used all the force of 
their skill and industry to raise the people into heats by passionate and affecting discourses 
Yet these genorally tended to raise the value of some of the laws of the church, such as 
abstincnce at that time, confession, with other corporal severities, or some of the little 
devices, that both inflamed a blind devotion and drew money—such as indulgences, pulgrim- 
ages, or the enriching the shrines and relus of the saints But there was not that pains 
taken to inform the people of the hatefulness of vice and the excellency of holiness, or of the 
wonderful love of Chnst, by which mon might be engaged to acknowledge and obey lim, 
and the design of their sermons was rather to raise a present heat, which they knew after- 
wards how to manage, than to work a real reformation on their hearers They had also 
intermixed with all divine truths so many fables, that they were become very eatravagant , 
and that alloy had so embased the whole, that there was great need of a good discerning to 
deliver people from those prejudices which these mxturcs brought upon the whole Christian 
doctrine Therefore the reformers studied with all possible care to instruct the people in the 
fundamentals of Chnstiamty, with wluch they had been so little acquamted From hence it 
came, that the people ran after thoso new preachers with wonderful zeal It 1s true there 
soem to be very foul and indiscreet reflections on the other party, in some of their sermons 
But 1f any have apphed themselves much to observe what sort of men the friars and the rest 
of the popth clergy were at that time, they shall find great excuses for those heats, and 
as our Saviour laid open the hypocrisies and impostures of the Scribes and Phanisees in a 
style which such corruptions extorted, so there was great cause given to treat them very 
roughly, though it 1s not to be denied but those preachers had some mixtures of ther own 
resentments for the cruelties and ill usage which they reccived from them But now that 
the Reformation made a greatcr progress, much pains was taken to send eminent preachers 
over the nation, not confining them to particular charges, but sendig them with the king’s 
licence up and down to many places Many of these licences are enrolled, and 1t 18 hikely that 
many were granted that were not so carefully preserved but provision was also made for 
people's daily instruction , and because in that ignorant time there could not be found a 
sufficiont humber of good preachers, and in a time of so much juggling they would not trust 
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the inateuction of the people to every one, therefore none was to preach except he*had gottes 
@ particulsr, licence for 1t from the king or his diocesan, But to qualify this a book of 
homibes was printed, in which the gospels and epistles of all the Sundays and holidays of the 
year were set down, with a homily to every one of these, which 1s a plain and prdétical 
paraphrase on those parcels of Scripture To these are added many serious exhortations, 
and some short explanations of the most obvious difficulties, that show the compiler of them 
was aman both of good judgment and learnmg To these were also added sermons upon 
several occasions, as for weddings, christenings, and funerals, and these were to be read to 
the people by such as were not licensed to preach But those who were licensed to 
preach being oft accused for their sermons, and complaints being made to the king by hot 
men on both sides, they came generally to write and read their sermons From thence the 
reading of sermons grew into a practice in this church, in which, 1f there was not that heat 
and fire which the fnars had showed m their declamations, so that the passions of the 
hearers were not so much wrought on by it, yet 1t has produced the greatest treasure of 
weighty, grave, and solid sermons that ever the church of God had, which does in a great 
measure compensate that seeming flatness to vulgar ears that 1s in the delivery of them 

The injunctions take notice of another thing, which the sincerity of an histonan obliges 

Plays and me to give an account of, though it was indeed the greatest blemish of that time 

Interludes © These were tho stage-plays and interludes that were then generally acted, and 
then acted = often in churches They wero represcntations of the corruptions of the monks, 
and some other feats of the popish clergy The poems were ill contrived, and worse 
expressed, if there lies not some hidden wit in these ballads (for verses they were not), which 
at this distance is lost but from the representing the :mmiorahities and disorders of the clergy, 
they proceeded to act the pageantry of their worship This took with the people much, who 
being provoked by the miscarriages and cruelties of some of the clergy, were not 11] pleased 
to see them and their religion exposed to public scorn The clergy complained much of this, 
and said 1t was an introduction to atheism and all sort of irreligion for 1f once they began 
to mock sacred things, no stop could be put to that petulant humour* The grave and 
learned sort of reformers disliked and condemned these courses, as not suitable to the genius 
of true religion, but the political men of that party made great use of them, encouraging 
them all they could for they said, contempt being the most operative and lasting affection 
of the mind, nothing would more effectually drive out many of those abuses which yet 
remained, tnan to expose them to the contempt and scorn of the people 

In the end of this year, a war broke out between England and Scotland, set on by the 
War between Mmstigation of the French king, who was also beginning to be an uneasy neighbour 
England and to those of the English pale about Calais The king set out a long declaration, 
Scotland = in which he very largely laid out the pretensions the crown of England had to 
an homage from the kings of Scotland In this I am no fit person to interpose, the matter 
bemg disputed by the learncd men of both nations The Scots said 1t was only for some 
lands thew kings had in England that they did homage as the kings of England did for 
Normandy and Guicnne to the kings of France But the Enghsh wmiters cited many 
records, to show that the homage was done for the crown of Scotland To this the Scots 
replied, that in the invasion of Edward I he had carned away all their ancient records, so 
these being lost, they could only appeal to the chronicles that lay up and down the nation 
in ther monasteries that all these affirmed the contrary, and that they were a free kingdom 
till Edward I, taking advantage of their disputes about the succession to the crown upon 
the death of Alexander III., got some of the competitors to lay down their pretensions at 
his feet, and to promise homage that this was also performed by John Balliol, whom he 
preferred to the crown of Scotland , but by these means he lost the hearts of the nation, and 
it was said that his act of homage could not give away the mghts of a free crown and people 
And they said, that whatsoever submissions had been made since that time, they were only 
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extorted by force, as the effects of victory and conquest, but gave no good night nor just 
tutle. To all this the Enghsh writers answered, that these submissions by ther records 
{which were the solemn instruments of a nation, that ought never to be called in question) 
weretometimes freely made, and not by their kings only, but by the consent of their states, 
‘In this uncertainty I must leave 1¢ with the reader 
But after the king had pened this pretension, ‘“ he complained of the disorders committed 
by the Scots, of the unkind returns he had met with from ther king for his care of him 
while he was an infant , taking no advantage of the confusions m which that kingdom then 
was, but on the contrary protecting the crown and quieting the kingdom But that of late 
many depredations and acts of hostility had been committed by the Scots and though some 
treaties had been begun, they were managed with so much shuffling and inconstancy, that 
the king must now try 1t by a war” Yct he concluded his declaration ambiguously, neither 
keeping up nor laying down his pretensions to that crown, but expressing them in such a 
manner, that which way soever the success of the war turned, he might be bound up 
to nothing by what he now declared 
t whatsoever justice might be in the king’s title or quarrel, lus sword was much the 
Duke of Nor- Sharper He ordered the duke of Norfolk to march into Scotland, about the end 
folk’s inroad of October, with an army of 20,000 men [Iiall tells us they burnt many towns, 
into Scotland and names them But these were only single houses, or httle villages, and the 
best town he names 1s Kelso, which 18 a little open market-town Soon after, they returned 
back into England , whether after they had spoiled the neighbouring country they felt the 
mconveniences of the season of the year, or whether hearing the Scots were gathering they 
had no mind to go too far, I cannot determine, for the writers of both nations disagree as 
to the reason of their specdy return But any that knows the country they spoiled, and 
where they stopped, must conclude that either they had secret orders only to make an 
unroad, and destroy some places that lay along the mver of Tweed and upon the border, 
wluch done, without driving the breach too far, to retire back, or they must have had 
apprehensions of the Scottish armies coming to lie in these moors and lulls of Sautroy, or 
Lammer-Moor, which they were to pass if they had gone farther and there were about 
10,000 men brought thither, but he that commanded them was much blamed for doing 
nothing, his excuse was, that his number did not equal thars About the end of 
November, the lord Maxwell brought an army of 15,000 men together, with a trai of 
artillery of 24 pieces of ordnance And since the duke of Norfolk had retired towards 
Berwick, they resolved to entcr England on the western side by Solway Frith The king 
went thither himself, but fatally left the army, and yet was not many miles from them when 
they were defeated The truth of 1t was, that king, who had hitherto raised the greatest 
expectation, was about that time disturbed in his fancy, thmking that he saw apparitions, 
particularly of one whom it was said he had unjustly put to death, so that he could not 
rest, nor be at qmet But as lus leaving the army was ill advised, so his giving a commis- 
sion to Oliver Sinclair, that was ns mmuion, to command in chief, did extremely disgust the 
The Scothsh BObikty They loved not to be commanded by any but their king, and were 
Army de. _ already weary of the insolence of that favourite, who being but of ordinary birth 
foated was despised by them, so that they were beginning to separate And when 
they were upon that occasion in great disorder, a small body of English, not above 500 
horse, appeared but they apprehending it was the duke of Norfolks army, refused to 
fight, and fell in confusion Many prisoners were taken, the chief of whom were, the earls 
of Glencairn and Cassillis, the lords Maxwell, Sommervell, Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver 
Smnclair , and about 200 gentlemen and 800 soldiers , and all the ordnance and baggage was 
also taken The news of this being brought to the king of Scotland, increased lis former 
disorders, and some few days after he died, leaving an infant daughter but newly born to 
succeed him 
The lords that were taken prisoners were brought to London, where after they had been 
charged in council how unkindly they had used the king, they were put in the 
oa dig keeping of some of the greatest quality about court But the earl of Casalhs 
had the best luck of them all, for bemg sent to Lambeth, where he was a 
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prisoner upon his parole, Cranmer studied to free him from the darkness and fetters of 
popery, fn which he was so successful, that the other was afterwards a great promoter of 
the Reformation m Scotland The Scots had been hitherto possessed with most extraordinary 
prejudices against the changes that had been made in England, which concurring with the 
ancient animosities between the two nations, had raised a wonderful ill opinion of the king’s 
proceedings, and though the bishop of St David's (Barlow) had been sent into Scotland 
with the book of the Institution of a Christian Man to clear these 11] impressions, yet his 
endeavours were unsuccessful The pope, at the stance of the French king, and to make 
that kingdom sure, made David Beaton, archbishop of St Andrew’s, a cardinal, which gave 
him great authority m the kingdom, so he with the rest of the clergy diverted the king 
from any correspondence with England, and assured him of victory if he would make war 
on such an heretical prince The clergy also offered the king 50,000 crowns a year 
towards a war with England, and possessed all the nation with very ill thoughts of the 
court and clergy there But the lords that were now prisoners (chiefly the earl of Cassillis, 
who was best mstructed by his religious host) conceived a better oprmon of the a 
and carried home with them those sceds of knowledge which produced afterwards a Very 
fruitful harvest On all these things I have dwelt the longer, that 1t might appear whence 
the inchnation of the Scottish nobility to reform did take its first mse, though there was 
afterwards in the methods by which 1t was advanced, too great a mixture of the heat and 
forwardness that 1s natural to the gemius of that country 
When the news of the king of Scotland’s death and of the young queen’s birth 
that succeeded him came to the court, the king thought this a very favourable con- 
juncture to umte and settle the whole island But that unfortunate princess was not born 
under such happy stars, though she was mother to him in whom this long-desired union 
took effect The lords that were then prisoners began the motion, and that being told the 
king, he called for them to Hampton-court, in the Christmas-time, and said, now an oppor- 
tunity was put in their hands to quiet all troubles that had been between these two crowns, 
by the marriage of the prince of Wales to their young queen, in wluch he desired thar 
assistance, and gave them their liberty, they leaving hostages for the performance of what 
was then offered by them They all promised thar concurrence, and seemed much taken 
with the greatness of the English court, which the king always kept up not without affec- 
tation , they also said, they thought God was better served there than in their own country 
So on New-year’s-day they took ther journey towards Scotland, but the sequel of this will 
appear afterwards 
A parliament was summoned to meet the 22d of January, which sat to the 12th of May So 
1843 ‘the session begun in thetlurty-fourth and ended in the thirty-fifth year of the king’s 
reign, from whence 1 18 called in the records, the parliament of the thirty-fourth and 
Anew Par thirty-fifth year Here both the temporality and spirituality gave great subsidies 
ere to the king, of six shillings m the pound, to be paid in three years They set 
forth in their preambles “ the expense the king had been at in his war with Scotland, and 
for his other great and urgent occasions,” by which was meant a war with France, which 
broke out the following summer But with these there passed other two acts of great 
umportance to religion The title of the first was, “‘ An act for the advancement of true 
religion, and abolishment of the contrary” The king was now entering upon a war , s0 1t 
seemed reasonable to qualify the severity of the late acts abont religion, that all might be 
Cranmer quiet at home Cranmer moved 1t first, and was faintly seconded by the bishops 
promotesa of Worcester, Hereford, Chichester, and Rochester, who had promised to stick to 
Reformation tim init At this time a league was almost finished between the king and the 
emperor, which did again raise the spirits of the popish faction They had been much cast 
down ever since the last queen's fall But now that the emperor was like to have an interest 
in English councils, they took heart again, and Gardiner opposed the archbishop’s motion 
with all posmble earnestness, and that whole faction fell so upon it, that the timorous 
bishops not only forsook Cranmer, but Heath of Rochester and Skip of Hereford were very 
earnest with him to stay for a better opportumty , but he generously preferred his conscience 
to those arts of policy which he would never practise, and said, he would push it as far as 
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it would go. So he plied the king and the other lords so earnestly, that at length the bill 
paseed, thuugh clogged with many provisoes, and very much short of what he had designed 

The preamble set forth, “that there being many dissensions about religion, the Scmptures, 

which the king had put into the hands of his people, were abused by many seditious 
at persons, in their sermons, books, plays, rhymes, and songs, from which great 

mconveniences were like to arise For preventing these 1t was necessary to 
establish a form of sincere doctrine, conformable to that which was taught by the apostles 
Therefore all the books of the Old and New Testafnent, of Tindal’s translation (which 1s 
called crafty, false, and untrue), are forbidden to be kept or used in the king’s dominions, 
with all other books contrary to the doctrine set forth in the year 1540, with punishments, and 
fines and 1mprisonment upon such as sold or kept such books But Bibles that were not of 
Tindal’s translation were still to be kept, only the annotations, or preambles, that were in 
any of them, were to be cut out or dashed , and the king’s proclamations and injunctions, 
with the primmers and other books printed m English, for the instruction of the people 
before the year 1540, were still to beim force , and among these, Chaucer's books are by name 
mentioned No books were to be printed about religion without the king’s allowance. In 
no plays nor interludes they mght make any expositions of Scripture, but only reproach 
vice and set forth virtue m them None might rcad the Scripture in any open assembly, or 
expound it, but he who was licensed by the king or huis ordinary, with a proviso, that the 
chancellors in parliament, judges, recorders, or any others, who were wont in public occasions 
to make speeches, and commonly took a place of Scripture for their text, might still do as 
they had done formerly Every nobleman or gentleman might cause the Bible to be read to 
him, m or about lis house, qmetly and without disturbance Every merchant that was a 
householder might also read it, but no woman, nor artificers, apprentices, journeymen, 
servingmen, undcr the degree of yeomen, nor no husbandmen, or labourers, might read 1t 
Yet every noblewoman or gentlewoman might read it for herself and so might all other 
persons but those who were excepted Every person might read and teach in their houses 
the book set out in the year 1540, with the psalter, primmer, paternoster, the ave, and the 
creed, m Enghsh All spiritual persons, who prcached or taught contrary to the doctrine 
set forth nm that book, were to be admitted, for the first conviction, to renounce their errors , 
for the second to abjure and carry a faggot, which if they refused to do, or fell to a third 
offence, they were to be burnt But the laity, for the third offence, were only to forfeit 
their goods and chattels, and be hable to perpetual imprisonment But theso offences wero 
to be objected to them within a year after they were committed, and whereas before, the 
party accused was not allowed to bring witnesses for his own purgation, ths was now 
granted him But to this a severe proviso was added, which seemed to overthrow all the 
former favour, that the act of the Six Articles was still un the same force in which it was 
before the making of this act Yct that was moderated by the next proviso, that the king 
might at any time hereafter at his pleasure change this act or any provision 1n 1t ” 

This last proviso was made stronger by another act, made for the due execution of procla- 
mations, in pursuance of a former act to the same effect, of wluch mention was made im the 
thirty-first year of the king’sreign By that former act there was so great a number of 
officers of state, and of the king’s household, of judges, and other persons, to sit on these 
trials, that those not bemg easily brought together, the act had never taken any effect 
Therefore 1 was now appointed that nine counsellors should be a sufficient number for these 
tmals. At the passing of that act the lord Montyoy protested against 1t, which 1s the single 
instance of a protestation agamet any public bill through this king’s whole reign 

The act about religion freed the subjects from the fears under which they were before , for 
now the laity were delivered from the hazard of burning, and the spimtuahty were not m 
danger but upon the third conviction They might also bring ther own witnesses, which 
was @ great favour to them Yet that ngh power which was given the king of altermg the 
act or any parts of 1t, made, that they were not absolutely secured from their fears, of which 
some instances afterwards appeared But as this act was some mitigation of former severities, 
80 1t brought the reformers to depend wholly on the king’s mercy for their hves, since he 
could now chain up or let loose the act of the Six Articles upon them at his pleasure 
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Soon after the end of this parhament, 2 league was sworn between the king and the 
A Leegue «°Mperor on Trinity Sunday , offensive and defensive for England, Calais, and the 
between the places about it, and for all Flanders, with many other particulars, to be found 
Kingand in the treaty set down at large by the lord Herbert There 1s no mention made 
peror. = of the legitimation of the lady Mary, but it seems 1t was promised, that she 
should be declared next in the succession of the crown to prince Edward, if the king had no 
other children , which was done 1n the next parliament, without any reflections on her birth ; 
and the emperor was content to accept of that, there being no other terms to be obtamed The 
popish party, who had set up their rest on bringing the king and emperor to a league, and 
putting the lady Mary into the succession, no doubt pressed the emperor much to accept of 
this which we may reasonably believe was vigorously driven on by Bonner, who was sent 
to Spain an ambassador for concluding this peace, by which also the emperor gained much , 
for having engaged the crowns of England and France in a war, and drawn off the king of 
England from his league with the princes of Germany, he was now at more leisure to 
prosecute lus designs in Germany 
But the negotiation in Scotland succeeded not to the king’s mind, though at first there 
were very good appearances The cardial, by forging a will for the dead king, got 
A Treaty for Himself and some of his party to be put into the government But the earl of 
@ Match with Arran (Hamilton) being the nearest in blood to the young qucen, and being 
the Queen of generally beloved for his probity, was invited to assume the government, which 
Pentland “he managed with great moderation, and an universal applause Ile summoned 
a parhament which confirmed him in his power dunng the minority of the queen The king 
sent sir Ralph Sadler to him to agree the marriage, and to desire lim to send the young 
queen into England and if private ends wrought much on him, Sadler was empowered to 
offer another marriage of the king’s second daughter, the lady Elizabeth, to his son The 
earl of Arran was himeelf inclinable to reformation, and very much hated the cardinal so he 
was easily brought to consent to a treaty for the match, which was concluded in August 
by which the young queen was to be bred in Scotland till she was ten years of age, but the 
king might send a nobleman and his wife, with other persons, not exceeding twenty, to wait 
on her And for performance of this, six noblemen were to be sent from Scotland for 
hostages The earl of Arran being then governor, kept the cardinal under restraint till tlus 
treaty was concluded but he, corrupting his keepers, made his escape, and joining with the 
queen mother, they made a strong faction against the governor , all the clergy joined with 
the cardinal to oppose the match with England, since they looked for ruin if 1t succeeded 
The queen, being a sister of Guise, and bred in the French court, was wholly for their 
interests , and all that had been obliged by that court, or depended on it, were quickly drawn 
into the party It was also said to everybody that it was much more the interest of 
The differ- Scotland to match with France than with England If they were united to 
ent Interests France they mght expect an easy government for the French being at such 
mere distance from them, and knowing how easily they nnght throw themselves into 
the arms of England, would certainly rule them gently, and avoid giving them great 
provocations But if they were united to England, they had no remedy but must look for 
an heavier yoke to be Jaid on them This meeting with the rooted antipathy that by a long 
continuance of war was grown up among them to a savage hatred of the English nation , 
and being inflamed by the considerations of religion, raised an universal dislike of the match 
with England, in the greatest part of the whole nation, only a few men of greater probity, 
who were weary of the depredations and wars in the borders, and had a hking to the 
reformation of the church, were still for 1t 
The French court struck in vigorously with their party in Scotland, and sent over the earl 
ee ee of Lenox, who as he was next in blood to the crown after the earl of Arran, so 
Party prevails WAS of the same family of the Stewarts, which had endeared him to the late king 
He was to lead the queen’s party against the Hamiltons Yet they employed 
another tool, which was John Hamilton, base brother to the governor, who was afterwards 
archbishop of St Andrews He had great power over his brother, who being then not 
above four-and-twenty years of age, and having been the only lawful son of lus father m his 
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old age, was never bred abroad and so understood not the policies and arts of courts, and 
was easily abused by his base brother he assured him, that if he went about to destroy 
religion, by matching the queen to an heretical prince, they would depose him from his 

overnment, and declare him illegitimate There could be indeed nothing clearer than his 
father’s divorce from Ins first wife for 1t had been formerly proved, that she had been 
married to the lord Yester’s son before he marned her, who claimed her as his wife, upon 
which, her marmage with the earl of Arran was declared null in the year 1507 and 1t was 
ten years after that the earl of Arran did marry the governor's mother of which things the 
original instruments are yet extant Yet it was now said that that precontract with the 
lord Yester’s son was but a forgery to dissolve that marmiage and if the earl of Lenox (who 
was next to the crown, 1n case the earl of Arran was illegitimated) should by the assistance 
of France procure a review of that process from Rome, and obtain a revocation of that 
sentence, by which his father’s first marriage was annulled , then 1t was plain that the second 
marriage, with the issue by 1t, would be of no force All this wrought on the governor 
much, and at lenoth drew him off from the match with England and brought him over to 
the French interests which being effccted, there was no further use of the earl of Lenox, 
so he finding himself neglected by the queen and the cardmal, and abandoned by the crown 
of France, fled into England , where he was very kindly received by the king, who gave him 
in marnage his mece, lady Margaret Douglass, whom the queen of Scotland had born to the 
earl of Angus, her second husband from which marriage issued the lord Darnley, father to 
king James 

When the lords of the French faction had carncd things to their mind in Scotland, 1t was 
next considered what they should do to redecm the hostages whom the lords, who were 
prisoners in Iingland, had left belund them and for this no other remedy could be found 
but to let them take their hazard, and leave them to the king of England’s mercy to this 
they all agreed, only the earl of Cassillis had too much honour and virtue to do so mean a 
thing Therefore, afterthe had done all he could for maintaining the treaty about the match, 
he went into England, and offercd himself again to be a prisoner But as generous actions 
are a reward to themselves, so they often mect with that entertamment which they deserve 
And upon thus occasiun the king w1s not wanting to express a very great value for that lord 
He called Inm another Regulus, but used him better for he both gave him Jus hberty and 
made him noble presents, and sent lim and lus hostages back, being resolved to have a 
severer reparation for the mjury done him all wluch I have opened more fully, because tlus 
will give a great light to the affairs of that kingdom, which will be found im the reigns of the 
succeeding princes to have a grcat intermixture with the affairs of this kingdom Nor are 
they justly represented by any who write of these times, and having seen some orginal 
papers relating to Scotland at that time, I have done 1t upon more certain information 

The king of England made war next upon France the grounds of this war are recited by 

; the lord Herbert One of these 1s proper for me to repeat, “that the French 

Sus Ailes with king had not deserted the bishop of Rome, and consented to a reformation, as he 

had once promised The rest related to other things, such as the seizing our 

ships, the detaining the yearly pension duc to the king , the fortifying Ardres to the prejudice 

of the Enghsh pale , the revealing the king’s secrets to the emperor, the having given, first 

Ins daughter, and then the duke of Guise’s sister, in marrage to his enemy the king of 

Scotland , and his confederating himself with the Turk And satisfaction not bemg given in 
these particulars, a war 1s declared ” 

In July the king marned Katharine Parr, who had formerly been marned to Nevil, lord 
Anew Pa- Latimer She was a secret favourer of the Reformation, yet could not divert a 
secutionof storm which at this time fell on some in Windsor, for that being a place to 
Protestants = which tho king did oft retire, 1t was thought fit to make some examples there, 
and now the league with the emperor gave the popish faction a greater interest in the king’s 
councils There was at this time a society at Windsor that favoured the Reformation , 
Anthony Person a priest, Robert Testwood and John Marbeck singing-men, and Henry 
Filmer of the town of Windsor, were the chief of them , but those were much favoured by 
au Philip Hobby and his lady, and several others of the king’s family Dumng Cromwell s 
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power none questioned them , but after hus fall they were looked on with an ill eye. Doctor 
London, who had by the most servile flatteries insinuated himeelf into Cromwell, and was 
much employed in the suppression of monasteries, and expressed a particular zeal in removing 
all images and relics which had been abused to superstition, did now, upon Cromwell's fall 
apply himself to Gardiner, by whose means he was made a prebendary there , and, to show 
how dexterously he could make his court both ways, or to make compensation for what he 
had formerly done, he took care to gather a whole book of informations against those in 
Windsor who favoured the “new learmng” (which was the modest phrase by which they 
termed the Reformation) He carried this book to Gardiner, who moved the king in 
council, that a commission might be granted for searching suspected houses at Windgor, az 
which 1t was formed there were many books against the six articles The king granted 
the warrant for the town, but not for the castle, so, those before-named were seaazed on, and 
some of these books were found in their houses Dr Hains, dean of Exeter and prebendary 
of Windsor, beg informed against, was also put in prison, so wae likewise sir Philip 
Hobby But there were likewise some papers of notes on the Brble, and of a concordance 
in Englieh, found in Marbeck’s house, wntten with his own khaad and he being an illiterate 
man, they did not doubt but these were other men’s works, which he was writing out 80 
they began with him, and hoped to draw discoveries from him He was frequently 
examined, but would tell nothing that might do hurt to any other person, but, bemg exam- 
ined who wrote these notes, he said they were his own for he read all the books he could 
hight on, and wrote out what every man had wnitten on any place of Scripture And, for 
his concordance, he told them that, being a poor man, he could not buy one of the Bibles 
when they came first out in English, but set himself to write one out by which another, 
perceiving his industry, suggested to him that he would do well to write a concordance in 
English, but he said, he knew not what that was, so the other person explaiming 1t to 
him, he got a Latin concordance and an English Bible, and, having learned a httle Latin 
Marbeck’s When he was young, he, by comparing the English with the Latin, had drawn 
great gent- out a concordance, which he had brought to the letter L This seemed so 
oe extravagant a thing to Gardiner, and tho other bishops that examined him, that 
they could by no means believe 1 But he demred they would draw out any words of the 
letter M and give him the Latin concordance, with the English Buble, and after a httle time 
they should see whether he had not done the rest So the trial was made, and, 1n a day’s 
time, he had drawn out three sheets of paper upon those words that were given him This 
both satisfied and astomshed the bishops, wondering at the ingemiousness and diligence of so 
pooraman It was much talked of, and, being told the king, he said, “‘ Marbeck employed 
his time better than those that exammed lim” For the others, they were kept in prison at 
London till the 24th of July, that the king gave orders to try them at Windsor 
There was a court held thero on the 27th of July, where Capon bishop of Sarum, and 
Three burnt Franklin dean of Windsor, and Fachel parson of Reading, and three of the judges, 
at Windsor gate on those fourmen They were indicted for some words spoken against the 
mass Marbeck only for writing out an epistie of Calvin's against 1t which, he said, he copied 
before the act of the Six Articles was made The jury was not called out of the town, for they 
would not trust 1t to them, but out of the farms of the chapel They were all found guilty, 
and so condemned to be burnt, which was executed on three of them the next day only 
Marbeck was recommended to the bishop of Winchester’s care, to procure his pardon, which 
was obtained The other three expressed great composure of mind in their sufferings, and 
died with much Christian resolution and patience , forgiving their persecutors, and commit- 
ting themselves to the mercies of God through Jesus Christ 
But in their tral, doctor London, and Symonds, a lawyer and an informer, had studied 
Their Perse. to fish out accusations against many of the king’s servants, as sir Plulip Hobby, 
cutorsare per- and sir Thomas Cawardine, with thew ladies, and several others, who had 
jured favoured those men With these informations, Okam, that had been the clerk 
of the court, was sent to Gardiner but one of the queen's servants, who had discovered the 
demgn, was before him at court Upon the advertisement which he had brought, 
Okam was seized on at his coming to court, and all ns papers were examined , in which 
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they discovered a conspiracy against those gentlemen, with other plots, that gave the king 
great offencu, but the particulars are not mentioned. So doctor London and Symonds were 
sent for, and examined upon this discovery , but they, not knowing that their letters were 
intercepted, demied there was any such plot, and, being put to their oaths, swore 1t Then 
their own hand-writing was produced against them Upon which, they being thus perjured, 
were ordered to be carried on horseback, with their faces to the horses’ tails, and papers on 
ther foreheads, for their feryury , and then to be set in the pillory both in Windsor, Reading, 
and Newbury, where the king was at that time This was accordingly executed on them , 
but sunk so deep in doctor London’s heart, that he died soon after From all this it will 
appear what sort of men the persecutors at that time were 
But this was a small part of what Gardiner had projected for he looked on these as 
persons unworthy of his displeasure Cranmer was chiefly aimed at by him, 
A Conspiracy and therefore all that party were still fusing 1t into the king’s mind, that 1t was 
pe Cran sreat injustice to prosecute poor men with so much severity, and let the chef 
supporter of heresy stand in so eminent a degree, and in such favour about him 
At length the king, to discover the bottom of their desgns, seemed to give ear to their 
accusations, and desired to hear what particulars could be objected against him. This gave 
them great encouragement, for till that time the king would let nothing be said agamst 
Cranmer so they concluded he would be quickly ruined, since the king had opened his 
ear to their informations Therefore many particulars were quickly laid together, and put 
into the king’s hands , who a little after that, going to divert himself on the river, ordered 
his bargemen to row towards Lambeth, which bemg perceived by some of the archbishop’s 
servants, they acquainted him with 1t, who hastcd down to his stairs to do his duty to the 
Antiq Brt Kmg When the king saw him, he called him into the barge , and they being 
alone, the king lamented the growth of heresy, and the dissensions and confusions 
that were like to follow upon it, and said, he intended to find out the chief encourager and 
favourer of these hcresics, and make him an example to the rest And he asked the arch- 
bishop’s opinion about 1t who answered him, that 1t was a good resolution, but entreated 
the king to consider well what heresy was, and not to condemn those as heretics who stood 
for the word of God against human imventions But after some discourse, the king told 
him he was the man, who, as he was informed, was the chief encourager of heresy , and then 
gave him the articles that were brought agamst him, and his chaplams, both by some pre- 
bendaries of Canterbury, and the justices of peace in Kent When he read them, he kneeled 
down, and desired the king would put the matter to a tnal He acknowledged he was still of 
the same mind he was of when he opposed the Six Articles, but that he had done nothing 
against them Then the king asked him about his wife He frankly confessed he had a 
wife, but said that he had sent her to Germany upon the passing the act against priests 
having wives His candour and simplicity wrought so on the king, that he discovered to 
him the whole plot that was laid against him, and said, that instead of brmging him to any 
trial about it, he would have him try it out, and proceed against those his accusers But 
he excused himself, and said 1t would not be decent for him to sit yudge in his own cause , 
but the king said to him, he was resolved none other should judge it but those he should 
name So he named lus chancellor, and his register, to whom the king added another , and 
a commission being given them, they went mto Kent, and sat three wecks, to find out the first 
contrivers of this accusation And now every one disowned it, since they saw he was still 
firmly rooted in the king’s esteem and favour But 1t being observed, that the commissioners 
proceeded faintly, Cranmer’s friends moved that some man of courage and authority mght be 
sent thither to canvass this accusation more carefully So doctor Leighton, dean of York, was 
brought up about All-hallowtide, and sent into Kent And he who had been well acquainted 
with the arts of discovering secrets when he was one of the visiters of the abbeys, managed 
it more vigorously He ordered a search to be made of all suspected persons , among whose 
papers letters were found, both from the bishop of Winchester and doctor London, and some 
of those whom Cranmer had treated with the greatest freedom and kindness, in which the 
whole plot against him was discovered But 1t was now near the session of parliament 
and the king was satisfied with the discovery, but thought it not fit to make much noise 
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His Christian of it. and he received no addresses from the archbishop to prosecute it further ; 
temper of . Who was so noted for lis clemency, and following our Saviour’s rule, of “ domg 
mind good for evil,” that 1t was commonly said, the way to get ns favour was to 
do him an wnyury These were the only instances in which he expressed his resentments. 
Two of the conspirators against him, had been persons signally obliged by him __ the one was 
the bishop's suffragan, of Dover, the other was a civilian, whom he had employed much 
m his busmess But all the notice he took of 1t was to show them their letters, and to 
admonish them to be more faithful and honest for the future Upon which he freely forgave 
them, and carried 1t so to them afterwards as if he had absolutely forgotten what they had 
contrived against him And a person of quality coming to him about that time, to obtain 
his favour and assistance 1n a suit in which he was to move the king, he went about 1, and 
had almost procured 1, but the king calling to mind that he had been one of his secret 
accusers, asked him whether he took him for his friend, he answered, that he did so Then 
the king said, the other was a knave, and was his mortal enemy, and bid him, when he 
should see him next, call him a knave to his face Cranmer answered, that such language 
did not become a bishop But the king sullenly commanded him to do it, yet his modesty 
was such, that he could not obey so harsh a command And so he passed the matter over 
When these things came to be known, all persons that were not unjustly preyudiced against 
him, acknowledged that his behaviour was suitable to the example and doctrine of the meek 
and lowly Saviour of the world, and very well became so great a bishop, and such a reformer 
of the Christian religion , who in these sublime and extraordinary instances practised that 
which he taught others todo The year in which thus fell out 1s not expressed by those who 
have recorded 1t , but by the concurring circumstances, I judge it hkehest to have been done 
this year 
Soon after this the parliament met, that was summoned to meet the 14th of January, in 
the thirty-fifth year of the king’s reign, n which the act of the succession of 
1544 the crown passed, which contains, “ that the king being now to pass the seas, 
A new Par- to make war upon his ancient enemy the French king, and being desirous to 
amnion settle the succession to the crown, it 1s enacted that in default of heirs of prince 
Act about Edward's body, or of heirs by the king’s present marriage, the crown shall go to 
ey tara the lady Mary, the king’s eldest daughter, and in default of heirs of her body, 
or if she do not observe such limitations or conditions as shall be declared by the 
king’s letters patent under his great seal, or by his last will under hus hand, 1t shall next fall 
to the lady Elizabeth, and her heirs, or if she have none, or shall not keep the conditions 
declared by the king, 1t shall fall to any other that shall be declared by the king's letters 
patent, or his last will signed with his hand” There was also an oath devised instead of 
those formerly sworn, both against the pope’s supremacy, and for maintaiming the succession 
in all points according to this act, which ‘ whosoever refused to take, was to be adjudged 
a traitor , and whosoever should, either in words or by writing, say anything contrary to 
this act, or to the peril and slander of the king’s heirs limited im the act, was to be adjudged 
a traitor” This was donc, no doubt, upon a secret article of the treaty with the emperor, 
and did put new life into the popish party, all whose hopes depended on the lady Mary 
But how much this lessened the prerogative, and the right of succession, will be casily dis- 
cerned, the king in this affecting an unusual extent of his own power, though with the 
diminution of the mghts of his successors 
There was another bill about the qualifying of the act of the Six Articles that was sent 
divers times from the one house to the other It was brought to the lords the lst of March, 
and read the first time, and stuck till the 4th, when it was read the second time, onthe 
5th 1¢ was read the third time and passed, and was sent down to the commons, with words 
to be put in, or put out of 16 On the 6th, the commons sent it up with some alterations - 
and on the 8th, the lords sent 1t down again to the commons’ where 1t lay till the 17th, 
and then 1t was sent up with ther agreement And the king’s assent was given by his 
pet ot letters patent on the 20th of March The preamble was, ‘that whereas untrue 
Conspitaci es, 2ccusations and presentments might be maliciously contrived against the king's 
subjects, and kept secret till a tume were espied to have them by malice convicted + 
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therefore 1 was enacted, that none should be indicted, but upon a presentment by the oaths 
of twelve mon to at least three of the commissioners appointed by the king and that none 
should be imprisoned but upon an indictment, except by a special warrant from the king, 
and that all presentments should be made within one year after the offences were committed , 
and if words were uttered in a sermon contrary to the statute, they must be complained of 
within forty days, unless a just cause were given why 1t could not beso soon admitting 
also the parties indicted t¢ all such challenges as they might have in any other case of felony ” 
This act has clearly a relation to the conspiracies mentioned the former year, both against the 
archbishop and some of the king’s servants 

Another act passed, continuing some former acts for revising the canon-law, and for 
drawing up such a body of ecclesiastical laws as should have authonty in England Tis 
Cranmer pressed often with great vehemcnce , and to show the necessity of it, drew out a 
short extract of some passages in the canon-law, (which the reader will find in the collec- 

tion,) to show how undccent a thing 1t was, to let a volume, m which such 
eat 97 laws were, be studicd or considered anv longer in England Therefore he was 
earnest to have such a collection of ecclesiastical laws made, as might regulate 

the spiritual courts But 1t was found more for the greatness of the prcrogative, and the 
authority of the civil courts, to keep that undctermined , so he could never obtain his desire 
during this king’s reign 

Another act passed m this parliament for the remission of a loin of money which the 
king had raised Thus 1s almost copied out of an act to the same effect, that passed in the 
twenty-first year of the king’s reign with this additiou, that by this act those who had got 
payment, either in whole or in part, of the sums so lent the king, were to repay 1t back to 
the Exchequer ll business being finished, and a general pardon passed, with the ordinary 
exceptions of some ciimes, among wluclhi hercsy 1s one, the parliament was prorogued on the 
29th of March to the 4th of November 

The king had now a war both with France and Scotlind upon him And therefore to 
prepare for 1t, he both enhanced the value of moncy, and embascd 1f for wluach, he that 
writes his vindication givcs this for the reason, that the com being generally cmbased all 
over Europe, he was forced to do it, lest otherwise all the money should have gone out of 
the kingdom He resolved to begin the war with Scotland, and scnt an army by sea thither 
The Wars Under the command of the earl of Hartford, (afterwards duke of Somerset,) who 
against Scot- landing at Grantham, alittle above Leith, burnt and spoiled Leith and Edinburgh , 
land success. = yn which they found morc niches than they thought could possibly have been 
mu there, and thoy went through the country burnmg and spoiling it everywhere, 
till they came to Berwick But they did too much if they mtended to gain the hearts of 
that people, and too little if they mtended to subduc thum For as they besieged not the 
Castle of Edinburgh, which would have cost them more time and trouble , so they did not 
fortify Leith, nor leave a garrison in 1t, which was such an mexcusable omussion, that 1t seems 
their counsels were very weak and ill laid = For Leith bung fortified, and a fleet hept going 
between 1t and Berwick or Tinmouth, the trade of the kingdom must have been quite stopped, 
Edinburgh ruined, the intercourse between France and them cut off, and the whole kmgdom 
forced to submit to the king But tho spoils this army made had no other cffect but to 
enrage the kingdom, and umte them so entirely to the French mtercsts, that when the carl 
of Lennox was sent down by the king, to the western parts of Scotland, where lis power 
lay, he could get none to follow him And the governor of Dunbritton castle, though his 
own heutenant, would not deliver that castle to him, when he undeistood he was to put 1t 
m the king of England's hands, but drove him out , others say, he fled away of himself, else 
he had been taken prisoncr 

The kmg was now to cross the seas but, before he went, he stndied to settle the matters 
of religion, so that both parties might have some content Audley the chancellor dying, he 
made the lorjg Wriothesley, that had becn secretary, and was of the popish party, lord 
chancellor , bth made sir William Petre, that was Cranmer’s great frend, secretary of state 
He also committed the government of the kingdom im his absence to the queen, to whom he 
jomed the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the earl of Hartford, and sccretary 
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Petre And if there was need of any force to be raised, he appointed the earl of Hartford 
Ins heutenant , under whose government the reformers needed not fear anythmg But he 
did another act, that did wonderfully please that whole party, which was, the translating 
of the prayers, for the processions and litames, nto the English tongue This was sent to 
the archbishop of Canterbury on the 11th of June, with an order that 1t should be used over 
all his province, as the reader will find in the collection This was not only 
very acceptable to that party, because of the thing itself, but 1t gave them hope 
that the king was again opening his ears to motions for reformation, to which 
they had been shut now about s1x years and therefore they looked that more things of that 
nature would quickly follow And as these prayers were now set out in English, so they 
doubted not but there being the same reason to put all the other offices in the vulgar tongue, 
they would prevail for that too 

Things being thus settled at home, the king having sent his forces over before him, crossed 
the seas, with much pomp, the sails of his ship being of cloth of gold He landed at Calais 
the 14th of July The emperor pressed his marching straight to Paris But he thought it 
of more 1mportance to take Boulogne, and after two months’ siege 1t was surrendered to him , 
into which he made his entry with great triumph on the 18th of September But the 
emperor having thus engaged those two crowns in a war, and designing, while 
they should fight it out, to make himself master of Germany, concluded a treaty 
with the French king the very next day, being the 19th of September , which 1s 
set down at large by the lord Herbert On the 30th of September the king returned into 
England in October following Boulogne was very near lost by a surprise, but the garrison 
put themselves in order, and beat back the French Several inroads were made into Scotland, 
but not with the same success that the former cxpedition had For the Scots, animated with 
supplies sent from France, and inflamed with a desire of revenge, resumed their wonted 
courage, and beat back the English with considerable loss 

Next year the French king, resolving to recover Boulogne and to take Calais, that so he 

1545 might drive the Enghsh out of France, intended first to make himself master of 
the sea and he sct out a great fleet of an hundred and fifty greater ships, and 
sixty Jesscr ones, besides many galhes brought from the straits The king set out about a 
hundred ships On both sides these were only merchant ships that were hired for this war 
But after the French fleet had looked on England, and attempted to land with ill success, 
both in the Isle of Wight and 1n Sussex, and had engaged 1m a sea-fight for some hours, they 
returned back without any considerable action nor did they anything at land But the 
king's fleet went to Normandy, where they made a descent and burnt the country, so that 
this year was hkewise glorious to the king The emperor had now done what he long 
designed , and, therefore, being courted by both crowns, he undertook a mediation, that 
under the colour of mediating a peace he might the more effectually keep up the war 

The princes of Germany saw what mischief was designed against them The council of 

Tho German rent was now opened, and was condemming their doctrine A Icague was also 

Pnnces medi- concluded between the pope and the emperor for procuring obedience to their 
ateapeace canons and decrees, and an army was raising The emperor was also setting 
on foot old quarrels with some of the princes, a firm peace was concluded with the Turk 
so that if the crowns of England and France were not brought to an agreement, they were 
undone They sent ambassadors to both courts to mediate a peace With them Cranmer 
jomed his endeavours, but he had not a Cromwell in the court to manage the king’s temper, 
who was so provoked with the ill-treatment he had received from France, that he would not 
come to an agreement, nor would he restore Boulogne, without which the French would 
hear of no peace Cranmer had at this time almost prevailed with the king to make some 
further steps in a Reformation , but Gardiner, who was then ambassador in the emperor's 
court, being advertised of 1t, wrote to the king, that the emperor would certainly jom with 
France against him if he made any further innovation in region This diverted the king 
from it, and in August this year the only great friend that Cranmer had in the court died, 
Charles duke of Suffolk, who had long continued in the height of favour,—which was always 
kept up, not only by an agreement of humours between the king and him, but by the constant 
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success which followed him sn all his exploits. He was a favourer of the Reformation, as 
far as could consist with his interest, at court, which he never endangered upon any account 

Now Cranmer was left alone, without friend or support yet he had gained one great 
preferment in the church to a man of hisown mind = The archbishopric of York fallmg void 

Ohurch pre- by Lee’s death, Robert Holgate, that was bishop of Llandaff, was promoted to 

sentments that see in January, Kitchin being made bishop of Llandaff, who turned with 
giventoin- every change“that was made under the three succeeding princes The arch- 
veer bishop of York set about the reforming of things in lus province, which had Jain 
im great confusion all his predecessor's time, so on the 3d of March he took out a license 
for the kmng from making a metropolitical visitation Dell, that was bishop of Worcester, 
had remgned his bishopric the former year (the reason of which 1s not set down) The 
bishop of Rochester, Heath, was translated to that see, and Henry Holbeach, that favoured 
the Reformation, was made bishop of Rochester , and upon the translation of Sampson from 
Chichester to Coventry and Lichfield, Day, that was a moderate man, and inclinable to 
Reformation, was made bishop of that see So that now Cranmer had a greater party 
among the bishops than at any time before 

But though there were no great transactions about religion in England tins year, there 
were very remarkable thimgs done 1n Scotland, though of a different nature, which were 
the burning of Wishart, and some months aftor that the killing of Cardinal Beaton , the 
account of both which will not, I hope, be ungrateful to the rcader 

Mr George Wishart was descended of a noble family , he went to fimsh his studies in the 

Wishart’s University of Cambridge, where he was so well instructed in the principles of 
sufferings in true religion, that returning to Scotland, Anno 1544, he preached over the 
Scotland country against the corruptions which did then so generally prevail Ile stayed 
most at Dundee, which was the chief town in these parts But the cardinal, offended at 
this, sent a threatening message to the magistrates, upon which one of them, as Wishart 
ended one of his sermons, was so obsequious as to forbid him to preach any more 
among them, or give them any further trouble to whom he answered, ‘ That 
God knew he had no design to trouble them, but for them to reject the messengers of God 
was not the way to escape trouble, when he was gone, God would send messengers of 
anothe: sort among them He had, to the hazard of his life, preached the word of salvation 
to them, and they had now rejected him __ but 1f 1t was long well with them, he was not led 
by the spirit of truth, and if unlooked-for trouble fell on them, he bade them remember 
this was the cause of it, and turn to God by repentance” From thence he went to the 
western parts, where he was also much followed but the archbishop of Glasgow giving 
order that he should not be admitted to preach m churches, he preached often im the fields, 
and when 1n some places his followers would have forced the churches, he cheched them and 
said, 1t was the word of peace that he preached, and thercfore no blood should be shed about 
it But after he had staid a month there, he heard that there was a great plague in 
Dundee, which broke out the fourth day after he had left it, upon which he presently 
returned thither and preached oft to them, standing over one of the gates, having taken care 
that the infected persons should stand without, and those that were clean within the gate 
He continued among them, and took care to supply the poor and to visit the sick, and do all 
the offices of a faithful pasto: in that extremity Once as he ended Ins sermon, a priest 
coming to have killed lum, was taken with the weapon in his hand, but when the people 
were rushing furiously on him, Wishart got him im his arms and saved him from their rage, 
for he said he had done no harm, only they saw what they mght look for Ie became a 
httle after this more than ordinary serious and apprehensive of his end he was seen some- 
times to rise in the mght, and spend the greatest part of 1t m prayer , and he often warned 
his hearers that his suffermgs were at hand, but that few should suffer after him, and that 
the hght of true religion should be spread over the whole land He went to a great many 
places, where his sermons were well received, and came last to Lothian, where he found a 
greater neglect of the gospel than im other parts, for which he threatened them, ‘That 
strangers should chase them from their dwellings and possess them ’ He was lodged in a 
gentleman of quality’s house, Cockburn of Ormeston, when in the mght the house was beset 
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by some horsemen, who were sent by the eardinal’s means to take him The earl of Both- 
well, that kad the cluef junsdiction m the county, was with them, who promiemng that nt 
hurt should be done him, he caused the gate to be opened, saying, “the blessed will of God 
be done” When he presented himsclf to the earl of Bothwell, he desired to be proceeded 
with according to law, for he said he feared less to die openly than to be murdered in 
secret. The earl promised upon Ins honour that no harm should be done him , and for some 
time seemed resolved to have made his words good, but the queen-mother and cardinal in end 
prevailed with lim to put Wishart in their hands, and they sent him to St Andrews, where 
it was agreed to make a sacrifice of him Upon this the cardinal called a meeting of 
the bishops to St Andrews against the 27th of February, to destroy him with the more 
ceremony, but the archbishop of Glasgow moved that there should be a warrant procured 
from the lord governor for their proceedings To this the cardinal consented, thinking the 
governor was then so linked to their interests that he would deny them nothing, but the 
governor, bearing 1n Ins heart a secret love to religion, and being plainly dealt with by a 
noble gentleman of his name, Hamilton of Preston, who laid before him the just and termble 
*udgments of God he might Jook for sf he suffered poor innocents to be so murdered at the 
appetite of the clergy, sent the cardinal word not to proceed till he himself came, and that 
he would not consent to his death till the cause was well examincd , and that 1f the cardinal 
proceeded against him, his blood should be required at Imshands But the cardinal resolved 
to go on at lus peri, for he apprehended, if he delayed it, there mght bo either a legal or a 
violent rescue made so he ordered a mock citation of Wishart to appear, who being brought 
the next day to the Abbey-church, the proccss was opened with a sermon, m which the 
preacher delivered a great deal of good doctrine concermng the scmptures, being the only 
touchstone by which heresy was to be tried After sermon,*the prisoner was brought to 
the bar he first fell down on his knees, and after a short prayer he stood up and gave a 
long account of Ins sermons,—that he had preached nothing but what was contained in the 
ten commandments, the Apostlcs’ creed, and the Lord’s prayer, but was mterrupted with 
reproachful words, and required to answer plainly to the articles objected to him Upon 
which he appealed to an mdifferent judge he desired to be trird by the word of God, and 
before my lord governor, whose prisoner he was , but the yndictment being read, he confessing 
and offering to justify most of the articles objected agamst, was judged an obstinate heretic, 
and condemned to be burnt All the next mght he spent im prayer in the morning, two 
friars came to confess him, but he said he would have nothing to do with them, yet if he 
eould he would gladly speak with the learned man that preached the day before So he 
being sent to him, after much conference he asked him if he would receive the sacrament ¢ 
Wishart answered, he would most gladly do it if he mht have it as Christ had instituted 
xt, under both kinds, but the cardinal would not suffer the sicrament to be given him 
And so breakfast being brought, he discoursed to those that were present of the death of 
Christ, and the ends of the sacrament, and then having blessed and consecrated the elements, 
he took the sacrament lumsclf, and gave it to those that were with hm That being done, 
he would taste no other thing, but retired to his devotion Two hours after, the executioners 
came, and put on him a coat of black lincn, full of bags of powder, and carried lim out to 
the place of execution, which was before the cardinal’s castle He spake a little to the 
people, desiring them not to be offended at the good word of God, for the sufferings that 
followed it, 1t was the truc gospel of Christ that he had preached, and for which, with a 
most glad heart and mind, he now offered up his life The cardinal was set m state in a 
great window of his castle, looking on this sad spectacle When Wishart was tied to the 
stake, he cried aloud,“ O Saviour of the world, have mercy upon me! Father of Heaven, 
I recommend my spint into thy holy hands” So the executioners kindled the fire, but one 
perceiving after some time that ho was yet alive, encouraged him to call still on God, to 
whom he answered, “‘ The flame hath scorched my body, yct hath 1t not daunted my spint, 
but he who from yonder high place (looking up to the cardinal) beholdeth us with such 
pride, shall within few days he im the same as 1gnominiously as now he 18 seen proudly to 
rest limself.” The executione: drawing the cord that was about lus neck straiter, stopped 
bus breath so, that ho could speak no more, and his body was soon consumed by the fire, 
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Thus died chis eminent servant and witness of Christ, on whose sufferings I have enlarged 
the more, because they proved so fatal to the interests of the popish clergy, for not any one 
thing hastened forward the Reformation more than this did, and since he had both his edu- 
cation and ordination in England, a full account of him seems no impertinent digression 

The clergy rejoiced much at his death, and thought (according to the constant maxmm of 
all persecutors) that the} should live more at ease, now when Wishart was out of the way 
They magnified the cardinal for proceeding so vigorously, without, or rather against, the 
governor's orders- but the people did umiversally look on him as a martyr, and believed an 
extraordinary measure of God's spint had rested on him, since besides great innocency and 
purity of life lus predictions came so oft to pass, that he was believed a prophet as well as a 
saint, and the Reformation was now so much opened by his preaching, and that was so 
confirmed by his death, that the nation was generally possessed with the love of 1t The 
nobility were mightily offended with the cardinal, and said Wishart’s death was no less than 
murder, since the clergy, without a warrant from the secular power, could dispose of no 
man's life. so 1t came universally to be said, that he now deserved to die by the law, yet 
since he was too great for a Icgal trial, the kingdom being under the feeble government of a 
regency, it was fit private persons should undertake it , and 1t was given out, that the killing 
an usurper was always esteemed a commendable action, and so in that state of things they 
thought secret practices might be justified This agreemg so much with the temper of some 
an that nation, who had too much of the heat and forwardness of their country, a few gentle- 
men of quality, who had been ill used by the cardinal, consmred Ins death He was become 
generally hateful to the whole nation, and the marriage of his bastard daughter to the earl 
of Crawford's eldest son enraged the nolility the more against him , and his carnage towards 
them all was insolent and provoking These offended gentlemen came to St Andrews the 
29th of May, and the next morning they and their attendants, being but twelve in all, first 
attempted the gate of lus castlc, which they found open, and made 1 sure , and though there 
were no fewer than an hundred reckoned to be within the castle, yet they, hnowing the 
passages of the house, went with very little noise to the servants’ chambers, and turned them 
almost all out of doors, and, having thus made the castle sure, they went to the cardinal’s 
door He who till then was fast asleep, suspecting nothing, perceived at last by ther rude- 
ness that they were not his friends, and made his door fast against them So they sent for 
fire to set to it, upon which he treated with them, and upon assurance of life he opencd the 
door, but they rushing im, did most cruelly and treacherously murder hm <A tumult was 
raised in the town, and many of his friends came to rescue him, but the conspirators carned 
the dead body and exposed 1t io their view in the same window out of which he had not 
long before looked on when Wishart was burnt, which had been universally censured as a 
most indecent thing in a churchman to dehght m such a spectacle But those who con- 
demned this action, yet acknowledged Gods justice in so exemplary a punishment, and 
reflecting on Wishart’s last words, were the more confirmed in the opinion they had of lus 
sanctity This fact was differently censured , some justified it, and said 1t was only the 
kilhng of a mighty robber, others that were glad he was out of the way, yct condemned 
the manner of 1t as treacherous and inhuman And though some of the preachers did 
afterwards fly to that castle as a sanctuary, yet none of them were either actors or consenters 
to it 119 true they did generally extcnuate it, yet I do not find that any of them justified 
1t, The cxemplary and signal ends of almost all the conspirators, scarce any of them dying 
an ordinary death, made all peuple the more inclined to condemn it The day after the 
eardinal was killed, about one hundred and forty came into the castle, and prepared for a 
siege The house was well furnished in all things necessary, and it lying so near the sea, 
they expected help from king Henry, to whom they sent a messenger for his assistance, and 
declared for him So a siege following, they were so well supplied from England, that after 
five months the governor was glad to treat with them, apprehending much the footing the 
Enghsh might have, if those within, beng driven to extremnties, should receive a garrison 
from king Henry they had the governor also more at their mercy, for, as the cardinal had 
taken his eldest son mto his house, under the pretence of educating him, but really as his 
father’s hostage, designing likewise tv infuse im him a violent hatred of the new preachers, 
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so the conspirators, findmg him im the castle, kept him still to help them to better terms 
A treaty being agreed on, they demanded their pardon for what they had done, together 
with an absolution te be procured from Rome for the killing of the cardinal, and that the 
castle and the governor's son should remain in their hands till the absolution was brought 
over* Some of the preachers, apprehending the clergy might revenge the cardinal’s death 
on them, were forced to fly into the castle, but one of them, John Rough, (who was after. 
wards burnt in England in queen Mary’s time,) being so offended at the hcentiousness of 
the soldiers that were in the castle, who were a reproach to that which they pretended to 
favour, left them, and went away in one of the slups that brought provisions out of England 

When the absolution came from Rome, they excepted to 1t for some words 1n it, that called 
the killing of the cardinal crumen trremissiltle, an unpardonable crime, by which they said 
the absolution gave them no security, sce it was null :f the fact could not be pardoned 

The truth was, they were encouraged from England, so they refused to stand to the capitu- 
lation and rejected the absolution But some ships and soldiers being sent from France, the 
castle was besieged at land, and shut up also by sea, and, which was worst of all, a plague 
broke out within 1t, of which many died -Upon this, no help coming suddenly from England, 
they were forced to deliver up the place on no better terms, than that their lives should be 
spared, but they were to be banished Scotland, and never to return to1t The castle was 
demolished according to the canon law, that appoints all places where any cardinal 1s killed 
to be razed This was not completed this ycar, and not till two years after, only I thought 
it best to join the whole matter together and set 1t down all at once 

In November following, a new parhament was held, where toward the expense of the 

APmia- king's wars the convocation of the province of Canterbury granted a continuation 
ment sits = of the former subsidy of six shillings im the pound, to be paid nm two years But 
for the temporality, a subsidy was demanded from them of another kind There were m 
the kingdom several colleges, chapels, chantries, hospitals, and fraternities, consisting of 
Chapters and Secular priests, who enjoyed pensions for saying mass for the souls of those who 
Chantres had cndowed them Now the belicf of purgatory being left mdifferent, by the 
given tothe doctrine sct out by the bishops, and the trade of redeeming souls being con- 
ming demned, 1t was thought needless to keep up so many endowments to no purpose 
Those priests were also generally ill-affected to the king’s proceedings, since their trade was 
so much lessened by them , therefore many of them had been dealt with to make resigna- 
tions,—and four-and twenty of them had surrendered to the king It was found also that 
many of the founders of these houses had taken them into their own hands, and that the 
master, wardens, and governors of them had made agreements for them, and given leases of 
them , therefore now a subsidy being demanded, all these were given to the king by act of 
parhament,—which also confirmed the deeds that any had made to the king, empowerng 
him in any time of hus life to issue out commissions for seizing on these foundations, and 
taking them into his own possession, which being so seized on, should belong to the king 
and his successors for ever They also granted another subsidy for the war When all 
their business was done, the king came to the house and made a long speech, of which I 
cannot sufficiently wonder that no entry 1s made in the journals of the house of lords, yet 
it 18 not to be doubted but he made 1t, for 16 was published by Hall soon after 

When the speaker of the house of commons had presented the bills, with a speech full of 

respect and compliment, as 1s usual upon these occasions, the king answered, “Thanking 
The King's them for the subsidy, and the bill about the colleges and chantries , and assured 
speech to the them that he should take care both for supplying the mimsters, for encouraging 
Houses learning, and relieving the poor , and they should quickly perceive that in these 
things their expectations should be answered beyond what they either wished or desired 
And after he had expressed his affection to them, and the assurance he had of their duty and 
fidelity to him, he advised them to amend one thing, which was, that instead of charity and 
concord discord and division ruled everywhere He cited St Paul's words, ‘ That charity 
was gentle, and not envious, nor proud’ But when one called another heretic, and the 
other called him papist and plarisee, were these the signs of charity? The fault of this he 
charged chiefly on the fathers and teachers of the spiritualty, who preached one against 
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another, without charity or discretion , some being too stiff in their old Mumpsimus, others 
too busy and curious in their new Sumpsimus, and few preached the word of God truly 
and sincerely And how could the poor people lve in concord, when they sowed debate 
among them? Therefore he exhorted them to set forth God’s word by true preaching, and 
giving a good example, or else he, as God's vicar and high mimster, would see these enormities 
corrected, which if he dd not do, he was an unprofitable servant and an untrue officer Te 
next reproved them of the tumporality, who railed at their bishops and priests, whereas, if 
they had anything to lay to ther charge, they ought to declare 1t to the king or his council, 
and not take upon them tu judge such gh pots For though they had the Scripturcs 
given them in their mother tonguc, yet that was only to inform their own consc'ences, and 
instruct their children and families, but not to dispute, nor from thcnce to rail against priests 
and preachers, as some vain persons did Ice was sorry that such a jewel as the word of 
God was so 1ll used, that rhymes and songs were taken out of it , but much more sorry that 
men followed it so little, for charity was never faintcr, a godly life never less appcarcd, and 
God was never less revcrenced and worshipped Therefore he exhorted them to live as 
brethren in charity together, to love, drcad, and serve God, and then the love and union 
between him and them should never be dissolved” And so exhorting them to look to the 
execution of the laws which themselves had desired, he gave his royal assent to the bills, 
and dismissed the parhament 

The king gave at this time a commission to the bishops of Westminster, Worcester, and 
Chichester, and the chancellor of the court of augmentation, sir Edward North, contaimng, 
“‘ that whereas the king had founded many cathed:als, in which he had given large allow- 
ances, both to be distributed to the poor and to be laid out for the mending of the highways , 
to Canterbury onc hundred pounds for the pour, and forty pounds for the Inghways te 
Rochester twenty pounds for the poor, and twenty pounds for the lnghways to Westmin- 
ster, one hundred pounds for the poor, and forty pounds for the Inghways to Winchester, 
one hundred marks for the poor, and fifty for the hghways to Bustol, Glouccster, Chester, 
Burton upon Trent, Thornton, Peterborough, and Ely, twenty pounds a-piece for the poor, 
and as much for the highways to Worccstcr forty pounds for the poor, and forty pounds 
for the highways to Durham one hundied marks for the poor, and forty pounds for the 
highways and to Carlisle fiftecn pounds for the poo, and as much for the Inghways 1m all 
about five hundred and fifty pounds a year to the poor, and about four hundied pounds a year 
for the highways they were to inqure how this money was distributed , and, if they saw 
cause, they might order 1t to be apphed to any other use which they should judge more 
charitable and convenient, But what followcd upon this, does not appear by the records 

After the parliament was dissolved, the umiversities made their applications to the king, 

The King that they might not be included within the general words m the act of dissolution 

confirms the Of colleges, and fraternitics , and Dr Cox, tutor to the prince, wrotc to secretary 
Rights ofthe Paget to “ represent to the king the great want of schools, preachers, and houses 
Univeraties for orphans , that beggary would drive the clergy to flattery, superstition, and 
the old idolatry there were ravenous wolves about the king that would devour universities, 
cathedrals, and chantries, and a thousand times as much Posterity would wonder at such 
things, therefore he desired the universities might be secured from their spoils’ But the 
king did quickly free them from these fears 

Now I enter into the last ycar of thisking’sreign The warin France was managed with 
doubtful success, yet tho losses were greater on the English side And the forces being com- 
manded by the earl of Surrey, who was brave but unsuccessful, he was not only blamed 
but recalled, and the earl of Hertford sent to command in Ins room But he being a man of 
a high spirit, and disdaimng the earl of Hertford, who was now preferred bofore him, let 
fall some words of Ingh resentment and bitter contempt, which not long after wrought his 
run The king was now alone in tho war, which was very chargeable to him, and observ- 
ung the progress that the council of Trent was making, whore cardinal Pole being one of the 
legates, he had reason to look for some severe decree to be made against himself, since none 
of the heretics of Germany were so much hated by the court of Rome as he was _ therefore 
he listened to the counsels of peace And though he was not old, yet he felt such decays in 
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lus strength, that being extremely corpulent, he had no reason to think he could hve very 
long therefore, that he might not leave his young son involved in a war of auch 
consequence, peace was concluded in June, which was much to the king's honour, 
though the taking and keeping of Boulogne (which by this peace the king was to 
keep for exght years,) cost him above 1,300,000 pounds 
Upon the peace, the French admiral Annebault came over to England And now agam 
a resolution of going on with a reformation was set on foot for 1¢ was agreed 
plete ie between the king and the admiral, that m both kingdoms the mass should be 
ion ._ Changed into a commumon, and Cranmer was ordered to draw a form of it 
They also resolved to press the emperor to do the like in his domimions, otherwise 
to make war upon him But how tlus project failed, does not appear The ammosities 
which the former war had raised between the two kings were converted into a firm fnend- 
ship, which grew so strong on Francis’s part, that he never was scen glad at anything after 
he had the news of the king’s death 
But now one of the king’s angry fits took him at the reformers, so that there was a new 
prosccution of them Nicholas Shaxton, that was bishop of Salisbury, had been 
long a prisoner, but this year he had said in Ins imprisonment, 1n the counter in 
Bread-street, ‘* That Christ's natural body was not in the sacrament, but that it 
was a sign and memorial of his body that was crucified for us” Upon this he was indicted, 
and condemned to be burnt But the king eent the bishops of London and Worcester to 
deal with him to recant, which on the 9th of July he did, acknowledging, “ That that year 
he had fallen in ins old age in the heresy of the sacramentames But that he was now con- 
vineed of that error by their endeavours whom the king had sent to him And therefore he 
thanked the king for delivering him both ‘ from temporal and eternal fire,’ and subscribed a 
paper of articles, which will be found m the collection Upon tins he had his pardon and 
discharge sent him the 13th of July, and soon after preached a sermon at the burning of Anne 
Askew , and wrote a book in defence of the articles hc had subscmbed What 
ee 93 became of him all Edward VI’s time, I cannot tell, but I find he was a cruel 
persecutor and burner of protestants in queen Mary's days Yet it seems those 
to whom he went over did not consider him much, for they never raised him higher than to be 
suffragan to the bishop of Ely Others were also indicted upon the same statute, who got off 
by recantation, and were pardoned , but Anne Askew’s trial had a more bloody conclusion 
She was nobly descended, and educated beyond what was ordinary in that age to those of 
Thotroubles he: sex, but she was unfortunately married to one Kyme, who, being a violent 
ot Anne papist, drove her out of his house when he found she favoured the Reformation 
pete So she came to London, where information being piven of some words that she 
had spoken against the corporal presence in the sacrament, she was put in prison, upon 
which great applications were made by many of her friends to have her let out upon bail 
The bishop of J.ondon examined her, and, after much pains, she was brought to set her hand 
to a recantation, by which she acknowledged, “ that the natural body of Christ was present 
in the sacrament after the consecration, whether the priest were a good or an ill man, and 
that, whether 1t was presently consumed or reserved in the pix, 16 was the true body of 
Christ” Yet she added to her subscription, that she belioved all thimgs according to the 
catholic faith, and not otherwise With this the bishop was not satisfied, but after much 
ado, and many importunate addresses, she was bailed in the end of March ths year But, 
not long after that, she was again apprehended, and exammed before the king's council then 
at Greenwich, where she seemed very indifferent what they did with her She answered 
them in general words, upon which they could fix nothing, and made some sharp repartees 
upon the bishop of Winchester Some hked the wit and freedom of her discourse, but 
others thought she was too forward From thence she was sent to Newgate, where she 
wrote some devotions and letters that show her to have been a woman of most extraordinary 
parts She wrote to the king, “That as to the Lord’s supper she believed as much ag 
Ohbrist had said in it, and as much as the catholic church from him did teach” Upon 
Shaxton’s recantation they sent him to her to prevail with her, but she, instead of yielding 
to him, charged his inconstancy home upon him. She had been oft at court, and was much 
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favoured by many great ladies there, and 1¢ was believed the queen had showed kindness 
to her. So the lord-chancellor examined her of what favour or encouragement she had from 
any in the court, particularly from the duchess of Suffolk, the countess of Hertford, and 
some other ladies But he could draw nothing from her, save that one in livery had brought 
her some money, which he said came from two ladies in the court But they resolved to 
extort further confessréns from her, and therefore carrying her to the Tower, they caused 
her to be laid on the rack, and gave her a taste of it Yet she confessed nothmg That she 
was racked 1s very certain, for I find 1 m an original journal of the transactions in the 
Tower, written by Anthony Anthony, but Fox adds a passage that seems scarce credible, 
the thing 1s so extraordimary and so unlike the character of the lord chancellor, who, though 
Pee ae he was fiercely zealous for the old superstition, yet was otherwise a great person 
ihe cack it 18, that he commanded the lieutenant of the Tower to stretch her more, but 
he refused to doit, and, bemg furthcr pressed, told him plamly he would not do 
it The other threatened lim, but to no purpose, so the lord chancellor, throwing off his 
gown, drew the rack so severely, that he almost tore her body asunder yet could draw 
nothing from her, for she endured 1t with unusual paticnce and courage When the king 
heard this, he blamed the lord chancellor for Ins cruelty, and cxcused the heutenant of the 
Tower Fox does not vouch any warrant for tls, so that, though I havo set 1t down, yet 
I give no entire credit to 1t* 1f 1t was truc, 1t shows the strange influence of that religion, 
and that 1t corrupts the noblcst natures , yet the poor gentlewoman’s being racked wrought 
no pity in the king towards her, for he left her to be proceeded against according to the 
sentence She was carncd to the stake in Smithfield a little after that in a chair, not being 
And isburnt able to stand through the torments of the rack There were biought with her at 
with some the same time one Nicholas Beleman, a priest, John Adams, a tailor, and John 
others Lassels, one of the king’s servants (it 1s hkely he wa» the same person that had 
discovered queen Catherine [Ioward’s incontinency, for which all the popish party, to be 
sure, bore him no good-will) They were all convicted upon the statute of the Six Articles, 
for denying the corporal presence of Chnist in the sacrament When they were brought 
thither, Shaxton, to complete his apostasy, made a sermon of the sacrament, and mveighed 
against their errors That bemg ended, they were tied to the stake, and then the lord 
chancellor sent and offercd them their pardon, which was ready passed under the seal, if 
they would recant But they loved not their lives so well as to redeem them by the loss of 
a good conscience, and therefore'encouraging one another to suffer paticntly for the testimony 
of the truth so they endured to the last, and were made sacrifices by fire untoGod There 
were vaso two in Suffolk, and one in Norfolk, burnt on the same account a httle before this 
But that party at court, having incensed the king much against those heretics, resolved 
Ancwde 0 drive it further, and to work the ruin both of the archbishop of Canterbury 
signagunst and of the queen, concluding that if these attempts were successful, they should 
Cianmer carry everything else They therefore renewed their complaints of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and told the king, that though there were evident proofs ready to be brought 
against him, yet, because of his greatness, and the king’s carmage upon the former complaints, 
none durst appear against him, but if he were once put in the Tower, that men might hope 
to be heard, they undertook to bring full and clcar evidences of lus being a heretic ‘So the 
king consented that he should be the next day called before the council, and sent to the 
Tower if they saw cause for 1t And now they concluded him ruined _ but in the mght the 
king sent sir Anthony Denny to Lambeth, to bring the archbishop to speak with him, and 
when he came, the king told him what informations had been brought against him, and how 
far he had yielded to them that he should be sent to the Tower next day , and therefore 
desired to hear from himeelf what he had to say upon it Cranmer thanked him that he 
had not left him in the dark, to be surprised m a matter that concerned him so nearly He 
acknowledged the equity of the king’s proceedings, and all that he desired was, that he 


* Fox sets down a confession of Anne Askew’s, (per- his own hands, so there 1s no reason to question the truth 
haps Ascough was the mght name, for so1s the name of the of 1t, and Parsons, who detracts as much from Fox’s 
family in Lincolnshire written) 1n which she herself re- credit as he can, does not question this particular —F ur. 
lates this passage of the Lord Chancellor's racking her with man’s Correct 
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might be brought to make his answer: and that since he was to be questioned for some of 
his opinioiis, judges might be assigned who understood those matters. The king heard this 

The King's With astomshment, wondering to see a man so little concerned in his own 
great care of preservation, but pleasantly told him, “he was a fool that looked to his own 
him. safety so httle For did he think, that 1f he were once put in prison, abundance 
of false witnesses would not be suborned to ruin him, therefore, since he did not take care 
of himself, he would look to it” And so he ordered him to appear next day before the 
council, upon thew summons, and when things were objected to him, to say, that since he 
was a privy councillor, he desired they would use him as they would look to be used in the 
like case and therefore to move that his accusers might be brought face to face, and things 
be a httle better considered before he was sent to the Tower And if they refused to grant 
that, then he was to appeal personally to the king (who intended to be absent that day), 
and in token of 1t should show them the king’s seal-ring which he wore on hus finger, and 
was well known to them all So the king, giving him his ring, sent him privately home 
again Next morning, a messenger of the council came early, and summoned him to appear 
that day before the counci! So he went over, but was long kept waiting 1n the lobby before 
he was called in At this unusual sight many were astonished , but doctor Butts, the king’s 
physician, that loved Cranmer, and presumed more on a diseased king than others durst do, 
went and told the king what a strange thing he had seen ‘“ The primate of all England 
waiting at the council door, among the footmen and servants” So the king sent them word 
that he should be presently brought in, which being done, they said, that there were many 
informations against him , that all the heresies that were in England came from him and his 
chaplains To which he answered as the king had directed lum , but they insisting on what 
was before projected, he said he was sorry to be thus used by those with whom he had sate 
so long at that board, so that he must appeal from them to the king, and with that took 
out the king’s ring, and showed 1t Thuis put them in a wonderful confusion, but they all 
rose up and went to the king, who checked them severely for using the archbishop so 
unhandsomely He said, “ he thought he had a wiser council than now he found they were 
He protested, by the faith he owed to God, laying his hand on hus breast, that 1f a prince 
could be obliged by his subject, he was by the archbishop, and that he took him to be the 
most faithful subject he had, and the person to whom he was most beholden’ The duke of 
Norfolk made a trifling excuse, and said, they meant no harm to the archbishop, but only to 
vindicate his mnocency by such a trial, which would have freed him from the aspersions that 
were cast on him But the king answered, he would not suffer men that were so dear to 
him to be handled in that fashion He knew the factions that were among them, and the 
malice that some of them bore to others, which he would either extinguish or punish very 
speedily So he commanded them all to be reconciled to Cranmer , which was done with 
the outward ceremony of taking him by the hand, and was most real on his part, though 
Antiq Brt the other party did not so easily lay down the hatred they borelum Tlus I 
mn vita Crau- place at this time, though Parker, who related 1t, names no year nor time in 
mo which 1t was done, but he leads us very near 1t, by saying 1t was after the duke 
of Suffolk's death, and this being the only tame after that, in which the king was in an 1ll 
humour agaist the reformers, I conclude 1t fell out at this time * 

That party finding that 1t was in vain to push at Cranmer any more did never again 
Another de- @@deavour it , yet one design failing, they set on another against the queen She 
sign agunst was a great favourer of the reformers, and had frequently sermons in her privy- 
the Queen = chamber by some of those preachers, which were not secretly carned, but became 
generally known, when 1t came to the king's ears he took no notice of it, and the queen 
carried herself, in all other thigs, not only with an exact conduct, but with that wonderful 
care about the king’s person which became a wife that was raised by him to so great an 
honour, he was much taken with her, so that none durat adventure on making any com. 


* The story concerning Cranmer must belong to the the Duke of Suffolk’s death, which was in August that 
former year, for Butts, that bore o share in it, died on the year, must beplaced between August and November, 1545. 
17th of November, 1545, as appears by the inscnption on —Funman's Connect 
his tomb in Fulham Church, so this passage being after 
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ts against her Yet the king's distempers increasing, and his peevishnetss growing with 
a he became more uneasy, and whereas she had frequently used to talk to fam of 
religion, and defend the opmions of the reformers, m which he would sometimes pleasantly 
maintain the argument, now becommg more and more impatient, he took 1t 111 at her hands, 
and she had sometimes in the heat of discourse gone very far So one mght, after she had 
left him, the king bem displeased vonted 1t to the bishop of Winchester that stood by and 
he craftily and maliciously struck in with the king’s anger, and said all that he could 
devise against the queen, to drive his resentments higher, and took im the lord chan- 
cellor into the design, to assist him They filled the king’s head with many stories 
of the queen, and some of her ladies and said, they had favoured Anne Askew, and 
had heretical books amongst them , and he persuaded the king that they were traitors as 
well as heretics The matter went so far, that articles were drawn against her, which the 
king signed , for without that 1t was not safe for any to impeach the queen But the lord 
chancellor putting up that paper carelessly 1t dropped from him, and being taken up by one 
of the queen's party was carried to her Whether the king had really designed her ruin or not, 
18 differently represented by the writers who lived near that time But she seemg his hand 
to such a paper, had reason to conclude hersclf lost Yet by advice of onc of her friends, she 
went to see the king, who receiving her kindly, set on a discourse about rehgion But she 
answered, that women, by their first creation, were made subject to men, and they being 
made after the mage of God, as the women were after their image, ought to instruct their 
wives, who were to learn of them and she much more was to be taught by his majesty, who 
was a prince of such excellent ILarmng and wisdom “ Notso, by St Mary,” said the king, 
‘‘ you are become a doctor, able to instruct us, and not to be mstructed by us” To which 
she answercd, that 1t seemed he had much mistaken the freedom she had taken to argue with 
him, since she did xt partly to engage him in discourse, and so put over the timc, and make 
him forget his pain, and partly to receive instructions from lim, by which she had profited 
much ‘ And 18 1t even so?” said the king, “‘ then we are friends again” ‘So he embraced 
her with great affection, and sent her away with very tender assuranccs of his constant love 
to her But the next day had been appointed for carrying her and some of her ladies to the 
Tower The day being fair, the king went to take a little air in the gardcn, and sent for her 
to bear him company As they were together, the lord chancellor came in, having about 
forty of the guard with him, to have arrested the queen But the king stepped aside to 
him, and after a httle discourse he was heard to call him knave, fool, and beast, and he 
bade him get out of his sight The mnnocent queen, who understood not that her danger was 
so near, studied to mitigate the king’s displeasure, and mterceded for the lord chancellor 
But the king told her, she had no reason to plead for him 
So this design miscarried, which as 1t absulutcly dishcartened the papists, so 1t did totally 
alienate the king from them , and in particular from the bishop of Winchester, whose sight 
he could never after this endure But he made an humble submission to the king, which 
though 1t preserved him from further punishment, yct could not restore him to the king's 
favour But the duke of Norfolk, and his son the earl of Surrey*, fell under a deeper mis- 
The causes of £0rtune The duke of Norfolk had been long lord treasurer of England , he had 
the Duke of done great services to the crown on many signal occasions, and success had always 
Norfolk’s dw accompanied him His son the earl of Surrey was also a brave and noble per- 
es son, witty and learned to an high degrec, but did not command armies with 


* The earl of Surrey was one of the most accomplished 
gentlemen of his time, and the specimens we possess of 
his poetical genius give him a lnigh rank among our I n- 
glish bards ‘‘Surrey,’’ says Mr Warton, “ for his 
Juatness of thought, correctness of style, and punty of 
expression, may justly be pronounced the first English 
claamcal poet He unquestionably 1s the first polite 
writer of love verses in the language ” He was possessed 
of connderable mlitary skill, though one unfortunate 
reverse drew on him the personal dislike of the irascible 
Henry , and m romantic chivalry ho emulated the most 
renowned of the champions of old He was bed up with 


* 


Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond, the natural son of 
Henry VIII , and the warmest fnendship subsisted between 
them Their union was rendered closer by the marnage 
of Richmond with Surrey’s sister, but was early term- 
nated by the duke’s death when only seventeen —In 
1536, he 18 said to have made a tour on the continent, 
anito have maintained m arms at Florence the supenor 
beauty of that far Geraldine he celebrates 1n lus verses, 
and whom some suppose he first met there, while others 
imagine that he had known her from bis childhood, that 
18, 1f the conjecture of Horace Walpole, that she was the 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, be correct. 
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such suceess. He was much provoked at the earl of Hertford’s beg sent over to France in 
fis room, and upon that had said, “‘ That within a httle while they should smart for it,” 
with some other expressions that savoured of revenge, and a dislike of the king, and a hatred 
of the counsellors The duke of Norfolk had endeavoured to ally himself to the earl of 
Hertford, and to his brother sir Thomas Seymour, perceiving how much they were 1n the 
king’s favour, and how great an interest they were hke to have under the succeeding prince 

And therefore would have engaged his son, being then a widower, to marry that earl's 
daughter, and pressed his daughter, the duchess of Richmond, widow to the king’s natural 
gon, to marry sir Thomas Seymour But though the earl of Surrey advised hus sister to the 
marriage projected to her, yet he would not consent to that designed for himself, nor did the 
proposition about his sister take effect The Seymours could not but see the enmity the earl 
of Surrey bore them, and they might well be jealous of the greatness of that family , which 
was not only too big for a subject of itself, but was raised so gh by the dependence of the 
whole popish party, both at home and abroad, that they were hke to be very dangerous 
competitors for the chief government of affairs, if the king were once out of the way, whose 
Alisease was now growing so fast upon him, that he could not hve many weeks Nor 1s it 
unlikely that they persuaded the king, that if the earl of Surrey should marry the lady 
Mary, 1¢ mght embroil his son’s government, and perhaps run him _ And 1 was suggested, 
that he had some such high project in his thoughts, both by ls contmumg unmarned*, and 
by his using the arms of Edward the Confessor, which of late he had given in his coat with- 
out a diminution. But to complete the duke of Norfolk’s ruin, his duchess, who had com- 
plained of his using her ill, and had been separated from him about four years, turned 
informer against him His son and daughter were also 1n ill terms together So the sister 
informed all that she could against her brother And one Mrs Holland, for whom the duke 
‘was believed to have an unlawful affection, discovered all she knew, but all amounted to no 
more than some passionate expressions of the son, and some complaints of the father, who 
thought he was not beloved by the king and his councillors, and that he was ill-used in 
not being trusted with the secret of affairs And all persons being encouraged to bring 
informations agunst them, sir Richard Southwell charged the earl of Surrey m aome pomts 
that were of a higher nature, which the earl demed, and desired to be admitted, according to 
the martial law, to fight mm his shirt with Southwell But that not being granted, he and Ins 
father were committed to the Tower That which was most insisted on, was their giving the 
arms of Edward the Confessor, which were only to be given by the kings of England This 
the earl of Surrey justified, and said, they gave their arms according to the opimion of the 
king’s heralds But all excuses availing nothing, for Ins father and he were designed to be 
destroyed, upon reasons of statc, for which some colours were to be found out 


Doubts have been entertained whether this romantic 
journey ever took placc, since he was a marned man at 
tho time assigned to it, and Ehzabeth Fitzgerald (the far 
Geraldine) was thon ouly twelvo years old These 
apparent difficulties scem to us rather to confirm the story 
than to render 1t doubtful, and afford a very satisfactory 
reason why his romantic adoration was not rewarded by 
the hand of the far obycct, a circumstance that oxcited 
Mr Warton’s wonder Surrey, although marmed, was 
still a young and ardent cavalier, filled with the spint of 
chivalry which was then fast declimng Every gallant 
knight, marned or unmarned, delighted to celebrate the 
charms of some chosen fair, but we never heard of a 
husband celebrating his wife’s charms by his prowesa, 
although 1t was frequent to pay this homage to the wives 
of others, and this without the supposition of any impro- 
pniety or exciting any jealousy in the husband Surrey 
beng demrous of displaying Ins valour and skill in arms, 
and being but newly marned, chose, with a delicacy that 

ularly marked his character, a young girl of twelve 
yeare old for his chivalric mistress, to avoid exciting any 
fears of rivalry in the bosom of his wife Ho addressed 
his verses to @ creation of his fancy, and 1t 1s worthy of 
remark that some of those sonnets usually attributed to 
the inspiration of Geraldine, ere equally applicable to his 


wife, especially one in which allusion 1s made to his * little 
son ’? who was born in 1536, probably durmg his father’s 
absence 

Surrey, who had obtained considerable reputation as a 
military commander, and had been created a knight of the 
Garter, was made governor of Boulogne after the siege in 
1544 Sometime afterwards he made an attack ona French 
convoy, but was repulsed with loss, and this affuir so en- 
raged Henry, that, although he repaired the disaster by a 
very successful rencounter with a superior body of the 
enemy, the king never restored im to favour, but taking 
advantage of a pretence that bis presence was necessary 
before the council, to explain in person some alterations 
he had recommended 1n the defences of the town, he sent 
over the Larl of Hertford to supersede hin The rest of 
his story 18 related in the text 

Surrey 13 said to have been only twenty-seven at the 
time of his death, but as his birth cannot be fixed with 
more precision than as having taken place between 1515 
and 1520, his exact age 1s left uncertain —Ep 

* The earl of Surrey continued not long a widower, 
for his youngest son, afterwards earl of Northampton, is 
said to have heen at nurse at his father’s death —F'u~ 
man’s Connect 
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The earl of Surrey being but a commoner, was brought to his trial at Guildhall ; and put 
1547. |‘ upon an inquest of commoners consisting of nine kmghis and three esquires, by 
The Earl of Whom he was found guilty of high treason, and had sentence of death passed 
Surrey exe- upon him, which was executed onthe 19th of January at Tower-hill It was 
cuted generally condemned as an act of high injustice and severity, which loaded the 
Seymours with a popular odium that they could never overcome He was much pitied, 
being a man of great pits and high courage, with many other noble qualities 
But the king, who never hated nor ruimed anybody by halves, resolved to complete the 
, musfortunes of that family, by the attamder of the father And as all his eminent 
reine services were now forgotten, so the submissions he made could not allay a dis- 
the King pleasure that was only to be satisfied with his life and fortune He wrote to 
the king, protesting his innocency , “ That he had never a thought to his pre- 
Judice, and could not imagine what could be laid to Ins charge he had spent his whole hfe 
in his service, and did not know that ever he had offended any person, or that any were 
displeased with him, except for prosecuting the breakers of an act about the sacrament of the 
altar But in that, and in everything else, as he had been always obedient to the king’s 
laws, so he was resolved still to obey any laws he should make Ile desired he might be 
examined with his accusers face to face, before the king, or at least before his council, and 
if 1t did not appear that he was wrongfully accused, let him be pumshed as he deserved In 
conclusion, he begged the king would have pity on lim, and rnstore him to his favour, 
taking all his lands or goods from him, or as much of them as he pleased” Yet all this had 
no effect on the kmg So he was desired to make a more formal submission, which he did 
on the ]2th of January under his hand, ten privy councillors being witnesses In 1t he con~ 
fessed, ‘‘ First, lis discovering the secret of the king’s council Secondly, Ins concealing his 
son’s treason in using to give the arms of St Edward the Confessor, wlich did only belong 
to the king, and to which his son had no mght Thirdly, that he had ever since his father’s 
death borne in the first quarter of his arms the arms of England, with a difference of the 
labels of silver, that arc the proper arms of the prince, which was done 1n prejudice of the 
king and the prince, and gave occasion for disturbing or interrupting the succession to the 
crown of the realm This he acknow)edged was Ingh treason , he confessed he deserved to be 
attamted of high ticason, and humbly begged the king’s mercy and compassion ” Ile yielded 
to all this, hoping by such a submssion and compliance to have overcome the kings dis- 
pleasure, but his expectations failed him 
A parhament was callcd, the reason whereof was pretended to be the coronation of the 
The Parla- prince of Waks But it was thought the truc cause of calling it was to attaint 
ment meets the duke of Norfolk , for which they had not colour enough to do 1t1in a tral 
by his peers Thercfore an attainder by act of parliament was thought the better way so 
ut was moved, that the king intending to crown his son, prince of Wales, dered they would 
go on with all possible haste in the attaindcr of the duke of Norfolk, that so those places 
which he held by patent mht be disposed of by the king to such as he thought fit, who 
should assist at the coronation And upon this shght pretence, since a better could not be 
found, the bill of attaindcr was read the first time on the 18th of January , and on the 19th 
The Duke 224 20th 1t was read the second and tlird time and so passed in the house of 
of Norfolk lords, and was sent down to the commons,—who on the 24th sent it up also 
attainted passed On the 27th the lords were ordered to be in their robes, that the royal 
assent might-be given to it, which the lord chancellor, with some others Joined in commuis- 
sion, did give by virtue of the king’s letters patent And it had been executed the next 
morning, if the king’s death had not prevented 1t Upon what grounds this attainder was 
foundd I can only give this account from the thirty-fourth act of the first parhament of 
queen Mary, in which this act 1s declared null and void by the common law of the land , for 
I cannot find the act itself upon record In the act of repeal it 1s said, “* That there was no 
special matter in the act of attainder, but only general words of treasons and conspiracies , 
and that out of their care of the preservation of the king and the prince, they passed 1t 
Bat the act of repeal says also, that the only thing with which he was charged was, for 
bearing of arms, which he and his ancestors had borne both with and without the kingdom 
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Beth im the king's presence, and in the mght of his progemitors , which they might lawfully 
bear and oe by goed and wenn oti of soo it did appear. It 1s also added, 
that the king died after the date of the commission , that the king only empowered them to 
give ha assent, but did not give it himself, and that 1 did not appear by amy record that 
they gave 1t, That the king did not sgn the commusson with his own hand, his stamp 
bewmg only set to 1t,—and that not to the upper, but the nether part of 1t, contrary to the 
hang’s custom.” All these partiulars, though cleared afterwards, I mention now, because 
they give hght to this matter. 

As goon 2s the act was passed, a warrant was sent to the lieutenant of the Tower to cut 

His death Off bis head the next morning, but the king dying in the nrght, the heutenant 
prevented by could do nothing on that warrant And it seems it was not thought advisable 
the King’s. to begin the new king’s reign with such an odious execution and thus the duke 
of Norfolk escaped very narrowly Both parties descanted on this differently. The con- 
seientious papists said 1t was God's just judgment on him (who had mm all things followed 
the king’s pleasure, oftentimes against his own conscience) , that he should smart under that 
power which himself had helped so considerably to make it be raised so bngh The pro- 
testants could not but observe a hand of God in measuring out such a hard measure to him, 
that was so heavy on all those poor people that were questioned for heresy But Cranmer’s 
For carnage in this matter was suitable to the other parts of his life, for he withdrew 

to Croydon, and would not so much as be present in parliament when so unjust 

an act was passed , and his absence at this time was the more considerable, since the king 
was so dangerously ill that it must be concluded 1t could be no shght cause that made him 
withdraw at such atime But the duke of Norfolk had been his constant enemy, therefore 
he would not so much as be near the public councils, when so strange an act was passing 
But at the same time the bishop of Winchester was officiously hanging on 1n the court , and 
though he was forbid to come to council, yet always when the councillors went into the 
king’s bedchamber, he went with them to the door, to make the world believe he was still 
one of the number, and staying at the door till the rest came out, he returned with them 
But he was absolutely Jost in the king’s opmon 

Thero 1s but one other step of foreign business in this reign, which was an embassy sent 

The Empe- OVEr by the duke of Saxony, to let the king know of the league between the 
ror’s dengns pope and the emperor for the extirpation of hcresy,—and that the emperor was 
against the §=making war on him, and the other princes, m pursuance of that league, there- 
Frotestants fore he desired the king’s assistance But at the same time, the emperor did by 
his agents everywhere disown that the war was made upon a religious account, and said it 
was only to maintain the nghts of the empire, which those princes had affronted So the 
king answered, that as soon as it did appear to him that religion was the cause of the war, 
he would assist them But that which made this so involved was, that though at Rome the 
pope declared 1t was a holy war, and ordered prayers and processions to be made for success , 
yet the emperor in all lus declarations took no notice of religion He had also divided the 
protestant party, so that some of them joined with him, and others were neutrals And 
when m Germany itself this matter was so little understood, 1t was easy tu abuse strangers 
by giving them a wrong account of 1t 

The king was now overgrown with corpulency and fatness, so that he became more and 
more unwieldy He could not go up or down stairs, but as he was raised up, or 
let down by an engine, and an old sore in ins leg became very uneasy to him, 
so that all the humours in his body sinking down into his leg, he was much pained, 
and became exceeding froward and intractable, to which his excusable severity to the duke 
of Norfolk and his son may be in a great measure imputed His servants durst scarce speak 
to him to put him in mind of his approaching end and an act of parhament which was made 
for the security of the king’s hfe, had some words in 1t against the foretelling of his death , 
which made every one afraid to speak to him of it, lest he m his angry and imperious 
humours should have ordered them to be indicted upon that statute But he felt nature 
declining apace, and so made the will that he had left behind him at bis last gomg into 
France, be written over again , with this only difference, that Gardiner bishop-of Winchester, 


The King’s 
sickness 
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whom he had appointed one of the executors of his will, and of the councillors to his son, tH 
he came of age, was now left out : of which, when mr Anthony Brown put the king m mind, 
apprehending 1t was only an omission, he answered, “ That he knew Gardmer’s temper well 
enough, and though he could govern him, yet none of them would be able to do it , and that 
he would give them much trouble” And when Brown at another time repeated the motion 
to the king, he told him, if he spake more of that he would stnke him out of his will too 
The will was said to be signed the 30th of December It 1s printed at large by Fuller, and 
the most material parts of 1t by Heyhn So I need say little of it, only the most mgnal 
clause 1n 1¢ was, that he excluded the line of Scotland out of the succession, and preferred 
the two daughters of the French queen by Charles Brandon to them and this leads me to 
discover several things concerning this will, which have been hitherto unknown I draw 
them from a letter wntten to sr Wilham Cecil, then secretary of state to queen Elizabeth, 
(afterwards lord Burleigh,) by Wiliam Maitland of Leithimgtoun, secretary of state to the 
queen of Scotland This Maitland was accounted a man of the greatest parts of any in lus 
natron at that time, though his treachery in turmng over to the party that was against the 
queen very much blemshed his other qualities but he expiated his fault by a real 
repentance , which appeared in his returning to Ins duty, and losing all afterwards in her 

Collect quarrel Has letter will be found in the collection The substance and design 
Numb. 30 _— of 1¢ 18, to clear the mght his mistress had to the crown of England, in case the 

His latter queen should die without heirs of her body Thercin after he had answered other 
wills forgers Ghyections, he comes to this of the will To it he says, “ That according to the 
act of parliament, the king’s will was to be signed with his own hand, but this will was only 
signed by the stamp Then the king never ordered the stamp to be put to it he had been 
oft desired to sign st, but had always put 1t off, but when they saw his death approaching, 
one Wilham Clark servant to Thomas Hennage put the stamp to it, and some gentlemen 
that were waiting without, were called in to sign it as a witness For this he appealed to 
the deposition ot the lord Paget, and desired the marqms of Winchester, and Northampton, 
the earl of Pembroke, sir William Petre, sir Henry Nevil, sir Maurice Berkeley, sir Anthony 
Denny, doctor Rutts, and some others, might be examined, and that their depositions might 
be entered in the chancery Ile also appealed to the uriginal will, by which 1t would appear, 
that 1t was not signed but only stamped, and that not bemg according to the act of 
parliament, which in such extraordinary things must be taken, the will was of no force” 
Thus 1t appears what vulgar crrors pass upon the world and though for seventy-five years 
the Scottish race has enjoyed the crown of England, and after so long a possession 1t 1s very 
superfluous to clear a title which 1s universally acknowledged , yet the reader will not be 
ull pleased to see how ill-grounded that pretence was, which some managed very seditiously 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, for excluding that line 

But if this will was not signed by the king, other grants were certainly made by him on 
his death-bed onc was to the city of London of 500 marks a year, for endowing an hospital 
which was called Chnist’s hospital, and he ordered the church of the Franciscans a little 
within Newgate to be opened, which he gave to the hospital Tlis was done on the 3d of 
January Another was of Trinity College in Cambndge, one of the noblest foundations in 
Christendom He continued in a decay till the 27th of the month , and then many signs of 
lus approaching end appearing, few would adventure on so unwelcome a thing as to put him 
in mind of his change then imminent but sir Anthony Denny had the honesty and courage 
to do 1t, and desired him to prepare for death, and remember his former life, and to call on 
God for mcrcy through Jesus Chmst Upon which the king expressed his grief for the sins 
of his past life, yct he said he trusted in the mercies of Christ, which were greater than they 
were Then Denny asked him if any churchman should be sent for, and he said if any it 
should be archbishop Cranmer and after he had rested a httle, finding his spmts decay 
apace, he ordered lum to be sent for to Croydon, where he was then But before he could 
eome the king was speechless so Cranmer dosired him to give some sign of his dying in the 
faith of Christ, upon which he squeezed his hand, and soon after died , after he had reigned 
thirty-seven years and ninc months, in the six-and fifticth year of his age His death was 
kept up three days, for the journals of the house of lords show, that they continucd reading 
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bills and going on in busmess till the 31st, and no sooner did the lord chancellor signify to’ 
them that the king was dead, and that the parhament was thereby diseolved It 18 certain 
the parkament had no being after the kmg’s breath was out, 20 their sitting till the 3let 
shows that the king’s death was not generally known all those three days The reasons of 
concealing it so long might either be, that they were considering what to do with the duke 
of Norfolk, or that the Seymours were laying their matters so as to be secure in the 
government before they published the king’s death I shall not adventure on adding any 
further character of him to that which 1s done with so much wit and judgment by the lord 
Herbert, but shall refer the reader wholly to him, only adding an account of the blackest 
part of it, the attamders that passed the last thirteen years of his hfe which are 
comprehended within this book, of which I have cast over.the relation to the conclusion of 1t 

In the latter part of his reign there were many things that seem great severities, especially 

" a they are represented by the writers of the Roman party, whose relations are 
of the King’s 20t a little strengthened by the famt excuscs and the mistaken accounts that 
seventies | most of the Protestant historians have made The king was naturally impetuous 
against the §= and could not bear provocation , the times were very ticklish , his subyects were 
Popealt Party generally addicted to the old superstition, especially in the northern parts, the 
monks and friars were both numerous and wealthy , the pope was his implacable enemy, the 
emperor was a formidable prince, and being then master of the Netherlands had many 
advantages for the war he designed against England Cardinal Pole, his kinsman, was going 
ever all the courts of Chnstendom, to persuade a league against England, as being a thin 
ef groater necessity and merit than a war against the Turk Tlus bemg without the least 
aggravation the state of affairs at that time, 1t must be confessed that he wassore put toit A 
superstition that was so blind and headstrong, and enemies that were both so powerful, so 
spiteful, and so industrious, made rigour necessary , nor is any general of an army more con- 
cerned to deal severely with spies and intelligencers, than he was to proceed against all the pope’s 
adherents, or such as kept correspondence with Pole He had observed in history, that upon 
much less provocation than himself had given not only several emperors and foreign princes 
had been dispossessed of their dominions, but two of lis own ancestors Henry II and King 
John had been driven to great extremities, and forced to unusual and most indecent sub- 
missions by the means of the popes and their clergy 

The pope's power over the clergy was so absolute, and their dependence and obedience to 
him was so implicit, and the popish clergy had so great an interest im the superstitious 
multitude, whose consciences they governed, that nothing but a stronger passion could either 
tame the clergy or quiet the people If there had been the least hope of :mpunity, the last 
part of his reign would have been one continued rebellion , therefore to prevent a more pro- 
fuse effusion of blood 1t seemed necessary to execute laws severely in some particular instances 

There 1s one calumny that runs in a thread through all the Instorans of the popish side, 
which not a few of our own have ignorantly taken up, that many were put to death for not 
swearing the king’s supremacy _It 18 an impudent falsehood, for not so much as one person 
suffered on that account, nor was there any law for any such oath before the parliament in 
the twenty-eighth year of the king’s reign, when the unsufferable bull of pope Paul III. 
engaged lim to look a little more to his own saftty Then indeed in the oath for maintaining 
the succession of the crown, the subjects were required, under thie pains of treason, to swear 
that the king was supreme head of the church of England, but that was not mentioned m 
the former oath that was made in the twenty-fifth and enacted in the twenty-sixth year of his 
reign. It cannot but be confessed, that to enact under pain of death that none should deny 
the king’s titles, and to proceed upon that against offenders, 1s a very different thing from 
forcing them to swear the king to be the supreme head of the church 

The first instance of these capital proceedings was in Easter Term, in the beginning of the 
ome Carthiie twenty-seventh year of lus reign Three prors and a monk of the Carthusian 
sansexecuud order, were then indicted of treason, for saying that the king was not supreme 
for denying head under Christ of the church of England These were John Houghton pnor of 
esol : the Charter-house near London, Augustin Webster pmor of Axholme, Robert 

Laurence prior of BevolJ, and Richard Reynolds a monk of Sion this last was 
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esteemed a learned man for that time and that order They were tned in Westminster-hall 
, by a commission of Oyer and Termimer, they pleaded not guilty, but the jury found them 
{ guilty, aud yudgment was given that they should suffer as traitors The record mentions no 
} other particulars, but the writers of the popieh side make a splendid recital of the courage 
and constancy they expressed both in ther trial and at their death It was no difficult 
thing for men so used to the legend, and the making of fine stories for the saints and martyrs 
of their orders, to dress up such narratives with much pomp, but as their pleading not 
guilty to the indictment shows no extraordinary resolution, so the account that 1s given by 
them of one Hall, a secular priest that died with them, 1s so false, that there 18 good reason 
to suspect all He 1s said to have suffered on the same account, but the record of his 
attainder gives a very different relation of 16 
He and Robert Feron were indicted at the same time “ for having said many spiteful and 
And Heli, *teasonable things, as that the king was a tyrant, an heretic, a robber, and an 
Priest forcon- adulterer , that they hoped he should die such a death as king John, and Richard 
apiring against TTT died, that they looked when those in Ireland and Wales should imvade 
the King = England, and they were assured that three parts of four m England would be 
against the king, they also said that they should never live mernly till the king and the 
rulers were plucked by the pates and brought to the pot, and that 1t would never be well 
with the church till that was done” Hall had not only said tins, but had also wntten it to 
Feron the 10th of March that ycar When they were brought to the bar, they at first 
pleaded not guilty , but full proof being brought, they themselves confessed the indictment 
before the jury went aside, and put themselves on the king's mercy, upon which, this being 
an imagining and contriving both war against the king, and the king’s death, judgment was 
given as in cases of treason, but no mention being made of Feron’s death, 1t seems he had 
his pardon Hall suffered with the four Carthusians, who were hanged in their habits 
They proceeded no further in Easter-term , but mm Trimty-term there was anothcr com- 
Three other Mission of Oyer and Terminer, by which Humphrey Middlemore, Wilham 
Monks exe Exmew, and Scbastian Nudigate, three monks of the Charter-house near London, 
cuted were indicted of treason, for having said on the 25th of May, “‘ that they neither 
could nor would consent to be obedient to the king’s hnghncss, as true, lawful, and obedient 
subjects, to take him to be supremc head on earth of the church of England” They all 
pleaded not guilty, but were found guilty by the jury, and judgment was given When 
they were condemned, they desired that they might receive the body of Christ before their 
death But (as Judge Spelman writ) the court would not grant it, since that was never 
done in such cases, but by order from the kmg Two days after that they were executed, 
Two other monks of that same order, John Rochester and James Wolver, suftered on the 
same account at York, im May this year Ten other Carthusian monks were shut up within 
their cells, where nine of them diced the tenth was hanged in the beginning of August 
Concerning those persons, I find this said in some original letters, that they had brought 
over into England, and vended im it, some books that were written beyond sea, against the 
king’s marrage, and his other proceedings, which being found in their house, they were 
pressed to peruse the books that were written for the king, but obstimately refused to do it, 
they had also been involved 1n the business of the Maid of Kent, for which, though all the 
accomplices in 1t, except those who suffered for 1t, were pardoned by act of parliament, yet 
such as had been concerned 1n 1t were still under Jealousy, and 1t 1» no wonder that upon new 
provocations they met with the uttermost rigour of the law 
These trials made way for two others that were more signal of the bishop of Rochester 
Fishers and sir Thomas More The first of these had been a prisoner above a year, and 
Tral and © was very severely used , he complained in his letters to Cromwell that he had 
Death neither clothes nor fire, beg then about fourscore This was understood at 
Rome , and upon it pope Clement, by an officious kindness to him, or rather in spite to king 
Henry, declared him a cardinal, and sent him a red hat Whenthe king knew this, he sent 
to examine him about it, but he protested he had used no endeavours to procure it, and 
valued it so httle, that 1f the hat were lying at his feet, he would not take 1t up ‘It never 
came nearer him than Picardy yet this did precipitate his ruin, but if he had kept his 
VOL s 
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opinion of the king's sapremacy to himeelf, they could not have proceeded farther. He 
would not do that, but did upon several occasions speak against it, so he was brought to his 
terial on the 17th of June The lord chancellor, the duke of Suffolk, and some otber lords, 
together With the judges, sate upon him by a commission of oyer and termmmer. He pleaded 
not guilty , but being found guilty, judgment was passed on him to die as a traitor, but he 
was by a warrant from the king beheaded Upon the 22nd of June, being the day of his 
execution, he dressed himself with more than ordinary care, and when his man took notice 
of it, he told him he was to be that day a bridegroom As he was led to the place of 
execution, beimg stopped in the way by the crowd, he opened his New Testament, and prayed 
to this purpose, that as that book had been his companion and chief comfort in his imprigon- 
ment, so then some place might turn up to him that might comfort him 1n hus last passa 
This being said, he opened the book at a venture, in which these words of St John’s Gospel 
turned up ‘“ This 18 hfe eternal, to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent” So he shut the book with much satisfaction, and all the way was repeating and 
meditating on them When he came to the scaffold he pronounced the “Te Deum ,” and 
after some other devotions, lis head was cut off 
Thus died John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, in the 80th year of his age He was a 
learned and devout man, but much addicted to the superstitions i which he had 
Rag Charac- teen bred up, and that led him to great severities against all that opposed them 
He had been for many years confessor to the king’s grandmother, the countess of 
Richmond, and 1t was believed that he persuaded her to those noble designs for the 
advancement of learning, of founding two colleges in Cambridge, St John’s and Christ's 
college, and divinity professors in both universities. And in acknowledgment of this, he was 
chosen chancellor of the university of Cambridge Henry VII gave him the bishopric of 
Rochester, which he, following the rule of the pmmuitive church, would never change for a 
better he used to say his church was Ins wife, and he would never part with her, because 
she was poor He continued in great favour with the king till the business of the divorce, 
was set on foot , and then he adhered so firmly to the queen’s cause and the pope’s supremacy 
that he was carried by that headlong mto great errors, as appears by the business of the 
Maid of Kent Many thought the king ought to have proceeded against him rather upon 
that, which was a point of state, than upon the supremacy, which was matter of conscience 
But the king was resolved to let all his subjects see there was no mercy to be expected by 
any that denied his being supreme head of the church, and therefore made him and More 
two examples for terrifymg the rest This bemg much censured beyond sea, Gardiner, 
that was never wanting in the most servile compliances, wrote a vindication of the king’s 
proceedings The lord Herbert had 1t in his hands, and tells us 1t was written in elegant 
Latin, but that he thought 1t too long, and others yudged 1¢ was too vehement, to be mnserted 
1b his history 
On the Ist of July, sr Thomas More was brought to his tnal The special matter in his 
More's ‘Tral indictment 1s, that on the 7th of May preceding, before Cromwell, Bedyll, and some 
and Death Others that were pressing him concerning the king’s supremacy, he said he would 
not meddle with any such matter, and was fully resolved to serve God, and think 
upon his passion, and his own passage out of this world He had also sent divers messages 
by one George Gold to Fisher, to encourage him in his obstinacy, and said, “The act of 
parliament 1s hke a sword with two edges, for 1f a man answer one way, 1¢ will confound his 
soul, and if he answer another way, 1t will confound his body” He had said the same thing 
on the 3rd of June, in the hearing of the lord chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and others , 
and that he would not be the occasion of the shortening his own hfe And when Rich, the 
king’s solicitor, came to deal with him further about 1t, but protested that he came not with 
any authority to examme hrm, they discoursed the matter fully , Rich pressed him, “ that 
since the parliament had enacted that the king was supreme head, the subjects ought to 
agree to it, and said Rich, what 1f the parhament should declare me king, would you not 
acknowledge me? I would, said More, Qua (as 1¢ 18 in the indictment) Rew per Parisa- 
mentum fiers potest, et per Parlamentum deprwars, but More turned the argument on Rich, 
and said, what if the parliament made an act that God was not God? Rich acknowledged 
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% could nof bind but replied to More, that since he would acknowledge lum king, 1f he 
were made so by act of parliament, why would he not acknowledge the king supreme head, 
since 1t was enacted by parhament. To that More answered, that the parhament had 
power to make a king, and the people were bound to acknowledge him, whom they made , 
but for the supremacy, though the parliament had enacted it, yet those in foreign parts had 
never assented to 1t” This was carned by Rich to the king, and all these particulars were 
laid together, and judged to amount toa demal of the supremacy Judge Spelman wnit, 
that More being on his tnal, pleaded strongly against the statute that made 1t treason to 
deny the supremacy, and argued that the king could not be supreme head of the church 
when he was brought to the bar, he pleaded not guilty, but bemg found guilty, judgment 
‘was given against him asa traitor He received 1t with that equal temper of mind, which 
he had showed 1n both conditions of hfe, and then set himsclf wholly to prepare for death , 
he expressed great contempt of the world, and that he was weary of life, and longed for 
death , which was so little ternble to him, that his ordinary facetiousness remained with him 
even on the scaffold It was censured by many as light and undecent, but others said, that 
way having been so natural to him on all other occasions, 1t was not at all affected , but 
showed that death did no way discompose him, and could not so much as put him out of his 
ordinary humour Yet his rallying everything on the scaffold, was thought to have more of 
the Stoic than the Chnstian in it After some time spent in sccret devotions, he was 
beheaded on the 6th of July 

Thus did sir Thomas More end lus days, in the 53d year of his age* He was a man of 

His Che. 72%° virtues, and excellent parts in his youth he had freer thoughts of things, 
vacter «#8 appears by hus Utopia, and his letters to Erasmus, but afterwards he became 

superstitiously devoted to the interests and passions of the popish clergy and as 

he served them when he was m authority, even to assist them 1n all their cruelties , so he 
employed his pen in the same cause, both in writing against all the new opmmons in general, 
and in particular against Tindal, Fnth, and Barnes, as also an unknown writer, who seemed 
of neither party, but reproved the corruptions of the clergy, and condemned their cruel 
proceedings More was no divine at all, and it 13 plain to any that reads Ins writings, that 
he knew nothing of antiquity, beyond the quotations he found in the canon law, and in the 
master of tho sentences , (only he had read some of St Austins treatises), for upon all 
points of controversy, he quotes only what he found in these collections , nor was he at all 
conversant in the critical learning upon the Scriptures, but his peculiar exccllency m wnting 
was, that he had a natural easy expression, and presented all the opimions of popery with 
their fair side to the reader, disguising or concealing the black side of them with great art , 
and was no less dexterous im exposing all the 111 consequences that could follow on the 
doctrine of the reformers and had upon all occasions great store of pleasant tales, which he 
apphed wittily to his purpose And in this consists the great strength of his wntings, which 
were designed rather for the rabble, than for learned men But for justice, contempt of 
money, humility, and a true generosity of mind, he was an example to the age in which he 
lived 

But there 1s one thing unjustly added to the praise of these two great men, or rather 
feigned, on design to lessen the king’s honour, that Fisher and he penned the book which 
the king wrote agaist Luther This Sanders first published, and Bellarmin and others since 
have taken 1t up upon his authority Strangers may be pardoned such errors, but they are 
inexcusable m an Enghshman For in More’s printed works there 1s a letter written by him 
out of the Tower to Cromwell, m which he gives an account of his behaviour concerning 
the king’s divorce and supremacy among other particulars one 1s, “ that when the king 
showed him his book against Luther, in which he had asserted the pope’s primacy to be of 
divme right, More desired him to leave 1t out, since as there had been many contests 
between popes and other princes, so there might fall m some between the pope and the 
king , therefore he thought 1t was not fit for the king to pubhsh anything which might be 
afterwards made use of against himself and advised him either to leave out that pomt, or 


* The year of ar Thomas More’s birth 1s not certam, Ingher, others say 1480, and others 1481 —Futman’s 
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to touch it very tenderly , but the king would not follow his counsel, bemg perhaps so fond 
of what he had wnt, that he would rather run himself upon a great mconvenience, than 
leave out ~pything that he fancied so well wntten” This shows that More knew that book 
was written by the king’s own pen“, and either Sanders never read this, or maliciously 
concealed it, lest 1t should discover his foul dealing 

These executions so terrified all people, that there were no further provocations given ; 
and all persons cither took the oaths, or did so dexterously conceal their opinions, that till 
the rebellions of Lincolnshire, and the north, broke out, none suffered after this upon a 
public account But when these were quieted, then the king resolved to make the chief 
authors and leaders of those commotions public examples to the rest The duke of Norfolk 
proceeded against many of them by martial law , there were also tnals at common law of a 
great many more that were taken prisoners, and sent up to London The lords Darcy and 

Attamdern Lussey were tried by their peers, the marquis of Exeter sitting steward And a 
after the Re. Commission of oyer and terminer being issued out for the trial of the rest, Sir 
bellion was Robert Constable, Sir John Bulmer and hus lady, Sir Francis Pigot, Sir Stephon 
quieted Hamilton, and Sir Thomas Piercy, and Ask, that had been their captain , with 
the abbots of Whalley, Jerveux, Bridhngton, Lenton, Woburn, and Kingstead, and 
Mackrall the monk, that first raised the Lincolnshire rebellion, with sixteen more, were 
indicted of ngh treason, for the late rebellions And after all the steps of the rebellion were 
reckoned up, 1t 18 added in the indictment, that they had mct together on the 17th of 
January, and consulted how to renew it, and prosecute 1t further, being encouraged by the 
new meings that were then in the north, by which they had forfeited all the favour, to 
which they could have pretended, by virtue of the indemnity that was granted in the end of 
December, and of the pardons winch they had taken out They were all found guilty, and 
had judgment as in cases of treason, divers of them were carried down into Lincolnshire 
and Yorkslure, and executed in the places where their treasons were committed , but most 
of them suffered at London, and among others the lady Bulmer, (whom others call Sir John 
Bulmer’s harlot) was burnt for 1t in Smithfield 

The only censure that passed on tins was, that advantages were taken on too shght 
grounds to break the king's indemmty and pardon, since 1t does not appear 
that after their pardon they did anythmg more than meet and consult But 
the kingdom was so shaken with that rebellion, that if 1t had not been for the 
great conduct of the duke of Norfolk, the king had by all appearance lost ns crown And 
it will not seem strange that a king, (especially so tempered as this was,) had a mind to 
strike terror into the rcst of his subyects, by some signal examples, and to put out of the 
way the chief leaders of that design nor was it to be wondered at, that the abbots and 
other clergymen who had been so active m that commotion, were severely handled It was 
by their means that the discontents were chiefly fumented , they had taken all the oaths 
that were enjoined them, and yet continued to be still practising against the state , which, 
as it was lughly contrary to the peaceable doctnnes of the Chmstian religion, so 1t was m a 
special manner contrary to the rules which they professcd , that obliged them to forsake 
the world, and to follow a religious and spiritual course of hfe 

The next example of justice was a year after this, of one Forrest, an Observant fmar He 

Forrest's had bcen, as Sandeis says, confessor to queen Katharine, but 1t seems departed 
equivocation from her interests, for he msinuated himeelf so into the king, that he recovered 
and heresy =~ ing good opmmion Being an ignorant and lewd man, he was accounted by the 
better sort of that house to which he belonged, 1n Greenwich, a reproach to ther order 
(Concerning this, I have seen a large account in an orpinal letter, wntten by a brother of 
the same house) Having regained the king's good opimon, he put all those who had 
favoured the divorce under great fears, for he proceeded cruelly against them And one 
Rainscroft, being suspected to have given secret intelligence of what was done among 
them, was shut up, and so hardly used that he died in their hands, which was (as that 
letter relates) done by friar Forrest’s means This friar was found to have demied the king’s 
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supremacy , for, though he himself had sworn it, yet he had mfused it into many in confes- 
sion, that the king was not the supreme head of the church Bung questioned for these 
pract ces, which were so contrary to the oath that he had taken, he answercd, “that he took 
that oath with his outward man, but his inward man had never consented to 1t’ —(Hall ) 
Being brought to his trial, and accused of several heretical opinions that he held, he submitted 
himself to the church Upon this he had more freedom allowed him im the prison, but 
some coming to him, diverted him from the submission he had offered, so that whcn the 
paper of abjuration was brought him, he refused to set Ins hand to1t upon which he was 
judged an obstinate heretic The records of these proceedings are lost , but the bouks of that 
time say, that he demed the gospel it 1s hke 1f was upon that pretence, that without the 
determination of the church 1t had no authority, upon winch several wnters of the Roman 
communion have said undecent and scandalous things of the Holy Scriptures Ile was 
brought to Smithfield, where were present the lords of the council, to offer lim lus 
pardon if he would abjure Latimer made a sermon against Ins enors, and studied to 
persuade him to recant , but he continucd in lis former opinions, so he was put to death in 
& most severe manner He was hanged in a chain about Ins middle, and the great image 
that was brought out of Wales was broken to pieces, and served for fuel to burn lim = =He 
showed great unquietness of mind, and ended lus hfe m an ungodly manner, as Tall says, 
who adds this character ofhim “that he had httle knowledge of God and lus sincere truth, 
and less trust in him at his ending ” 

In winter that year a correspondence was discovered with cardinal Pole, who was bare- 
The proceed- faced in his treasonable designs against the king lis brothcr, sir Geoftrey Pole, 
ingsaganst discovercd the whole plot For which the marquis of Exctcr, (that was the 
Cardinal == king’s cousin german by his mother, who was Edward LV ’s daughter,) the lord 
Polesfnends Wontacute, the cardinals brother, sir Geoffrey Pole, and six Ldward Ncvill, were 
sent to the Tower in the beginning of November They were accused for having main- 
tained a correspondence with the cardinal, and for expressing a hatred of the king, with a 
dishke of his procecdings, and a readiness to rise upon any good oppoitumty that nnght 
offer itself 

The special mattcr brought agamst the lord Montacute, and the marquis of Exeter, who 
were tried by thur-peers on the 2nd and 3rd of Deccmber, m the thirtieth year of this reign, 
8, “ that whercas Cardinal Pole, and others, had cast off their allcgiance to the king, and 
gone and submitted themselves to the pope, the king’s mortal enemy, the Jord Montacute 
did, on the 24th of July, in the twenty eighth year of the king’s reign, a fw months before 
the rebellion broke out, say that he hked well the proceedings of lis brother the cardial, 
but did not like the procecdings of the realm, and suid, I trust to sco a change of thus 
world , I trust to have a fair day upon those knavcs that rule about the king, and I trust 
to eee a merry world one day” Words to the same purpose were also charged on the 
marquis The lord Montacute further said, “ 1 would I were over the sca with my brother, 
for this world will one day come to stripes it must needs so come to pass, and I fear 
we shall lack nothing so much as honest men’ Ife also said,‘ he had dicamed that the 
king was dead, and though he was not yet dead, he would die suddenly, one day hus leg 
will kill him, and then we shall have jolly stirring , saying also, that he nc vcr had loved him 
from his childhood, and that cardinil Wolscv would have been an honest man, if he had had 
an honest master” And the king having said to the lords he would leave tlcm one day, 
having some apprehensions he might shortly du, that lord said, “ 1f he will scrve us so, we 
shall be happily md, a time will come, I fcar, we shill not tarry the timc, we shall do well 
enough” He had also said,‘ he was sorry the lord Abergaveny was dcad, fur he could 
have made ten thousand men, and for Ins part he would go and live im the west, where the 
marquis of Excter wis strong,” and had also said, upon the breaking of the northern rcbel- 
hon, “that the lord Darcy played the fool, for he went to pluck away the counal, but he 
should have begun with the head first, but I beshrew him for leaving off so soon” ‘These 
were the words charged on those lords, as clear discoveries of their treasonabl. designs , and 
that they knew of the rebellion that brake out, and only intended to have kept it off to a 
fitter opportunity They were alyo accused of correspondence with cardinal Pole, that was 
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the king's deelared enemy. Upon these points the lords pleaded not guilty, but were found 
guilty by their peers, and so judgment was given 

On the 4th of December were mdicted sw Geoffrey Pole, for holding correspondence with 
his brother the cardinal, and saying that he approved of his proceedings, but not of the 
king's , sr Edward Nevill, brother to the lord Abergaveny, for saying the king was a 
beast, and worse than a beast , George Crofts, chancellor of the cathedral of Chichester, for 
saying the king was not, but the pope was, supreme head of the church , and John Collins, 
for saying, the king would hang in hell one day for the plucking down of abbeys ill 
those, sir Edward Nevill only excepted, pleaded guilty, and so they were condemned, but 
mr Geoffrey Pole was the only person of the number that was not executed, for he had 
discovered the matter At the same time also, cardinal Pole, Michael Throgmorton, gentle- 
man, John Hilhard and Thomas Goldwell, clerks, and William Peyto,* a Franciscan of the 
Observance, were attainted in absence , because they had cast off their duty to the king, and 
had subjected themselves to the bishop of Rome, Pole being made cardinal by him , and for 
writing treasonable letters, and sending them into England On the 4th of February fol- 
lowing, sir Nicholas Carew,+ that was both master of the horse and kmght of the garter, 
was arraigned for being an adherent to the marquis of Exeter, and having spoken of his 
attainder as unjust and cruel, he was also attainted and executed upon the 3d of March 
When he was brought to the scaffold, he openly acknowledged the errors and superstition in 
which he had formerly lived , and blessed God for his imprisonment, “ for he then began 
to relish the life and sweetness of God’s holy word, which was brought him by his keeper, 
one Phillips, who followed tho Reformation, and had formerly suffered for 1t ” 

After these executions, followed the parliament in the year 1539, in which not only these 
Some attain. 2ttainders that were already passed were confirmed, but new ones, of a strange 
ders without and unheard-of nature, were enacted It 1s a blemish never to be washed off, 
hearing tho == and winch cannot be enongh condemned, and was a breach of the most sacred and 
porns unalterable rules of yustice, which 18 capable of no excuse , 1t was the attamting of 
some persons whom they held in custody, without bringing them to atmal , concerning which, 
Ishall add what the great lord chicf-justice Coke writes (4 Instit 37, 38) ‘ Although I 
question not the power of the parliament, for without question the attamder stands of force m 
law, yet this I say of the manner of proceeding, ‘ Auferat oblivro s+ potest, 81 non utrumque 
silentium tegat’ For the more Ingh and absolute the junsdiction of the court 18, the more 
Just and honourable 1t ought to be im the proceedings, and to give example of justice to 
inferior courts” The chief of these were the marcluoness of Exeter and the countess of 
Sarum The special matter charged on the former 1s, her confederating herself to sir 
Nicholas Carew in his trcasons to which 1s added, “that she had committed divers other 
abominable trrasons The latter 1s said to have confederatcd herself with her son the 
cardinal, with other aggravating words” It does not appear by the journal that any wit- 
nesses were examined, only that day that the bills were read the third time in the house of 
Jords, Cromwell showed them a coat of white silk, which the lord admiral had found 
among the countess of Sarum’s clothes, m which the arms of England were wrought on the 
one side, and the standard that was carned before the rebels was on the other side This 
was brought as an evidence that she approved of the rebellion Three Insh priests were 
also attainted for carrying letters out of Ireland to the pope and cardinal Pole, as also sir 
Adrian Fortescue, for endeavouring to raise a rebellion, Thomas Dingley, a kmght of St 


* Thuanus calls him WsJliam, and says he was Jocs 
egnobslts , but lis true name by which he was made car- 
dinal was Petro , whether he was so christened, or assumed 
it when he becamo a friar, 18 not cortan He was descended 
from an ancient and eminent family in Warwickshire, jet 
remaining —Fuituan’s Correct 

t Sir Nicholas Carew, of the Carews of Beddington, m 
Surrey, was the son of Sir Richard Carow, Kmght Banneret, 
and Magdalen, daughter of Sir Robert Oxenbndge Atan 
enly age he was introduced to the court of Henry VIII, 
where he soon became a favourite, and was made one of 
the gentlemen of the privy chamber At one penod he 


fell under the king's displeasure, owing to his ordinate 
predilection for French fashions, and was sentenced to ao 
kind of honourable bamshment, as governor of Ruysbank 
in Picurdy He was, however, soon recalled, and conti- 
nued in Ingh favour with the king, who made him master 
of the horse, and created him knight of the garter, until 
the accusation mentioned in the text was brought against 
lnm Fuller mentions a tradition that a quarrel had hap- 
pened between him and the king at a game at bowls, and 
that this was the cause of hisruin He was burned in the 
church of St Botolph, Aldersgate, in the same tomb with 
Thomas lord D’ Arcy, and others of his famly —-Ep 
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John of Jerusalem, and Robert Granceter, merchant, for going to several foreign princes, 
and persuading them to make war upon the king, and assist the lords Darcy and Hussey in 
the rebellion they had raised Two gentlemen, a Dominican friar, and a yeoman, were by 
the same act attamted, for saying, that that venomous serpent the bishop of Rome was 
supreme head of the church of England, another gentleman, two priests, and @ yeoman, are 
attainted for treason in general, no particular crime being specified Thus mxteen persons 
were in this manner attainted, and if there was any examination of witnesses for convicting 
them, 1t was either in the star-chamber, or before the prvy-council , for there 1s no mention of 
any evidence that was brought in the journals There was also much haste made in the passing 
this bill, 1t being brought in the 10th of May, was read that day for the first and second 
tame, and the 11th of May for the third time The commons kept it five days before they 
sent 1t back, and added some more to those that were 1n the bill at first, but how many 
were named 1n the bill origimally, and how many were afterwards added, cannot be known 
Fortescue and Dingley suffered the 10th of July As for the countess of Sarum, the lord 
Herbert saw in a record, that bulls from the pope were found in her house, “that she kept 
correspondence with her son, and that she forbade her tenants to have the New Testament 
m English, or any other of the books that had been published by the king’s authority ” 
She was then about seventy years of age, but showed by the answers she made that she 
had a vigerous and masculine mind She was kept two years prisoner in the Tower after 
the act had passed, the king by that reprieve designing to oblige her son to a better behaviour, 
but upon a fresh provocation, by a new rebellion in the north, she was beheaded, and in 
her the name and line of Plantagenet determmed The marchioncss of Exeter died a natural 
death In November tlus year, were the abbots of Reading, Glastonbury, and Colchester, 
attaited of treason, of which mention was made formerly 

In the parliament that sat m the year 1540 they went on to follow that strange precedent 
which they had made the former year By the 56th act Gilcs Ileron was attainted of 
treason, no special matter being mentioncd 

By the 57th act, Richard Fetherstoun, Thomas Abell, and Edward Powel, pnests, and 
Wilham Horn, a yeoman, were attainted for denying the king’s supremacy, and adhering to 
the bishop of Rome by the same act the wife of one Tirrell, Esq , was attainted for refusing 
her duty of allegiance, and denying Pmnce Edward to be prince and heir of the crown, and 
one Laurence Cook of Doncaster was also attainted for contriving the king’s death 

By the 58th act, Gregory Buttolph, Adam Damplip, and Edward Bnndeholm, clerks, 
and Clement Plulpot, gentleman, were attainted for adhering to the bishop of Rome, for cor- 
responding with cardinal Pole, and endeavouring to surprise the town of Calais By the 
same act, Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome were attamted, of whose suffermgs an account has 
been already given 

By the 59th act, Wiliam Bird, a priest, and chaplain to the lord Hungerford, was at- 
tainted for having said to one that was going to assist the king against the rebels im the north 
—‘‘ I am sorry thou goest , seest thou not how the king plucketh down images and abbeys 
every day? and if the king go thither himself, he will never come home again, nor any of 
them all which go with lum, and in truth 1t were pity he should ever come home again ” 
and at another time, upon ones sayimg, “ O good Lord, I ween all the world will be 
heretics in a little time,” Burd said, “* Doest thou marvel at that? I tell thee 1t 18 no 
marvel, for the great Mastcr of all 1s an heretic, and such a one as there 1s not his like in the 
world ” 

By the same act the lord Hungerford was hkewise attainted The crimes specified are, 
* that he, knowing Bird to be a traitor, did entertain lnm in his house as huis chaplain , that 
he ordered another of Ins chaplains, sr Hugh Wood, and one doctor Maudlin, to use conjur- 
ing that they might know how long the king should live, and whether he should be victorious 
over his enemies or not, and that these three years last past he had frequently committed the 
detestable sin of sodomy with several of lus servants” All these were attainted by that par- 
hament The lord Hungerford was executed the same day with Cromwell, he died in such 
disorder that some thonglit he was frantic, for he called often to the executioner to despatch 
him, and said he was weary of life and longed to be dead, which seemed strange in a man 
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that had 20 little cause to hope in his death For Powel, Fetheratoun, and Abell, they suf- 
fered the same day with Barnes and his friends, as hath been already shown. 

This year Sampson, bishop of Chichester, and one doctor Wilson, were put in the Tower 
upon suspic:on of correspondence with the pope, but upon their submission they had thew 
pardon and hberty In the year 1541, five priests and ten secular persons, some of them 
being gentlemen of quality, were raising a new rebellion in Yorkshire , which was suppressed 
in time, and the promoters of 1t, being apprehended, were attainted and executed, and this 
occasioned the death of the countess of Sarum, after the execution of the sentence had been 
delayed almost two years 

The last instance of the king’s severity was in the year 1543, in which one Gardiner, that 
was the bishop of Winchester’s kinsman and secretary, and three other priests, were tried for 
denying the king’s supremacy, and soon after executed* But what special matter was laid 
to their charge cannot be known, for the record of their attainder 18 lost 

These were the proceedings of this king against those that adhered to the mterests of 
Rome 1n which, though there 1s great ground for just censure, for as the laws 
were rigorous, 80 the exccution of them was raised to the highest that the law 
could adimt, yet there 1s nothing in them to justify all the clamours which that 
party have raised against king Henry, and by which they pursue his memory to thus day, 
and are far short, both m number and degrees, of the cruelties of queen Mary's reign, which 
yet they endeavour all that 1s possible to extenuate or deny ‘ 

To conclude, we have now gone through the reign of king Henry VIII , who 1s rather to 
be reckoned among the great than the good princes IIc exercised so much severity on 
men of both persuasions, that the writcrs of both sides have laid open his faults and taxed 
his cruelty But as neither of them were much obliged to him, so none have taken so much 
care to set forth his good qualitus as ins enemics have done to enlarge on his vices Ido 
not deny that he 1s to be numbered among the ill princes, yet I cannot rank him with 
the worst 


The Conclu- 
sion 


* Gardiner was executed, the other three were pardoned, are sud to have been Master More, Master Heyhode, and 
according to an account I have seen, MS Their names Master Roper —Anon Conascr 
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ADDENDA. 


After some of the sheets of this history were wrought off, I met with manuscripts of great 
authority, out of which I have collected several particulars that gue a clear light to the pro- 
ceedings wn those trmes, which since they came too late to my knowledge to be put wn ther proper 
places, I shall here add them with references to the places to which they belong 


Ad Page 150, line 10 


Tere it 1s said, that the earl of Wiltshire, father to qucen Anne Boleyn, was one of 
the peers that judged her 

In ths I too mmphicitly followed doctor Heylin, he seeming to wnto with more than 
ordinary care for the vindication of that queen, and with such assurance, as if he had seen 
the records concerning her, so that I took this upon trust from him Thc reason of 1t was, 
that in the search I made of attamders, I did not find the record of her tral , so I concluded, 
that either 1t was destroyed by order dumng her daughter's reign, or was aceidentally lost 
since that time and thus having no record to direct me, I too easily followed the printed books 
in that particular But after that part of this history was wrought off, J by chance met 
with it in another place where 1t was misiaid, and there I discovered the error I had 
committed The earl of Wiltshire was not one of her judges, those by whom she was tned 
were the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earls of Arundel, Oxford, Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Derby, Worcester, Rutland, Sussex, and Huntington, and the lords 
Audley, Delaware, Mountague, Morley, Dacres, Cobham, Maltravers, Powis, Mounteagle, 
Clinton, Sands, Windsor, Wentworth, Burgh, and Mordaunt im all twenty-six, and not 
twenty-eight as 1 reckoned them upon a vulgar error The record mentions one particular 
concerning the earl of Northumberland, that he was taken with a sudden fit of sickness, and 
was forced to leave the court before the lord Rochford was tried This might have beer 
only casual but since he was once in love with the queen, and had designed to marry her 
(see page 34), 1¢ 18 no wonder if so sad a change in her condition did raise an unusual 
disorder in him 

When I had discovered the mistake I had made, as I resolved to publish this free conft s- 
sion of 1t, so I set myself not without some indignation to examine upon what authority 
doctor Heylin had led me mtoit I could find no author that went before him 1n it, but 
Sanders, the chief demgn of whose writing was to defame queen Ehzabeth, and to blast 
her title to the crown To that end it was no 111 ptece of his skill, to persuade the world of 
her mother’s lewdness, to say, that her own father was convinced of 1t, and condemned her for 
it And doctor Heylin took this, as he has done many other things, too eamly upon Sanders’s 
testimony 


Ad Page 161, line 3 


The articles of religion of which an abstract 1s there set down, are indeed published by 

Collect Fuller. but he saw not the onginal, with all the subscriptions to 1t , which I 
Addenda, have had in my hands, and therefore I have put it in the collection with threo 
Numb 1 other papers, which were soon after offered to the king by Cranmer 
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The one is in the form of fifteen queries, concerning some abuses by which the people had 

Collect been deceived, ds namely, by these doctrines, that without contrition sinners 
a may be reconciled to God , that it 1s in the power of the priest to pardon or not 

roe to pardon sin at his pleasure , and that God's pardon cannot be obtained without 
priestly absolution Also he complamed that the people trusted to outward ceremonies , 
and ther curates for ther own gain encouraged them 1n it It was observed that the 
opinion of clergymen’s bemg exempted from the secular judge was 11] grounded , that 
bishops did ordam without due care and trial that the digmfied clergy misapplied their 
revenues, did not follow their first institution, and did not reside upon their benefices 

And im fine he moves that the four sacraments, which had been left undetermined by the 

Collect former articles, might be exanmned the outward signs and actions, the promises 
AddenJ1, made upon them, and the efficacy that was in them, being well considered. 
yeah e The second paper consists of two resolutions, made concernmg confirmation by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and Stokesley, bishop of London, there are several other papers 
concerning confirmation, but these are only subscribed and the rest do generally follow these 
two prelates, who were then the heads of two different parties The archbishop went on this 
ground, that all things were to be tried by the Scripture , but Stokesley and almost the whole 
clergy were for receiving the tradition of the church, as not much inferior to the Scriptures, 
which he asserts in his subscription 

The third paper was offered to the king by Cranmer, to persuade him to proceed to a 

Collect further reformation that thinge might be long and well considered before they 
Addenda, were determined, that nothing might be declared a part of God’s faith, without 
Nome: good proofs from scripture the departing from which rule had been the 
occasion of all the errors that had been in the church that now men would not be led as 
they had been, but would examine matters that many things were now acknowledged to 
be trutha, such as the unlawfulness of the pope's usurped power, for which many had 
formerly suffered death Whereupon he desires that some points might be examined by 
scripture as, whether there 1s a purgatory, whether departed souls ought to be invocated, 
whether tradition ought to be believed , whether there be any satisfaction besides the 
satisfaction of Christ, whether freewill may dispose itself to grace, and whether images ought 
to be kissed, or used to any other end but as representations of a piece of history? In all 
these he desired the king would suspend his judgment and 1n particular, that he would not 
determine against the lawfulness of the marriage of the clergy, but would for some tume 
silence both parties Ile also proposed that this point might, by order from the king, be 
examined in the universities before indifferent judges that all the arguments agaist it 
might be given to the defenders twelve days before the public disputation , and he offered, 
that if those who should defend the lawfulness of priests’ marriage, were in the opinion of 

ndifferent judges overcome, they should willingly suffer death for 1t , but af otherwise, all 
ey desired was, that in that point the king might leave them in the hberty to which the 


word of God left them 


Ad Page 183, hne 23 


I have seen a much fuller paper concerning orders and ecclesiastical functions (which the 

Collect reader will find in the collection) signed by Cromwell, the two archbishops 
Addenda, | and eleven bishops, and twenty divines and canomists, declaring that the power 
Numb 5 — of the keys and other church funetions 1s formally distinct from the power of 
the sword That this power 1s not absolute, but to be lmuted by the rules that are in the 
scripture, and 1s ordamed only for the edification and good of the church, that this power 
ought to be still preserved, since 1 was given by Chmist as the means of reconciling sinners 
to God Orders were also declared a sacrament, since they consisted of an outward action 
instituted by Christ, and an mward grace conferred with them , but that all inferior orders, 
janitors, lectors, &e , were brought into the church to beautify and adorn it, and were 
taken fram the temple of the Jews And that in the New Testament there is no mention 
made but of deacons or munistera, and priests or bishops, nor 1s there belonging to 
orders any other ceremony mentioned im the Scripture, but prayer and mmposation of hands. 
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This was signed either in the year 1537 or 1538, since 1t 16 subsenbed both by John Hulsey, 
bishop of Rochester, and Edward Fox, bishop of Hereford, for the one was consecrated in 
1587, and the other died in May, 1538 

On this paper I will add two remarks the one is, that after this I do never find the 
inferior degrees under a deacon mentioned 1n this church , eo 1t seems at this time they were 
laid aside They were first set up in the church about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third century, in the middle of which we find both Cornelius, bishop of Rome, and 
St Cyprian, mentioning them as orders that were then established , and 1t seems they were 
designed as previous steps to the sacred functions, that none might be ordaimed to these but 
such as had been long before separated from a secular state of life, and had given good proofs 
of themselves 1n these lower degrees But 1t turned in the church of Rome to be only a matter 
of form, and many took the first tonsure, that they mght be exempted from the secular 
power, and be qualified for commendams, and sume other worldly advantages to which these 
lower orders were sufficient, by those rules which the canomsts had brought in 

Another thing 18, that both m this wmting and 1n the “ Necessary Erudition of a Christian 
Man,” bishops and priests are spoken of as one and the same office In the ancient church 
they knew none of those subtleties which were found out in the latter ages It was then 
thought enough that a bishop was to be dedicated to his function by a new umposition of 
hands, and that several offices could not be performed without bishops, such as ordination, 
confirmation, &c , but they did not refine im these matters, so much as to inquire whether 
bishops and pricsts differed in order and office, or only in degree But after the schoolmen 
fell to examime matters of divinity with logical and unintelligible niceties, and the canonistes 
began to comment upon the rules of the ancient church, they studied to make bishops and 
priests scem very near one another, so that the difference was but small * they did it with 
different designs The schoolmen having set up the grand mystery of transubstantiation, 
were to exalt the priestly office as much as was possible, for the turning the host into God 
was 80 great an action, that they reckoned there could be no office Ingher than that winch 
qualificd a man to so mighty a performance , therefore, as they changed the form of ordina- 
tion from what 1¢ was anciently believed to consist in, to a delivering of the sacred vessels, 
and hcld that a pnest had his orders by that mte, and not by the imposition of hands, so 
they raised thuir order or office so high as to make 1t equal with the order of a bishop , but 
as they designed to extol the order of pnesthood, so the canonmsts had as great a mind to 
depress the episcopal order They generally wrote for preferment, and the way to 1t was to 
exalt the papacy Nothing could do that so cffectually as to bring down the power of bishops 
This only could justify the excmptions of the monks and friars, the pope setting up legantine 
courts, and receiving at first appeals, and then onginal causes before them, together with 
many other encroachments on their Jurisdiction , all which were unlawful, if the bishops had 
by divine nght jurisdiction in thuir dioceses , therefore, 1t was necessary to lay them as low 
as could be, and to make them think that the power they held was rather as delegates of the 
apostolic see, than by a commission from Christ or his apostles so that they looked on the 
declaring episcopal authority to be of divine nght, as a blow that would be fatal to the court 
of Rome, and, therefore, they did after tlis at Trent use all possible endeavours to hinder 
any such devision It having becn then the common style of that age to reckon bishops and 
priests as the same office, 1¢ 1s no wonder if at this time the clergy of this church, the greatest 
part of them being still leavened with the old superstition, and the rest of them not having 
enough of spare time to examime lesser matters, retamed still the former phrases in this 
particular 

On this I have insisted the more, that 1t may appear how hittle they have considered 
things, who are so far carmed with their zcal against the establishcd government of this 
church, as to make much use of some passages of the schoolmen and canonists that deny them 


* Though most of the schoolmen asserted bishops and rionty of junsdiction, which some of them were content to 
priests to be of the same order, for the reason here speci- ell a superior order, as the canomsts did also generally, 
fied, their being equally appointed to the consecration of notwithstanding their endeavours to depress the episcopal 
the euchanst, which they thought to be the Inghest and authority for the advancement of the papal —Gnrancrn’s 
most perfect function , yet they allowed the bishopsasupe Corarct 
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tobe distinct offices , for these are the very dregs of popery, the one raising the priests higher 
for the sake of transubstantiation, the other pulling the bishops lower for the sake of the 
pope's suprimacy, and by such means bringing them almost to an equahty So partial are 
some men to their particular conceits, that they make use of the most mischievous topics 
when they can serve their turn, not conndering how much farther these arguments will run 
af they ever admit them 


Ad Page 187, line 50 


The princes of Germany did always press the king to enter into a religious league with 
them the first league that was made in the year 1536, was conceived in peneral terms against 
the pope as the common enemy, and for setting up true religion according to the gospel , but 
they did afterwards send over ambassadors to treat about particulars , and they having pre- 
eented a memorial of these, there were conferences appoimted between them and some bishops 
and divines of this church I find no divines were sent over luther but Frederick Micomus, 
mimiter of Gotha, by whom Melancthon, who could not be spared out of Germany, scent several 
letters to the hing , the fullest and longest of them will be found i the collection It 18 to all 

Collect, this purpose, to persuade the king to go on vigorously 1n the reforming of abuses 
Addendi, — according to the word of God The king sent over the particulars wluch they 
Numb 6 proposed in order to a perfect agrcement, to Gardincr, who was then at Paris 
upon which he sent back his opimon touching them all, the original of which, under his own 
hand, I have scen, but 1t relates so much to the other paper thit was sent lim, which I never 
saw, that without it his meaning can hardly be understood, and thcrcfore I have not put it 
in the collection Tne main thing 1 it, at which it chicfly diives, 1s to press the king to 
fimsh first a civil league with them, and to Jeave those particulars concerning religion to be 
afterwards treated of The king followed his advice so far as to write to the German princes 
to that effect but when the king declared his resolution to have the Six Articles esta- 
bhshed, all that favoured the reformation were much alarmed at 1¢, and pressed then frends 
im Germany to interpose with the king for preventing 1t I have seen an original Ictter of 
Hains, Dean of Exeter, in which he laments the sad effects that would follow on that act, 
which was then preparing , that all the corruptiuns in the church rose from the establishing 
some points without clear proofs from scmpture he wished the Germans would consider of 
rt, for if the king and parliament should make such a law, this was a preccdent for the 
emperor to make the like in the diet of the emmre Neither were the German ambassadors 
backward in doing their friends m England all the service they could, for aftcr they had 
held several conferences with those that were appointed by the king to treat with them, 

Collect they, finding they could not prevail with them, wrote a long and learned letter 
Addenda, to the king, against the taking away the chalice in the sacrament, and against 
Numb 7 private masses and the celibate of the clergy, with some other abuses which the 

Collect  T@der will find in tho collection, as 3 18 copied from the original, which I have 
Addenda, seen to this I have added the answer which the king wrote tuit Le employed 
Numb 8 ~— Tonstall, bishop of Durham, to draw it, for I have secn a rudc draught of a great 
part of 16 written with Inshand By both these compared togcthcr, every indiffcrent 
reader will clearly see the force and simphuity of the arguments on the one hand, and the art 
and shuffling that was usod on the other side As soon asthe act was passcd, notwithstanding 
all their endeavours to the contrary, they, m an audience beforo the king, represented the great 
concern their masters would have, when the king, on whom they had relied so much, as the 
defender of the faith, should proceed with the severity expressed in that act against those 
that agreed with them m doctrine, and pressed the king carnestly to puta stop to the 
execution of 1t The king promised he would see to it, and that though he judged the act 
necessary to restrain the insolence of some of his subjects, yet 1t should not be executed but 
upon great provocation, he also proposed the renewing a civil ILague with them, without 
mentioning matters of religion To this the princes made answer that the league, as 1t was 
at first projected, was chiefly upon a demgn of religion, and therefore without a common 
consent of all that were in their league, they could not alter it they lamented this passing 
of the late act, but writ thou thanks to the king for stopping the exccution of it, and warned 
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him that some of his bishops, who set him on to these courses, were in their hearts still for 
all the old abuses, and for the pope's supremacy , and were pressing on the king to be severe 
against his best subjects, that they might thereby bring on a design which they could not 
hope to effect any other way they advised the king to beware of such counsels They also 
proposed that there might be a conference agreed on between such divines as the king would 
name, and such as they should depute, to meet either m Gueldres, Hamburgh, Bremen, or 
any other place that shoyld be appointed by the king, to examine the lawfulness of private 
masses, of denying the chalice, and the prohibiting the marrage of the clergy. On these 
things they continued treating till the divorce of Anne of Cleves and Cromwell's fall, after 
which I find little correspondence between the king and them 


@d@ Page 188, line 17 


When I mentioned the king’s letters, directing the bishops how to proceed in a refor- 

Collect Nation, I had not seen them, but I have since seen an original of them subscribed 
Addenda, § by the king’s hand In these he challenged the clergy as guilty of great indis- 
Numb 9 cretions, that the late rebellion had been occasioned by them, therefore, he 
required the bishops to take care, that the articles formerly published should be exactly 
obeyed , and to go over their diocescs in person, and preach obedience to the laws, and the 
good ends of those ccremonties that were then retained, that the people might neither despise 
them, nor put too much trust in them, and to silence all disputes and contentions concerning 
things indifferent , and to signify to the king’s council if there were any priests in their 
dioceses that were married, and yet did discharge any part of the pricstly office All which 
will be better understood by the Ictter itself, that I have put into the collection 


Ad page 189, line 42 


I do there acknowledge that I knew not what arguments were uscd against the 
necessity of auricular confcssion But I have made since that time a considerable discovery 
in this particular, from an original lettcr written all with the king’s own hand to Tonstall, 
by which it appears there had been confurcnces m the house, and that the archbishop of 
York, the nshop of Winchester and Durham, had pleaded much for it, as necessary by a 
divine institution , and that both the king and the archbishop of Canterbury had maintained, 
that though 1t was good and profitable, yet 1t was not necessary by any precept of the 
gospel, and that though the bishops brought sevcral texts out of Scripture and ancient 
doctois, yet these were so clearly answered by the king and the archbishop, that the whole 
Collect. house was satisfied with it, yet ‘lonstall drew up m a writing all the reasons 
Addendr, he had made use of 1n that debate, and brought them to the king, which will be 
Numb 10 found in the collection, with the annotations and reflections which the king 
Collect wrote on the margin with his own hand, taken from the original , together with 
Addenda, = the king’s letter, wntten in answer to them By tlus 1t will appear that the 
pasb tt king did set himself much to study pomts of divimty, and examined matters with 
a scrupulous exactness The issue of the debate was, that though the popish party endea- 
voured to have got auricular confession declared to be commanded by Chinst, as a part of the 
sacrament of penance, yet the king overruled that , so 1t was enacted that auricular confession 
‘was necessary and expedient to be retamed in the church of God These debates were in 
the house of lords, which appears not only by the hing’s letter that speaks of the house, but 
by the act of parliament , in the preamble of which it 1s said, that the king had come himself 
to the parliament, and had opened several points of high learning to them 


Ad page 192, ine 39 


There I mention the kimg’s diligence in drawing an act of parliament with lis own hand, 
but since that was printed I have seen many other acts and papers, 1f not originally penned 
by the king, yet so much altered by lus corrections, that in some sort they may be esteemed 
his draughts There are two draughts of the act of the Six Articles, both corrected in many 
places by the king, and in some of these the correction 1s three lines long There 1s another 
act concerning precontracts of marriage, hkewise corrected very much by his pen Many 
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draughts of proclamations, particularly those about the use of the Bible in Enghsh, are yet 
extant, mterlined and altered with his pen There 1s a large paper written by Tonstall, of 

ts for purgatory, with copious ammadversions on 1t, hkewise written by the kang , 
which show that then he did not believe there was a purgatory I have also seen the 
draught of that part of the Necessary Ernudition for a Christian Man, which explains the 
Creed, full of corrections with the king’s own pen, as also the queries concerning the 
sacraments mentioned page 211, with large annotations written with his hand on the 
margin, likewise an extract, all wntten with his own hand, of passages out of the Fathers 
Collect against the marnage of the clergy , and to conclude there 1s a paper with which 
Addends, _— the collection ends, contaming The True Notion of the Catholic Church, which 
Number 12 has large emendations added with the king’s hand those I have set by 
themselves on the margin of the paper 
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PART II 


OF THF PROGRESS MADE IN IT TILL THE SETTLEMFNT OF IT IN THE BEGINNING OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH S REIGN 


THE PREFACE 


- ->— 


Tue favourable reception which the former part of this work had, together with the new 
materials that were sent me from noble and worthy hands, have encouraged me to prosecute 
it, and to carry down the History of the Reformation of this Church till 1t was brought to a 
complete settlement in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth s reign, which I now offer to the 
world 

The great zeal of this age for what was done in that, about religion, has made the lustory 
of it to be received and read with more than ordinary attention and care, and many have 
expressed their satisfaction in what was formerly published, by contributing several papers 
of great consequence to what remained and since I found no part of the first volume ws 
more universally acceptable than that wherein I was only a transcriber, I mean the collection 
ef records and «uthentic papers, which I had set down in confirmation of the more 
remarkable and doubtful parts of the Iustory I continue the same method now I shall 
repeat nothing here that was in my former preface, but refer the reader to such things as 
concern this History im general, and my encouragement in the undertaking and _prosccution 
of 1¢, to what 13 there premised to the whole work , and thorcfore I shall now enlarge on 
qich things as do more particularly rclate to this volume 

The papers that were convcyed to me from scveral hands are referred to, as the occasion 
to mention them occurs in the Ilistory, with such acknowledgments as I thought best 
became this way of writing, though far short of the merits of those who furmshed me with 
them But the store-house from whence I drew the greatest part both of the Histoy and 
Collection, 18 the often-celebrated Cotton Library, out of which, by the noble favour of its 
truly learned owner, Sir John Cotton, I gathered all that was necessary for composing this 
Part, together with some few things which had escaped me in my former search, and belong 
to the first Part , and those I have mixed in the Collection added to this volume upon such 
occasions as I thought most pertinent But among all the remains of the lust age, that are 
with great industry and order laid up in that treasury, none pleascd me better, nor were of 
more use to me, than the ‘* Journal of King Edward’s Reign,” wnitten all with his own hand, 
with some other papers of his, which I have put by themselves in the beginning of the 
Collection Of these I shall say nothing here, having given a full account of thum in the 
lustory of his reign, to which I refer the rcader I find most of our writers have taken 
parcels out of them, and Sir John Heyward has transcribed from them the greatest part of 
his book , therefore I thought this a thing of such consequence, that, upon good advice, I 
have published them all faithfully copied from the origmals 

But as others assisted mc towards the perfecting this part, so that learned divine and 
most exact inquirer into historical learning, Mr Fulman, rector of Hamton-Meysey in 
Gloucestershire, did most signally obhge me by a collection of some mistakes I had made 
m the former work He had for many years apphed his thoughts with a very searching 
care to the same subject, and so was able to yudge more critically of it than other readers 
Some of +) we'd escaped me, others had not come within my view, in some particulars my 
VOUS answer Ot good, and in others I had mistaken my authors These I publish at the 
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end of this volume, bemg neither ashamed to confess my faults nor unwilling to acknowledge 
from what hand I received better information My demgn in wniting 1s to discover truth, 
and to dehver it down impartially to the next age, so I should think 1t both a mean and 
criminal piece of vamty to suppress this discovery of my errors, and though the number 
and consequence of them had been greater than it 1s, I should rather have submitted to a 
much severer penance, than have Icft the world in the mistakes I had led them into yet I 
was not a little pleased to find that they were neither many, nor of importance to the mam 
parts of the History , and were chiefly about dates or small variations in the order of time. 
I hope this Part has fewer faults, since that worthy person did pursue his former kindness 
so far, as to review 1t beforehand, and with great judgment to correct such errors as he 
found init those I had formerly fallen into made me more careful in examining even the 
smallest matters Yet if, after all my care and the kind censures of those who have 
revised this work, there 1s anything left that may require a further retractation, I shall not 
decline to make 1t, so soon as I see there 1s need of it, being, I hope, raised above the poor 
vanity of seeking my own reputation by sacrificing truth to it 

Those to whose censure I submittcd this whole History m both its Parts, were cluefly 
three great divines, whose lives arc such examples, their sermons such instructions, ther 
writings such unanswerable vindications of our church, and their whole deportment so 
suitable to their profession, that as I reckon my being admitted mto some measure of 
friendship with them among the chief blessings of my life, so I know nothing can more 
effectually recommend this work than to say that 1t passed with ther hearty approbation, 
after they had examined 1¢ with that care which their great zeal for the causc concerned 1n it, 
and their goodness to the author and freedom with him, obliged them to use They are so 
well known, that without naming them, those of this age will easily guess who they are, 
and they will be so wcll known to posterity, by their excellent writings, that the naming 
them 1s so ngh an advantage to my book, that I much doubt whether it 1s decent for me to 
doit One of them, Dr Lloyd, 1s now, wile I am writing, by lis Majesty's favour 
promoted to the bishopric of St Asaph, a digmty to wluich, how descrvedly soever his 
great learning, piety, and merit, has advanced him, yet I particularly know low far he was 
from any aspimngs to it It was he I described in my former prcface, that engaged me 
first to this design, and for that reason he has been more than ordinary careful to examine it, 
with that exactness that 1s peculiar to him = The other two are the reverend, learned, and 
judicious deans of Canterbury and St Paul’s, Dr Tillotson and Dr Stillingfleet, too well 
known to receive any addition from the characters I can give of them 

Others gave me supplies of another sort, to enable me to go through with an undertakmg 
that put me to no small expense I am not ashamed to acknowledge, that the straitness of 
my condition made thus uneasy to me, bemg destitute of all public provision but I should 
be much ashamed of my ingratitude, if I did not celebrati their bounty who have taken such 
care of me, as not to leave this addition of charge on one who hives not without difficulties 
I must again repeat my thanks, for the generous kindness, protection, and liberal supplies 
of Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Master of the Rolls, this being the sixth year of my subsistence 
under him, to whom I must ever acknowledge that I am more beholden than to all men 
hvng The noble Mr Boyle, as he employs both his time and wealth for the good of 
mankind, (for which he considers himself as chicfly born, and which he has promoted not 
only in his own oxcellent writings, that have made him so famous over all the world, but in 
many other designs that have been chiefly carried on at his cost,) so hath he renewed hig 
kindness to me 1 largesses suitable to so great a mind Others were also pleased to yom 
thar help The mght honourable the Lord Finch, now lord high chancellor of England, whose 
great parts and greater virtues are so conspicuous, that 1t were a high presumption mn me to 
say anything in his commendation beimg in nothing more eminent than in his zeal for and 
care of this church, thought 1t mght be of some importance to have 1ts history well digested, 
and therefore as he bore a large share of my expense, so he took it more particularly under 
his care, and under all the burdens of that high employment which he now beaya, yet found 
time for reading 1t mn manuscnpt, of wluch he must have robbed himself, he never 
denies 1t to those who have a nght to1t on any public account , and hath addec ~arks 
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and corrections as are no small part of any fimshing 1t may be yudged to have The lord 
Russell, the mheritor of that zeal for true religion, and the other virtues that have from the 
first beginnings of the Reformation, in a continued entail, adorned that noble family of 
Bedford, beyond most others of the kingdom, did espouse the interests of the Protestant 
religion in thus particular, as he has done on all other more public occasions , and by a most 
liberal supply encouraged me to prosecute this undertaking That worthy counsellor, whose 
celebrated integrity ant clLar yudgment have raised him go high 1n his profession, Anthony 
Keck, Esquire, did also concur in easing me of the charge that searching, copying and 
gathering materals put me to and having received as much from these my noble 
benefactors, as did cnable me to carry on my design, I did excuse mysclf at other persons’ 
hands, who very generously offircd to supply me in the expense which tlus work brought 
with 1¢ That was done in a most extraordmary manner, by the mght honourable the earl 
of Halifax, whom, if I reckon among the greatest persons this age has produced, I am sure 
all that know him will allow, that I spe1k modestly of him _ he indeed offcred me the yearly 
continuance of a bounty, that would not only have defrayed all this expense, but have been 
an entire and honourable subsistence to mc , and though my necessities were not so pressing 
as to persuade me to accept 1t, yet so unusual a gencrosity doth certainly merit the highest 
acknowledgments I can make for it 

But I now turn to that which ought to be the clicf subyect of this prefacc, to remove the 
prejudices, by which weak and unwary persons have been prepossessed m their judgments 
concerning the Reformation, during that pcriod of 1¢ that falls within this volume I know 
the duty of an Instorian leads him to wnte as one that 1s of neither party, and I have 
endeavoured to follow it as carefully as I could, neither conccaling the faults of the one 
party, nor denying the just praiscs that were due to any of the other side, and have 
delivered things as I found them, making them neither better nor worse than indeed they 
were but now that Iam not yct entercd into that province, and am here writing my own 
thoughts, and not relating the actions of other men, 1 hope it will be judged no indecent 
thing to clear the reader's mind of thosc impressions, which may cither have already biassed 
him too much, or may upon a shght rcading of what follows, arise in Ins thoughts unless 
he were prepared and armed with some necessary 1eficctions, which cvery one that may 
possibly read this history, has not had the Icisure, or other opportumities, to make to such a 
degree as were needful 

It 18 certainly an unjust wry of procceding, in any that 1s to be a judgc, to lct himself 
be secretly posscssed with such impressions of persons and things, as may bias Ins thoughts 
for where the scales are not well adjusted, the weight cannot be truly rechoned So that it 
1s an indirect method to load men’s minds with prejudices, and not to let them into the trial 
of truth, till their inchnations are first swayed such a wry I deny not but in matters of 
religion most commonly men receive such notions, before they can well examine them, as do 
much determine them in the imquircs they make afterwards, when thur understandings 
grow up to a fuller ripencss but those pre-occupations, 1f rightly mtuscd, are rather such as 
give them general notions of what 1s good and honest in the abstracted ideas, than 
concerning matters of fact for every wise and pious man must avoid all such methods of 
instruction, as are founded on falsehood and craft and he that will breed a man to love 
truth, must form im him such a hking of it, that he may clearly sce he would bnbe him 
into no opinion or party by false or indirect arts but since men are generally so apt to let 
some easy notions enter into their minds, which will pre-engage their affections, and for 
most part those who set themselves to gain proselytes do begin with such arts, 1¢ will not 
be amuss to give the reader such an account of these, as may prepare him against them, that 
so he may with a clearer mind consider what 1s now to be delivered to him, concerning the 
reformation of religion among us 

I shall begin with that which 1s most commonly urged , that the whole church being one 
body, the changes that were made in religion, did break that umty, and dissolve the bond 
by which the catholic church 1s to be knit together, and that therefore the first reformers 
began, and we still continue, a sclusm in the church 

In answer to this, 16 1s to be considered that the bishops and pastors of the church aro 
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obhged to instruct their people in the true faith of Christ, according to the Scriptures. the 
nature of their function bemg a sacred trust, binds them to this, they were also at their 
consecration engaged to it, by a formal sponsion, according to the questions and answers 
that are in the Roman Pontifical to this day Pastors owe it as a debt to their people to 
teach them according to the Scriptures they owe a charity to ther brethren, and are to 
live with them in the terms of brotherly love, and friendly correspondence , but if that 
cannot be had on easier terms, than the concealing necessary truths, and the delivenng 
gross errors to those committed to ther charge, 1t 1s certain that they ought not to purchase 
it at so dear a rate When the pastors of this church saw 1t overrun with errors and 
corruptions, they were obliged by the duty they owed to God and to ther people, to 
discover them, and to undeceive their misled flocks It 1s of great importance to maintain 
peace and unity, but if a party in the church does set up some doctrines and practices, that 
do much endanger the salvation of souls, and makes advantages by these, so that there 1s 
no hope left to gam them by rational and softer methods, then as St Peter was to be 
withstood to his face, in a lesser matter, much more are those, who pretend no ngher than 
to be his successors, to be withstood, when the things are of great moment and consequence 
When heresies sprung up in the primitive church, we find the neighbouring bishops 
condemned them, without staying for the concurrence of other churches , as in the case of 
Samosatenus, Arius, and Pelagius and even when the greatest part of the church was 
become Semi-Arian, and many great councils, chiefly that at Arminum, consisting of 
above eight hundred bishops, as some say, had through ignorance and fear complied, the 
orthodox bishops did not forbear to instruct those committed to their care according to 
the true faith A general concurrence 1s a thing much to be laboured for, but when it 
cannot be had, every bishop must then do Ins duty so as to be answerable to the chief 
Bishop of Souls 

So that instead of being led away by so slight a prejudice, we must turn our inquiries to 
this, whether there were really such abuses im the church as did require a reformation ? 
and whether there was any reason to hope for a more general concurrence m it? In the 
following History the reader will see what corruptions were found to be both in the doctrine 
and worslup of this church from whence he may mfer what need there was of reformation 
And 1t 1s very plain that they had no reason to expect the concurrence of other churches , 
for the council of Trent had already made a great progress, and 1¢ was very visible that, as 
the court of Rome governed all things there, so they were resolved to admit of no cffectual 
reformation of any considcrable matters, but to establish, by a more formal decision, 
those errors and abuses that had given so much scandal to the Chnstian world for so 
many ages 

This being the true state of the case, 1t 18 certain that if there were really great corruptions 
either in belief or manners im this church, then the bishops were bound to reform them 
since the backwardness of others in their duty could not excuse them from doing theirs, 
when they were clearly convinced of 1t So that the reader 1s to shake off this prejudice, 
and only to examine, whether there was really such need of a reformation , since, if that be 
true, it 1s certain the bishops of this, as well as of other churches, were bound to set about 
it, and the faultiness of some could be no excuse to the rest 

The second prejudice 18, that the Reformation was begun and carried on, not by the 
mayor part of the bishops and clergy, but by a few selected bishops and divines, who, being 
supported by the name of the king’s authority, did frame things as they pleased , and, by 
their interest at court, got them to be enacted in parhament and after they had removed 
such bishops as opposed them, then they procured the Convocation to consent to what was 
done So that, upon the matter, the Reformation was the work of Cranmer, with a few 
more of Ins party, and not of this church, which never agreed wholly to it till the bishops 
were 80 modelled as to be compliant to the designs of the court In short, the resolution of 
this 1s to be taken from a common case, when the major part of a church 1s, according to 
the conscience of the supreme civil magistrate, m an error, and the lesser part 1s im the nght. 
The case 1s not hard if well understood for in the whole Scripture there 1s no promise 
made to the mayor part of the pastors of the church, and, there being no divine promise 
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made about it, 1t 18 certain that the nature of man 18 such that truth, separated trom interest, 
hath few votaries, but, when 1t 19 opposite to 1t, 16 must have a very small party So that 
most of those things which needed reformation, being such as added much to the wealth and 
power of the clergy, it had been a wonder, indeed, 1f the greater part had not opposed it 

In that case, as the smaller part were not to depart from their sentiments, because opposed 
mm them by a more numerous party that was too deeply concerned in the matter so it was 
both natural for them, amd very reasonable, to take sanctuary m the authority and 
protection of the prince and the law, That princes have an authority in things sacred was 
so universally agreed to in king Henry’s reign, and was made out upon such clear evidence 
of reason and precedents, both in the Jewish state and in the Roman empire, when it turned 
Chnistian, that this ground was already gained It 18 the first law in Justiman’s code, 
made by Theodosius when he came to the empire,—that all should everywhere, under 
severe pains, follow that faith which was received by Damasus bishop of Rome, and Peter 
of Alexandra —And why might not the king and laws of England give the like authority 
to the archbishops of Canterbury and York ? 

When the Empire, and especially the eastern part of 1t, had been during the reign of 
Constantius, and Valens succeeding him after a short interval, so overspread with Ananism, 
1¢ 18 scarce to be imagined how 1t could have been reformed in any other manner for they 
durst not at first trust 1t to the discretion of a synod, and yet the question then on foot 
was not so linked with interest, being a speculative point of divinity, as those about which 
the contests were in the beginnings of the Reformation 

It 13 not to be magined how any changes i religion can be made by sovereign princes, 
unless an authority be lodged with them of giving the sanction of a law to the sounder, 
though the lesser part of a church , for as princes and lawgivers are not tied to an implicit 
obedience to clergymen, but are left to the freedom of their own discerning, so they must 
have a power to chvose what side to be of where things are much inquired into The jurs- 
diction of synods, or councils, 1s founded either on the rules of expediency and brotherly 
correspondence, or on the force of civil laws for when the Chnistian belicf had not the 
support of law, every bishop taught his own flock the best he could, and gave his neighbours 
such an account of his faith at, or soon after, his consecration as satisficd them, and so main- 
tained the umty of the church The formality of synods grew up in the church from the 
division of the Roman emprre, and the dignity of the several cities, which 1s a thing so well 
known, and so plainly acknowledged by the writers of all sides, that 1t were a needless 
imposing on the reader’s patience to spend time to prove 1t Such as would understand it 
more perfectly will find 1t in “De Marca,” the late archbishop of Pars’s books, “‘ De Con- 
cordia Impern” and “Sacerdotn ,” and in Blondell’s works, ‘‘De la Primaute de ]’Eghse ” 
None can smagine there 1s a divine authority in that which sprang from such a beginning 
The major part of synods cannot be supposed to be, n matters of faith, so assisted from 
Heaven, that the lesser part must necessarily acquicsce in their decrees, or that the civil 
powers must always measure their laws by their votes, especially where interest does 
visibly turn the scales And this may satisfy any reasonable man as to thus prejudice , 
that if archbishop Cranmer and Holgate, the two primates and metropolitans of this 
church, were in the mght, in the things that they procured to be reformed, though the greater 
part of the bishops being biassed by base ends, and generally both superstitious and little 
conversant in the true theological Jearning, did oppose them , and they were thereby forced 
to order matters so, that at first they were prepared by some selected bishops and divines, 
and afterwards enacted by king and parlament, this 1s no just exception to what was so 
managed And such a Reformation can no more be blasted by being called a parhament- 
religion than the reformations made by the kings of Israel without or against the majority 
of the priests, could be blemished by being called the kings’ religion 

A third prejudice 1s, that the persons who governed the affairs at court were weak or il 
men that the king bemg under age, things were carmed by those who had him mm their 
power nd for the two great ministers of that reign, or rather the administrators of 1t, 
the dukes of Somerset and Northumberland, as their violent and untimely deaths may seem 
to be effects of the mdignation of Heaven for what they did, so they were both emincntly 
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faulty in theif administration, and are supposed to have sought too much ther own ends. 
This seems to cast a blemish on their actions, and to give some reason to suspect the thmga 
were not good which had such instruments to advance them 

But this preyudice, compounded of many particulars, when taken to pieces will appear of 
no force to blast the credit of what they did By our law the king never dies, and 18 never 
young nor old, so that the authonty of the king 18 the same, whether admimstered by him- 
self or by his governors, when he 1s under age Nor are we to judge of men by the events 
that befal them These are the deepest secrets of Divine Providence, mto which 1t 1s 1m- 
possible for men of limited understandings to penetrate, and 1f we make judgments of per- 
sons and things by accidents, we shall very often most certainly conclude falsely Solomon 
made the observation, which the series of human affairs ever since hath fully justified, that 
there are yust men to whom 1t happens according to the work of the wicked, and wicked 
men to whom it happens according to the work of the mghteous, and the inquirmg 
into these seemingly uncqual steps of God's governing the world, 1s a vanity As 
for the duke of Northumberland, the Reformation 1s not at all concerned m him, for if we 
beliove what he said, when there was thc least reason to suspect him, on the scaffold, he 
was all the while a papist in his heart and so no wonder if such a man, striking in for his 
own ambitious ends, with that which was popular, even against the persuasions of his con- 
science, did very ill things The duke of Somerset was mndeed more sincere, and though he 
was not without his faults (which we may safely acknowledge, since the Man of Infalhbility 
1s not pretended to be without sin), yet these were not such hcinous transgressions, but rather 
such as human infirmity cxposes most men to when they are raised to a Ingh condition He 
was too vain, too much addicted to his own notions, and being a man of no extraordinary 
parts, he was too much at the disposal of those who by flatteries and submissions insinuated 
themsclves into Inm, and he made too great haste to raise a vast estate to be altogether 
innocent , but I never find him charged with any personal disorders, nor was he ever guilty 
of falsehood, of perverting justice, of cruelty, or of oppression He was so much against 
the last of these, that he lost the affections of the nobility for bemg so careful of the com- 
mons, and covering them from the oppression of their Jandlords The business of his brother, 
though it has a very 111 appearance, and 1s made to look worse by the lame account our 
books give of 1t, seems to have been forced on hm _ for the admiral was a man of most 1n- 
curable ambition, and so inclined to raise disturbance, that after so many relapses and such 
frequent reconciliations, he still breaking out mto new disorders, 1t became almost necessary 
to put him out of a capacity of domg more mischief But if we compare the duke of 
Somersct with the great ministers even in the best courts, we shall find him better than 
“nost of them , and if somc few have carned their prosperity better, many more even of those 
who are otherwise recorded for extraordinary persons, have been guilty of far greater faults 
Ife who 1s but a little acquaimted with history, or with the courts of princes, must needs 
know so much of this argument, that he will casily cure himself of any ill cffects which this 
prejudice may have on him 

A fourth prejudice 1s raised from the great mvasions which were then made upon the 
church lands, and things dedicated to pious uses, which 1s a thing hated by men of all 
religions, and branded with the odious names of sarnilege, and robbing of God, so that the 
spoils of religious houses and churches seem to have been the secret motives that at first 
drew in, and still engage so many, to the Reformation This has more weight in it than 
the former, and therefore deserves to be more fully considered 

The hght of nature teaches that those who are dedicated to the service of God and for mn- 
structing the people, ought to be so well provided for that they may be delivered from the 
distractions of secular cares, and securcd from the contempt which follows poverty, and be 
furmshed with such means as may both enable them to know that well where they are to m- 
struct others, and to gam such an interest in the affections of those among whom they labour, 
as modest hospitality and hberal almagiving may procure In this all nations and re- 
ligions have so generally agreed, that 1t may be well called a Jaw of nations, if not of 
nature Had churchmen been contented with this measure, 1¢ 18 very probable things 
had never run to the other extreme so much as they have done But as the pope got 
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to himself a great principality, so the rest of his clergy designed to mmitate’him in that 
aa much as was possible they spared no pains, nor thought they any methods too bad, that 
could set forward these projects The belief of purgatory, and the redeeming of souls 
out of it by masses, with many other public cheats imposed on the world, had brought 
the wealth of this and other nations into ther hands Upon the discovery of this 1m- 
posture, it was but a reasonable and just proceeding of the government to re-assume 
those lands, and dispose otherwise of them, which had been for most part fraudulently 
drawn from the former ages, for mdeed the best part of the sol of England bemg in 
such 11] hands, 1t was the intcrest of the whole kingdom to have it put to better uses 0 
that the abbeys bemg generally raised and endowed by the efficacy of those false opinions, 
which were infused into the people, I can see no just exception against the dissolution of 
them, with the chantmes, and other foundations of hke superstition, and the fault 
was not in taking them away, but m not applying a greater part of them to uses 
truly religious 

But most of these monasteries had been enriched by that, which was indeed the spoil of 
the church, for in many places the tithes which belonged to the secular clergy were taken 
from them, and by the authority of papal bulls were given to the monasteries This was 
the original of the greatest mischief that came on this church at the Reformation, the 
abbots having possessed themselves of the tithes, and having Icft to those who served the 
cure either some small donative or stipend, and at best the small tithes or vicarage, those 
who purchased the abbey-lands from the crown 1n the former reign, had them with no other 
charge reserved for the incumbents, but that small pittance that the abbots had formerly given 
them , and this 1s now a much less allowance than the curates had in the times of popery, 
for though they have now the same mght by their incumbency that they then had, yet in the 
tune of superstition, the fees of obits, exequies, soul-masses, and such other perquisites did 
furmish them so plentifully, that considering their cbligation to remain unmariicd, they hved 
well, though their certain maintenance was but small, but these things falling off by the 
Reformation, which hkewise leaves the clergy at liberty in the matter of marriage, this has 
occasioned much ignorance and scandal among the clergy _I shall not cnter into the debate 
about the divine right of tithes , this I am sure of, a decent maimtenance of the clergy 18 of 
natural mght, and that 1t 1s not better looked to 18 a public reproach to the whole nation , 
when in all other rchgions and nations, those who scrve at the altar live by it The 
ancient allowances for the curates m markct towns being generally so small, because the 
number and wealth of the people made the perquisites so considerable, lias made those 
places to be too often but ill supphed and what way this makes for the seducers of all 
hands, when the mimister 15 of so mean a condition, and hath so incompetent a maintenance 
that he can scarce secure himself from extreme want, and great contempt, I leave it to 
every man to judge 

This 1s as high a contempt of religion and the gospel as any can be, and 1s one of those things 
for which this nation has much to answer to God, that now 1n one hundred and twenty 
years time, so little has been done by public authority for the redress of such a crying 
oppression Some private persons have done great things this way, but the public has yet 
done nothing suitable to the occasion though their neighbour nation of Scotland has set 
them a very good example, where, by the great zeal and care of king James, and the late 
blessed king, acts and orders of parliament have been made, for examining the whole state of 
the clergy, and for supplymmg all poor livings so plentifully, that in glebe and tithes all 
benefices are now raised, to at least fifty pounds sterlmg yearly What greatcr scorn can 
be put upon religion than to provide so scantly for those that are trusted with the care of 
souls, that some hundreds of parishes in England pay not ten pounds a year to their pastors, 
and perhaps some thousands not fifty? This 1s to be numbered among those crying sins 
that are bringing down vengeance on us, since by this many souls are left to perish, because 
xt 18 not possible to provide them with able and faithful shepherds _I shall not examine all 
the particular reasons that have obstructed the redress of this mischief, but those concerned 
in t6 may soon find some of them out in themselves And here I acknowledge a great and 
yust prejudice les against our Reformation, which no man can fully answer But how 
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faulty soever we may be m this particular, they of the church of Rome have hittle reason to 
object 1¢ to na, since the first and true occasion of 1t was of ther own doing Our fault 1s, 
that at the dissolution of the monasteries, restitution was not made to the pamsh priests of 
what the popes bad sacrilegiously taken from them And now that we are upon the utter 
extirpation of popery, let us not retain this relic of 1t | And I pray God to inspire and 
direct his majesty and his two houses of parliament effectually to remove this just, and, for 
ought I know, only great scandal of our Enghsh Reformation 

A fifth prejudice, which seems to give 111 impressions of our Reformation, 18, that the clergy 
have now no interest in the consciences of the people, nor any inspection into their manners, 
but they are without yoke or restraint All the ancient canons for the public penance of 
scandalous offenders are laid aside, and our clergy are so little admitted to know or direct 
the lives and manners of their flocks, that many will scarce bear a reproof patiently from 
them , our ecclesiastical courts are not in the hands of the bishops and their clergy, but put 
over to the civihans, where too often fees are more strictly looked after, than the correction 
of manners I hope there 13 not cause for so great a cry, but so 1t 1s, these courts are much 
complained of and public vice and scandal 1s but httle enquired after or pumshed excom- 
munication 1s hccome a kind of secular sentence, and 1s hardly now considered asa spiritual 
consure, being judged and given out by laymen, and, often upon grounds, which, to speak 
moderately, do not merit so severe and dreadful a sentence There are besides this a great 
many other abuses, brought in m the worst times, and now purged out of some of the churches 
of the Roman communion, which yet continue, and are too much in use among us, such as 
pluralities, non-residences, and other things of that nature, so that 1t may be said, that 
some of the mamfest corruptions of popery, where they are recommended by the advan- 
tages that accompany them, are not yet thoroughly purged out, notwithstanding all the 
noise we have made about reformation in matters much more disputable, and of far less 
consequence 

This whole obyection, when all acknowledged, as the greatest part of 1t cannot be demied, 
amounts indecd to this, that our reformation 1s not yct arrived at that full perfection, that 1s 
to be dearcd The want of publ penance and penitentiary canons 1s indeed a very great 
defect , our church docs not deny it, but acknowledges 1t in the preface to the office of 
Commination It was one of the greatest glories of the primitive church, that they were so 
governed, that nore of their number could sin openly without public censure, and a long 
separation from the holy communion, which they judged was defiled by a promiscuous 
admitting of all persons to1t Had they consulted the arts of policy, they would not have 
held in converts by so strict a way of proceeding, lest their discontent might have dnven 
them away, at a time when to be a Christian was attended with so many discourage- 
ments, that 1t might seem dangerous, by so severe a discipline, tofmghten the world out of 
ther communion But the pastors of that time resolved to follow the rules delivered them 
by the apostles, and trusted God with the success, which answered and exceeded all their 
expectations for nothing convinced the world more of the tauth of that religion, than to sec 
those trusted with the care of souls, watch so effcctually over their manners, that for some 
sins which, in these loose ages im which we live, pass but for common effccts of human 
frailty, men were made to abstain from the communion for many years, and did cheer- 
fully submit to such rules as might be truly medicinal for curing those discases in ther 
minds 

But alas' the churchmen of the latter ages being once vested with this authonty, to 
which the world subuntted, as long as 1t saw the good effects of 1t, did soon learn to abuse 
it, and to bring the people to a blind subjection to them It was one of the chief arts by 
which the papacy swelled to its height for confessors, mstead of bringing their pemtents to 
open penance, set up other things in the room of 1t,, pretending they could commute it, and 
in the name of God accept of one thing for another and they accepted of a penitent’s going, 
either to the holy war, or which was more holy of the two, to one of the pope’s wars 
against heretics, or deposed princes, and gave full pardons to those who thus engaged m 
their designs Afterwards (when the pope had no great occasion to kill men, or the people 
no Brent mind to be killed in his service) they accepted of money, as an alms to God and 
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0 all public penance was laid down, and murder or merchandise was set up in its roont 
This being the state of things at the Reformation, 1t 1s no wonder if the people could not be 
eanly brought to submit to public penance, which had been for some ages entirely laid 
aside and there was reason why they should not be forward to come under the yoke of 
their priests, lest they should have raised upon that foundation such a tyrannical domimon 
‘over them as others had formerly exercised This made some Reformed churches beyond 
sea bring 1n the laity with them, into their courts, winch if they had done merely as a good 
expedient, for removing the jealousy which the world then had of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
there was no great objection to have been made to 1t, but they made the thing hable to 
very great exception, when they pretended a divine institution for those layelders Here 
in England, 1t 1s plain the nation would not bear such authority to be lodged with the 
clergy at first , but 1t will appear in the following work, that a platform was made of an 
ecclesiastical discipline, though the bishops had no hopes of reducing 1t into practice, till the 
king should come to be of age, and pass a law for the authorising of 1t but he dying before 
this was effected, 1f was not prosecuted with that zeal that the thmg required in queen 
Elizabeth's time and then those who in their exile were taken with the models beyond 
seas, contending more to get it put in the method of other churches, than to have 1t set up 
in any other form, that contention begat such heat, that 1t took men off from this and many 
other excellent designs and whereas the presbyters were found to have had anciently a 
share in the government of the churches, as the bishop's council and assistants, some of them 
that were of hot tempers demanding more than their share, they were by the 1:mmoderate 
use of the counterpoise kept out of any part of ecclesiastical discipline , and all went into 
those courts commonly called the spimtual courts, without making distinction between 
those causes of testaments, marmages, and such other suits, that require some learning in 
the civil and canon law, and the other causes of the censures of the clergy and laity, whieh 
are of a more spiritual nature, and ought deed to be tried only by the bishops and clergy , 
for thcy are no small part of the care of souls, wluch 1s incumbent on them and by them 
only excommunications ought to be made, as being a suspension from the sacred nites of 
Christians, of which none can be the competent judges but those to whom the charge of 
souls 1s committed The worst that can be said of all these abuses 1s, that they are 
relics of popery, and we owe it to the unhappy contests among ourselves, that a due 
correction has not been yct given to them 
From hence one evil has followed, not infenor to these from whence it flows, that the 
pastoral charge 1s now looked on by too many, rather as a device only for mstructing 
people, to which they may submit as much as they tlink fit, than as a care of souls, as 
indeed it 18 and 1t 1s not to be demed but the practice of not a few of us of the clergy has 
confirmed the people in this mistake, who consider our function as a method of lhving, by 
performing divine offices, and making sermons, rather than as a watching over the souls of 
the flocks committed to us, visiting the sick, reproving scandalous persons, reconciling 
differences, and being strict at least m governing the poor, whose necessities will oblige 
them to submit to any good rules, we shall set them for the better conduct of their hves In 
these things does the pastoral care chiefly consist, and not only in the bare performing of 
offices, or pronouncing sermons, which every one almost may learn to do after some tolerable 
fashion If men had a just notion of this holy function, and a mght sense of it before they 
were initiated into 1t, those scandalous abuses of plurality of benefices with cure, (except 
where they are so poor and contiguous, that both can scarce maintain one mcumbent, and 
one man can discharge the duty of both very well) non-residences, and the hiring out that 
sacred trust to pitiful mercenaries at the cheapest ratcs, would soon fall off These are 
things of so crying a nature, that no wonder if the wrath of God 18 ready to break out upon 
us These are abuses that even the church of Rome, after all her 1mpudence, 1s ashamed of, 
and are at ths day generally discountenanced all France over Queen Mary here in 
England, in the time of popery, set herself effectually to root them out And that they 
should be still found among Protestants, and im sv reformed a church, 18 a scandal that may 
justly make us blush All the honest prelates at the council of Trent endeavoured to get 
residence declared to be of divine mght, and so not to be dispensed with upon any 
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consideration whatscever. and there is nothing more apparently contrary to the most 
common impressions, which all men have about matters of rehgion, than that benefices are 
given for the office to which they are annexed and if in matters of men’s estates, or of 
their health, 1¢ would be a thing of jugh scandal, for one to receive the fees, and commit 
the work to the care of some inferior or raw practitioner, how much worse 18 it to turn over 
so important a concernment, as the care of souls must be confessed to be, to mean hands ? 
And to conclude, those who are guilty of such disorders, have much to answer for, both to 
God, for the neglect of those souls for which they are to give an account, and to the world, 
for the reproach they have brought on thie church and on the sacred functions, by their il 
practices, nor could the divisions of this age ever have risen to such a height, if the people 
had not been possessed with 111 impressions of some of the clergy, from those inexcusable 
faults, that are so conspicuous in too many that are called shepherds ‘ Who clothe 
themselves with the wool, but have not fed the flock, that have not strengthened the 
diseased, nor healed the sick, nor bound up that which was broken, nor brought again that 
which was driven away, nor sought that which was lost, but have ruled them with force 
and cruelty ” and if we would look up to God who 1s visibly angry with us, and has 
made us base and contemptible among the people, we should find great reason to reflect 
on those words of Jeremy “The pastors are become brutish, and have not sought tho 
Lord, therefore they shall not prosper, and all their flocks shall be scattered ” 

But I were very unjust, if, having ventured on so plain and necessary a reprehension, 
I should not add, that God has not so left this age and church, but there 1s 1n 1¢ a great 
number m both the holy functions, who are perhaps as eminent in the exemplariness of 
their lives, and as diligent mm their labours, as has been in any one church 1n any age since 
miracles ceased The humility and strictness of hfe in many of our prelates and some that 
were highly born, and yt have far outgone some others from whom more might have been 
expected, raises them far above censure, though perhaps not above envy And when such 
think not the daly instructing thar neghbours a thing below them, but do it with as 
constant o care, as if they were to earn their bread by it, when they are so affable to the 
meanest clergymen that come to them, when thcy are so nicely scrupulous about those 
whom they admit into holy orders, and so large in their charities, that one would think 
they were furnished with some unseen ways, these things must raise great esteem for such 
bishops, and seem to givo some hopes of better times Of all this I may be allowed to 
speak the more freely, since I am led to 1t by none of those bribes, either of gratitude, or 
fear, or hope, which are wont to corrupt men to say what they do not think but I were much 
to blame, 1f in a work that may perhaps live some time in the world, I should only find 
fault with what 1s amiss, and not also acknowledge what 1s so very commendable and 
praweworthy And when I look into the mfemor clergy, there are, chiefly about this 
great city of London, so many so emment, both for the strictness of their lives, the 
constancy of their labours, their excellent and plaim way of preaching, (which 1s now 
perhaps brought to as great a pcrfection, as ever was since men spoke as they received it 
immediately from the Holy Ghost) the great gentleness of their deportment to such as 
differ from them, their mutual love and charity, and in a word for all the quahties that can 
adorn ministers or Christians, that if such a number of such men cannot prevail with this 
debauched age, this one thing to me looks more dismally than all the other affmghting 
symptoms of our condition , that God having sent so many faithful teachers, their labours are 
still so meffectual 

I have now examined all the prejudices that either occur to my thoughts, or that I have 
met with in books or discourses, agaist our Reformation, and I hope upon a free 
inquiry into them, 1¢ will be found that some of them are of no force at all, and that the 
other, which are better grounded, can amount to no more than this, that things were not 
managed with that care, or brought to that perfection that were to be demred so that all 
the use we ought to make of these objections, 1s to be directed by them to do those things 
which may complete and adorn that work, which was managed by men subject to 
infirmities, who neither could see everything, nor were able to accomplish all that they had 
prejected, and saw fit to be done. 
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But from the matter of the following history, another objection of another sort may anse, 
which though 1t has no relation to the Reformation, yet leaves no small imputation on the 
nation, as too apt to change, and be carmed about with every religion im vogue, since in 
little more than twenty years’ time, there were four great changes made 1n religion, and 
m all these the main body of the nation turned with the stream and 1t was but a small 
number that stood firm and suffered for their consciences But if the state of the nation be 
well considered, there wall be nothing 1m all this so strange as at first view 1t may perhaps 
appear for in the times of popery the people were kept in such profound ignorance, that 
they knowing nothing of religion beyond the outward forms and pageantry, and bemg 
highly dissatisfied with the ill hves of the clergy, and offended with their cruelty against 
those that contradicted their opimions, 1t 1s no wonder that they were meclined to hear 
preachers of any sort, who laid out to them the reasons of the doctrine they delivered, and 
did not :mpose it on them in gross, as the others had done These teachers being also men 
of mnocent tempers and good lives, and bemg recommended to the compassion of the 
nation, by their suffermgs, and to their estuem, by their zeal and readiness to run all 
hazards for their consciences, had great advantages to gain on the belief and affections of the 
people And to speak freely, I make no doubt, but if the Reformation had been longer 
a hatching under the heat of persecution, 1t had come forth perfecter than 1t was This 
disposition of the people, and king Henrys quarreling with the pope, made the way easy 
for the first change , but then the scveritics about the Supremacy on one hand, and the Six 
Articles on the other, made people to stagger and reel between the two regions And all 
people being fond of new things, and the discovenes of the impostures of the priests and 
lewdness of the monks mcreasing their dislike of them, 16 was no wonder the Reformation 
went on with so little tumult and precipitation till king Kdward’s time But though there 
were then very lcarned and zealous divines, who managed and carried on the changes that 
were made, yet still the greater part of the clergy was very ignorant, and very corrupt , 
which was occasioned by the pensions that were reserved out of the rents of the suppressed 
monasteries to the monks during their hives, or till they were provided with hvings The 
abbey lands, that were sold with the charge of these annexed to them, coming into the 
hands of persons who had no mind to have that burden lie longer on them, they got these 
monks provided with benefices, that so they might be eased of that charge And for tho 
other abbeys that still remained with the crown, the same course was taken , for the monks 
were put into all the small beneficcs that werc in the king’s gift So that the greatest part 
of the clergy were such as had been formerly monks or friars, very ignorant for most part, 
and generally addicted to their former superstition, though otherwise men that would 
comply with anything rather than forfat thar hvings Under such incumbents nothing 
but ignorance and unconcernedness in religion could prevail By this means 1t was that 
the greater part of the nation was not well instructed, nor possessed with any warmth and 
sincere love to the Reformation, which made the following change under queen Mary more 
easily effected The proceedings m kimg Idward’s time were likewise so gentle and 
moderate, flowing from the calm temper of archbishop Cranmer, and the policy of others, 
who were willing to accept of anything they could obtam, hopmg that time would do the 
business, if the over-driving 1t did not precipitate the whole affair that 1 was an easy 
thing for a concealed papist to weather the difficulties of that reygn There were also great 
scandals given by the mmdiscretion of many of the new preachers The msgovcrnment of 
affairs under the duke of Somerset, with the restless ambition of the duke of Northumber- 
land, did alienate the nation much from them, and a grcat aversion commonly begets a 
universal dishke of everything that 1s done by those whom we hate 

All these things concurred to prepare the minds of the people tv the change made by queen 
Mary , but in her reign popery did more plainly discover itself in the many re peated burnings, 
and the other cruelties then openly exercised The nation was also in such danger of bemg 
brought under the uneasy yoke of Spanish government, and they were many of them in fear 
of losing their new-gotten church lands , these things, together with the loss of Calais in the 
end of her reign, which was universally much resented as a lasting dishonour to the nation, 
raised in them a far greater aversion to her government, and to every thing that had becn 
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done in 1t, than they had to the former The gemius of the English leads them to hate 
cruelty and tyranny , and when they saw these were the necessary concomitants of popery, 
no wonder it«was thrown out with so general an agreement, that there was scarce any 
considerable opposition made to 1t, except by some few of their clergy, who, having changed 
0 oft, were ashamed of such repeated recantations, and so resolved at last to stand thei 
ground which was the more easy to resolve on under so merciful a prince, who punished 
them only by a forfeiture of their benefices, and that being done, took care of their subsistence 
for the rest of their lives, Bonner himself not being excepted, though so deeply dyed in the 
blood of so many innocents 

All these things laid together, 1t will not seem strange that such great alterations were 80 
easily brought about in so short a time But from the days of queen Elizabeth, that the old 
monks were worn out, and new men better educated were placed 1n churches, things did gene- 
rally put on a new visage , and this church has since that time continued to be the sanctuary 
and shelter of all foreigners, and the chief object of the envy and hatred of the popish church, 
and the great glory of the Reformation , and has wisely avoided the splittimg asunder, on the 
high points of the divine decrees, which have broken so many of the Reformed beyond sea, 
but im these has left divines to the freedom of their several opimions , nor did she run on that 
other rock, of desiring at first so peremptonly the manner of Christ’s presence 1n the sacra- 
ment, which divided the German and the Helvetian churches, but in that did also leave a 
latitude to men of different persuasions From this great temper 1t might have reasonably 
been expected, that we should have continued united at home, and then, for things sacred as 
well as civil, we had been out of the danger of what all our foreign enemies could have 
contrived or done against us 

But the enemy, wlule the watchman slept, sowed Jus tares even im this fruitful field, of 
which it may be expected I should give some account here, and the rather because I end this 
work at the time when those unhappy differences first arose, so that I give them no part in 
this History , and yet I have in the search I made scen some things of great importance, which 
are very little known, that give me a clearer light into the beginnings of these differences 
than 18 commonly to be had, of which I shall discourse so as becomes one who has not 
blindly given himself up to any party, and 1s not afraid to speak the truth even in the most 
critical matters 

There were many lcarned and pious divines in the beginning of queen Ehizabeth’s reign, 
who being driven beyond sea, had observed the new models set up in Geneva and other places, 
for the censuring of scandalous persons, of mixed judicatories of the ministers and laity and 
theso reflecting on the great looseness of hfe which had been universally complamed of in 
king Edwand’s time, thought such a platform might be an effectual way for keeping out a 
return of the like disorders There were also some few mites reserved in this church, that 
had been either used in the primitive church, or, though brought in of latter time, yet 
seemed of excellent use to beget reverence 1n holy performances , which had also this to be 
said for them, that the keeping these still, was done in imitation of what Christ and his 
apostles did in symbolising with the Jewish rites, to gain the Jews thereby as much as could 
be, so it was judged necessary to preserve these, to let the world see that though 
corruptions were thrown out, yet the reformers did not love to change only for change sake, 
when 1t was not otherwise needful, and this they hoped might draw in many, who otherwise 
would not so easily have forsaken the Roman communion Yet these divines excepted to 
those, as compliances with popery, and though they professed no great dishke to the ceremo- 
nies themselves, or doubt of their lawfulness, yet were they against their continuance, upon 
that single account, which was indeed the chief reason why they were continued But all 
this debate was modestly managed, and without violent heat or separation afterwards some 
of the queen’s courtiers had an eyo to the fair manors of some of the greater sees, and being 
otherwise men of 111 tempers and lives, and probably of no religion, would have persuaded 
the queen that nothing could umite all the Reformed churches 20 effectually, as to bring the 
English church to the model beyond sea, and that 1t would much enrich the crown, if she 
took the revenues of bishoprics and cathedrals into her own hands This made those, on the 
other hand, who laid to heart the true interest of the Protestant religion, and therefore 
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endeavoured to preserve this church in that strong and well-modelled frame to which 1t was 
brought (particularly the Lord Burleigh, the wisest statesman of that age, and perhaps of 
any other), study how to engage the queen out of interest to support it, and they demon- 
strated to her that these new models would certainly bring with them a great abatement of 
her prerogative , since if the concerns of religion came into popular hands, there would be 
@ power set up distinct from hers, over which she could have no authority 

This she perceived well, and therefore resolved to maintam the arcient government of the 
church but by this means 1t became a matter of interest, and so these differences, which 
might have been more easily reconciled before, grew now into formal factions, go that all 
expedients were left unattempted which might have made up the breach , and, 1t becoming 
the interest of some to put 1t past reconciling, this was too easly effected Those of the 
division finding they could not carry their main design, raised all the clamours they could 
against the churchmen, and put in bills into the parliament agaist the abuses of plurahities, 
non-residences, and the excesses of the spiritual courts But the queen bemg possessed with 
this, that the parliament's meddling in these matters tended to the lessening of her authonty, 
of which she was extremely sensible, got all these bills to be thrown out If the abuses 
that gave such occasion to the mal-contented to complain, had been effectually redressed, that 
party must have had little to work on, but these things furmshed them with new complaints 
still the market-towns being also ill-provided for, there were voluntary contributions made 
for lectures m these places The lecturers were generally men that overtopped the incum- 
bents in diligent and zealous preaching, and thcy depending on the bounty of the people for 
their subsistence, were engaged to follow the humours of those who governed those voluntary 
contmbutions All these things tended to the increase of the party, which owed its clnef 
growth to the scandalous maintenance of the mimsters of great towns, for which reason they 
were seldom of great abilities, and to the scandals given by the pluralities and non-residences 
of others, that were over-provided Yet the government in civil matters was so steady 
all the queen’s reign, that they could do no great thing, after she once declared herself so 
openly and resolutely against them 

But upon king James’s coming to the crown, and the divisions that came to be afterwards 
in parhaments, between the two too often-named parties, for the court and country, and 
clergymen being hnked to the interests of the crown, all those who mm civil matters opposed 
the designs of the court, resolved to chensh those of the division, under the colour of their 
being hearty protestants, and that 1t was the mmterest of the reformed religion to use them 
well, and that all protestants should unite , and indeed the differences between them were 
then so small, that if great art had not been used to keep them asunder, they had certainly 
united of their own accord But the late unhappy wars engaged those, who before only 
complained of abuses, into a formal separation which still continues, to the great danger and 
disgrace of the protestant religion I shall not make any observations on later transactions, 
which fall within all men’s view , but it 1s plain that from the beginning there have been 
laboured designs to make tools of the several parties, and to make a great breach between 
them, which lays us now so open to ourcommon enemy And 1t looks hke a sad forerunner 
of ruin when we cannot, after so long experience of the mischievous effects of these contests, 
learn to be so wise as to avoid the running on those rocks, on which our fathers did so unfor- 
tunately split, but, on the contrary, many steer as steadily towards them, as if they were 
‘the only safe harbours, where they may securely weather every storm 

But being now to lead the reader into so agreeable a prospect, as I hope the Reformation 
of the Church will be to him, I will hold him yet a httle longer before I open it, and demre 
him for his better preparation to 1t to reflect on the nature of religion m general, and of the 
Christian m particular That religion 1s chiefly designed for perfecting the nature of man, 
for umproving his faculties, govermng his actions, and securing the peace of every man’s 
conscience, and of the societies of mankind m common, 18 a truth so plain, that without further 
arguing about it all will agree to 1t Every part of religion is then to be judged by its 
relation to the main ends of 1, and since the Christian doctrine was revealed from heaven, 
as the most perfect and proper way that ever was, for the advancing the good of mankind, 
nothing can be a part of this holy faith but what 1s proportioned to the end for which it was 
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designed. And all the additions that have been made to it, since 1¢ was first delivered to the 
world, axe justly to be suspected, especially where 1t 1s manifest, at first view, that they’ 
were in to serve carnal and secular ende. What can be reasonably supposed in the 
papacy, where the popes are chosen by such intrigues, either of the two crowns, the nephews 
of the former pope, or the craft of some aspiring men, to entitle them to infalhbility or 
universal jurisdiction? What can we think of redeemmmg souls out of purgatory, or 
preserving them from it by tricks, or some mean pageantry , but that 1t 18 a foul prece of 
merchandise? What 18 to be said of implicit obedience, the priestly domimion over 
consciences, the keeping the Scriptures out of the peoples hands, and the worship of God in 
a strange tongue? but that these are so many arts to hoodwink the world, and to deliver 1% 
up into the hands of the ambitious clergy? What can we think of the superstition and 
idolatry of images, and all the other pomp of the Roman worship , but that by these things 
the people are to be kept up 1n a gross notion of religion, as a splendid business, and that the 
priests have a trick of saving them, if they will but take care to humour them, and leave that 
matter wholly in their hands? And to sum up all, what can we think of that constellation 
of prodigies in the sacrament of the altar, as they pretend to explain 1t, and all really to no 
purpose , but that it 1s an art to bring the world by wholesale to renounce their reason and 
sense, and to have a most wonderful veneration for a sort of men who can with a word 
perform the most astonishing thing that ever was ? 

I should grow too large for a preface, if I would pursue this argument as far as 1t will go 
But if on the othor hand we reflect on tho true ends of this holy religion, we must needs be 
convincod that we need go nowhere else out of this church to find them , but are completely 
instructed 1n all parts of 1t, and furmshed with all the helps to advance us to that which 18 
indeed the end of our faith, the salvation of our souls Here we have the rules of holy 
obedience, and the methods of repentance and reconciliation for past sins, clearly set before 
us, we believe all that doctrine wluch Christ and his apostles delivered, and the primitive 
church received , we have the comfort of all those sacraments which Chnist instituted, and 
in the same manner that he appointed them all the helps to devotion that the gospel offers 
are in every one’s hand So what can it be that should so extravagantly seduce any who 
have been bred up in a church so well constituted, unless a blind superstition in their temper, 
ora desire to get heaven im some casier method than Christ has appointed, do strangely 
impose on their understandings, or corrupt their minds Indeed the thing 18 so unaccount- 
able, that it looks hike a curse from Heaven on those who are given up to it, for their other 
sins, for an ordinary measure of infatuation cannot carry any one so far in folly And 1t 
may be laid down for a certain maxim, that such as leave us have nover had a true and well- 
formed notion of religion, or of Christianity in its main and cluef design, but take things in 
parcels, and without examin'ng them suffer themselves to be carried away by some preyu- 
dices which only darken weaker judgments 

But 1f 1t 1s a Ingh and unaccountable folly for any to forsake our communion, and go 
over to those of Rome, 1¢ 1s at the same time an inexcusable weakness 1n others who seem 
full of zeal against popery, and yet upon some inconsiderable objections do depart from the 
unity of this body, and form separate assemblies and communions, though they cannot 
object anything matenal either to our doctrine or worship But the most astonishing part of 
the wonder 18, that in such differences there should be go little mutual forbearance or gentleness 
to be found, and that these should raise such heats as if the substance of religion were 
concerned in them This 1s of God, and 1s a stroke from Heaven on both sides for their 
other sms We of the church communion have trusted too much to the supports we receive 
from the law, we have done our duties too shghtly, and have minded the care of souls too 
httle , therefore God, to punish and awaken us, has suffered so many of our pcople to be 
wrested out of our hands and those of the Separation have been too forward to blood and 
war, and thereby have drawn much guilt on themselves, and have been too comphant with 
the leaders of their several factions, or rather apt to outrunthem _It 1s plain God 1s offended 
with us all , and therefore we are punished with this fatal blindness, not to see at this time 
the things that belong to our peace 

And this leads me to reflections of another sort, with which I shall conclude this preface, 
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which I have now drawn out to a greater length than at first I mtended Its apparent 
the wrath of God hangs over our heads, and 1s ready to break out upon us The symptoms 
of our 11 condstion are as sad as they are visible , and one of the worst 18, that each sort and 
party 1s very ready to throw the guilt of 1t off themselves, and cast 1t on others with whom 
they are displeased but no man says, What have I done? The clergy accuse the laity, 
and the laity condemn the clergy Those im the uty charge the country, and the country 
complains of the city every one finds out somewhat whercin he thinks he 18 least concerned, 
and 1s willing to fix on that all the indignation of Heaven, which, God knows, we ourselves 
have kindled against ourselves It cannot be denied, since 1 18 so visible, that universally 
the whole nation 1s corrupted, and that the Gospel has not had those effects among us which 
might have been expected after so long and so frce a course as it has had in this island 
Our wise and worthy progemtors reformed our doctrine and worship, but we have not 
reformed our lives and manners what will it avail us to understand the right methods of 
worshipping God if we arc without true devotion, and coldly perform public offices, without 
scose and affection, which 1s as bad as a bcad-roll of prayers in whatever language they be 
pronounced ? What siymfies our having the sacraments purely admimstered among us, if 
we either contemptuously neglect them, or irreverently handle them, more perhaps in 
compliance with law than out of a sense of the holy duties mcumbent on us? for what end 
are the Scriptures put in our hands, 1f we do not read them with great attention, and 
order our lives according to them ? and what does all preaching signify, 1f men go to church 
merely for form, and hear sermons only as sct discourses, which they will censure or 
commend as they think they see cause, but are resolved never to be the better for them ? 
If to all these sad considcrations we add the gross sensuality and impurity, that 1s so 
avowedly practiscd that 1t 1s become a fasluon, so fai it 18 from being a reproach , the 
oppression, mjustice, intemperance, and many othcr immoralities among us, what can be 
expected but that these abominations receiving the highcst aggravation they arc capable of, 
from the clear hght of the Gospel which we have so Jong enjoyed, the just judgments of 
IIcaven should fall on us so signally as to make us a reproach to all om neighbours? But, 
as if all this were not cnough to fill wp the measure of our imquities, many have arrived at 
a new pitch of impiety, by di fying He wen itself with ther avowed blasphemies and atheism 
and if they are driven out of their atheistical tenets, which arc indeed the most mdiculous of 
any in the world, they sct up their rest on some general notions of moralty and natural 
religion, and do boldly reject all that 1s revealed and where they dare vent it, (alas ! where 
dare they not do it?) they reject Chnstianity and the Scriptures with open and impudent 
scorn, and are absolutcly insensible of any obligation of conscience in anything whatsoever 
and even in that morality, which they for decency s sake magnify so much, none are more 
barcfaccdly and grossly faulty This 1s a direct attempt against God himeelf, and can we 
think that he will not visit for such things, nor be avenged on sucha nation? And yet 
the hypocrisy of those who disguise their flagitious lives with a mask of religion 18, perhaps, 
a degree above all , though not so scandalous till the mask falls of, and that they appear to 
be what they truly are When we are all so guilty, and when we are so alarmed by 
the black clouds that threaten such termble and lastmg storms, what may be expected but 
that we should be generally struck with a deep sense of our crying sins, and turn to God 
with our whole souls? But if, after all the loud awakenings from Heaven, we will not 
hearken to that voiee, but will still go on im our sins, we may justly look for unheard-of 
calamities, and such miseries as shall be proportioned to our offunces , and then we are sure 
they will be great and wonderful 

Yet 1f, on the other hand, there were a general turning to God, or, at least, 1f so many 
were nghtly sensible of this, as, according to the proportion that the mercies of God allow, 
did some way balance the wickedness of the rest , and if these were as zealous 1n the true 
methods of imploring Gods favour as others arc in procuring his displeasure , and were not 
only mourning for their own sins, but for the sins of others , the prayers and sighs of many 
such might dissipate that dismal cloud which our sins have gathered, and we mght yet 
hope to see the Gospel take root among us_ since that God who 1s the Author of it 18 
merciful, and full of compassion, and ready to forgive , and this holy religion, which by his 
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grace 1s planted among us, is still s0 dear to him, thatif we by our own unworthiness do 
not render ourselves incapable of so great a bleseing, we may reasonably hope that he will 
contmue that which at first was by so many happy concurring providences brought 1m, and 
was by & continued series of the same indulgent care advanced by degrees, and at last raised 
to that pitch of perfection which few things attain m this world But this will best appear 
in the ensuing History, from which I fear I may have too long detained the reader 
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PART II —BOOK I] 
OF THE LITL AND REIGN OF KING LDWARD TUL SIXTIt 


Epwanp, the Sixth King of England of that name, was the only son of King Ionry 
1587 Oct 12 VIII, by his best beloved queen Jane Seymour, or St Maur, daughter to Sir 
Edward VI John Seymour, who was descunded from Roger St Maur, that married one of 
born , the daughters and heirs of tho lord Beauchamp of Hacche Their ancestors 
came into England with Wilham the Conqueror, and had at several times made themselves 
considcrable by the noble acts they didin the wars Jie was born at Hampton-court on tho 
12th day of Octobe1, bomg St Edward’s eve, in the ycar 1537,* and lost Ins mother the 
day after he was born, who died, not by the cruclty of the clururgeons 11pping up her belly 
to make way for the prince’s birth, (as some writers give out, to represent king Henry 
barbarous and cruel 1n all his actions, whose report has been since too easily followed) , but 
as the original lettcrs that are yet extant show, she was well delivered of him, and the day 
following was taken with a distemper incident to women in that con4tion, of which she 
died 

He was soon after christened, the archbishop of Canterbw y ond the dukes of Norfolk and 
and Chns- Suffolk bemg his godfathers, according to his own journal, though Fall says the 
toned last was only his godfather when he was bishopped, he continucd under the 
charge and caro of the women till he was six years old, and then he was put under the 
government of Dr Cox and Mr Cheek , the one was to be his preccptor for his manners, and 
the knowledge of philosophy and divinity , the other for the tongues and mathematics, and 
he was also provided with masters for the French, and all other things becoming a pmince, 
the heir of so great a crown 

He gave very early many indications of a good disposition to learning, and of a most 
wonderful probity of mind, and above all, of grevt respect to religion, and cverytlung relating 
His Dispo- to 16 So that when he was oncc in onc of Ins childish diversions, somewhrt 
aition being to be reached at, that he and his comp1nions were too low for, one of them 
laid on the floor a great Bible that was in the room to stcp on, which he beholdmg with 
indignation, took up the Bible himself, and gave over Ins play for that time Ie wasin all 


* Tho queen died on the 14th, say Hall, Stow Spced, 
and Herbert , on the 15th, saith Hennings , on tho 17th, 
if the Ictter of the physicians be true in Fuller’s Chutch 
Hist p 422, Cott hb [‘The kings journal says “ within 
few days after her eon dicd ? George Lillv, who lived at 
the same time and near the place, sys Duodecem post 
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things subject to the orders laid down for his education, and profited so much 1n learnmg, 
that all about him conceived great hopes of extraordinary things from him, if he should 
live But such unusual beginmngs seemed rather to threaten the too early end of a hfe, 
that by all appearance was likely to have produced such astonishing things He was 80 
forward in his learmng, that before he was eight years old he wrote Latin letters to huis 
father, who wasa prince of that stern severity, that one can hardly think those about hus 
son durst cheat him by making letters for him He used also at that age to write both to his 
godfather the archbishop of Canterbury, and to his uncle, who was first made viscount 
Beauchamp, as descended from that family, and soon after earl of Hartford It seems queen 
Catherme Parr understood Latin, for he wrote to her also inthe same language But the full 
character of this young prince 1s given us by Cardan, who wrote it after his death, and 1n Italy, 
where this prince was accounted an heretic, so that there was nothing to be got or expected 
Collection by flattering him, and yet 1t 1s 80 great, and withal so agreeing 1n all things to 
Numb 1 truth, that as I shall begin my collection of papers at the end of this volume with 
his words in Latin, so 1t will be very fit to give them here m English 

“* All the graces were in him he had many tongues when he was yet but a clild, together 
Cardan’s with the Enghsh, his natural tongue, he had both Latin and French, nor was he 
Character of jgnorant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian, and Spamish, and perhaps some more 
ea But for the English, French, and Latim, he was exact in them, and apt to learn every 
thing Nor was he ignorant of logic, of the principles of natural philosophy, nor of music 
The sweetness of his temper was such as became a mortal, his gravity becoming the majesty 
of a king, and his disposition suitable to his high degree In sum, that child was so bred, 
had such parts, was of such expectation, that he looked hkea miracle of aman These 
things are not spoken rhetorically, and beyond the truth, but are indeed short of it” And 
afterwards he adds —‘‘ He was a marvellous boy , when I was with lim, he was in the 15th 
year of his age, in which he spoke Latin as politely and as promptly as I did Ile asked mo 
what was the subject of my books, de rerum varietate, which I had dedicated to him? I 
answered, that in the first chapter I gave the true cause of comets, which had been long 
inquired into, but was never found out before ‘ What 181t?’ said he I said, 1t was the 
concourse of the light of wandering stars Ile answered, ‘ [ow can that be, since the stars 
move in different motions? JJow comes it that the comets are not soon dissipated, or do not 
movo after them according to thar motions” To this I answered, They do movw after 
them, but much quickcr than they, by reason of the different aspect, as we see in a crystal, 
or when a rainbow > bounds from the wall, for a httle change makes a great difference of 
place But the king said, ‘Tow can that be, where there 1s no subject to receive that light, 
as the wall 1s the subiect for +4e rainbow ?’ To this I answered, that this was as in the 
Milky-way, or where many candles were hghted, the middle place where their shining met 
was white and clear —From this httle taste 11 may be 1magined what he was, and indeed 
the ingenuity and swectness of his disposition had raised m all good and learned men the 
greatest expectation of him possible He began to love the liberal arts before he knew 
them, and to know them before he could use them and in him there was such an attempt 
of nature, that not only England, but the world, has reason to lament his being so 
early snatched away I{ow truly was it said of such extraordinary persons, that their 
lives are short, and seldom do they come to be old? He gave us an essay of virtue, though 
he did not live to give a pattern of 1t © When the gravity of a king was needful, he carried 
himself hke an old man, and yet he was always affable and gentle, as became his age He 
played on the lute, he meddled in affairs of state, and for bounty, he did in that emulate his 
father , though he even, when he endeavoured to be too good, might appear to have been 
bad, but there was no ground of suspecting any such thing in the son, whose mind was 
cultivated by the study of philosophy 

It has been said im the end of his father’s life, that he then designed to create him Prince 
Adengnto Of Wales, for, though he was called so, as the heirs of this crown are, yet he 
create him Was not by a formal creation invested with that dignity This pretence was 
A of made use of to hasten forward the attainder of the duke of Norfolk, since he 

ia had many offices for life, which the king intended to dispose of, and demred to 
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have them speedily filled, in order to the creating of his son Prince of Wales In the mean 
time his father died, and the earl of Hartford, and sir Anthony Brown, were sent by the 
couneil to give him notice of 1t, being then at Hartford, and to bring him to the 
Tower of London, and having brought him to Enfield, with his sister the lady 
Ehzabeth, they let him know of Ins father’s death, and that he was now ther 
2058 king On the 31st of January the king’s death was published in London, 
and he proclaimed king 

At the Tower, his father’s executors, with the rest of the privy-council, received him 
King Edward With the respects due to their king , so, tempering their sorrow for the death of 
came tothe their late master, with their joy for Ins son's happy succeeding him, that by an 
Tower excess of yoy they might not seem to have forgot the onc sv soon, nor to bode ill 
to the other by anextreme grief The first thing they did was the opening king Henry’s 
King Henry’s will, by which they found he had nominated mxtcen persons to be his exccutors 
Will opened and governors to his son, and to the kingdom, till lus son was eighteen years of 
age These were the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord Wriotheslcy, lord chanccllor, the 
lord St John, great master of the household, the lord Russell, lord privy-seal, the earl of 
Hartford, lord great-chamberlain, the viscount Lasle, lord-admural, Tonstall, bishop of 
Durham, sr Anthony Brown, master of the horse, sir William Paget, secretary of state, sir 
Edward North, chancellor of the court of augmentations, sir Edward Montague, lord cluef- 
justice of the common pleas, judge Bromley, sir Anthony Denny, and sir William Herbert, chief 
gentlemen of the privy-chamber, sir Edward Wotton, treasurer of Calais, and Dr Wotton, 
dean of Canterbury and York These, or the major part of them, were to cxecute his will, 
and to administer the affairs of the kingdom by their consent were the king and his sisters 
to be disposed of in marnage , but with this difference, that 1¢ was only ordered, that the 
king should marry by their advice, but the two sisters were so limited in ther marnage, 
that they were to forfeit thar mght of succcssion if they married without their consent, 1t 
being of far greater importance to the peace and interest of the notion who should be their 
husbands, if the crown did devolve on them, than who should be the kings wife And by 
tho act passed in the 35th year of king Ienry, he was cmpowered to Icave the crown to 
them, with what limitations he should think fit To the exccutors the king added by his 
will, a privy-council who should be assisting to thLm These were, the earls of Arundel 
and Exsex, sir Thomas Cheyney, treasurcr of the household, sir John Gage, comptroller, sir 
Anthony Wingficld, vice chamberlun, sir Wilham Petre, secretary of state, sir Richard 
Rich, sr John Baker, sir Ralph Sadler, sr Thomas Seymour, sir Richard Southwell, and 
sir Edmund Peckham The king also ordercd, that 1f any of the cxecutors should dic, the 
survivors, without giving them a power of substituting others, should continue to admimster 
affairs He also charged them to pay all lus debts and the legacies he left, and to purfect 
any grants he had begun, and to make good evcrything that he had pronised The will 
being opencd and read, all the executors, judge Bromley and the two Wottons only excepted, 
were present, and did resolve to execute the will in all points, and to take an oath for their 
faithful discharge of that trust 

But 1t was also proposcd, that for the speedier despatch of things, and for a more certain 
Debate about Order and direction of all affairs, there should be one chosen to be head of the 
choounga rest, to whom ambassadors and others mght address themsclves _ It was added, 
Protector to caution this, that the person to be raiscd to that dignity should do nothing of 
any sort without the advice and consent of the greater part of the rest But this was 
opposed by the lord chancellor, who thought that the digmty of Ins office, setting him next 
the archbishop of Canterbury, who did not much follow secular affairs, he should have the 
chief stroke in the government, therefore he pressed, that they might not depart from the 
king's will in any particular, neither by adding to it, nor taking fromit It was plain the 
late king intended they should be all ake in the admimistration, and the raising one to a 
title or degree above the rest, was a great change from what he had ordered And whereas 
it was now said, that the person to be thus nonnnatced was to have no manner of power over 
the rest, that was only to exalt him into a high digmity with the less envy or apprehension 


of danger , for 1t was certain great titles always make way for ligh power But the earl of 
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Hartford had so great a party among them, that 1t was agreed to, the lord chancellor himself 
The Earl of consenting, when he saw lus opposition was without effect, that one should 
Hartford cho- be raised over the rest in title, to be called the protector of the king’s realms, and 
nen governor of his person The next point held no long debate, who should be 
nominated to this high trust, for they unanimously agreed that the earl of Hartford, by 
reason of his nearness of blood to the king, and the great expenence he had 1n affairs, was 
the fittest person So he was declared “‘ protector of the realm, and governor to the king’s 
person, but with that special and express condition, that he should not do any act but by 
the advice and consent of the other executors, according to the will of the late king” Then 
they all went to take their oaths, but 1t was proposed that it should be delayed till the next 
day, that so they might do 1t upon better consideration More was not done that day, save 
that the lord chancellor was ordered to deliver up the seals to the king, and to receive them 
again fiom his hands, for king Henry's seal was to be made use of, elther tll a new one 
was made, or till the kmg was crowned Ie was also ordered to renew the commissions of 
the judges, the justices of peace, the presdents of the north, and of Wales, and of some 
other officers This was the issue of the first council-day under this king, m which the so 
easy advancement of the earl of Hartford to so ligh a digmity gave great occasion to cen- 
sure, it seeming to be a change of what kmg Henry had designed But the king’s great 
kindness to his uncle made 1t pass so smoothly, for the rest of the executors, not being of 
the ancient nobility, but courtiers, were drawn in easily to comply with that which was so 
accoptable to their young king Only the lord chancellor, who had chiefly opposed it, was 
to expect small favour at the new protector’s hands It was soon apparent what emulation 
there was between them , and tho nation being then divided, between those who loved the 
old superstition, and those who desired a more complete reformation, the protector set 
himeelf at the head of the onc, and the lord chancellor at the head of the other party 

The next day the executors met agai, and first took their oaths most solemnly for their 
Which is faithful executing the will They also ordered all those who were by the late 
declared in king named privy councillors to come into the king’s presence, and there they 
Council declared to the king the choice they had made of his uncle, who gave his assent 
toit It was also signified to the lords of the council, who hkewise with one voice gave 
their consent to it, and despatches were ordcred to be sent to the emperor, the French 
king, and the regent of Flanders, giving notice of the king's death, and of the constitution 
of the council, and the nomination of the protector durmg the mmonity of their young king 
All despatches were ordered to be signed only by the protector , and all the temporal lords, 
with all the bishops about the town, were commanded to come and swear allegiance to the 
ae king On the 2nd of February the protector was declared lord treasurer and 
a earl marshal, these places having been designed for him by the late king upon the 
duke of Norfolk’s attainder Letters were also sent to Calais, Boulogne, Ireland, the 
marches of Scotland, and most of the counties of England, giving notice of the king's 
succession, and of the order now settled The will was also ordered to be enrolled, and every 
of the exccutors was to have an exemplification of 1t under the great seal, and the clerks 
of the council were also ordered to give to every of them an account of all things done in 
The Bishops council under thar hands and seals, and the bishops were required to take out 
takeoutCom new commissions of the same form with those they had taken out in kin 
missions for Henry’s time (for which see page 196 of the former Part), only with this 
their Bishop- difference, that there 18 no mention made of a vicar-general in these 
nial commissions, as was in the former, there being none after Cromwell advanced 
to that digmty Two of these commissions are yet extant, one taken out by Cranmer, the 
other taken out by Bonner But this was only done by reason of the present juncture, 
because the bishops being generally addicted to the former superstition, 1¢ was thought 
necessary to keep them under so arbitrary a power as that subjected them to, for they 
hereby held their bishoprics only durmg the king’s pleasure, and were to excrcise them as 
his delegates in his name, and by his authority Cranmer set an example to the rest, and 
Collection took out his commussion, which 1s im the Collection But this was afterwards 
Number 2 Judged too heavy a yoke, and therefore the new bishops that were made by this, 
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king were not put under it (and so Ridley, when made bishop of London in Bonner’s 
room, was not required to take out any such commussion), but they were to hold thur 
bishoprics during life 
There was a clause in the king’s will, requiring his executors to make good all that he had 
The Reason Promsed in any manner of ways Whereupon, sir Wilham Paget, sir Anthony 
of the new Denny, and sir Wilham Herbert, were required to declare what they knew of the 
Creation of king's intentions and promises, the former being the secretary whom he had trusted 
a Noble- most, and the other two, those that attended on him in lus bedchamber during his 
sickness, though they were called gentlemen of the privy-chamber, for the service of 
the gentlemen of the bedchambcr was not then set up Paget declared, that when the evidence 
appeared against the duke of Norfolk, and his son the carl of Surrey, the king, who used to talk 
oft in private with him alone, told him that he intended to bestow thur lands hberally , and 
since by attainders and otherwise the nobility were much decayed, he intended to create some 
peers, and ordered him to write a book of such as he thought meetest who thereupon proposed 
the earl of Hartford to be a duke, the carl of Essex to be a marqus, the viscount Lisle to 
be an earl, the lords St John, Russell, and Wnothesley, to be earls, and sir Tho 
Seymour, sr Thom Cheyney, sir Richard Rich, ar Wilham Willoughby, sr Tho 
Arundel, sr Edmund Shcfficld, sir Jo St Luger, sr -—— Wymbish, sir Vernon of 
the Peak, and sir Christopher Danby, to be barons Paget also proposed a distribution of 
the duke of Norfolk’s estate But the king liked it not, and made Mr Gates bring hmm the 
books of that estate, which bemg done, he ordered Paget to tot upon the carl of Hartford 
(these are the words of lus deposition) a thousand marks, on the lords Jsle, St John, and 
Russcll, 2007 a year, to the lord Wnothesley, 1007 , and for sir Tho Seymour, 300/ 
a year, but Paget said it was too little, and stood long arguing 1t with him, yet the king 
ordered him to propose 1t to the pcrsons concerned, and see how they hked it, and he 
putting the king in mind of Denny, who had been oft a suitor for bim, but he had never yet 
in heu of that obtained anytlung for Denny, the king ordered 200/ for him, and 400 marks 
for sr William Iferbert, and remembered some others hkewise But Paget having, 
according to the king’s commands, spoken to those who were to be advanced, found that 
many of them desired to continue in their former ranks, and thought the lands the king 
intended to give were not sufbcient for the maintenance of the honour to be conferred 
on them, which he reported to the best advantage he could for every man, and endeavoured 
to raise the kings favour to them as ligh as he could But while this was in consultation, 
the duke of Nortolk very prudently apprehending the ruin of his posterity, 1f his lands were 
divided into many hands, out of which he could not so easily recover them, whereas, if they 
continued in the crown, some turn of affairs might again establish his family, and tending 
also to oblige the king by so unusual a compliment, sent a desire to lim that he would be 
pleased to scttle all lus lands on the prince (the now king), and not give them away, “ for,” 
said he, according to the phrase of that time, “they are good and stately gear” This 
wrought so far on the king, that he resolved to reserve them for himself, and to reward his 
servants some other way Whereupon Paget pressed lim once to resolve on the honours he 
would bestow, and what he would give with them, and they should afterwards consider of 
the way how to give 1t The kimg growing still worse, said to him, “ That if ought came 
to him but good, as he thought he could not long endure, he intended to place them all 
about his son, as men whom he trusted and lovcd above all other, and that therefore he 
would considcr them thc more” So, after many consultations, he ordered the book to be 
thus filled up ‘The carl of Hartford to be ear] marshal and lord treasurer, and to be duke 
of Somerset, Exeter, or Hartford, and lus son to be earl of Wiltshire, with 8007 a year of 
land, and 3007 a year out of the next bishop's land that fell void, the earl of Essex to be 
marquis of Essex , the viscount Lisle to be earl of Coventry , the lord Wriothesley to be 
earl of Winchester , sir Tho Seymour to be a baron and lord admiral, sir Richard Rich, 
ar Jo, St Leger, sr Wilham Willoughby, sir Ed. Sheffield, and sr Christopher 
Danby, to be barons, with yearly revenues to them, and several other persons” And having 
at the suit of sir Edward North, promised to give the earl of Ilartford x of the best prebonds 
that should fall m any cathedral, except dceancries and treasurerships , at his suit he agreed 
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that a deanery and a treasurership should be mstead of two of the six prebendaries And 
thus all this bemg wntten as the king had ordered 1t, the king took the book and put it in 
his pocket, and gave the secretary order to let every one know what he had determmed for 
them But before these things took effect the king died yet being on Ins deathbed, put 
in mind of what he had promised, he ordered 1t to be put 1n his will, that his executors 
should perform everything that should appear to have been promised by him All this 
Denny and Herbert confirmed, for they then waited m his chamber, and when the 
secretary went out, the king told them the substance of what had passed between them, 
and made Denny read the book over again to him , whereupon Herbert observed that the 
secretary had remembered all but himself, to which the king answered, he should not forget 
him, and ordered Denny to write 4002 a year for him All these things being thus 
declared upon oath, and the preatest part of them having been formerly signified to some of 
them, and the whole matter being well known and spread abroad, the executors, both out 
of conscience to the king’s will and for their own honours, resolved to fulfil what the king 
had intended but was hindered by death to accomplish But being apprehensive both of 
wars with the emperor and French king, they resolved not to lessen the king’s treasure nor 
revenue, nor to sell lus jewels or plate, but to find some other ways to pay them, and this 
put them afterwards on selling the chantry lands 

The business of Scotland was then so pressing, that Balnaves, who was agent for those 
that had shut themselves within the castle of St Andrews, had this day 1)80/ 
ordered to be carmcd to them for a half year’s pay to the soldiers of that 
garrison There were also pensions appointed for the most leading men in that 
business The carl of Rothes’ eldest son had 2807 , sir James Kircaldy had 200/ , and 
many others had smaller pensions allowed them, “ for their amity,” as 1t 18 expressed in the 
1547 Feb 6 counul books That day the lord protector knighted the king, bemg authorised 
The king _— to do 16 by letters patents So 1t seems, that as the laws of chivalry required 
Kmghted that the king should receive kmghthood from the hand of some other kmght, 
s0 1f was Judged too great a presumption for his own subject to give it, without a warrant 
under the great seal The king at the same time kmghted sir John Hublethorn, the lord 
mayor of London When 1t was known abroad what a distmbution of honour and wealth 
the council had resolved on, 1t was much censured many saying that 1t was not enough for 
them to have dramed the dead king of all Ins treasure, but that the first step of their 
proceedings in their new trust was to provide honour and estates for themselves , whereas 
it had been a more decent way for them to have reserved their pretensions till the king had 
come to be of age Another thing im the attestations seemed much to lessen the credit of 
the king’s will, wluch was said to be signed the 30th of December, and so did bear date 
whereas this narration mnemuates that 11 was made a very ]ittle while before he died, not 
being able to accomplish lis design in these things which he had projected but 1t was well 
known that he was not so ill on the 30th of December 

It may perhaps seem strange that the earl of Hartford had mx good prebends promised 
Secular Men im, two of these being afterwards converted into a deancry and a treasurership 
had thar ke- But it was ordinary at that time The lord Cromwell had been dean of Wells 
clesastical nd many other secular men had these ccclesiastical benefices without cure 
Diguitics == conferred on them For which, there bemg no charge of souls annexed to them, 
this might seem to be an excuse Yet even those had a sacred charge incumbent on them 
in the cathedrals , and were just and necessary encouragements, either for such as by age or 
other defects were not fit for a parochial charge, and yet might be otherwiso capable to do 
eminent service in the church, or for the support of such asin their paroclnal labours did 
serve so well as to merit preferment, and yet perhaps were so meanly provided for as to need 
some farther help for their subsistence But certainly they were never intended for the 
enriching of such lazy and sensual men, who having given themselves up to a secular course 
of life, had httle of a churchman but the habit and name, and yet used to rail against 
sacrilege in others, not considering how guilty themselves were of the same crime, enriching 
ther families with the spoils of the church, or with the goods of 1t, which were put into 
thew hands for better uses And it was no wonder that when clergymen had thus abused 
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these endowments, secular men broke in upon them, observing plainly that the clergy wlio 
enjoyed them made no better use of them than laics might do, though instead of reforming 
an abuse that was so generally spread, they, lke men that minded nothing more than the 
enriching of themselves, took a certain course to make the mischief perpetual, by robbing the 
church of those endowments and helps 1t had received from the mumificence of the founders 
of 1ts cathedrals, who were generally the first Christian kings of this nation, which had it 
been done by law, would have been a thing of very bad consequence, but as 1t was done, 
was directly contrary to the Magna Charta, and to the king's coronation oath. 

But now they that were weary of the popish superstitions observing that archbishop 
Cranmer had so great a share of the young king’s affection, and that the protector and he 
were in the same interests, began to call for a further reformation of religion, and some 
were so full of zeal for it, that they would not wait on the slow motions of the state So 
Images re- the curate and churchwardens of St Martin's, m Ironmonger-lane in London, 
moved with- took down the images and pictures of the saints, and the crucifix out of their 
ma pepe church, and painted many texts of Scmpture upon the walls , some of thum 
Church n =‘ according to a perverse translation,” as the complaint has 1t, and in the place 
London where the crucifix was, they set up the king’s arms with some texts of Scripture 
about 11 Upon this the bishop and lord mayor of London complained to the council 
And the curate and churchwardens being cited to appear, answercd for themselves, that the 
roof of thar church being bad, they had taken it down, and that the crucifix and images 
were so rotten, that when they removed them they full to powder that the charge they 
had been at in repairing their church was such, that they could not buy new images that 
they had taken down the images in the chancel, because some had been guilty of idolatry 
towards them In conclusion, they said, what they had done was with a good intention , 
and if they had in anything done amiss, they ashed pardon, and submittcd themselves 
Some were for punishing them severely , for all the papists reckoned that tus would be a 
leading case to all the rest of this reign and if tlis was easily passed over, others would 
be from that rennssness anmmated to attempt such things everywhere But on the other 
hand, those at court who had designed to set forward a rcformation, had a mind only so far 
to check the heat of the people, as to keep 1t within compass, but not to dishearten their 
friends too much Cranmer and lus party were for a general reroving of all images, and 
said that in the Inte king’s time order bemg givcn to remove such as were abused to 
superstition , upon that there were great contests in many places what images had been so 
abused, and what not , and that thcse disputes would be endless unless all were taken ayy 

In the purest times of Chnistiamty they had no images at all in their churches One of 
An Account the first councils, namely that at Elvira in Spain, made a canon against the 
of the Pro. painting what they worslupped on the walls Epiphanius was highly offended 
gressoflmage- when ho saw a veil hanging before the door of a church with a picture on it, 
womue which he considered so little as not to know well whose picture 1t was, but 
thought 1t mht be Chnist’s, or some other saint's, yet he tore 1t, and gave them of that 
place money to buy a new vuil in its room Aftcrwards, with the rest of the pomp of 
heathenism, images came to be set up in churchcs, yet so as that there was no sort of 
worship paid to them But in the time of pope Gregory the First, many went into 
extremes about them, some were for breaking them, and others worshipped them, that 
pope thought the middle way best, neither to break, nor to worship them, but to keep 
them only to put the people m mind of the saints Afterwards there being subtle questions 
started about the unity of Christ’s person and will, the Greek emperors generally inclined 
to have the animosities raised by these, removed by some comprehensive words to which all 
might consent which the interest of state as well as religion seemed to require, for ther 
empire every day declining, all methods for umting it were thought good and prudent 
But the bishops were stiff and peremptory so m the sixth general council they condemned 
all who differed from them Upon this the emperors that succeeded would not receive 
that council, but the bishops of Rome ordered the pictures of all the bishops who had been 
at that council to be set up in the churches upon which the emperors contended against 
these or any pictures whatsoever in churches And herein that happened which 18 not 
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unusual, that one controversy naing occasionally out of another, the parties forsake the first 
contest, and fall into sharp conflicts about the oocasional differences For now the emperors 
and popes quarrelled most violently about the use of images, and 11] names gomg a great 
way towards the defammg an opimon, the popes and their party accused all that were 
against »mages, as favouring Judaism, or Mabometanism, which was then much spread m 
Asia and Africa the emperors and ther party aceusing the others of gentilism and 
heathenish idolatry Upon this occasion Gregory the Third first assumed the rebellious 
pretension to a power to depose Leo the emperor from all his dominions in Italy There 
was one general council at Constantinople that condemned tho use or worship of :mages, 
and soon after another at Nice did establish 16 and yet at the same timo Charlies the Great, 
though not a hittlo linked m intcrest to the bishops of Rome, holdimg both the French and 
imperial crowns by the favour of the popes, wrote or employed Alcuinus (a most learned 
countryman of ours as those times went) to write in his name against the worship of images 
And in a council at Frankfort 1t was condemned, which was also donc afterwards in 
another council at Paris But m such ages of ignorance and superstition, anything that 
wrought so much on the senses and imaginations of the people was sure to prevail in 
conclusion And tins had in a course of seven more ages been improved, by the craft and 
impostures of the monks, so wonderfully, that there was no sign of divine adoration 
that could be invented that was not applied to these images Som king Henry’s time 
that tomper was found that such images as had been abused to superstition should be 
removed , and for othcr images extcrnal worship, such as knecling, censing, and praying 
before them, was kept up, but the people were to be taught that these were not at all 
intended to the image, but to that which was represented by 1t And upon this there was 
much subtle argung Among Cranmer’s papers I have scen several arguments for a 
moderate use of imagcs But to all these they opposed the second commandment, as plainly 
forbidding all visible objects of adoration , together with what was im the Scriptures against 
the idolatry of the heathens, and what the fathers had written against the gentiles And 
they added, that how excusable soever that practice might have been in such dark and 
barbarous ages, in winch the people knew little moze of divine matters than what they 
learned from their images, yet the hormble abuses that followed on the bringing them into 
churches made it necessary now to throw them all out It was notorious that the people 
everywhere doted on them, and gave them divino honour nor did the clergy, who were 
generally too guilty themselves of such abuses, teach them how to distinguish amght 
and the acts of worslup that were allowed, were such, that besides the scandal such worship 
had in it, and tho danger of drawing people into idolatry, 1t was im itself mexcusable to 
offer up such external parts of rchgious adoration to gold or silver, wood or stone So 
Cranmer and othcrs, bemg resolved to purge the church of this abuse, got the worst part of 
the sentence, that somo had designed against the curate and churchwardcns, to be mitigated 
into a reprimand, and as it 1s entered mthe council books, ‘“‘ In respect of ther 
submission, and of some other reasons which did mitigate their offence, (these were 
Cranmer’s arguments against images) they did pardon ther mpnsonment, which was at 
first dctermined, and ordered them to provide a crucifix, or at least some painting of it till 
one wero ready, and to beware of such rashness for the future” But no mention 1s 
made of the other imagcs 

The carriage of the council in this matter discovermg tho inclinations of the greatest part of 
Many begn them, and Dr Ridley having in Ins Lunt sermon preached against the superstition 
to pnildown thatwas generally had to mages and holy watcr, 1t raised a great heat over England 
Img, go that. Gardiner hcarmg that on Mayday the people of Portsmouth had removed 
and broken the umagcs of Christ and the saints, wrote about 1t with great warmth to one 
captain Vaughan, that waited on the protector, and was thon at Portsmouth ‘ He 
desired to know whother he should send onc to preach against 1t , though he thought that 
was the casting precious stones to hogs, or worse than hogs, as were these Lollards” He 
nt which Gar. Said that Luther had set out a book against those who removed images, and 
dinet 19 much humeclf had scen them still im the Lutheran churches and he “ thought the 
oa removing images was on design to subvert rehgion and the state of the world ” 
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he argues for them from the king’s image on the seal, Ceesar’s image on the coin brought to 
Chnst, the king’s arms carried by the heralds he condemns false mages , but for those 
that were against true images, he thought “‘ they were possest with the devil Vaughan 
sent his lettcr to the protector, with one from Gardiner to himeelf, who finding the 
reasoning 1n 1t not so strong but that 1t might be answered, wrote to him himeelf, “‘ That he 
The Protector Sllowed of his zeal agaist mnovations, but that there were other things that 
wrote to hin needed to be looked toas much Great difference there was between the civil 
pee respect due to the king’s arms, and the worship given to mages Therc had 
are in Fox’s been a time in whuch the abusc of the Scmpturcs was thought a good reason to 
Acts and Mo- take them from the people, yea and to burn thum though he looked on them 
numents as more sacred than images, which if they stood merely as remembrancers, he 
thought the hurt was not great , but 1¢ was known that for the most part 1t was otherwise 
and upon abuse the brazen serpent was broken, though madc at God’s commandment and 
it being pretended that they were the books of the people, he thought the bible a much 
more intclligible and useful book There were some too rash, and others too obstinate 
The magistrate was to stccr a middle course between them , not considering the antiquity 
of things so much, as what was good and expedient ” Gardiner wrote again to the protector, 
complaming of Bale and others, who pubhshed books to the dishonour of the late king , 
and that all were running after noveltics, and often inculcates it, that things should 
be kept in the state they were im, till the king were of age and in lus letters reflects 
both on the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Durham for consenting tu such 
things 

Bat finding lus Ictters had no effect on the protector, he wroto to Ridley ‘ That by the 
Gudmner wit 22% 0f Moses we were no more bound not to have images than not to eat blood- 
to Ridley, puddings Image and Idol might have been used promiscnously m former 
who had times, as King and Tyrant were , yet there was a great difference between these, 
aa according to the notions we now have Ile cites pope Gregory, who was 
: B" agamst both adomng and breaking them and says the worship 18 not given to 
the image, so there 1s no idolatry but to lim represented by 1t and as the sound of speech 
did by the ear beget notions m us, so he did not sec but the sght of an mage might stir up 
devotion Ile confessed there had been abuscs, as there 1s in everything that 1s in men’s 
hands he tinnks imagery, and graving, to be of as good use for matruction, as writing or 
printing and because Ridley had also preachcd against the supcrstition of holy water to 
drive away dcvils, lic added, that a virtuc unght be m water, as well as 1p Christ’s garment, 
St Petcr’s shadow, or Ehsha’s staff Lope Marccllus ordered Equitius to use 1t, and the 
late king used to bless cramp-rings both of gold and silver, winch were much esteemed 
everywhere , and when he was abroad they were often desired from him This gift he 
hoped the young king would not neglect Ile believed the imvocation of the name of God 
might give such a virtue to holy water as well as to the water of baptism ’ For Ridley’s 
answer to this, I never saw it, so these things must here pass without any reply though 
1t 1s very probable an ordinary rcader will with a very small mcasure of common sense and 
learning, see how they might have been answered The thing most remarkoble here 18 
about these cramp-rings wluch king Henry used to bless, of which I never met with 
anything before I saw tlus Ictter but since I undcrstand the office of blessing of these 
rings 1s extant, as 1t was prcparcd for qucen Mary’s usc, 1s shall be told in her reign 1t must 
be left to conjecture whethcr he did it asa practice of former kings, or whether, upon his 
being made supreme head, he thought fit to take on lim, as the pope did, to consecrate such 
things, and send them about Whire to be sure fancy and flattery would raise many 
stories of the wonderful cffects of what he had so blcssed , and perhaps these mght have 
been as true as the reports made of the virtues of Agnus Den's, touched beads, blcssed 
pebbles, with such other goodly ware which the friars were wont to carry about and 
distribute to their benefactors as things highly sanctihed Tins I set down more fully, and 
have laid some things together that fell not out till some months after this, being the first 
step that was made towards a reformation in this reign 

Upon this occasion it 1s not unbkely that the council wrote their lotters to all the 
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justices of peace of England, on the 12th of February, letting them know that they 
2347 Feb.12. had sent down new commissions to them for keeping the peace , ordering them 
iam re to assemble together, and first to call earnestly on God for his grace to discharge 
Tustion ofthe *heir duties faithfully according to the oaths which they were to take, and that 
Peace they should mpartially, wrthout corruption or simster affection, execute their 
office, 20 that 1t might appear that they had God and the good of their king and country 
before their eyes, and that they should divide themselves into the several hundreds, and see 
to the public peace, and that all vagabonds and disturbers of the peace should be duly 
punished , and that once every 1x weeks they should write to the lord protector and council 
Collection the state mm which the county was, till they were otherwise commanded 
: umber3 = That which was sent into the county of Norfolk will be found in the Col- 
ection 

But now the funeral of the deceased king, and the coronation of hig son, were to be 
dispatched In the coronation-ceremomics that had been formerly used, there were some 
things that did not agree with the present laws of the land, as the promise made to the 
abbots for maintaining their lands and digmities They were also so tedious, that a new 
Collection | form was ordered to be drawn, which'the reader will find in the Collection The 
Number 4 most material thing mm 1 18 the first ceremony, whereby the king beg showed 
to the people at the four corners of the stage, the archbishop was to demand their consent to 
it, and yet in such terms as should demonstrate that ho was no elective pmnce, “for he 
being declared the rightful and undoubted heir both by the laws of God and man, they 
were desired to give their good wills and assents to the same, as by their duty of allegiance 
1547 Feb 13 they were bound todo” This being agreed on the 13th of February, on the 
King Hemy day following king Henry’s body was with all the pomp of g royal funeral 
mane removed to Syon in tle way to Windsor There great observation was made 
on a thing that was no extraordinary mattcr, he had been extremely corpulent, and dying 
of a dropsy, or something hike 1t, 1t was no wonder if a fortmght after, upon so long a motion, 
some putrid matter might run through the cofin But Syon having been a house of 
religious women, 1t was called a signal mark of the displeasure of Heaven, that some of his 
blood and fat dropped through the lead im the mght, and to make this work mightily on 
weak people, 16 was said that the dogs licked it next mormng Tlus was much magnified 
in commendation of friar Peto, afterwards made cardinal, who (as was told at page 114 of 
the former Part) had threatened him, in a sermon at Greenwich, that the dogs should heck 
his blood though to consider things more equally, 1t had been a wonder indeed if it had 
been otherwise, but having met with this observation in a MS written near that time, I 
would not envy the world tho pleasure of it Next day he was brought to Windsor, and 
interred in St Georges chapel, and he having by his will left that church 600/ a year for 
ever, for two pricsts to say mass at Ins tomb daily, for four obits yearly, and a sermon at 
every obit, with 107 to the poor, and for a sermon every Sunday, together with the main- 
tenance of thirteen poor knights, the yudges were consulted how this should be well settled 
in law, who advised that the lands which the king had given should be made over to that 
college by indentures tripartite, the king bemg one party, the protector and the other 
executors a second, and the dean and chapter of Windsor a third party These were to be 
signed with the king's hand, and the great seal put to them, with the hands and seals of all 
the rest, and then patents were to be given for the lands founded on the kings testament, 
and the indentures tripartite 

But the pomp of this business ministered an occasion of imquirmg mto the use and 
Soul-Masses lawfulness of soul-masses and obits, which came to be among the first things that 
examued =were reformed Christ had instituted the sacrament to be celebrated in remem- 
brance of Ins death, and it was a sacrament only to those who did participate in 1t,, but that 
the consecrating the sacrament could be of any use to departed souls, seemed a thing not 
easy to be conceived for if they are the prayers of the living that profit the dead, then 
these would have done as well without a mass But the people would not have esteemed 
bare prayers so much, nor have paid so dear for them , so that the true original of soul- 
masses was thought to have been only to increase the esteem and wealth of the clergy Its 
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true, in the primitive church there was a commemoration of the saints departed in “the daily 
sacrifice,” so they termed the communion, and such as had given any offence at their death 
‘were not remembered in 1t so that for so slight an offence as the leaving a priest tutor to 
one's children, which might distract them from their spiritual care, one’s name was to be left 
out of that commemoration 1n Cyprian’s time which was a very disproportioned punish- 
ment to that offence, if such commemorations had been thought useful or necessary to the 
souls departed But all this was nothing to the private masses for them, and was indeed 
nothing at first but an honourable mention of such as had died in the faith, and they 
believing then generally that there was a glorious thousand years to be on earth, and that 
the saints should nse, some sooner and some later, to have their part im it, they prayed in 
general for their quiet rest, and their speedy resurrection Yet these prayers growing, as 
all superstitious deviees do, to be more considered, some began to frame an hypothesis to 
justify them by, that of the thousand ycars being generally exploded Andin St Austin’s 
time they began to fancy there was a state of pumshment even for the good in another 
hfe, out of which some were sooner and some later freed, according to the measure of their 
repentance for their sins in tlis hfe But he tells us, this was taken up without any sure 
ground, and that 1t was no way certain Yet by visions, dreams, and tales, the belief of 1t 
was so far promoted, that it came to be generally recerved in the next age after mm, and 
then as the people were told that the saints interceded for them, so 1¢ was added that they 
might intercede for their departed fricnds, and this was the foundation of all that trade of 
soul-masscs and obits Now the deceased king had acted hke one who did not believe that 
these things mgmfied much, otherwise he was to have but 1ll reception in purgatory, having 
by the subversion of the monasteries deprived the departed souls of the benefit of the many 
masses that were said for them im these houses, yet 1¢ seems at Ins death he would make 
the matter sure, and to show he mtended as much benefit to the ving, as to himeelf 
being dead, he took care that there should be not only masses and obits, but so many sermons 
at Windsor, and a frequent distribution of alms for the relicf of the poor But upon this 
occasion 1 came to be examined what value there was in such things, yet the archbishop 
plainly saw that the lord chancellor would give great opposition to every motion that should 
be made for any further alteration, for which he and all that party had this specious 
pretence always in ther mouths, that their late glorious king was not only the most learned 
prince, but the most learned divine in the world, (for the flattering him did not end with his 
hfe,) and that therefore they were at least to keep all things in the condition wherein 
he had left them, till the king were of age And this seemcd also necessary on considera- 
tions of state , for changes im matter of rehgion might bring on commotions and disorders, 
which they as faithful executors ought to avoid But to this 1t was answered, that as their 
late king was infinitely learned, (for both parties flattered him dead, as well as living) so he 
had resolved to make great alterations, and was contnving how to change the mass mto a 
communion that therefore they were not to put off a thing of such consequence, wherein 
the salvation of people’s souls was so much concerned, but were immediately to set about 
it But the lord chancellor gave quickly great advantage against himself to his encmies, 
who were resolved to make use of any error he might be guilty of, so far as to case them- 
selves of the trouble he was like to give them 

The king's funeral beimg over, order was given for the creation of peers The protector 
was to be duke of Somerset, the earl of Essex to be marquis of Northampton, 
the viscount Lisle to be carl of Warwick, the Jord Wniothesley earl of 
Southampton , besides the new creation of the lords Seymour, Rich, Willoughby 
of Parham, and Sheffield , and the rest 1t seems cxcusing themselves from new honours, as 1t 
appeared from the deposition of Paget, that many of those on whiom the late king had 1n- 
tended to confer titles of honour had declined 16 formerly On the 20th of 
February, being Shrove-Sunday, the king was crowned by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, according to the form that was agreed to, the protector serving mm 
it as lord steward, the marquis of Dorset as lord constable, and the earl of Arundel as earl 
marshal, deputed by the protector A pardon was proclaimed, out of which the duke of 
Norfolk, cardinal Pole, and some others, were excepted 
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The first busmess of importance after the coronation was the lord chancellor's fall, who, 
The Lord  Te80lving to give himself wholly to matters of state, had on the 18th of February 
Chancellor js put the great seal to a commission, directed to sr Robert Southwell, master of 
“tpg frem the rolls, John Tregonnel, esq, master of chancery, and to John Oliver { | 

ie Office Anthony Bellasis, clerks, masters of chancery, setting forth, “that the urd 
chancellor being so employed in the affairs of state that he could not attend on the hearing 
of causes in the court of chancery, these three masters, or any two of them, were empowered 
to exccute the lord chancellor's office n that court, 1n as ample manner as 1f he himself were 
present , only their decrecs were to be brought to the lord chancellor to be signed by him 
before they were enrolled” This being done without any warrant from the lord protector 
and the other executors, 1t was judged a high presumption 1n the lord chancellor thus to 
devolve on others that power which the law had trusted in his hands The persons named 
by him increased the offence which this gave, two of them being canonists, so that the 
common lawyers lookcd upon this as a precedent of very high and 111 consequence , and being 
encouraged by thoso who had no goodwill to the chancellor, they petitioned the council m 
this mattcr, and complained of the evil consequences of such a commission, and set forth the 
fears that all the studcnts of the law were under, of a change that was mtendcd to be made 
of the laws of England The council remembered well they had given no warrant at all to 
the lord chancellor for the issuing out any such commission , so they sent it to the yudges, and 
required them to examino the commission with the petition grounded upon it, who delivered 

Feb 28 their opimons on tho last of February —That the lord chancellor ought not 
without warrant from the council to have set the seal to1t, and that by his so 
doing he had by the common lew forfcited his place to the kmg, and was hable to fine and 
March 6 -=PFisonment at the king’s pleasure This lay sleeping till the 6th of March, 

and then the judges’ answer being brought to the council, signed by all their 
hands, they entered into a debate how far 1t ought to be punished The lord chancellor 
carried 1t very high, and as he had used many menaces to those who had petitioned against 
him, and to the judges for giving their opimons as they did, so he carricd himself insolently 
to the protector, and told him he held his placc by a better authority than he held Ins that 
the late king, being empowered to 1t by act of parliament, had made him not only chancellor, 
but one of the governors of the realm dung his son’s mimority, and had by his will given 
none of them power ovcr the rest to throw them out at pleasure, and that, therefore, they 
might declare the commission void if they plrascd, to which he should consent, but they could 
not for such an error turn him out of lus office, nor out of his share of the government To 
this 1t was answered, that by the lato king’s will they, or the mayor part of them, were to ad- 
minister till the king was of age, that this subjected every one of them im particular to the 
rest, that otherwise if any of them broke out into rebellion, he might pretend he could not 
be attainted nor put trom the government , therefore, 1t was agreed on, that evcry of them 
in particular was subject to the greater part Then the lord chancellor was required to show 
what warrant he had for that he had done Bemg now driven from that which he chiefly 
relied on, he answered for himeclf, that he had no warrant, yet he thought by his office he 
had power to doit, that he had no ill intention m 1t, and thercforo submitted himself to 
the king’s mercy, and to the gracious consideration of the protector and the counul, and 
desired that in respect of hns past services, he mght forego lus office with as little slander as 
might be, and that as to hus fine and imprisonment they would use modcration So he was made 
to withdraw—“ The counsellors (as 1t 1s entered into the council book) considermg in their 
consciences his abuses sundry ways 1n his office, to the great prejudice and utter decay of the 
common laws, and the prejudice that might follow by the seals continuing in the hands of so 
stout and arrogant a person, who would as he pleased put the seals to such commissions 
without warrant, did agree that the seal should be taken fiom him, and he be deprived of 
his office, and be further fined as should be afterwards thought fitting—only thoy excused 
him from imprisonment” So he being called in, and heard say all he could think of for lis 
own justification, thoy did not judge 1t of such 1mportance as might move them to change 
theirmind Sentence was therefore given, that he should stay m the council chamber and 
closet till the sermon was ended, that then he should go hoime with the seal to Ely-house, 
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where he hved, but that after supper the lord Seymour, mr Anthony Brown, and sir Edward 
North, should be sent to him, and that he should deliver the seal into thar hands, and be 
from that time deprived of his office and confined to his house during pleasure, and pay what 
fine should be laid on him To all which he submitted, and acknowledged the justice of 
their sentence So the next day the seal was put into the lord St John’s hands*, till they 
should agree on a fit man to be lord chancellor, and 1¢ continued with him several months 
On the day following, the late king’s will being in his hands for the granting of exemp)lifica- 
tions of 1t under the great seal, 1t was sent for, and ordered to be laid up im the treasury of 
the exchequer, and the carl of Southampton continued m his confinement till the 29th of 
June, but then he entered into a recogmsance of 4,000 to pay what fine they should 
impose on him, and upon that he was discharged of his imprisonment But 1m all ths 
sentence, they made no mention of luis forfeiting lis being one of the late king’s executors, 
and of the present kings governors, either yudging that, being put im these trusts as he 
was lord chancellor, the discharging him of his office did by conscquence put an end to 
them, or perhaps they were not willing to do anything that might seem to change the late 
king’s will, and therefore by kceping him under the fear of a severe fine, they chose rather 
to oblige him to be absent, and to carry himself quietly, than by any sentence to exclude him 
from his share in that trust, which I incline the rather to believe, because I find him 
afterwards brought to council without any order entered about it so that he seems to have 
come thither rather on a former rignt than on a new choice made of him = Thus fell the 
lord chancellor, and in him the popish party lost their chief support, and the protector his 
most emulous rival The reader will find the commission with the opimion of the judges 
about it in the Collection, from which he will be better able to judge of these 
ing proceedings against lim, which were summary and severe, beyond the usage of 
the privy council, and without the common forms of legal processes, but the 
council’s authority had been raised so high by the act mentioned (page 193 of the former 
Part), that they were cmpowered sufficiently for matters of that nature 
That which followed a few days after made this be the more censured, since the lord 
The Protector Protector, who hitherto held his office but by the choice of the rest, and under 
holds ns Of- great restrictions, was now resolved to hold it by patent, to which the late 
hee by Patent Chancellor had been unw illmg to consent The pretence for it was, that the 
foreign ministers, the French ambassador in particular, desired to be satisfied concerning his 
power, and how far they might treat with lum, and depend on the assurances and promises 
he gave So the protector and council did on the 13th of March petition the 
mae king that they mght act by a commission under the great seal, which might 
empower and justify them in what they were to do And that was to be done in this 
manner The king and the lords were to sign the warrant for it, upon which the lord St 
John (who though he had the kecping of the great seal, was never designed to be lord 
keeper, nor was empowered to hear causes) should sct the seal to1t The original warrant 
was to be kept by the protector, and exemplifications of 1t were to be given to foreign 
ministers To this order sir Thom Cheyncy set lus hand, upon what authority I do not 
so clearly see, since he was none of the executors By this commission, (which will be found 
in the Collection) 1t 18 set forth, ‘“‘ That the king being under age, was desired. 
teariiel= by divers of the nobles and prelates of the rcalm, to name and authorise one 
above all others, to have the charge of the kingdom, with the government of his 
person , whereupon he had formerly by word of mouth named his uncle to be protector 
and governor of his person , yct for a more perfect declaration of that, he did now ratify and 
approve all he had done since that nommation, and constituted lim his governor and 
the protector of his kingdom till he should attain the full age of exghteen years , givmg him 
the full authonty that belonged to that office, to do everything as he by his wisdom should 
think for the honour, good, and prosperity of the king and kingdoms, and that he mght 
be furnished with a council for his aid and assistance, he did by the advice of his uncle and 
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others, nobles, prelates, and wise men, accept of these persons for his counsellors —the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the lord St John president, the lord Russell, lord privy-seal, the 
marquis of Northampton, the earls of Warwick and Arundel, the lord Seymour, the bishop 
of Durham, the lord Rich, sr Thomas Cheyney, sir Joh Gage, sr Anthony Brown, sr 
Anthony Wingfield, sr Wilham Paget, sr William Petre, sr Ralph Sadler, mr John 
Baker, doctor Wotton, sr Anth Denny, sir Wilham Herbert, sr Edw North, sr Ed_ 
Montague, sar Ed Wotton, sir Edm Peckham, sir Tho Bromley, and mr Richard South- 
well, giving the protector power to swear such other commissioners as he should thnk 
fit, and that he with so many of the council as he should think meet, might annul and 
change what they thought fittimg, restraming the council to act only by his advice and 
consent” And thus was the protector fully settled in his power, and no more under the 
curb of the co-executors, who were now mixed with the other counsellors, that by the late 
king’s will were only to be consulted with as they saw cause But ashe depressed them to an 
equality with the rest of the counsellors, so he Inghly obliged the others who had been 
formerly under them, by bringing these equally with them into a share of the government 
He had also obtamed to himself a Ingh authority over them, since they could do 
nothing without Ins consent, but he was only bound to call for so many of them as he 
thought meet, and was not limited to act as they advised, but clothed with the full regal 
power, and had it in his hands to oblige whom he would, and to make his party greater 
by calling into the council such as he should nominate How far this was legal I shall not 
enquire It was certainly contrary to kmg Henry’s will And that bemg made upon an act 
of parhament, which empowered him to limit the crown and the government of it at his 
pleasure, this commission, that did change the whole government during the king’s minority, 
seems capable of no other defence, but that 1t being made by the consent of the mayor part 
of the executors, 1t was still warrantable even by the will, which devolved the government 
on them, or the major part of them 

All this I have opened the more largely, both because none of our histomans have taken 
any notice of the first constitution of the government during this reign, and being ignorant 
of the true account of it, they have committed great errors and because having obtained, 
by the favour of that most industrious collector of the transactions of this age, Mr Rushworth, 
the original council-book, for the two first years of this reign, I had a certain authority to 
follow init the exactness of that book bemg beyond anything I ever met with im all our 
records For every council-day the privy-counsellors that were present set their hands to 
all that was ordered , judging so great caution necessary when the kmg was under age 
And therefore I thought this a book of too great consequence to lie in private hands so the 
owner having made a present of it to me, I delivered 1t to that noble and virtuous gentleman, 
sir John Nicolas, one of the clerks of the council, to be kept with the rest of their books 

And having now given the reader a clear prospect of the state of the court, I shall next 
The state of turn to the affairs that were under their consideration That which was first 
Affeigs in brought before them was concerning the state of Germany Francis Burgartus, 

y chancellor to the duke of Saxe, with others from the other princes and cities of the 

empire, were sent over upon the news of the former king's death to solicit for aids from the 
new king toward the carrying on the war with theemperor In order to the clearing of this, 
and to give a just account of our councils in reference to foreign affairs, especially the cause 
bemg about religion, I shall give a short view of the state of Germany at this time The 
emperor, having formed a design of a universal monarchy, laid hold on the differences of 
rehgion im Germany, as a good mean to cover what he did, with the specious pretence of 
punishing heresy, and protecting the catholics But before he had formed this demgn, he 
1531 Jan 11 Procured his brother to be chosen king of the Romans, and so declared his 
Ferdinand successor im the empire, which he was forced to do, bemg obliged to be much 
crowned King yn Spain and his other hereditary domimions, and being then so young as not to 
oftkeRomans enter ito such deep counsels as he afterwards laid But his wars in Italy put 
him oft im ill terms with the pope, and being hkewise watched over in all his motions by 
Francis I and Henry VIII, and the Turk often breaking into Hungary and Germany, he 
was forced to great compliances with the princes of the empire who being animated by 
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the two great crowns, did enter into a league for their mutual defence agaist all aggressors 
1544 Feb 20 And at last in the year 1544, in the Dhet held at Spires, the emperor, beng 
Dict began at engaged in war with France, and the Turk, both to secure Germany, and to 
Spires obtain money of the princes, was willing to agree to the edict made there , 
which was, that till there was a free council m Germany, or such an assembly in which 
matters of religion might be settled, there should be a general peace, and none was to be 
troubled for religion , the free exercise of both religions being allowed , and all things were 
to continue in the stato they were then im And the imperial chamber at Spires was to be 
reformed for the judges of that court being all papists, there were many processes 
depending at the suit of the ecclesiastics against the Protestant princes, who had driven 
them out of ther lands and the princes expecting no fair dealing from them, all these 
processes were now suspended, and the chamber was to be filled up with new judges, that 
should be more favourable to them They obtaimmng this decree, contributed very liberally 
1544 Sept24 to the wars the emperor seemed to be engaged m Who having his treasure 
Emperor hos thus filled, presently made peace both with France and the Grand Seigmour, 
Aaa and resolved to turn lis wars upon the empire, and to make use of that treasure 
1545 Oct. and force they had contributed, to mvade their hberties, and to subdue them 
Peace with entirely to himself Upon tlis he entered into a treaty with the pope, that a 
Turkey council should be opened in Trent, upon which he should require the princes 
to submit to it, which if they refused to do, he should make war on them The pope was 
to’ assist him with ten thousand men, besides heavy taxes laid on Ins clergy , to which he 
willingly consented But the emperor knowing, that if religion were declared to be the 
ground of the war, all the protestants would umite against him, who were the much greater 
number of the empire , resolved to divide them among themselves, and to pretend 
somewhat else than religion as the cause of the war There were then four of the electors 
of that religion, the count Palatine, the duke of Saxe, the marquis of Brandenburg, and 
the archbishop of Cologne, besides the landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Wittemburg, and 
many lesser princes and almost all the cuties of the empire Bohemia and the other 
hereditary dominions of the house of Austria were also generally of the same rehgion The 
northern kings and the Swiss cantons were firmly umted to them thc two crowns of 
England and France were hkewise concerned im interest to support them against the 
Austrian famly But the emperor got France and England engaged in a war between 
themselves So that he was now at leisure to accomplish his designs on the empire, where 
some of the princes being extremely old, as the count Palatine, and Herman, archbishop of 
Cologne, others being of soft and imactive tempers, as the marquis of Brandenburg , and 
others discontented and ambitious, as Maurice of Saxony, and the brothers of Brandenburg 
he had indecd none of the first rank to deal with, but the duke of Saxe and the landgrave 
of Hesse, who were both great captains, but of such different tempers, that where they 
were in equal command, there was no great probalihty of success The former was a 
prince of the best composition of any in that age, he was sincerely religious, and one of the 
most equal-tempered men that was then alive, neither lifted up with success, nor cast 
down with misfortunes he had a great capacity, but was slow in his resolutions The 
landgrave on the other hand had much more heat, was a quicker man, and of an impatient 
temper, on which the accidents of life made deep impressions 
When the emperor began to engage im this design, the pope, bemg jealous of Ins 
greatness, and desirous to cntangle him in a long and expenseful war, published the secret 
ends of the league, and opened the council m Trent in November 1545, where a few 
bishops and abbots, with his legates prending over them, usurped the most glorious title of 
“The most Holy Oecumenical Council representing the Catholic Church” They entered 
by such slow steps, as were directed from Rome, into the discussion of articles of doctrme , 
which were, as they were pleased to call it, explained to them by some divines, for most 
part fmars, who amused the more ignorant bishops with the mice speculations with which 
they had been exercised m the schools, where hard and barbarous words served in good 
stead to conceal some things not so fit to be proposed barefaced, and m plain terms The 
emperor having done cnough towards his design, that a council was opened sn Germany, 
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endeavoured to keep them from determing pomts of doctrine, and preased them to 
examine some abuses in the government of the church, which had, at least given occasion to 
that great alienation of so many from the see of Rome and the clergy There were also 
divers wise and learned prolates, chiefly of Spam, who came thither, full of hopes of getting 
these abuses redressed Some of them had observed, that in all times, heresies and schisms 
did owe their chief growth to the scandals, the ignorance, and negligence of the clergy, 
which made the laity conceive an ill opinion of them, and so disposed them both in 
inchnation and interest to cherish such as opposed them , and therefore they demgned to 
have many great corruptions cast out , and observing that bishops’ non-residence was a 
chief occasion of all those evils, they endeavoured to have residence declared to be of divine 
right, mtending thereby to lessen the power of the papacy, which was grown to that height, 
that they were slaves to that see, taxed by it at pleasure, and the care of their dioceses 
extorted out of ther hands by the several ranks of exempted priests, and also to raise the 
opiscopal authority to what 1t was anciently, and to cut off all those encroachments which 
the see of Rome had made on them at first by craft, and which they still maintained by 
ther power, but the court of Rome was to losc much by all reformations, and some 
cardinals openly declared, that every reformation gave the heretics great advantages, and 
was a confession that the church had erred, and that these very things so much complained 
of were the chief nerves of the popedom, which being cut, the greatness of their court must 
needs fall, and therefore they did oppose all these motions, and were still for proceeding in 
establishing the doctrme And though the opposing a decree to oblige all to residence was 
so grossly scandalous that they were ashamed of it, yct they intended to secure the preatness 
of the court by a salvo for the pope's privilege and digmty in granting dispensations 

These proceedings at Trent discovered what was to be expected from that council, and 
alarmed all the protestants to think what they were to look for, if the emperor should force 
them to submit to the decrees of such an assembly, where those whom they called heretics 
could expect little, since the emperor himself could not prevail so far as to obtain or hinder 
delays, or to give preference for matters of discipline to poimts of doctrine So the 
1546 Jan- Protestants met at Frankfort, and entered into councils for thor common safety, 
uary, Princes 1 case any of them should be disturbed about religion , chiefly for preserving 
meetat Krank the elector of Cologne, whom the pope had cited to Rome for heresy They 
ed wrote to the cmperor’s mimsters, that they heard from all hands that the 
emperor was raising great forces, and designing a war agaist them, who thought 
themselves sccured by the edict of Spires, and desired nothing but the confirmation of that, 
and the regulation of the imperial chamber, as was then agreed on A meeting being 
proposed between the emperor and the landgrave, the landgrave went to lim to Spires, 
where the emperor denied he had any design of a war, with which the other charged him 

only he said he had with great difficulty obtained a council in Germany, and therefore he 
hoped they would submit to 1t But after some expostulations on both hands, the 
landgrave left him, and now the thing was generally understood, though the emperor did 
still deny it, and said he would make no war about religion, but only against the disturbers 
of the peace of the empire [By tlus means he got the elector Palatine to give little or no 
aid to the other princes The marqus of Brandenburg was become jealous of the greatness 
of Saxe, and so was at first neuter, but afterwards openly declared for the emperor But 
Maurice the duke of Saxc’s ncar kinsman, who by that duke’s means was settled in a fair 
principahty, which his unclo George had Icft him only on condition that he turned papist, 
notwithstanding which he got him to be possessed of 1 , was made use of by the emperor 
as the best mstrument to work his ends To him therefore he promised the electoral 
dignity with the dominions belonging to tho duke of Saxe, if he would assist lim im the war 
against his kmsman the present elector , and gave him assurance under Ins hand and seal, 
that he would make no change 1n religion, but leave the princes of the Augsburg confession 
the free exercise of their region And thus the emperor singled out the duke of Saxe and 
the landgrave from the rest, reckoning wiscly, that if he once mastered thom, he should 
more easily overcome all the rest Ile pretended some other quarrels against them, as that 
of the duke of Brunswick, who having begun a war with his neighbours was taken 
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prisoner, and his dominions possessed by the landgrave. That with some old quarrels was 
pretended the ground of the war Upon which the princes published a writing to show 
that 1t was religion only, and a secret design to subdue Germany, that was the true cause 
of the war, and those alleged were sought pretences to excuse so infamous a breach of faith, 
and of the public decrees that the pope who designed the destruction of all of that confession, 
had set on the emperor to this, who easily laid hold on it, that he mht master the hberty 
of Germany Therefore they warned all the princes of their danger The emperor's forces 
being to be drawn together out of several places in Italy, Flanders, Burgundy, and 
Bohemna, they whose forces lay nearer had a great advantage if they had known how to 
1846 June, U8e1t for in June they brought into the field seventy thousand foot and fifteen 
The Elector thousand horse, and might have driven the emperor out of Germany, had they 
and Land- proceeded vigorously at first But the divided command was fatal to them, for 
grave arm when one was for action, the other was against 1t So they lost ther 
opportunity, and gave the emperor time to gather all his forces about him, which were far 
inferior to theirs im strength, but the emperor gained by time, whereas they who had no 
great treasure lost much All the summer and a great deal of the winter was spent without 
any considerable action, though the two armies were oft m view one of another But in 
1546 July the begmning of the wintcr, the emperor having proscnbcd the duke of Saxe, 
ere of and promised to bistow the principality on Maurie, he fell into Saxony, and 
Landgrave carned a great many of the atics which were not preparcd for any such 
proscribed impression This made the duke separate his army, and rcturn to the defence 
end of his own country , which he quickly recovered, and drove Maurice almost out 
returns into Of all bis own principality The states of Bohemia also declared for the elector 
Saxony of Saxony 
This was the state of the affairs there The princes thought they had a good 
prospect for the next year, having medinted a peace between the crowns of England and 
1546 Tan 7 ~Lrance, whose forces falling mto Flanders, must needs have bred a great 
Proce conclu- distraction m the emperors councils But king Ilenry’s death gave them great 
dec between apprehensions, and not without cause For whcn they sent hither for an aid mn 
i daa and moncy to carry on the war, the protector and council saw great danger on both 
hands if they left the Germans to pensh, the emperor would be then so lifted 
up, that they might expect to have an uneasy neighbour of him on the other hand 1t was 
a thing of great consequence to engage an infant king in such a war Therefore their 
succours from hence were like to be weak and very slow Howsoever, the council ordered 
Paget to assure them that within three or four months they should send fifty thousand 
crowns to their assistance which was to be covered thus , the merchants of the Still-yard 
were to borrow so much of the king, and to engage to bring home stores to that value , 
they having the money, should send 1t to Hamburg, and so to the duke of Saxe But 
the princes received a second blow in the loss of Francis I of France, who having 
hved long in a famlarity and frendship with king Henry, not ordinary for crowned heads, 
was so much affected with the news of his death, that he was never seen cheerful after it 
He made royal funeral mtes to be performed to lis memory im the church of Notre-Dame 
to which the clergy (who one would have thought should have been glad to have seen lis 
funerals celebrated m any fashion) were very averse but that king had emancipated 
himself to a good degree from a servile subjection to them, and would be obeyed He 
1547 Mar outlived the other not long, for he died the last of March Ile was the chef 
81 FrancisI patron of learned men and advancer of learning that had been for many ages 
igs He was generally unsuccessful in his wars, and yet a great commander At his 
death he left his son an advice to beware of the brethren of Lorraime, and to depend much 
on the counsellors whom he had employed But his son, upon his coming to the crown, 
did so dehver himself up to the charms of his mistress Diana, that all things were ordered 
as men made their court to her, which the misters that had served the former king 
scorning to do, and the brothers of the house of Lorraine doing very submissively, the one 
were discharged of their employments, and the other governed all the councils Francis 
had been oft fluctuating mm the business of religion Sometimes he had resolved to shake 
VOL 1 x 
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off the pope's obedience, and set up a patriarch in France , and had agreed with Henry VIII. 
to go on in the same councils with him But he was first diverted by his alliance with 
Clement VII., and afterwards by the ascendant which the cardinal of Tournon had over 
him, who engaged him at several times into severities agamst those that received the 
Reformation Yet he had such a close eye upon the emperor's motions, that he kept a 
constant good understanding with the protestant princes, and had no doubt assisted them 
if he had lived But upon his death new counsels were taken, the brothers of Lorraine 
were furiously addicted to the interests of the papacy, one of them being a cardinal, who 
persuaded the king rather to begin lus reign with the recovery of Boulogne out of the hands 
of the Enghsh So that the state of Germany was almost desperate before he was aware 
of 1t And indeed the Germans lost so much 1n the death of these two kings, upon whose 
assistance they had depended, that 1t was no wonder they were easly overrun by the 
emperor Some of their allies, the cities of Ulm and Frankfort, and the duke of 
Wirtemburg, submitting themselves to the emperor's mercy, the rest were much disheart- 
_ened which 18 a constant forerunner of the run of a confederacy Such was the state of 
religion abroad 
At home men’s minds were much distracted The people, especially in market-towns 
The desyn 224 places of trade, began generally to see into many of the corruptions of the 
lad for a far- doctrine and worship, and were weary of them , some preached against some 
ther Reforma- ahuses Glasier at Paul’s Cross taught, that the observance of Lent was only a 
ton at home omtive law, others went further, and plainly condemned most of the former 
abuses, but the clergy were as much engaged to defend them They were for the most 
part such as had been bred 1n monasteries and religious houses For there being pensions 
reserved for the monks, when their houses were surrendered and dissolved, till they should 
be otherwise provided, the court of Augmentations took care to ease the king of that 
charge, by recommending them to such small benefices as were at the king's disposal, and 
such as purchased those lands of the crown, with that charge of paying the pensions to 
the monks, were also careful to ease themselves by procuring benefices for them The 
benefices were generally very small, so that 1n many places three or four benefices could 
hardly afford enough for the maimtenance of one man And this gave some colour for that 
abuse of one man’s having many benefices that have a care of souls annexed to them, and 
that not only where they are so contiguous that the duty can be discharged by one, and so 
poor that the maintenance of both will scarce serve for the encouragement of one person, 
but even where they are very remote, and of considerable value This corruption that crept 
m in the dark ages of the church, was now practised in England out of necessity By an 
act made in king Henry VIII ‘s time, none mht hold two benefices without a dispen- 
sation, but no dispensation could enable one to hold three, yet that was not at this time 
much considered The excuses made for this werc, that in some places they could not find 
good men for the benefices, but in most places the hvings were brought to nothing For 
while the abbeys stood, the abbots allowed those whom they appointed to serve the cure in 
the churches that belonged to them (which were in value above the half of England) a 
small stipend, or some hittle part of the vicarage tithes, and they were to raise their 
subsistence out of the fees they had by the sacraments, and other sacramentals, and chiefly 
by the singing masses for the poor that died, for the abbeys had the profit of it from the 
rich And masses went generally for two-pence, a groat was thought a great bounty 
So they all concluded themselves undone if these things were withdrawn This engaged 
them against any reformation, since every step that was made in 1t took their bread out of 
their mouths But they being generally very ignorant, could oppose nothmg with the force 
of reason or learnmg So although they were resolved to comply with anything rather 
than forfert ther benefices, yet in their hearts they abhorred all reformation, and 
murmured against 1t where they thought they might do 1¢ safely , some preached as much 
for the old abuses, as others did agamst them Dr Peru at St Andrews Undershaft 
justified the worship of images on the 23d of Apnil, yet on the 19th of June he preached 
a recantation of that sermon Besides these, there were great prelates, as Gardiner, 
Bonner, and Tonstall, whose long experience in affairs, they bemg oft employed in foreign 
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embasmes, together wath their high preferment, gave them great authority, and they were 
against all alterations in rehgion But that was not so decent to profess, therefore they set 
upon this pretence, that till the king their supreme head were of age, so as to consider 
things himself, all should continue in the state m which king Henry had left them and 
these depended on the lady Mary the king’s eldest sster as their head, who now professed 
herself to be 1n all points for what her father had done, and was very earnest to have every- 
thing enacted by him, but chiefly the Six Articles, to continue 1n force 
On the other hand Cranmer, being now delivered from that too awful subjection that he 
had been held under by king Henry, resolved to go on more vigorously in purging out 
abuses He had the protector firmly umted to him in this demgn Dr Cox and Mr 
Cheek, who were about the young king, were also very careful to infuse right principles of 
religion into him , and as he was very capable of understanding what was laid before him, so 
he had an early liking to all good and generous principles , and was of so excellent a temper 
of mind, that as he naturally loved truth, so the great probity of his manners made him very 
inclinable to love and cherish true religion Cranmer had also several bishops of his side, 
Holgate of York, Holbeach of Lincoln, Goodrick of Ely, and, above all, Ridley, elect of 
Rochester, designed for that see by king Henry, but not consecrated till September tlis 
year Old Latimer was now discharged of his imprisonment, but had no mind to return to 
@ more public station, and did choose rather to live private, and employ himself in preaching 
He was kept by Cranmer at Lambeth, where he spent the rest of his days, till he was 
imprisoned in queen Mary’s time, and attained the glorious end of his innocent and pious 
hfe But the apprehensions of his being restored again to his old bishopric put Heath, 
then bishop of Worcester, into great anxieties, sometimes he thought 1f he consented to the 
Reformation, then Latimer, who left Ins bishupric on the account of the Six Articles, must 
Journal ofthe De restored, and this made him join with the popish party at other times, 
Houseof | when he saw the House of Commons moved to have Latimer put in again, then 
Commons = he joined im the counsels for the Reformation, to secure frends to himself by 
that compliance Others of the bishops were ignorant and weak men, who understood 
religion little, and valued 1t less, and so, although they hkcd the old superstition best, 
because 1t encouraged ignorance most, and that was the only sure support of their power 
and wealth, yet they resolved to swim with the stream It was demgned by Cranmer and 
his friends to carry on the Reformation but by slow and safe degrees, not hazarding too 
much at once They trusted in the providence of God, that he would assist them in so 
good a work They knew the corruptions they were to throw out to be such, that they 
should easily satisfy the people with what they did, and they had many learned men among 
them, who had now for divers years becn examining these matters There were also many 
that declared they had heard the late king express his great regret for leaving the state of 
religion in so unsettled a condition , and that he had resolved to have changed the mass into a 
communion, beside many other thmgs And in the act of parlament which he had 
procured, (sea page 193, Part I) for giving force and authority to his proclamations, 
proviso was added, that his son’s counsellors, while he should be under age, might set out 
proclamations of the same authority with those which were made by the king lumeelf This 
gave them a full power to proceed m that work, in which they resolved to follow the 
A Vintation Method begun by the late king of sending wisitors over England, with mjunc- 
1s made over tiong and articles They ordered them six several circuits or precincts, the 
England first was London, Westmunster, Norwich, and Ely, the sccond Rochester, 
Canterbury, Chichester, and Winchestcr, the third, Sarum, Exeter, Bath, Bmstol, and 
Gloucester , the fourth, York, Durham, Carlisle, and Chester, the fifth, Peterborough, 
Lancoln, Oxford, Coventry, and Litchfield , and the sixth, Wales, Worcester, and Hereford 
For every circuit there were two gentlemen, a civihan, a divine, and a registrar ,* they 
were designed to be sent out in the begining of May, as appears by a letter to be found 
Collection 1m the Collection, wntten the 4th of May to the archbishop of York (There 
Number 7 1 also in the registers of London another of the same stram ) Yet the visitation 


t ® This rule was not observed , n somo circuits there in some two divines , in some one gentleman , and 1n some 
were four visitors , in others six, in some no civilians, three. See Cranmer’s Mem p 146 —Srayer’s Connect 
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being put off for some months, this inhibition was suspended on the 16th of May, tall it 
should be again renewed The letter sets forth, that the king being speedily to order a 
visitation over his whole kingdom, therefore neither the archbishop nor any other should 
exercige any jurisdiction while that visitation lasted And since the minds of the people 
‘were held in great suspense by the controversies they heard so variously tossed in the 
pulpits, that for qmeting these the king did require all bishops to preach nowhere but in 
their cathedrals, and that all other clergymen should not preach but in their collegiate or 
parochial churches, unless they obtained a special license from the king to that effect The 
design of tlus was to make a distinction between such as preached for the reformation of 
abuses, and such as did it not The one were to be encouraged by licenses to preach 
wherever they desired to do it, but the others were restrained to the places where they 
were incumbents But that which of all other things did most damp those who designed the 
Reformation, was the misery to which they saw the clergy reduced, and the great want of 
able men to propagate it over England For the rents of the church were either so 
swallowed up by the suppression of religious houses, to whum the tithes were generally 
appropriated, or so basely alicnated by some lewd or superstitious mcumbents, whio, to 
preserve themselves, being otherwise obnoxious, or to purchase friends, had given away the 
best part of their revenues and benefices, that there was very little encouragement left for 
those that should labour m the work of the gospel And though many projects were 
thought on for remedying this great abuse, yet those were all so powerfully opposed, that 
there was no hope left of getting 1t remedied, till the king should comc to be of age, and be 
able by his authouity to procure the churchmen a more proportioned maintenance 

Two things only remained to be done at present The one was to draw up some 
Some Hom- homies for the instruction of the people, which might supply the defects of their 
hes compiled yncumbents, together with the providing them with such books as mght lead 
them into the undcrstanding of the Scripture The other was to select the most eminent 
preachers they could find, and send them over England with the visitors, who should 
with more authority instruct the nation in the principlcs of rclhigion Therefore some were 
appointed to compile those hommes , and twelve were at first agreed on, being about those 
arguments which were in themselves of the greatest importanc. The Ist was about the 
use of the Scriptures* The 2d Ofthe Misery of MankindbySin 3d Of their Salvation 
by Chmst 4th Of True and Lively Faith 5th Of Good Works 6th Of Christian 
Love and Chanty 7th Against Swearing, and chiefly Perjury 8th Against Apostacy, 
or declining from God 9th Against the Fear of Death 10th An exhortation to Obe- 
dience JJth Against Whoredom and Adultery, setting forth the state of Marnage how 
necessary and honourable it was = And the 12th, Against Contention, cliefly about matters 
of Religion They intended to set out more afterwards, but these were all that were at this 
time fimshed The chef design in them was to acquaint the people with the method of 
salvation according to the gospel , in which there were two dangerous extremes at that time 
that had divided the world The greatest part of the 1gnorant commons seemed to consider 
their priests as a sort of a people who had such a secret trick of saving their souls, as mounte- 
banks pretend in the curing of discases , and that there was nothing to be donc but to leave 
themselves im their hands, and the business could not miscarry This was the chief basis 
and support of all that superstition which was so prevalent over the nation The other extreme 
was of some corrupt gospellers, who thought if they magnified Christ much, and depended on 
his ments and intercession, they could not perish, which way soever they led their lives 
In these homilies, therefore, special care was takcn to rectify these errors, and the salva- 
tion of mankind was on the one hand wholly ascribed to the death and sufferings of Christ, 
to which sinners were taught to fly, and to trust to 1t only, and to no other devices for the 
pardon of sn They were at the same time taught that there was no salvation through 
Christ but to such as truly repented, and lived according to the rules of the gospel The 
whole matter was so ordered to teach them, that avoiding the hurtful errors on both hands, 
they might all know the true and certam way of attainimg eternal happiness For the 
understanding the New Testament, Erasmus’s Paraphrase, which was translated into English, 
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was thought the most profitable and eastest book Therefore it was resolved, that together 
with the Bible there should be one of these in every parish-church over England They 
next considered the articles and myunctions that should be given to the visitors The 

atest part of them were only the renewing what had been ordered by king Henry 
, Cromwell's being vicegerent, which had been much neglected since his fall For as 
there was no vicegerent, so there was few visitations appointed after his death by the king’s 
authonty , but the executing former injunctions was left to the several bishops, who were 
for the most part more careful about the Six Articles than about the myunctions 

So now all the orders about renouncing the pope's power, and asserting the king’s 
Articles and SUpremacy, about preaching, teaching the elements of religion in the vulgar 
Injunctions tongue, about the benefices of the clergy, and the taxes on them for the poor, for 
for the Visit- scholars, and their mansion-houses, with the other myunctions for the strictness of 
saad churchmen’s hives, and against superstitions, pilgrimages, images, or other rites 
of that kind, and for register-books, were renewed And to these many others were added, 
as, ‘“‘ That curates should take down such images as they knew were abused by pilgrimages 
or offerings to them, but that private persons should not doit That in the confessions in 
Lent they should examine all people whether they could recite the elements of religion in 
the Enghsh tongue That at high mass they should rcad the Epistlc and Gospel in Enghsh, 
and every Sunday and holy-day they should read at matins one chapter out of the New 
Testament, and at even-song another out of the Old, in English That the curates should 
often visit the sick, and have many places of the Scripture in English in readiness where- 
with to comfort them That there should be no more processiuns about churches, for 
avoiding contention for precedence in them And that the Litany formerly said in the 
processions, should be said thereaftcr in the choir in Enghsh, as had been ordered by the 
late king That the holy-day had been instituted ot first that men should give themselves 
wholly to God, yet God was generally more dishonourcd upon 1t than on the othor days, 
by idleness, drunkcnness, and quarrelling, the people thinking that they sufhciently 
honoured God by heawing mass and matins, though they understood nothing of 1t to their 
edifying , therefore, thereafter the holy-dvy should be spent according to Gods holy will, 
in hearing and reading Jus holy word, in public and private prayers, in amending thor 
lives, receiving the communion, visiting the ack, and reconciling themselves to their neighi- 
bours yet the curates were to declare to their pcople, that im harvest-time they might upon 
the holy and festival days labour in their harvest That curates were to adnut none to the 
communion who were not reconuled to thar neighbours That all digmificd clergymen 
should preach personally twice a year That the people should be taught not to despise 
any of the ceremonics not yet abrogated, but to beware of the superstition of sprinkling 
ther beds with holy water, or the mnging of bells, or using of blessed candles for driving 
away devils That all monuments of idolatry should be removed out of the walls or win- 
dows of churches, and that thcre should be a pulpit m every church for preaching ‘That 
there should be a chest with a hole in 1t for the receiving the oblations of the people for the 
poor, and that the people should be exhorted to almsgiving, as much more profitable than what 
they formerly bestowed on supetstitious pilgrimages, trentals, and decking of mages = ‘Lhat 
all patrons who disposed of their hvings by simoniacal pactions should forfcit ther right for 
that vacancy to the kmg That the Homulies should be read That pricsts should be used 
charitably and reverently for thur office-sake That no other primcr should be used but 
that set out by king Henry That the prime and the hours should be omitted where there 
was a sermon or homily That they should in bidding the prayers remember the king 
their supreme head, the queen-dowager, the king’s two sisters, the lord protector, and the 
council, the lords, the clergy, and the commons of the realm , and to pray for souls departed 
this hfe, that at the last day, we with them may rest both body and soul All which 
1ujunctions were to be observed, under the pains of excommunication, sequestration, or 
deprivation, as the ordinaries should answer it to the king, the justices of peace being 
required to assist them 
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Besides these, there were other injunctions piven to the bishops, “ That they should see 
the former put m execution, and should preach four times a year in their 
rp rieac dioceses once at their cathedral, and three times in other churches, uniess 
hey had a reasonable excuse for their omission That their chaplains should 
be able to preach God’s word, and should be made labour oft nit that they should give 
orders to none but such as would do the same, and if any did otherwise, that they should 
punizh him, and recall their hcence” These are the chief heads of the mjunctions, which 
being so often printed, I shall refer the reader that would consider them more carefully, to 
the collection of these and other such curious things made by the right reverend father in 
God Anthony Sparrow, now lord bishop of Norwich * 
These being published, gave occasion to those who censured all things of that nature to 
examine them 
much cen- The removing images that had been abused, gave great occasion of quarrel , 
sured and the thing being to be done by the clergy only, 1t was not hike that they who 
hved chiefly by such things, would be very zealous in the removing them Yet, on the 
other hand, 1t was thought necessary to set some restraints to the heats of the people, who 
were otherwise apt to run too far where bounds were not set to them 
The article about the strict observance of the holy-day seemed a little doubtful, whether 
by the holy-day was to be understood only the Lord’s-day, or that and all other church 
festivals The naming it singularly the holy-day, and in the end of that article adding 
festival-days to the holy-day, seemed to favour their opimon that thought this strict observ- 
ance of the holy-day was particularly intended for the Lord’s-day, and not for the other 
festivals And indeed the settimg aside of large portions of time on that day for our 
spiritual edification, and for the service of God, both mn public and private, 1s so necessary 
for the advancement of true piety, that great and good effects must needs follow onit But 
some came afterwards, who not content to press great strictness on that day, would needs 
make a*controversy about the morality of 1t, and about the fourth commandment, and 
framed many rules for 1t, which were stricter than themselves or any other could keep, and 
so could only load men’s consciences with many scruples This drew an opposition from 
others who could not agree to these severities, and these contests were, by the subtlety of 
the enemies of the power and progress of religion so improved, that mstead of all men’s 
observing that time devoutly as they ought, some took occasion, from the strictness of their 
own way, to censure all as irrehgious who did not in everything agree to their notion con- 
cernmg it others by the heat of contradiction did too much slacken this great bond and 
mstrument of religion , which 18 since brought under so much neglect, that 1t 1s for most 
part a day only of rest from men’s bodily labours, but perhaps worse employed than if they 
were at work so hard ao thing 1 1s to keep the due mean between the extremes of supersti- 
tion on the one hand, and of 1rrehgion on the other 
The corruption of lay-patrons in their simomacal bargains, was then so notorious, that 1t 
was necessary to give a check to 1, as we find there was by these injunctions But whether 
either this, or the oath afterwards appointed to be taken, has effectually delivered this 
church of that great abuse, I shall not determine If those who bestow benefices, did con- 
sider that the charge of souls bemg annexed to them, they shall answer to God severely for 
putting so sacred a trust in mean or ill hands, upon any base or servile accounts, 1t would 
make them look a little more carefully to a thing of so ngh consequence, and neither 
expose so holy a thing to sale, nor gratify a frend or servant by granting them the next 
advowson, or be too casily overcome with the solicitations of impudent pretenders 
The form of bidding prayer was not begun by king Henry, as some have weakly 
imagined, but was used in the times of popery, as will appear by the form of bidding the 
beads 1n king Henry VII ’s time, which will be found in the Collection —where 
ae the way was, first for the preacher to name and open his text, and then to call 
on the people to go to their prayers, and to tell them what they were to pray 
for, after which all the people said their beads in a general silence, and the minister kneeled 
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down hkewise and said his. All the chango king Henry VIII. made in this was, that the 
pope and cardinals’ names being left ont, he was ordered to be mentioned with the addition 
of his title of supreme head, that the people hearmg that oft repeated by their priests, 
might be bester persuaded about it, but lis other titles were not mentioned And tluis 
order was now renewed Only the prayer for departed souls was changed from what it had 
been It was formerly in these words ‘“ Ye shall pray for the souls that be departed, 
#biding the mercy of Almghty God, that 1t may please him the rather at the contemplation 
of our prayers, to grant them the fruition of his presence ,” which did imply their being in 
a state where they did not enjoy the presence of God, which was avoided by the moro 
general words now prescribed 

The injunctions given the bishops, directed them to that which, if followed carefully, 
would be the most effectual means of reforming, at least the next age, if not that wherein 
they lived For if holy orders were given to none but to those who are well qualified, and 
seem to be internally called by a Divine vocation, the church must soon put on a new face 
whereas, when orders are too easily given, upon the credit of emendicated recommendations, 
or titles, and after a slight trial of the knowledge of such candidates, without any exact 
scrutiny into their sense of things, or ito the disposition of their minds, no wonder 
wf by the means of clergymen so ordained, the church lose much in the esteem and 
love of the people, who being possessed with prejudices against the whole society for 
Ha faults which they see in particular persons, become an easy prey to such as divide 
rom it 

Thus were the visitors instructed, and sent out to make ther cireuts, in August, about 
August the tune that the protector made lis expedition mtoScotland For the occasion 
TheProtector Of 1t I shall refer the reader to what 1s already said in the former part of this 
aa hg work Before they engaged deeper in the war, sir Francis Brian was sent over 

eee to France, to congratulate the new king, and to see if he would confirm those 
propositions that were agreed to during ]us father’s life, and 1f he would pay the pension 
that was to be given yearly till Boulogne was restored, and chiefly to obtain of Him to be 
neutral in the war of Scotland complaimng of that nation that had broken their 
faith with England, m the matter of the marriage To all which tho French 
king answered, that for these articles they mentioned he thought 1t dishonourable for him to 
confirm thom , and said lus father’s agent, Pohgny, had no warrant to yield to them, for by 
them the English were at liberty to fortify what they had about Boulogne, which he would 
never consent to, that he was willing to pay what was agreed to by his father, but would 
have first the conditions of the delivery of Boulogne made more clear, as for the Scots, they 
were his perpetual allies, whom he could not forsake if they were mm any distress And 
Questions 4 When it was pressed on him, and his ambassador at London, that Scotland was 
made whe- subject to the crown of England, they had no regard to 1t When the council 
ther Scotland desired the French ambassador to look on the records which they should brn g 
was 2 free 
kingdom or him for proving their title, he excused himself, and said his master would not 
subject to  interpose im a question of that nature, nor would he look back to what was 
England pretended to have been done two or three hundred years ago, but was to takethings 
as he found them, and that the Scots had records likewisc to prove thur being a free kingdom 
So the council saw they could not engage in the war with Scotland, without drawing on a war 
with France, which made them try their interest with ther fronds this ycar to sce if the 
marriage could be obtained But the castle of St Andrews was now lost, by the assistance 
that Leo Strozz: brouglit from France And though they m England continued to send 
pensions to ther party (form May, 1300/ was sent down by Henry Balnaves, and m 
June, 1257 was sent to the Earl of Glencairn, for an half year’s payment of his pension), 
yet they could gain no ground there, for the Scots now thought themselves safer than 
formerly, the crown of England being in the hands of a cluld, and the court of France bemg 
much governed by their queen dowager’s brothers They gave way to the Borderers to 
make inroads, of whom about two thousand fell into the western marches, and made great 
Aepredations The Scots in Ireland were also very ill neighbours to the English there 
There were many other complaints of piracies at sea, and of a ship-royal that robbed many 
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Enghsh ships , but how these came to be complamed of I do not see, for they were in open 
war, and I do not find any truce had been made The French agent at London pressed 
much that there might be a treaty on the borders before the breach were made wider But 
now the prutector had given orders for raising an army, so that he had no mind to lose that 
summer Yet to let the French king see how careful they were of preserving his fmendship, 
they appointed the bishop of Durham, and sir Robert Bowes, to mve the Scotch commisstoners 
& meeting on the borders the 4th of August , but with these secret instructions, that if the 
Scots would confirm the marriage, all other things should be presently forgiven, and peace 
be immediately made up, but if they were not empowered im that particular, and offered 
only to treat about restitutions, that then they should immediately break off the treaty 
The bishop of Durham was also ordered to carry down with him the exemplifications of 
many records, to prove the subjection of the crown of Scotland to England , some of these 
are said to have been under the hands and seals of their kings, their nobles, their bishops, 
abbots, and towns He was also ordered to search for all the records that were lying at 
Durham, where many of them were kept, to be ready to be showed to the Scots upon any 
occasion that might require 1t The meeting on the borders came to a quick issue, for the 
Scottish commissioners had no power to treat about the marrmuge But Tonstall searching 
the registers of his see, found many writings of great consequence to clear that subjection, 
of which the reader will see an account, 1n a letter he writ to the council, in the collection 
Collecion Of papers The most remarkable of these, was the homage king Wilham of 
Number ® Scotland made to Henry II by which he granted that all the nobles of his 
realm should be his subjects, and do homage to lim, and that all the bishops of Scotland 
should be under the archbishops of York, and that the king of England should give all 
the abbeys and honours in Scotland, at the least they should not be given without his 
consent, with many other things of the hke nature It was said that the monks in those 
days, who generally kept the records, were so accustomed to the forging of stories and 
writings, that little credit was to be given to such records as lay in their keepmg But 
having so faithfully acknowledged what was alleged against the freedom of Scotland, I may 
be allowed to set down a proof on the other side, for my native country, copied from the 
original writing, yet extant, under the hands and seals of many of the nobility and gentry 
of that kingdom It 18 lettcr to the pope, and 1t was ordinary that of such public letters 
there were duplicates signed , the one of which was sent, and the other laid up among the re- 
cords, of which I have met with several instances So that of this letter the copy which was 
Collection | reserved, being now in noble hands, was communicatcd to me, and 131m the Collec- 
Number 10 tion It was upon the pope's engaging with the king of England to assist him to 
subdue Scotland that they wrt to him, and did asscrt most directly that ther kingdom was 
at all times free and independent But now these questions being waved, the other difference 
about the marnage was brought to a sharper decision 
On the 21st of August, the protector took out a commission tc be general, and to make 
Keo 2) war on Scotlana, and did devolve lis power during his absence on the privy- 
° council , and appointed his brother to be lord-heutenant for the south, and the 
earl of Warwick (whom he carried with him) lord-heutenant for the north, and left a 
cominission of array to the marquess of Northampton for Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, to 
the earl of Arundel for Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, and Whltshire, and to sir Thomas 
Cheney for Kent All this was in case of any invasion from France Having thus settled 
affairs during his absence, he set out for Newcastle, having ordered lus troops to march 
Aug 27,28 thither before , and coming thither on the 27th of that month, he saw his army 
? mustered on the 28th, and marched forward to Scotland The lord Clinton 
commanded the ships that sailed on as the army marched, which was done that provisions 
and ammunition might be brought by them from Newcastle or Berwick, if the enemy should 
Sept 2, 5 at any time fall in behind their army He entered into Scotch ground the 2nd 
, of September, and advanced to the paths the 5th, where the passage being 
narrow and untoward, they looked for an enemy to have disputed it, but found none, the 
Scots having only broken the ways, which in that dry season signified not much, but to stop 
them some hours in their march When they had passed these, some little castles, Dunglas, 
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Thornton, and Innerwick, having but a few ill-provided men in them, rendered to them 
a On the 9th they came to Falside, where there was a long fight in several parties, 

P in which there were one thousand three hundred of the Scots slam And now 
they were in mght of the Scotch army, which was for numbers of men one of the greatest 
that they had ever brought together, consisting of thirty thousand men, of which ten 
thousand were commanded by the governor, eight thousand by the earl of Angus, eight 
thousand by the earl of Huntley, and four thousand by the earl of Argyle, with a far train 
of artillerv, nine brass and twenty-one iron guns On the other side, the English army 
consisted of about fifteen thousand fovt, and three thousand horse, but all well appointed 
The Scots were now heated with the old national quarrel to England It was given out 
that the protector was come with Ins army, to carry away thur quecn, and to enslave the 
kingdom And for the encouraging of the army 1t was also said, that twelve galleys and 
fifty ships were on the sea from France, and that they looked for them every day 

The protector finding an army brouglit together so soon, and so much grcater than 
The protec- he expected, began to be in some apprelicnsion, and therefore he wnt to the 
tors offers to Scots to this cficct, that they should remembcr they were both Christians, and so 
the ‘Scots should be tender of the effusion of so much blood , that this war was not made 
with any design but for a perpetual peace, by the marmage of their two princes which they 
had already agrecd, and given thar public faith upon it, and that the Scots were to be 
much more gamers by it than the English the island seemed made for one empire , it 
was a pity it should be more distractcd with such wars, when there was so fair and just 
a way offercd for umting it, and 1t was much better for them to marry ther queen 
to a prince of the same language, and on the same content, than to a formgner, but 
if they would not agree to that, he offered that their quecn should be bred up among them, 
and not at all contracted, neither to the French, nor to any other forcigner, till she came of 
age, that by the consent of the estates she might choose a husband for herself If they would 
agree to this he would immediately return with his army out of Scotland, and make satisfaction 
for the damages the country had suffered by the mvasion ‘1 his proposition secms to justify what 
the Scotch writers say, though none of the Enghsh mention it, that the protector, what for 
want of provisions, and what from the apprchensions he had of so numerous an army of the 
Scots, was in great straits, and mtcnded to have returned bach to England, without hazard- 
ing an engagement But the Scots thought they were so much superior to the Enghsh, and 
that they had them now at such a disadvantage, that they resolved to fall upon them next 
day And that the fair offers made by the protcctor might not raise division among them, 
the governor having communicated these tu a few whom he trusted, was by their advice 
Rejected by persuadcd to suppross them, but he sent a trumpeter to the English army with 
them an offir to suffer them to return without falling upon thcm , which the protector 
had reason to reject, knowing that so mean an action in the beginning of Ins administration 
would have quite ruined lis reputation But to this, another that came with the trumpcter 
added a message from the earl of Iluntley, that the protector and he with tcn or twenty of 
a side, or singly, should decide the quarrel by thar personal valour The protector said, 
this was no private quarrel, and the trust he was in obliged him not to expose limself in 
such a way, and therefore he was to fight no other way but at the head of his army But 
the earl of Warwick offered to accept the challenge The earl of Iluntley sent no such 
challenge, as he afterwards purged Inmself whcn he heard of it — T'or as 1t was unreasonable 
for him to expect the protector should have answercd it, so 1t had been an affronting the 
governor of Scotland to have taken 1t off of lus hands, since he was the only person that 
might have challenged the protector on equaltcrms The truth of the matter was, a gentleman 
that went along with the trumpeter made him do 1t without warrant, fancying the answer 
to it would have taken up some time, in which he mght have viewed the enemy s camp 

On the 10th of September the two armies drew out, and fought in the field of Pinkey, 

Sept 10, ear Mussclburgh The English had the advantage of the ground And in the 
The Battle of beginning of the action, a cannon ball from one of the English ships killed the 
Pinkey, near lord Graham's eldest son, and twenty-five men more, which put the earl of 
Muselburgh 4 rovle’s Highlanders into such a fright, that they could not be held in order 
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But after a charge given by the earl of Angus, in which the English lost some few men, 
the Scots gave ground; and the English observing that, and breaking in furiously upon 
them, the Scots threw down their arma and fled The Engheh pursued hard, and slew them 
A great defeat: Without mercy There were reckoned to be killed about fourteen thousand, and 
wen the fifteen hundred taken prisoners, among whom was the earl of Huntley, and 
te five hundred gentlemen , and all the artillery was taken Thus loss quite dis- 
heartened the Scots, so that they all retired to Stirling, and left the whole country to the 
protector’s mercy , who the next day went and took Leith, and the soldiers in the ships, 
burnt some of the sea-towns of Fife, and retook some English ships that had been taken by 
the Scots, and burnt the rest They also put a garrison in the isle of St Columba im the 
Frith of about two hundred soldiers, and left two ships to wait on them He also sent the 
earl of Warwick’s brother, sr Ambrose Dudley, to take Broughty, a castle in the mouth 
of Tay , 1n which he put two hundred soldiers He wasted Edinburgh, and uncovered the 
abbey of Holyrood-house, and carried away the lead and the bells belonging to1t But he 
neither took the castle of Edinburgh, nor did he go on to Stirling, where the queen with 
the stragglers of the army lay And 1t was thought, that in the consternation wherein the 
late defeat had put them, every place would have yielded tohim But he had some private 
reasons that pressed his return, and made him let go the advantages that were now in his 
hands, and so gave the Scots time to bring succours out of France , whereas he might easily 
have made an end of the war now at once, if he had followed his success vigorously The 
earl of Warwick, who had a great share in the honour of the victory, but knew that the 
errors in conduct would much diminish the protector’s glory, which had been otherwise raised 
to an unmeasurable height, was not displeased at it So on the 18th of September the 
Sent 18 protector drew his army back mto England, and having received a message from 
the queen and the governor of Scotland offering a treaty, he ordered them to 
send commissioners to Berwick to treat with those he should appomt As he returned 
through the Merse, and Teviotdale, all the chief men in these counties came 1n to him, and 
Collecuon, took an oath to king Edward, the form whereof will be found in the Collection, 
Number 1] and delivered into his hands all the places of strength in their counties He left 
& garrison of two hundred in Home castle, under the command of sar Edward Dudley , and 
fortified Roxburgh, where, for encouraging the rest, he wrought two hours with lis own 
hands, and put three hundred soldiers and two hundred pioneers into 1t, giving sir Ralph 
Bulmer the command At the same time the earl of Lennox and the lord Wharton made 
an inroad by the West Marches, but with hittle effect 
On the 29th of September the protector returned into England full of honour, having in 
Sept 29 alll that expedition lost not above sixty men, as one that then writ the account 
TheProtector of 1¢ says, the Scotch writers say he lost between two and three hundred He 
returned to had taken eighty pieces of cannon, and bridled the two cluef mvers of the 
England == kingdom by the garrisons he left in them , and had left many garmsons in the 
strong places on the frontier And now 1t may be easily imagined how much this raised 
lus reputation in England, sinco men commonly make auguries of the fortune of their 
rulers from the successes of the first designs they undertake So now they remembered 
what he had done formerly in Scotland , and how he had in France, with seven thousand 
men, raised the French army of twenty thousand that was set down before Boulogne, and 
had forced them to leave their ordnance, baggage, and tents, with the loss of one man only, 
wa the year 1544, and that next year he had fallen into Picardy, and built Newhaven with 
two other forts there so that they all expected great success under his government And 
indeed 1f the breach between his brother and lim, with some other errors, had not lost him 
the advantages he now had, this prosperous action had laid the foundation of great fortunes 
to him 
He left the earl of Warwick® to treat with those that should be sent from Scotland But 
none came, for that proposition had been made only to gain time. The queen-motler 
there was not ill pleased to see the interest of the governor so much impaired by that 
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misfortune, and persuaded the chief men of that kingdom to cast themselves wholly mto the 
arms of France, and to offer their young queen to the dauphin, and to think of no treaty 
with the English So the earl of Warwick returned to London, having no small share m 
the honour of this expedition He was son to that Dudley who was attainted and executed 
the first year of king Henry VIII's reign But whether 1t was that the king afterwards 
repented of lus severity to the father, or that he was taken with the qualities of the son, he 
raised him by many degrees to be admiral and viscount Lisle He had defended Boulogne, 
when 1t was mm no good condition, against the dauphin, whose army was believed fifty 
thousand strong, and when the French had carmed the Basse town, he recovered it, and 
killed exght hundred of ther men the year after that, bemg in command at sea, he offered 
the French fleet battle, which they declining, he made a descent upon Normandy with five 
thousand men, and having burnt and spoiled a great deal, he returned to his ships with the 
loss only of one man And he showed he was as fit for a court as a camp, for being sent 
over to the French court upon the peace, he appeared there with much splendour, and came 
off with great honour He was indeed a man of great parts, had not insatiable ambition 
with profound dissimulation stamed lis other noble qualities 
The protector at his return was advised presently to meet the parhament (for which the 
writs had been sent out before he went mto Scotland), now that hu was so covered with 
glory, to get himself established in Ins authority, and to do those other things which required 
The Vintors # Session He found the visitors had performed ther visitation, and all had 
execute the given obedience And those who expoundcd the secret providences of God with 
Injunctions § an eye to their own opimions, took great notice of this,— that on the same day m 
Acteand Mo- which the visitors removed and destroyed most of the images in London, their 
mumenie armies were so successful in Scotland im Pinkey ficld _It 18 too common to all 
men to magmify such events much, when they make for thom, but if thev are against 
them, they turn it off by this, that God’s ways are past finding out So parually do men 
argue where they are once cngaged Bonner and Gardiner had showed some dishke of the 
injunctions Bonner received them with a protestation that he would observe them if they 
were not contrary to God’s law and the ordinances of the church Upon which sir Anthony 
Cook and the other visitors complained to the council So Bonner was sent for, where he 
But they were offered a submission, but full of vain ‘ quiddities” (so 1t 18 expressed in the council- 
not well ree book), but they not accepting of that, he made such a full one as they demred, 
ceived by which 1s in the Collection Yet for giving terror to others, he was sent to le for 
ate some time in the prison called the Fleet Gardiner seeing the Homies, was 
Number 12 also resolved to protest against them Suir Jolin Godsafe, who was one of the 
Nor by Gar- visitors, wrote to lam not to run himeelf, nor lose his bishopric by such an 
ater action To whom he wrote a ktter, that has more of a Christian and of a 
bishop in 1t than anything I ever saw of his He expresses in handsome terms a great 
contempt of the world, and a resolution to suffcr anything rather than depart from lis 
conscience Besides that (as he said) the things being against law, he would not deliver up 
the hberties of his country, but would petition against them This Ictter will be found m 
Collection, the Collection, for I am resolved to suppress nothing of const quence on what side 
Number 13. goever1t may be On the 25th of Septcmber, 1t being informed to the councd 
Sept 15 that Gardiner had written to some of that board, and had spoken to others, many 
things in prejudice and contempt of the king’s visitation, and that he mtended to refuse to 
set forth the homilies and injunctions, he was sent for to the council, where being 
examined, he said he thought they were contrary to the word of God, and that his conscience 
would not suffer him to observe them He excepted to one of the hombies that it did 
exclude chanty from justifying men, as well as faith ‘his he said was contrary to the book 
set out 1n the late king's time, wluch was afterwards confirmed in parliamcnt in the year 1542 
He said further, that he could never see one place of Scripture nor any ancient doctor that 
favoured it. He also said Erasmus’s paraphrase was bad enough 1n Latin, but much worse 
in English, for the translator had oft out of ignorance, and oft out of design, misrendered him 
palpably, and was one that neither understood Latin nor Enghsh well He offered to go to 
Oxford to dispute about justification with any they should send him to, or to enter in con- 
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ference with any that would undertake his instruction in town But this did not satisfy the 
council So they pressed him to declare what he intended to do when the visitors should be 
with him, He said, he did not know, he should further study these points, for 16 would be 
three weelss before they could be with him, and he was sure he would say no worse than 
that he should obey them as far as could consist with God’s law and the king’s The 
council urged him to promise that he would without any limitation set forth the homies 
and the injunctions , which he refvsing to do, was sent to the Fleet Some days after that, 
Cranmer went to see the dean of St Paul's, having the bishops of Lincoln and Rochester 
with Dr Cox and some others with him ‘He sent for Gardiner thither, and entered into 
discourse with him about that passage in the homily, excluding charity out of our justifi- 
cation, and urged those places of St Paul, “that we are justified by faith without the 
works of the law ” he said Ins design in that passage was only to draw men from trusting 
in anything they did and to teach them to trust only to Chnst But Gardiner had a very 
different notion of justification For, as he said, infants were justificd by baptism, ahd 
penitents by the sacrament of penance , and that the conditions of the justifying of those of 
age were charity as well as faith, as the three estates make a law all jomed together , for 
by this sunile he set 1 out in the report he wrt of that discourse to the lord protector, 
reckoning the king one of the three estates (a way of speech very strange, especially 
ina bishop and a lawyer) For Erasmus it was said, that though there were faults, 
in his paraphrase, as no book besides the Scriptures 1s without faults, yet 1t was the best 
for that use they could find and they did choose rather to set out what so learned 
a man had written, than to make a new one which miglit give occasion to more 
objections, and he was the most indifferent writer they knuw Afterwards Cranmer, 
knowing what was hkely to work most on him, Jet full some words (as Gardiner writ 
to the protector) of bringimg him into the privy council, if he would concur in what they 
were carrying on, but that not having its ordinary effect on him, he was carried back to 
the Fleet 

There were also many complaints brought by some clergymen, of such as had used them 
ill for their obeying the king’s mmjunctions, and for removing images Many were upon thew 
submission sent away with a severe rebuke, others that offended more hcinously were put 
m the Flect for some time, and afterwards giving bond for their good behaviour were 
discharged But upon the protector’s return, the bishop of Winchester wnt him a long 
Jetter in his own vindication Le complained of the visitors proceeding 1n Ins absence 1n 80 
great a matter Ie said the injunctions were contrary to themselves, for they appointed 
the Homilies to be read, and Erasmus’s Paraphrase to be put in all churches so he selected 
many passages out of these, that were contrary to one another IIe also gathercd many things 
out of Erasmus’s Paraphrase that were contrary to the powcr of princes, and several other 
censurable things in that work, which Erasmus wrote when he was young, being of a far 
different strain from what he wnt when he grew older, and better acquainted with the 
world But he concluded hus letter with a discourse of the extent of kmg and council's 
Collection, power, which 1s all I transcribed of 1t, being very long, and full of things of no 
Numbr14 great consequence Jie questions how far the king could command against 
common or statute law, of which himsclf had many occasions to be well informed 
*“ Cardinal Wolsey had obtained his legatine power at the king’s desire , but notwithstanding 
that, he was brought into a premunire and the lawyers upon that argument cited many 
precedents of judges that were fined when they transgressed the laws, though commanded 
by warrants from the king, and earl Typteft, who was chancellor, lost his head for acting 
upon the king’s warrant against law In the late king’s time the judges would not set fines 
on the breakers of the king’s proclamations, when they were contrary to law, till the act 
concerning them was passed, about which there were many hot words when 1t was debated 
He mentions a discourse that passed between him and the lord Audley in the parhament 
concerning the king's supremacy Audley bid him look at the act of supremacy, and he 
would see the king’s doings were restrained to spiritual yunsdiction and by another act no 
epimitual law could take place against the common law or an act of parliament otherwise 
the bishops would strike in with the king, and by means of the supremacy would order the 
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Jaw as they pleased but we will provide, said he, that the preamumre shall never go off of 
your backs. In some late cases he heard the judges declare what the king might do against 
an act of parhament, and what danger they were im that meddled im such matters These 
things being 80 fresh in his memory, he thought be mght write what he did to the lords of 
council!” But by this it appears, that no sort of men 1s so much for the king’s prerogative, 
but when 1t becomes in any instance uneasy to them, they will shelter themselves under the 
law He continued afterwards by many letters to the protector to complain of his il] usage 
* that he had been then seven weeks in the Fleet without servants, a chaplain, or a physiuan 
that though he had Ins wnt of summons, he was not suffered to come to the parhament, which 
might be a ground afterwards of questioning their proceedings he advised the protector not to 
make himself a party in these mattcrs, and used all the msmuations of decent flattery that he 
could invent, with many sharp reflections on Cranmer, and stood much on the force of laws, that 
they could not be repealed by the kmgs will Concerning which he mentions a passage that 
fell out between Cromwell and himself before the late king Cromwell said, that the king 
might make or repeal laws as the Roman cmpcrors did, and asked Ins opimion about it, 
whether the king’s will was not a law? To which he answered facetiously, that he thought 
it was much bettcr for the king to make the law his will, than to make his will alaw” But 
notwithstanding all his letters, (which are printed in the second volume of Acts and 
Monum edit 164),) yet he continued a prisoner till the parliament was over, and then by 
the act of pardon he was sct at liberty This was much censured as an invasion of liberty , 
and 1t was said those at court durst not suffer him to come to the house, lest he had con- 
founded them in all they did And the explaming justification with so much nicety in 
homilies that were to be read to the people, was thought a needless subtkty But the 
former abuses of trusting to the acts of charity that men did, by wluch they fancied they 
bought heaven, made Cranmer judge it necessary to cxpress the matter so nvely, though 
the expounding those placcs of St Paul was, as many thought, rather according to the 
strain of the Germans, than to the mcanmg of those epistls And upon the whole matter, 
they knew Gardiner’s haughty tempcr, and that 1t was nccessary to mortify him a hittle, 
though the pretence on which they did it seemed too slight for such suveritis But it 1s 
ordinary, when a thing 18 once resolved on, to make use of the first occasion that offers for 
effecting 1t The party that opposed the Reformation, finding these attempts so unsuccessful, 
The Lady engagcd the lady Mary to appear for them She therefore wrote to the 
Mary dissatie- protcctor, that she thought all changes of religion till the king came to be of 
fied with the age were very much contrary to the respect they owed tle memory of her 
Reformation father, if they went about to shake what he had settled, and against their duty 
to their young master, to hazard the peace of his kingdom, and engage his authority in such 
points before he was capable of judging them I gather this to have been the substance of 
The Protector LeY letter, from the answer which the protector wrote, which 1s in the Col- 
writ to her ection Init he wrote, “ That he beheved her letter flowed not 1mmediately 
Collection, from herself, but from the instigation of some malicious persons He protests 
Number 15 they had no other design, but the glory of God, and the honour and safety of 
the king, and that what they had done was so well considered, that all good subjccts ought 
rather to rejoice at it than find fault with 1t And whereas shu had said, that her father 
had brought religion to a godly order and quietness, to which both spiritualty and tempo- 
ralty did without compulsion give their assent , he remembers her what opposition the stiff- 
necked papists gave him, and what rebellions they raised against him , which he wonders 
how she came so soon to forget adding, that dcath had prevented him before he had 
finished those godly orders which he had designed, and that no kind of religion was 
perfected at his death, but all was left so uncertain, that 1t must mevitably bring on great 
disorders, 1f God did not help them , and that himself and many others could witness what 
regret ther late master had, when he saw he must die before he had fimshed what he 
wntended He wondered that she, who had been well-bred, and was learned, should esteem 
true religion, and the knowledge of the Scriptures, newfangledness, or fantasy He desired 
she would turn the leaf, and look on the other side, and would with an humble spit, and 
by the assistance of the grace of God, consider the matter better ” 
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Thus things went on till the parliament met, which was summoned to meet the &h of 
The Parlia- November. The day before it met, the protector gave too public am instance 
ment menta, how much his prosperous success had lifted him up For by a patent under the 
Novemb. 4 great seal, he was warranted to sit in parliament on the nght hand of the throne 
Ret. Pat. 1. under the cloth of state *, and was to have all the honours and privileges that 
Reg 7 Part at any time any of the uncles of the kings of England, whether by the father’s or 
mother’s side, had enjoyed , with a non-olstante to the statute of precedence The lord Rich 
had been made lord chancellor on the 24th of Octobert, but whether the protector, or he, 
opened the parliament by any speech, does not appear from the journal of the lords’ house { 

On the 10th of November, a bill was brought m for the repealing several 

Novemb 10 statutes It was read the second time on the 12th, and the third time on the 
19 16th day Onthe 19th some provisoes were added to 1t, and 1¢ was sent down 

Dec 24 tothe commons, who sent it up the 24th of December, to which the royal assent 
was given. The commons had formed a new bill for repealing these statutes, 

which upon some conferences they were willing to let fall, only some privisoes were added 
to the old one , upon which the bishops of London, Durham, Ely, Hereford, and Chichester, 
An Act re. ‘lseented The preamble of it sets forth, “ That nothing made a government 
pealing for. happier than when the prince governed with much clemency, and the subjecte 
mer severe obeyed out of love Yet the late king and some of his progenitors, being pro- 
Jaws voked by the unruliness of some of their people, had made severo laws, but 
they Judging 1t necessary now to recommend the king’s government to the affections of the 
people, repealed all laws that made anything to be treason but what was in the act of 25th 
Edw III as also two of the statutes about Lollardies, together with the act of the Six 
Articles, and the other acts that followed in explanation of that All acts in kmg Henry 
VIII ’s time declaring anything to be felony that was not so declared before, were algo 
repealed, together with the acts that made the king’s proclamations of equal authority with 
acts of parliament” It was also enacted, ‘that all who denied the king’s supremacy, or 
asserted the pope’s, in words, should for the first offence forfeit their goods and chattels, and 
suffer imprisonment during pleasure , for the second offence, should incur the pain of preemu- 
nire, and for the third offence, be attainted of treason But if any did in writing, print- 
ing, or by any overt act or deed, endeavour to deprive the king of his estate, or titles, 
particularly of his supremacy , or to confer them on any other, after the Ist of March next, 
he was to be adjudged guilty of high treason and if any of the heirs of the crown should 
usurp upon another, or did endeavour to break the succession of the crown, 1¢ was declared 
high treason, in them, their aiders and abettors And all were to enjoy the benefit of 
clergy, and the privilege of sanctuary, as they had it before king Henry VIII ’s reign, 
excepting only such as were guilty of murder, poisoning, burglary, robbing on the highway, 
the stealing of cattle, or stealing out of churches or chapels Poisoners were to suffer as 
other murderers None were to be accused of words, but within a month after they were 
spoken and those who called the French king by the title of king of France, were not to 
be esteemed guilty of the pains of translating the king's authority, or titles, on any other” 
In Cor Ch bis act was occasioned by a speech that archbishop Cranmer had made 1n con- 
Coll Cham vocation, in which he exhorted the clergy to give themselves much to the study 
among Par. of the Scripture, and to consider seriously what things were in the church that 
ker's Papert needed reformation, that so they mht throw out all the popish trash that was 
not yet cast out Upon this some intimated to him, that as long as the Six Articles stood 
in force, 1t was not safe for them to deliver their opimons This he reported to the council, 
upon which they ordered this act of repeal By it the subjects were delivered from many 
fears they were under, and had good hopes of a mild government, when instead of procuring 
new severe laws, the old ones were let fall. The council did also free the nation of the jea- 
lousies they might have of them by such an abridgment of ther own power But others 
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judged it had been more for the mterest of the government to have kept up these laws still 
in force, but to have restrained the execution of them This repeal drew on another, which 
was sent from the commons on the 20th of December, and was agreed to by the lords on the 
Qist. It was of an act in the 28th year of the last king, by which all laws made while his 
gon wae under twenty-four years of age might be by his letters patent, after he attained that 
age, annulled asif they had never been which they altered thus, that the king after that age, 
might by Ins letters patent void any act of parliament for the future , but could not so void 
at from the beginning, as to annul all things done upon 1t between the making and annulling 
of it, which were still to be lawful deeds 

The next bill of a public nature was concerning the sacrament, which was brought in, 
Act about 94 read the first time on the 12th of November, the second time on the 15th, 
the Commu- and was twice read on the 17th and on the 24th a bill was brought 1m for the 
nion, communion to be received in both kinds, on the 3rd of December it was read 
the second time, and given to the protector, on the Sth read again, and given to two judges , 
on the 7th 1t was read again, and jomed to the other bill about the sacrament And on the 
10th, the whole bill was agreed to by all the peers, except the bishops of London, Hereford, 
Norwich, Worcester, and Cluchester, and sent down to the commons On the 17th a 
proviso was sent after it, but was reyected by the commons, since the lords had 
not agreed to it On the 20th, 1t was sent up, agreed to, and had afterwards the royal 
assent By it, first, ‘ the value of the holy sacrament, commonly called the sacrament of 
the altar, and in the Scmpture the supper and table of the Lord, was set forth, together 
with its first institution , but 1t having been of late marvellously abused, some had been 
thereby brought to a contempt of it, which they had expressed in scrmons, discourses, and 
songs (in words not fit to be repeated) , therefore whosoever should so offend after the 1st 
of May next was to suffer fine and imprisonment at the kings pleasure , and the justices of 
the peace were to take information, and make presentments of persons so offending within 
three months after the offences so comimitted, allowing them witnesses for their own purga- 
tion And 1t being more agreeable to Christ's first mstitution, and the practice of the church 
for five hundred years after Christ, that the sacrament should be given in both the kinds of 
bread and wine, rather than in one kind only ,” therefore 1t was enacted, ‘“* that 1t should be 
commonly given in both kinds, except necessity did otherwise require 1t And it being also 
more agreeable to the first institution, and the primitive practice, that the people should 
receive with the priest, than that the priest should receive it alone, therefore the day before 
every sacrament, an exhortation was to be made to the people to prepare themselves for it, 
in which the benefits and danger of worthy and unworthy receiving were to be expressed, 
and the priests were not without a lawful cause to deny 1t to any who humbly asked it ” 

This was an act of great consequence, since it reformed two abuses that had crept into the 
Communion Church The one was the denying the cup to the laity, the other was the priests 
appointed m communicating alone In the first stitution 1t 18 plain, that as Christ bade all 
both kinds = drink of the cup, and his disciples all drank of 1t, so St Paul directed every one to 
‘* examine himeelf, that he might eat of that bread and drink of that cup” From thence the 
church for many ages continued this practice and the superstition of some who received 
only 1n one kind was severely censured, and such were appointed cither to receivo the whole 
sacrament or to abstam wholly It continued thus till the belief of the corporal presence of 
Christ was set up, and then the keeping and carrying about the cup 1n processions not being 
so easily done, some began to lay itamde For a great while the bread was given dipped in 
the cup, to represent a bleeding Chnat, as 1t 18m the Greek church to ths day In other 
places the laity had the cup given them, but they were to suck it through pipes that nothing 
of 1t should fall to the ground But since they believed that Christ was in every crumb of 
bread, 1t was thought needless to give the sacrament m both kinds _ so 1n the council of Con- 
stance the cup was ordered to be demed the laity, though they acknowledged 1t ¥o have been 
instituted and practised otherwise To this the Bohemians would never submit , though to 
compel them to 1 much blood was shed 1n this quarrel And now in the Reformation this 
‘was everywhere one of the first things with which the people were possessed, the opposition 
of the Roman church herein to the institution of Christ being so manifest 
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At first this sacrament was also understood to be a communion of the body and blood of 
And all pa» Christ, of which many were to be partakers while the fervour of devotion 
vate Masses lasted, 1t was thought a scandalous and censurable thing if any had come unto the 
putdown Christian assemblies, and had not staid to receive these holy mysteries, and 
the denymmg to give any one the sacrament was accounted a very great punishment So 
sensible were the Christians of their 111 condition when they were hindered to participate of 
it. But afterwards the former devotion slackening, the good bishops 1n the fogrth and fifth 
centuries complained oft of it, that so fuw came to receive yet the custom g to make 
oblations before the sacrament, out of which the clergy had been maintained dung the 
poverty of the church, the priests had a great mind to keep up the constant use of these 
oblations , and so persuaded the laity to continue them, and to come to the sacrament, though 
they did not receive 1t and in process of time they were made to believe that the priest 
received in behalf of the whole people And whereas this sacrament was the commemoration 
of Christ's sacrifice on the cross, and so by a phrase of speech was called a sacrifice, they 
came afterwards to fancy that the priest's consecrating and consuming the sacrament was an 
action of itself expiatory, and that both for the dead and the hving And there rose an 
infinite number of several sorts of masses some were for commemorating the saints, and 
those were called the masses of such saints , others for a particular blessing, for rain, health, 
&c , and indeed for all the aceidents of human hfe, where the addition or vanation of a 
collect made the difference so that all that trade of massing was now removed An inti- 
mation was also made of exhortations to be read in 1t, which they intended next to set about 
These abuses in the mass gave great advantages to those who intended to change it into a com- 
munion But many, instead of managing them prudently, made unseemly jests about them, 
and were carried by a hghtness of temper to make songs and plays of the mass for now the 
press went quick and many books were printed this year about matters of religion , the 
greatest number of them being concerning the mass, which were not written in so decent and 
grave a style as the matter reqmred Against this act only five bishops protested Many 
of that order were absent from the parliament, so the opposition made to 1t was not 
considerable. 

The next bill brought into the house of lords, was concerning the admission of bishops 
An Act about to their sees by the king’s letters patent , which being read, was committed to the 
thoAdnuesion archbishop of Canterbury's care on the 5th of November, and was read a second 
of Buhops tyme on the 10th, and committed to some of the judges, and was read the third 
time on the 28th of November, and sent down to the commons on the 5th of December 
There was also another bill brought in, concerning the ecclesiastical junsdiction im the 
bishops’ courts, on the 17th of November, and passed, and sent down on the 13th of 
December But both these bills were put in one, and sent up by the commons on the 20th 
of that month, and assented to by the king By this act 1t was set forth, “ that the way 
of choosing bishops by congé d’elure was tedious and expenseful, that there was only a 
shadow of election in 1t, and that therefore bishops should thereafter be made by the king's 
letters patent, upon which they were to be consecrated and whereas the bishops did 
exercise their authority, and carry on processes, in their own names, as they were wont to 
doin the time of popery, and since all jumsdiction, both spintual and temporal, was 
derived from the king that therefore their courts and all processes should be from hence- 
forth carried on in the king’s name, and be scaled by the king’s seal, as 1¢ was in the other 
courts of common-law, after the lst of July next , excepting only the archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s courts*, and all collations, presentations, or letters of orders, which were to pass 
under the bishops’ proper seals as formerly” Upon this act great advantages were taken 
to disparage the Reformation, as subjecting the bishops wholly to the pleasure of the court 

At first, bishops were chosen and ordained by the other bishops in the countries where 

The ancient they lived The apostles, by that spimt of discerning, which was one of the 
ways of elect- extraordinary gifts, they were endued with, did ordain the first fruits of ther 
ing Bubops. Jabours, and never left the election of pastors to the discretion of the people 


* The archbishop might only use his own name and seal for faculties and dispensations, being in all other cases as 
much restrained aa other bishops —Granoen’s Conarcr 
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Indeed, when they were to ordain deacons, who were to be trusted with the distnbution of 
the public alms, they appomted such as the people made choice of , but when St Paul gave 
directions to Timothy and Titus about the choice of pastors, all that depended on the people 
hy them was that they should be blameless and of good report But afterwards, the 
poverty of the church being such, that churchmen hved only by the free bounty of the 
people, 1t was necessary to consider them much, so that in many places the choice began 







aniong the le, and 1n all places 1t was done by their approbation and good-hking But 
great \wsordeSMollowed upo» this as soon as, by the emperors turning Chnistians, the wealth 


of church benefices made the pastoral charge more desirable , and the vast numbers of those 
who turned Chnistians with the tide, brought in great multitudes to have their votes in these 
elections The inconvenience of this was felt early m Phrygia, where the council of 
Laodicea made a canon against these popular clections Yet in other parts of Asia, and at 
Rome, there were great and often contests aboutit , n some of these many men were killed 
In many places the mfenor clurgy chose their bishops, but in most places the bishops of the 
province made the choice, yet sv as to obtain the consent of the clergy and people The cmperors 
by their laws made 1t necessary that 1¢ should be confirmed by the metropolitans, they 
reserved the elections of the great sces to themselves, or at Icast the confirmation of them. 
Thus 1t continued till Charles the Great’s time, but then the nature of church employments 
came to be much altered, for though the church had predial lands with the other nights 
that belonged to them by the Roman law, yet he first gave bishops and abbots great tern- 
tories, with some branches of royal jurisdiction in them, who held these Jands of him, 
according to the feudal laws Tins, as it carried churchmen off from the humility and 
abstraction from the world winch became their function, so 1t subjected them much to the 
humours and interests of those princes on whom they had their dependence The popes, who 
had made themselves heads of the hierarchy, could not but be glad to see churchmen grow 
rich and powerful in the world , but they were not so well pleased to sce them made so 
much the more dependent on thur princes, and no doubt by some of those princes that 
were thus become patrons of churchcs, the bishoprics were either given for money, or 
charged with reserved pensions Upon this the popes filled the world with the complaints 
of simony, and of enslaving churchmen to court interests , and so would not suffer them to 
accept of investitures from their princes, but set up for free elections, as they called them, 
which they said were to be confirmed by the see apostohc So the canons secular or regular 
in cathedral churches were to choose the bishops, and their clection was to be confirmed at 
Rome , yet princes in most places got some hold of those clections, so that still they went as 
they had a mind they should, which was oft complaincd of as a great slavery on the 
church, and would have been more universally condemned if the world had not been con- 
vinced that the matter would not be much the better, 1f there should have been set up either 
the popular or synodical clections, in which faction was hke to sway all King Henry had 
continued the old way of the elections by the clergy, but so as that 1t seemed to be httle 
more than a mockery, but now it was thought a more ingenuous way of proceeding, 
to have the thing done directly by the king, rather than under the thin covert of an mvo- 
luntary election 

For the other branch about ecclesiastical courts, the causes before them concerning wills 
and marriages being matters of a mixed nature, and which only belong to these by the laws 
of the land, and being no parts of the sacred functions, 1t was thought no mvasion of the 
sacred offices to have these tried in the king’s name But the collation of beneficcs, 
and giving of orders, which are the chief pits of the cpiscopal function, were to be 
performed still by the bishops in thar own names Only excommumeation, by a fatal 
neglect, continued to be the punishment for contcmpts of these courts, which belonging 
only to the spiritual cogmsance, ought to have becn reserved for the bishop with the 
assistance of his clergy But the canomsts had so confounded all the ancient rules about the 
government of the church, that the reformers being called away by considerations that weru 
more obvious and pressing, there was not that care taken in this that the thmg required. 
And these errors or oversights 1m the first concoction have by a contimuance grown since into 
so formed a strength, that 1t 1 easier to see what 18 amiss, than to know how to rectify it 
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On the 29th of November the bill againet vagabonds was brought m. By this it was 
An Act against enacted, “ That all that should anywhere loiter without work, or wrthoat 
Vagabonds. pffering themselves to work, three days together—or that should run away from 
work, and resulve to live idly, should be seized on, and whosoever should present them to a 
justice of peace, was to have them adjudged to be his slaves for two years, and they were 
to be marked with the Letter V imprinted with a hot iron on ther breast.” A great 
many provisoes follow concerning clerks so convict, which show that this act was cluefly 
levelled at the idle monks and fmars, who went about the country, and would betake 
themselves to no employment, but finding the people apt to have compassion on them, they 
continued 1n that course of hfe Which was of very ill consequence to the state For these 
vagrants did everywhere alienate the people's minds from the government, and persuaded 
them that things would never be well settled, till they were again restored to their houses. 
Some of these came often to London, on pretence of suing for ther pensions, but really to 
practise up and down through the country to prevent tis, there was a proclamation set 
out on the 18th of Septembcr, requiring them to stay m the places where they lived, and to 
send up a certificate where they were, to the Court of Augmentations, who should 
thereupon give order for their constant payment Some thought this law agamst vagabonds 
was too severe, and contrary to that common hberty, of which the English nation has been 
always very sensible, both in their own, and their neighbours’ particulars Yet it could not 
be denied but cxtreme diseases required extreme remedies and perhaps there 18 no 
punishment too severe for persons that are in health, and yet prefer a loitering course 
of life to an honest employment There followed im the act many excellent rules for 
providing for the truly poor and indigent im the several places where they were born, and 
had their abode Of which this can only be said, that as no nation has laid down more 
effectual rules for the supplying the poor than England, so that indeed none can be m 
absolute want, so tle neglect of these laws 1s a just and great reproach on those who are 
charged with the execution of them, when such numbers of poor vagabonds swarm every- 
where without the due restraints that the laws have appointed 

On tho 6th of December, the bill for giving the chantries to the king was brought into the 

An Act ouse of lords It was read the second timo on the 12th, the third time on the 
gvmg the 13th, and the fourth time on the 14th of that month It was much opposed, 
Chautrus to both by Cranmer on the one hand, and the popish bishops on the other The 
the King = Jate king’s executors saw they could not pay his debts, nor satisfy themselves m 
their own pretensions formerly mentioned, out of the kimg’s revenue , and so intended to 
have these to be divided among them Cranmer opposed it long For the clergy being 
much impovenshed by the sale of the 1mpropriated tithes, that ought 1n all reason to have 
returned into the church, but upon the dissolution of the abbeys were all sold among the 
laity, he saw no probable way remaimng for their supply, but to save these endowments 
till the king were of age , bemg confident he was so piously disposed, that they should easily 
persuade him to convert them all to the bettermg of the condition of the poor clergy, that 
were now brought into extreme misery And therefore he was for reforming and 
preserving these foundations, till the king’s full age The popish bishops hked these 
endowments so well, that, upon far different motives, they were for continuing them in the 
state they were in But those who were to gain by it were so many, that the act passed , 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Chichester, dissenting So 1t being sent down to the house of commons, 
was there much opposed by some burgesses , who represented that the boroughs for which 
they served could not maintain their churches, and other public works of the guilds and 
fratermties, 1f the rents belonging to them were given to the king, for these were hkewise 
in the act This was chiefly done by the burgesses of Lynn and Coventry, who were eo 
active, that the whole house was much set against that part of the bill for the guild-lands. 
Therefore those who managed that house for the court, took these off by an assurance that 
their guild-lands should be restored to them And so they desisted from their opposition, 
and the bill passed on the promise given to them, which was afterwards made good by the 
protector Im the preamble of the act, it set forth, “that the great superstition of 
Christians, nsing out of their ignorance of the true way of salvation by the death of Chnist, 
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instead of which they had eet up the vain concerts of purgatory, and masses satisfactory, 
‘was much supported by trentals and chantries And since the converting these to godly 
wees, such as the endowing of schools, provisions for the poor, and the augmenting of places 
in the universities, could not be done by parliament, they therefore committed 1t to the care 
ofthe king. And then reciting the act made in the thirty-seventh year of his father’s reign, 
they give the king all such chantries, colleges, and chapels as were not possessed by the late 
king, and all that had been in being any time these five years last past as also all revenues 
belonging to any church, fer anniversaries, obits, and lights, together with all guild-lands, 
which avy fraternity of men enjoyed, for obits, or the hke and appoint these to be 
converted to the maintenance of grammar-schools, or preachers, and for the increase of 
vicarages” After this followed the act giving the king the customs known by the name of 
tonnage and poundage, besides some other laws, of matters that are not needful to be 
remembered in this history Last of all came the king’s general pardon, with the common 
exceptions, among which, one was of those who were then pmsoners in the Tower of 
London, in which the duke of Norfolk was imcluded So all busmess being ended, the 
parliament was prorogued from the 24th of December to the 20th of April following 

But having given this account of these bills that were passed, I shall not estecm it an 

Acts tha, Uafruitful piece of history to show what other bills were designed ‘There were 
were proposed put into the house of lords, two bills that were stifled The one was, for the 
but not car- use of the Scmptures, which came not to a second reading The other was a bill 
“= for erecting a new court of chancery for ecclesiastical and civil causes, which 
was committed to some bishops and temporal lords, but never more mentioned The 
commons sent up also some bills, which the lords did not agrce to Onc was about 
benefices with cure, and residence It was committed, but never reported Another was 
for the reformation of divers laws, and of the courts of common law, and a third was, that 
married men might be priests, and have benefices To tlis the commons did so readily 
agree, that 1t bemg put in on the 19th of December, and read then for the first time, 1t was 
read twice the next day, and sent up to the lords on the 2lst But beimg read there 
once, 1t was hike to have raised such debates, that it being resolved to end the session before 
Christmas, the lords laid 1t aside 

But while the parliament was sitting, they were not idle in the convocation, though the 
The popish party was yet so prevalent in both houses, that Cranmer had no hopes of 
tion meets dNg anything till they were freed of the trouble which sume of the great bishops 
ae gave them The most important thing they did was the carrying up four peti- 
House made tions to the bishops, which will be found im the Collection The first, that 
some Peti- according to the statute made in the reign of the late king, there might be persons 
tons. empowered for reforming the ecclemastical laws The second, that according to 
Number 16 the ancient custom of the nation, and the tenor of the bishops’ wnit to the par- 
lament, the inferior clergy might be admitted again to sit in the house of commons, or that 
no acts concerning matters of religion might pass without the sight and assent of the clergy 
The third, that since divers prelates, and other divines, had been in the late king’s time 
appointed to alter the service of the church, and had made some progress in it, that tlus 
might be brought to its full perfection The fourth, that some consideration mght be had 
for the maintenance of the clergy, the first year they came into their livings, in which they 
were charged with the first-fruits, to which they added a desire to know whether they might 
safely speak their minds about religion, without the danger of any law For the first of 
these four petitions, an account of 1t shall be given hereafter As to the second, it was a 
thing of great consequence, and deserves to be farther considered in this place 

Anciently, all the freemen of England, or at least those that held of the crown m chief, 
The inferor came to parlament, and then the inferior clergy had writs as well as the 
Clergy desire superior, and the first of the three estates of the kingdom were the bishops, the 
to besdmitted other prelates, and the inferior clergy But when the parhament was divided 
nibeeriereal into two houses, then the clergy made hkewise a body of then own, and sate in 
inthe House convocation, which was the third estate, but the bishops having a double capa- 
efCommons city, the one of ecclesiastical prelature, the other of bemg the king's barons, they 
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had a right to sit with the lords as a part of their estate, as well as in the convocation And 
thongh by parity of reason it mght seem that the rest of the clergy, being freeholdere as 
well as clarks, had an equal night to choose, or be chosen, into the house of commons; yet 
whether they were ever in possession of 1t, or whether, according to the clause premonentes in 
the bishops’ writ, they were ever a part of the house of commons, 1s @ just doubt For 
beardes this assertion in the petition that was mentioned, and a more large one in the second 
Number 17 Petition, which they presented to the same purpose, which 1s hkewse m the 

Collection, I have never met with any good reason to satisfy me in it There was 
a general tradition in queen Elizabeth's reign, that the inferior clergy departed from their 
night of beng m the house of commons, when they were all brought in the preemumre upon 
Cardinal Wolsey’s legatine power, and made their submission to the king But that 1s not 
credible for as there 1s no footstep of 1t, which in a time of so much wniting and prmting 
must have remained, if so great a change had been then made, go 1¢ cannot be thought, that 
those who made this address but seventeen years after that submission, (many being alive in 
this, who were of that convocation, Polidore Virgil in partipular, a curious observer since he 
was maintained here to write the “History of England,”) none of them should have remembered 
a thing that was so fresh, but have appealed to writs and ancient practfces But though this 
design of bringing the inferior clergy into the house of commons did not take at this time, 
yet 1t was again set on foot, in the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, and reasons were offered 
to persuade her to set it forward , which not being then successful, the same reasons were 
again offered to king James, to mduce him to endeavour it The paper that discovers this 
was communicated to me by Dr Borlace, the worthy author of the “‘ History of the Insh 
Rebellion” It 18 corrected mm many places by the hand of bishop Ravis, then bishop of 
London, a man of great worth This, for the affinity of the matter, and the curiosity of the 
Number 1g tlting, I have put mto the Collection, with a large margmal note, as 1t was 

designed to be transcribed for king James But whether this matter was ever 
much considered, or lightly laid aside, as a thing unfit and unpracticable, does not appear ; 
certain 1t 18 that 1t came to nothing Upon the whole matter, it 1s not certain what was the 
power or right of these proctors of the clergy mn former times some are of opinion, 
that they were only assistants to the bishops, but had no voice in either house of 
parhament This 1s much confirmed by an act passed in the parhament of Ire- 
land, in the twenty-exghth year of the former reign, which sets forth in the preamble, “ That 
though the proctors of the clergv were always summoned to parhament, yet they were no 
part of it, nor had they any mght to vote in it, but were only assistants m case matters of 
controversy or learning came before them, as the convocation was in England, winch had been 
determined by the judges of England after much inquiry made about it But the proctors 
were then pretending to so high an authority, that nothmg could pass without their consents , 
and 1 was presumed they were sct on to it by the bishops, whose chaplains they were for 
the most part Therefore they were by that act declared to have no right to vote ” 

From this some infer they were no other in England, and that they were only the bishops’ 
assistants and council But as the clause premonentes m the wnt seems to make them a 
part of the parliament, so these petitions suppose that they sate in the house of commons 
anciently, where 1t cannot be imagined they could sit if they came only to be assistants to 
the bishops, for then they must have sate in the house of lords rather, as the judges, the 
masters of chancery, and the king's counsel do Nor 15 1¢ reasonable to think they had no 
voice for then their sittmg m parhament had been so imsigmificant a thing, that it 1s not 
hkely they would have used such endeavours to be restored to it, since thew coming to 
parliament upon such an account must have been only a charge to them 

There 1s against this opinion an objcction of great force, from the acts passed in the 2lst 
year of Richard II's reign In the second act of that parhament it 1s said, “ that it was 
first prayed by the commons and that the lords spiritual and the proctors of the clergy did 
assent to 1t, upon which the king, by the assent of all the lords and commons, did enact 1t ” 
The 12th act of that parliament was a repeal of the whole parlament that was held im the 
11th year of that reign, and concerning 1¢, 1t 18 expressed, “ That the lords spirtual and 
temporal, th® proctors of the clergy, and the commons, being severally examined, did all 
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to it” From hetice it appears, that these proctors were then not only a part of the 

parhament, but were a distinct body of men, that did severally from all the rest deliver ther 
opimons. It may seem strange, that if they were then conmdered as a part of either house 
of parliament, this should be the enly time in which they should be mentioned as bearing 
their share in the legislative power. Ina matter that 1s so perplexed and dark, I shall 
presume to offer a conjecture which will not appear perhaps improbable In the 98th page 
of the former Part, 1 gave the reasons that made me think the lower house of convocation 
consisted at first only of the proctors of the clergy So that by the proctors of the clergy, 
both in the statute of Ireland, and m those made by Richard II, 1s perhaps to be under- 
stood the lower house of convocation , and 1t 18 not unreason»ble to think, that upon so grcat 
an occasion as the annulling a whole parliament, to make 1t pass the better, in an age in 
which the people paid so blind a submission to the clergy, the concurrence of the whole 
representative of the church might have been thought necessary It 18 generally believed, 
that the whole parliament sate together i one house before Edward III ’s time, and then 
the inferior clergy were a part of that body without question But when the lords and 
commons sate apart, the clergy likewise sate in two houses, and granted subsidics as well as 
the temporalty It may pass for no unhkely conjecture that the clause premonentes was 
first put in the bishops’ writ for tho summoning of the lower house of convocation, consisting 
of these proctors , and afterwards, though there was a special writ for the convocation, yet 
this might at first have been continued in the bishops’ wnt by the neglect of a clerk, and 
from thence be still used So that 1t seems to me most probable, that the proctors of the 
clergy were, both mm England and ireland, the lower house of convucation Now, before the 
submission which the clergy made to king Henry, as the convocation gave the king great 
subsidies, 80 the whole business of religion Jay withm their sphere , but after the submission 
they were cut off from meddling with it, except as they were authorised by the kmg So 
that having now s0 little power left them, 1t 1s no wonder they desned to be put in the state 
they had been in before the convocation was separated from the parlament , or at Icast that 
matters of religion should not be determined till they had becn consulted, aud had rcported 
their opinions and reasons The extreme of raising the ecclesiastical power too high in 
the times of popery, had now produced another of depressing 1t too much For seldom 
18 the counterpoise so justly balanced, that extremes arc reduccd to a well-tumperd 
medivcrity 

For the third petition, 1t was resolved that many bishops and divincs should be sent to 
Windsor, to labour in the matter of the church service But that required so much cons- 
deration, that they could not enter on 1t during a session of parlament And for the 
fourth, what answer was given to 1t doth not appear 

On the 29th of November, a declaration was sent down from the bishops concerning the 
sacraments bemg to be received in both kinds To winch Jo Taylour, the projocutor, and 
several others, set their hands, and being again brought bcfore them, 1t was agreed to by 
all without a contradictory vote, sixty-four being present, among whom I find Polidore 
Virgil was one And on the 17th of December the proposition concurning the mainiage of 
the clergy was also sent to them, and subscribed, by thirty-five affirmatively, and by 
fourteen negatively , so 1t was ordered that a bill should be drawn concerningit I shall 
not here digress to give an account of what was alleged for or against this, reserving that to 
sts proper place, when the thing was finally settled 

And this 18 all the account I could recover of this convocation I have chefly gathered 
it from some notes, and other papers, of the then Dr Parker (afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury) which are carefully preserved with Ins other MSS in Corpus Christi College 
Labrary, at Cambridge , to which hbrary I had free access by the favour of the most learned 
master, Dr. Spencer, with the other worthy fellows of that house , and from thence | collected 
many remarkable things i this history 

The parliament bemg brought to so good a conclusion, the protector took out a new 
commussioh, in which all the addition that 1s made to that authority he formerly had, 1s, 
that in his absence he 1s empowered to substitute another, to whom he mnght delegate his 
power. 
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And thus this year ended in England, but as they were carrying on the Reformatrn 
he state of here, it was declming apace: Germany The duke of Saxe and the landgrave 
Affirsn were this year to command their armies apart The duke of Saxe kept within 
Germetyy his own country, but having there unfortunately divided his forces, the emperor 
overtook him near the Alb at Mulberg, where the emperor's soldiers croenng the river, 
and pursuing him with great fury, after some resistance, nm which he himself performed all 
1547 Apri that could be expected from so great a captam, was taken prizoner, and his 
24 Duke of country all possessed by Maurice, who was now to be mvested with the electoral 
Baxo taken = digmty He bore his misfortunes with a greatness and equahty of mind that 
scarce to be paralleled in history Neither could the msolence with which the emperer 
treated him, nor the fears of death to which he adjudged him, nor that tedious imprison- 
ment which he suffered so long, ever shake or disorder a mind that was raised so far above 
the inconstancies of human affairs And though he was forced to submit to the hardest 
conditions possible, of renouncing his digmty and dommions, some few places being only 
reserved for his family , yet no entreaties nor fears could ever bring him to yield anything 
in matters of religion He made the Bible his chief companion and comfort 1m his sharp 
afflictions , which he bore so, as 1f he had been raised up to that end, to let the world see how 
much he was above it It seemed ummutable , and therefore engaged Thuanus, with the other 
excellent writers of that age, to set 1t out with all the advantages that so unusual a temper 
of mind deserved Yet had those wmiters lived in our age, and seen a great king, not 
overpowered by a superior prince, but by the meanest of his own people, and treated with 
equal degrees of malice and scorn, and at last put to death openly, with the pageantry of 
Justice, and bearing all this with such mvinuble patience, heroical courage, and moet 
christian submission to God, they had yet found a nobler subject for their eloquent 
pens, but he saved the world the labour of giving a just representation of his behaviour in 
his sufferings, having left his own portraiture drawn by himself in such lively and lasting 
colours 

The landgrave of Ilesse saw he could not long withstand the emperor's army, now s0 
lifted up with success, and therefore was willing to submit to him on the best terms that 
Ins sons-in-law, the elector of Brandenburg and Maunce of Saxe, could obtam for him 
Which were very hard, only he was to enyoy his hberty, without any 1mprisonment, and to 
preserve his domimons But the emperor's ministers dealt most unfaithfully with him in 
this for m the German language there was but one letter’s difference, and that only 
inverted, between perpetual :mprisonment and any imprisonment, (ewrg for emig,) so by this 
base artifice, he was, when he camo and submitted to the emperor, detamed a prisoner 
He had not the duke of Saxe’s temper, but was out of measure impatient, and did exclaun 
of his ill usage but there was no remedy, for the emperor was now absolute All the 
towns of Germany, Magdeburg and Bremen only excepted, submitted to him, and redeemed 
his favour by great sums of money, and many pieces of ordnance And the Bohemians 
were also forced to implore his brother's mercy, who before he would receive them into his 
hands, got his revenue to be raised vastly And now the empire was wholly at the 
emperor's mercy Nothing could withstand him who had m one year turned out two 
1546 Apri¢ electors For Herman bishop of Cologne, as he was before condemned by the 
Herman ex- pope, so was also degraded from that digmty by the emperor , and Adolph, 
communica- whom he had procured to be made his coadjutor, was declared elector Many 
ted at Rome oF his subjects and neighbour princes offered their service, 1f he would stand to 
his own defence , but he was very old, and of so meek a temper, that he would suffer no 

Nov 4 blood to be shed on his account, and therefore withdrew peaceably to a retire- 
Herman re- ment in which he hved four years till his death Hus brother that was bishop 
rigned of Munster and dean of Bonn, who had gone along with him 1m his reformation, 
was also turned out , and Gropper was made dean, who was esteemed one of the learnedest 
and best of the clergy at this time He 1s said to have expressed a generous contempt of 
the highest digmity the see of Rome could bestow on hm, for he refused a cardinal’s hat 
when rt was offered him yct m this matter he had not behaved himself as became so good 
a man, and so learned a divine For he had consented to the changes had been made, and 
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was m @ correspondence with Martin Bucer, whom Herman brought to Cologne, (as will 
Number 19 #PPe8? by an excellent letter of Bucer’s to him, which will be found in tho 
Collection concerning that matter,) by which 1t 1s plain he went along with them 
from the beginning. But 1t seems he did it covertly and fearfully, and was afterwards 
drawn off, either by the love of the world, or the fears of the Cross, of which it appears 
Bucer had then some apprehensions, though he expressed them very modestly Gropper’s 
memory beimg in such high esteem, and this letter being found among Bucer'’s papers, I 
thought the publishing of 1t would not be unacceptable, though 1t be of a foreign matter 
Germany being thus under the power and dread of the emperor, a diet was summoned 
to Augsburg where the chef church was taken from the protestants, and put into the 
cardinal of Augsburg’s hands, to have the mass set up again in 1t, though the town was so 
much protestant that they could find none that would come to 1t, but some poor people who 
were hired The emperor, among other propositions he put im to the diet, pressed tlus, that 
all differences in religion, which had so distracted Germany, might be removed The 
ecclesiastical princes answered, that the only way to cffect that, was to submit to the 
general council that was at Trent those that were for the Augsburg Confession said, they 
could submit to no council where the pope presided, and wherc the bishops were sworn to 
obey him, but would submit to it, 1f that oath was dispensed with, and thar divines 
admitted to defend their op:mons, and all the decrees that had becn made were again 
considered In tins difference of opimon, the emperor thought that if the whole matter 
should be left to his discretion, to which all should be bound to subnut, he would then 
be able to determine 1t as he plcased So he dealt privately with the electors palatine and 
Saxe, and as they published 1¢ afterwards, gave them secret assurances about the freedom 
of their religion, and that he only desired this to put him im a capacity of dealing on other 
terms with the pope Upon which, they consented to a decrct, referring the matter of 
religion wholly to his care But the deputies from the cities, who looked on this as a giving 
up of their reliyion, could not be wrought to do it, without conditions, which they put into 
another writing, as explanatory of the submigsion but the emperor took no notice of that, 
and only thanked them for their confidence in im, and 80 the decree was published All 
this was in some sort necessary for the emperor, who was then on very 111 terms with the 
1547 Sept, Pope about the business of Placentia For the pope's natural son Petrus 
10 Petrus Alois being killed by a conspiracy, the governor of Milan had seized on 
tar Placentia, which made the pope believe the emperor was accessary to 1t for 
: which the reader 1s referred to the Itahan histomans The pope saw the 
emperor in one summer delivered of a war, which he had hoped would havc cntangled him 
lus whole life , and though in decency he could not but seem to rejoice, and did so no doubt, 
at the ruin of those whom he called herctics, yet he was not a little greved to see the 
emperor so much exalted 
At Trent the legates had been oft threatened and affronted by the emperor's ambassadors 
and bishops, who were much set on reforming abuses, and Icssening the power 
of the see of Rome So they had a mind to break up the counul, but that 
would have been so scandalous a thing, and so resented by the emperor, that 
they resolved rathcr on a translation mto some town of the pope's, to which it was not 
hkely the imperialists would follow them, and so at least the council would be suspended, if 
not dissolved For this remove, they laid hold on the first colour they could find One 
dying of a malignant fever, 1t was given out and certified by physicians, that he died of the 
April 21 plague, so 1n all haste they translated the counul to Bologna The imperialists 
The first protested against it, but im vam, for thither they went The emperor was 
Besson of hereby quite disappointed of his cluef demgn, which was to force the Gcrinans 
lagna. to submit to a council held in Germany and therefore no plague appearing at 
Trent, he pressed the return of the counul thither But the pope said, 1t was the council's 
act, and not his, and that their honour was to be kept up that therefore such as staid 
at Trent were to go first to Bologna, and acknowledge the council, and they should then 
consider what was to be done So that now all the hope the Germans had, was, that this 
difference between the pope and emperor might give them some breathing , and time might 
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is . 
bring them out of these extremities mto wiich they were then driven. Upon these 
disorders the foreign reformers, who generally made Germany their sanctuary, were now 
forced to seek it elsewhere So Peter Martyr, 1n the end of November this year, was 
brought Bver to England, by the invitation which the archbishop of Canterbury sent him m 
the kimg’s name He was born in Florence, where he had been an Augustimian monk 
He was learned in the Greek and the Hebrew, which drew on him the envy of the rest of 
his order, whose manners he inveighed oft against So he left them, and went to Naples, 
where he gathered an assembly of those who loved to worship God more purely This 
being made known, he was forced to leave that place, and went next to Lucca, where he 
lived in society with Tremellius and Zanchius But bemg also m danger there, he went to 
Zunch with Bernardinus Ochimus, that had been one of the most celebrated preachers of 
Italy, and now forsook his former superstitions From Zurich he went to Basle, and from 
thence by Martin Bucer’s means he was brought to Strasburg, where Cranmer’s letter 
found both him and Ochinus The latter was made a canon of Canterbury, with a dispen- 
sation of residence, and by*other letters patent forty marks were given yearly to him, and 
as much to Peter Martyr 

There had been this year some differences between the Enghsh and French, concermng 

‘he French the fortifications about Boulogne The Enghsh were raming a great fort by 

quurel about the harbour there This bemg mgnified to king Henry by Gaspar Coligny, 
Boulogne afterwards the famous admural of France, then governor of the neighbouring 
parts to Boulogne, 1t was complained of at the court of England It was answered, that 
this was only to make the harbour more secure, and so the works were ordered to be 
vigorously carried on But thus could not satisfy the French, who plainly saw 1t was of 
another sort than to be intended only for the sea. The king of France came and viewed the 
country himeelf, and ordered Coligny to raise a fort on a Ingh ground near it, which was 
called the Chastillon fort, and commanded both the English fort and the harbour But the 
protector had no mind to give the French a colour for breaking with the English , so there 
was a truce and further ccseation agreed on, in the end of September These are all the 
considerable foreign transactions of this year, m which England was concerned, but there 
was a secret contrivance laid at home of a lngh nature, which, though it broke not out till 
the next year, yct the beginnings of it did now appear 

The protector’s brother, Thomas Seymour, was brought to such a share in Ins fortunes, 

The breach that he was made a baron, and lord-admiral But this not satisfying Ins 
between the ambition, he endeavoured to have linked limself into a ncarer relation with the 
Protector and crown, by marrying the king's sister, the lady Elizabeth But finding he could 
the Admual ot compass that, he made his addresses to the queen-dowager , who, enjoying 
now the honour and wealth the late king had left her, resolved to satisfy herself in her next 
choice , and entertained him a Iittle too caily, for they were married so soon after the king’s 
death, that 1t was charged afterwards on the admiral, that 1f she had brought a cluld as soon 
as might have been after the marriage, 1t had given cause to doubt whcther it had not 
been by the late king, which might have raised great disturbance afterwards But being 
thus marned to the queen, he concealed 1t for some timc, till he procured a letter from the 
king, recommending him to her for a husband , upon which they declared their marnage, 
with which the protector was much offended Buing thus possessed of great wealth, and 
being husband to the queen-dowager, he studied to engage all that were about the king to 
be his frinds and he corrupted some of them by his presents, and forced one on Sir John 
Cheke That which he designed was, that whereas m former times the infant kings of 
England had had governors of their persons distimct from the protectors of ther realms, 
which trusts were divided between their uncles, 1t beg judged too much to join both n 
one person, who was thereby too great, whereas a governor of the king’s person might be a 
check on the protector, he would therefore himself be made governor of the king’s person, 
alleging, that since he was the king’s uncle as well as his brother, he ought to havea 
proportioned share with him im the government About Easter this year he first set about 
this design, and corrupted some about the king who should bring him sometimes privately 
through the gallery to the queen's lodgings , and he desired they would let him know when 
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the king had occasion fur money, and that they should not always trouble the treasury, for 
he would be ready to furmsh him, and he thought a young kmght nmght be taken with this 
So it hapnencd that the first time Latimer preached at court, the king sent to him to know 
what present he should make him Seymour sent bim 40/, but said he thought 20/ 
enough to give Latimer, and the king might dispose of the rest ashe pleased Thus he 
gained ground with the king, whose sweet nature exposed him to be eamly won by such 
artifices 

It 1s gonerally said, that all this difference between the brothers was begun by their 
wives, and that the protcctor’s lady, bemg offended that the younger brother's wife had 
the precedence of her, which she thought belonged to hersclf, did thercupon raise and 
inflame the differences But in all the letters that I have seen concerning this breach, | 
could never find any such thing once mentioned Nor 1s 1¢ reasonable to 1magine that the 
duchess of Somerset should be so foohsh as to thmk that she ought to have the precedence 
of the queen-dowager * Therefore I look upon this story as a mere fiction, though it 1s 
probable enough there mght upon some other accounts have been some animosities between 
the two Ingh-spirited ladies, which might have afterwards be thought to have occasioned 
their husbands’ quarrel 

It 1s plain in the whole thread of this affair, that the protector was at first very easy to 
be reconciled to lis brother, and was only assaulted by him, but bore the trouble he gave 
him with much patience for a great wine, though im the end, seemg his factious temper was 
incurable, he laid off nature too much, when he consented to his execution Yet all along 
till then, he had rather too much encouraged Jus brother to go on, by his readmess to be 
after every breach reconciled to him When the protector was m Scotland, the admiral 
then began to act more avowedly, and was making a party for Inmsclf, of which Paget 
took notice, and charged Iunm with 1¢ m plain terms He askcd him, why he would go 
about to reverse that, which himself and others had consented to under thar hands? Their 
family was now so great, that notling but ther mutual quarrclling could do them any 
preyudice But there would not be wanting offivious men to inflame them, if they once 
divided among themselves , and the breaches among near friends commonly turn to the most 
irreconcilcable quarrels Yet all was ineffectual , for the admiral was rcsolvcd to go on, and 
eithcr get lumself advanced higher, or to perish in the attempt It was the hnowlcdge of 
this which forced the protcctor to return from Scotland so abruptly and disadvantag: ously, 
for the securing of his intercst with the king, on whom his brother's artificcs had made some 
uopression Whether there was any rcconuliation made between tlicm before the parhament 
mct, 1s not certain But during the session, the admiral got the king to write with his own 
hand a mcssage to the house of commons, for the making of him the governor of his person , 
and he intended to have gone with it to the house, and had a party there, by whose means 
he was confident to have carried lis business [Fle dealt also with many of the lords and 
councillors to assist him init) =9When tlus was known, before he had gone with it to the 
house, some were sent to him 1n his brother’s name, to see if they could prevail with him 
to proceed no further He refused to hearken to them , and said, that if he were crossed mm 
his attempt, he would make tlus the blackest parhament that ever wasin England Upon 
that, he was sent for by order from the counul, but refused to come Then they threat- 
encd him severely, and told him the king’s writing was nothing in law, but that he who had 
procured it was punishable for doing an act of such a nature, to the disturbance of the 
government, and for engaging the young king init So they resolved to have sent lum to 
the Tower, and to have turned him out of all hus offices But he submitted himself to the 
protector and council, and his brother and he secmcd to be perfectly reconciled Yet as 
the protector had reason to have a watchful eye over him, 80 1¢ was too soon visible that he 
had not laid down, but only put off, his high projects tilla fitter conjuncture For he began 
the next Christmas to deal money again among the king’s servants , and was on all occasions 
infusing into the king a dishke of everything that was done, and did often persuade him to 


* She 18 acknowledged to have been an insolent woman, procuring an act of parliament for the disinhenting and 
infra anno 1552, and to have hid a great power over excluding fiom Ins honours bis children by hu former 
her husband , where it 16 aswgned as the chitf cause of wife—Anon Conarct 
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essurne the government himecif. But the sequel of this quarrel proved fatal to him, as shall 
be told in tés proper place. And thus ended the year 1547 

On the &&h of January next year, Gardiner was brought before the council , where 16 was 
1848 Jan g Old ham, that his former offences being included in the king's general pardon, be 

was thereupon discharged a grave admonition was given him to carry himself 

veverently and obediently, and he was desired to declare whether he would receive the 
amyunctions and homihes, and the doctrine to be set forth from time to time by the king and 
clergy of the realm He answered, he would conform himself as the other bishope did, and 
only excepted to the homily of justification, and desired four or five days to conader 
of 1t What he did at the end of that time does not appear from the council-book, no 
farther mention being made of this matter, for the elerks of council did not then enter 
everything with that exactness that 1s since used He went home to his diocese, where 
there still appeared in his whole behaviour great malignity to Cranmer, and to all motions 
for reformation , yet he gave such outward comphance, that 1t was not easy to find any 
advantage against him, especially now since the council's great power was somuch abridged 

In the end of January the council made an order concerning the marquis of Northampton, 
The Marqus Which will obhge me to look back a hittle for the clear account of 1t This lord, 
of Northamp- who was brother to the queen-dowager, had marmed Anne Bourcluer, daughter 
ate ee. the earl of Essex, the last of that name But she being convicted of adultery, 
Adultery he was divorced from her, which according to the law of the ecclesiastical courts 

was only a separation from bed and board Upon which divorce, 1t was pro- 

posed in king Henry's time to consider what might be done 1n favour of the innocent person, 
when the other was convicted of adultery Soin the beginning of king Edward's reign, on 
the 7th of May, a commission was granted to the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of 
Durham and Rochester, (this was Holbeck, who was not then translated to Lincoln,) to 
Dr. Ridley, and sx more, ten 1n all, of whom six were a quorum, to try whether the lady 
Aane was not by the word of God so lawfully divorced, that she was no more his wife, and 
whether thereupon he might not marry another wife Thies being a new case, and of great 
importance, Cranmer resolved to examine it with his ordinary diligence, and searched into 
Ex MSS D_ the opmuons of the fathers and doctors, so copiously, that his Collections about 1t 
Sullingfleet grew into a large book (the original whereof I have perused) , the greatest part 
of 1t being either written, or marked, and interlined, with his own hand = Tis required a 
longer time than the marquis of Northampton could stay, and therefore presuming on his 
great power, without waiting for judgment, he solemnly marmed Elz daughter to Brooke 
lord Cobham On the 28th of January imformation was brought to the council of this, 
which gave great scandal, since his first marmage stood yet firm in law So he being put 
to answer for himeelf, said, he thought that by the word of God he was discharged of his 
tie to his former wife, and the making marriages indissoluble was but a part of the popish 
law, by which 1t was reckoned a sacrament, and yet the popes, knowing that the world 
would not easily come under such a yoke, had by the help of the canonists invented such 
distinctions, that 1t was no uneasy thing to make a marnage void among them and that 
the condrtion of this church was very hard, if upon adultenes, the innocent must either live 
with the guilty, or be exposed to temptations to the lke sins, if a separation was only 
allowed, but the bond of the marnage continued undissolved But since he had proceeded 
so far before the delegates had given sentence, 1t was ordered, that he and hs new wife 
should be parted; and that she should be put into his sister the queen-dowager's keeping, 
till the matter were tried, whether 1t was according to the word of God, or not, and that 
then further order should be given in 1t Upon this the delegates made haste, and gathered 
their arguments together, of which I shall give an abstract, both for the clearing of this 
matter (concerning which not many years ago there were great debates in parliament), and 
algo to show the exactness of the proceedings in that time 

Christ condemned all marriages upon divorces, except in the case of adultery, which 
The Grounds geemed manifestly to allow them in that case And though this 1s not mentioned 
ee by St Mark and St Luke, yet st 18 enough that St Matthew has it Ohrist 


marry agin @lgo defined the state of marriage to be that wn which “two are one flesh ,” 
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go that when cither of the two hath broken that union, by becoming one with another 
person, then the marriage 1s dissolved. And it 18 oft repeated in the gospel, that 
marned fereons have power over one another's bodies, and that they are to give 
due benevolence to each other, which 18 plainly contrary to thw way of separation 
wrthout dissolving the bond St Paul putting the case of an unbeliever departing from the 
partner m marmage, says, the believing party, whether brother or sister, is not under 
bondage in such a case, which seems a discharge of the bond m case of desertion . and 
certainly adultery 1s yet of a higher nature But agaist this was alleged, on the other mde, 
that our Saviour’s allowing divorce in the case of adultery was only for the Jews, to whom 
it was spoken, to mitigate the cruelty of thar law, by which the adultress was to be put to 
death and therefore he yielded divorce in that case, to mitigate the severity of the other 
law. But the ‘apostle wnting to the Gentile Christians at Rome and Cormth, said, the 
‘wife was tied by the law to the husband as long as he lived And that other general rule, 
** Whom God has joined together let no man put asunder,” seems against the dissolving the 
bond To this 1t was answered, that it 1s against separating as well as dissolving that the 
wife 1s tied to her husband, but if be ceaseth to be her husband, that tie 1s at an end 
that our Saviour left the wife at hberty to divorce her husband for adultery, though the law 
of Moses had only provided, that the adulterous wife and he who defiled her were to die, 
but the husband who committed adultery was not so pumshable , therefore our Saviour had 
by that provision declared the marnage to be clearly dissolved by adultery 

From hence they went to examine the authorities of the Fathers Hermes was for putting 
away the adultress, but so as to receive her again upon repentance Ongen thought the wife 
could not marry again after divorce Tertullian allowed divorce, and thought 1t dissolved 
the marriage as much as death did Epiphamus did also allow 1t And Ambrose im one 
place allows the husband to marry after divorce for adultcry, though he condemns it always 
mthe wife Basil allowed it on either side upon adultery Jerome, who condemns the 
wife’s marrying, though her husband were guilty of adultery , and who disliked the husband's 
marrying again, though he allowed Inm to divorce upon adultery, or the suspicion of it , yet 
when his fnend Fabiola had married after a divorce, he excuses 1t, sayimg it was better for 
her to marry than to burn Chromatius allowed of second marnages after divorce And so 
did Chrysostome, though he condemned them in women so divoremg St Austin was 
sometimes for a divorce, but against marriage upon it, yet m ns “ Retractations,” he wnt 
doubtfully of his former opmion In the civil law, the Chnstian emperors allowed the 
power of divorcing both to husband and wife, with the mght of marrying afterwards Nor 
did they restrain the grounds of divorce only to adultery, but permitted 1¢ in many other 
cages, as if the wife were guilty of treason, had treated for another husband, had procured 
an abortion, had been whole mghts abroad, or had gone to see the public plays without leave 
from her husband , besides many other particulars Against which, none of the Fathers 
had writ, nor endeavoured to get them repealed All these laws were confirmed by 
Justinian, when he gathered the laws into a body, and added to 1t where they were defective 
In the canon law, 1¢ 1s provided, that he whose wife 1s defiled must not be demed lawful 
marriage Pope Gregory demed a second marniage to the guilty person, but allowed 1t to 
the innocent after divorce Pope Zachary allowed the wife of an incestuous adulterer to be 
married, 1f she could not contain In the canon law, the council of Tribury 1s cited, for 
allowing the hke privilege to the husbands _By the council of Elvira, a man that finds that 
his wife mtends to kill him may put her away and marry another, but she must never 
marry The council of Arles recommended it to husbands whose wives were found in 
adultsry, not to marry during ther hves And that at Elvira demed the sacrament to a 
wife who left an adulterous husband and marned another, but she might have the com- 
mumtion when her first husband died so the second marnage was accounted good, but only 
indecent. But the council of Milevi forbids both man and wife to marry after divorce All 
these were collected by Cranmer, with several very important reflections on most of the 
quotations out of the Fathers Wath these, there 1s another paper, given in by one who was 
against the diesolving the bond, in which there are many quotations brought both from the 
canon law and the Fathers for the contrary opimon But most of the Fathers thore cited are 
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of the latter ages; in which the state of celibate had been eo exalted by the monks, that, 
in all doubtful cases, they were resolved still to prefer that opimon which demed liberty for 
further marnages In conclusion, this whole question was divided into eight queries, which 
were put to some learned men, (who these were does not appear,) and they returned their 
Number 29 answer in favour of the second marnage, which will be found in the Collection 
In the end, sentence was given, allowing the second marnage in that case, and by 

consequence confirming the marquis of Northampton’s marnage to lis second wife, who upon 
that was suffered to cohabit with him Yet four years after, he was advised to have a 
special act of parliament for confirming this sentence , of which mention shall be made in its 
due time and place 

The next thing that came under consideration, was the great contradiction that was m 
Some furthor Most of the sermons over England Some were very earnest to Justify and 
advanceinthe maintain all the mtcs that yet remaimed, and othcrs were no less hot to have 
Reformation them laid aside So that, m London especially, the people were wonderfully 
distracted by this vanety among their teachers The ceremonies of Candlemas, and their 
observance of Lent, with the mtes used on Palm-Sunday, Good-Fnday, and Easter, were 
now approaching Those that were against them, condemned them as superstitious additions 
to the worship of God, invented 1n the dark ages, when an outward pageantry had been the 
chief thing that was looked after But others set out the good use that might be made of 
these things, and taught that, till they were abolished by the king’s authonty, they ought to 
be still observed In a visitation that had been made, (when I cannot learn, only 1t seems 
to have been about the end of king’s Henry’s reign, ) it had been declared that fasting in Lent 
‘was only a positive law. Several directions were also given about the use of the ceremonies, 
and some hints as if they were not to be long continued and all wakes and Plough- 
Mondays* were suppressed, since they drew great assemblics of people together, which 
Number 2] @Mded in drinking and quarrelling These I have also meserted in the Collection, 

having had a copy of the articles left at the visitation of the deanery of Doncaster 

communicated to me by the favour of a most learned physician and curious antiquary, 
Dr Nathaniel Johnston, who sent me this with several other papers out of his generous zeal 
for contributing everything in lus power to the perfecting of this work 

The country people generally loved all these shows, processions, and assembhes, as things 
of diversion , and judged 1t a dull business, only to come to church for divine worship, and 
the hearing of sermons therefore they wero much delighted with the gaiety and cheerfulness 
of those rites But others, observing that they kept up all these things, just as the heathens 
did their plays and festivities for their gods, judged them contrary to the gravity and 
smphiity of the Chnstian religion, and therefore were earnest to have them removed This 
was so effectually represented to the counal by Cranmer, that an order was sent to him 
about it. Ile sent 1t to Bonner, who, being dean of the college of bishops in the province of 
Canterbury, was to transmit all such orders over the whole province By 1t, the carrying of 
candles on Candlemas-day, of ashes on Ash-Wednesday, and palms on Palm-Sunday, were 
forbidden to be used any longer And this was signified by Bonner to Tlurleby bishop of 
Winchester, on the 28th of June, as appears by the register 

After this, on the 6th of February, a proclamation was issued out against such as should 
i Pee the other hand rashly imnovate, or persuade the people from the old accus- 
fon against tomed rites, under the pains of imprisonment, and other punishments at the 
those who in- king’s pleasure, excepting only the formerly mentioned mtes, to which are 
novated with- added, the creeping to the cross on Good-Friday, taking holy bread and water, 
cutauthority ond any other that should be afterwards at any time certified by the archbishop 
of Canterbury to the other bishops in the king’s name to be laid aside And for preventing 
the mischiefs occasioned by rash preachers, none were to preach without liconce from the 


* Anciently light, called the Plough ight, was main- support the Plough-light The Reformation put out 
tained by old and young persons who were husbandmen these hghts, but the practice of going about with the 
before images in some churches, and on Plough Monday plough begging for money remains, and the “ money for 
(the first Monday after Twelfth Day) they had a feast, hight” increases the mcome of the village ale-house ~- 
and went about with a plough and dancers to get money to Honz’s Every-Day Boox 
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king or his visitora, the archbishop of Canterbury, or the bishop of the diocese where they 
lived , excepting only incumbents preaching in ther own panshes Those who preached 
otherwise were to be imprisoned till order were given for their pumshment and the 
Naina oe iferior magistrates were required to see to the execution of these orders This 
* proclamation, which 1s in the Collection, was necessary for giving authority to 
the archbishop of Canterbury’s letters, which were censured as a great presumption for him 
without any public order to appoint changes 1n sacred rites Some observed, that the 
council went on makusg proclamations with arbitrary punishments, though the act was 
repealed that had formerly given so great authontyto them To this 1¢ was answered, that 
the king by his supremacy might still in matters of religion make new orders, and add 
punishments upon the transgressors, yet this was much questioned, though universally 
submitted to 
On tho 11th of February there was a letter sent from the council to the archbishop for a 
The genera] More considerable change There were everywhere great heats about the 
taking away removing of images which had been abused to superstition , some affirming, and 
of all Images others denying, that their images had been so abused There were m the 
Number 23 churches some images of go strange a nature, that 1t could not be demed that 
they had beenabused Such was the image of the Blessed Trinity, which was to be censed, 
Processionale 0 the day of the Innocents, by him that was made the bishop of the children 
yn Festo Inno- This shows 1t was used on other days, in which 1t 1s like it was censed by 
centinm the bishop where he was present How tins image was made, can only be 
gathered from the prints that were of 1t at that time , m which the Father 1s repre- 
sented sitting on the one hand as an old man with a triple crown and rays about him, the Son 
on the other hand as a young man with a crown and rays, and the Blcssed Virgin between 
them, and the emblem of the Holy Ghost 2 dove spread ovcr her head So it 18 repre- 
sente” in a fair book of the Hours according to the use of Sarum, printed anno 1526 The 
impiety of this did raise horror in most men’s minds, when that unconceivable mystery was 
so grossly exprissed Besides, the taking the Virgin into 1t, was done in pursuance to what 
had been said by some blasphemous friars, of her being assumed into the Trimty In another 
edition of these, 1t 1s represented by three faces formed im one head These things had 
not been set up by any public warrant , but having been so long in practice, they stood 
upon the general plea that was for keeping the traditions of the church for 1t was said 
that the promises made to the church were the same in all ages, and that therefore every 
age of the church had an equal right to them But for the other images, 1t was urged against 
them, that they had been all consecrated with such rites and prayers, that 1t was certain 
they were every one of them superstitious, since 1t was prayed that they might be so 
blessed and consecrated, that whosoever worslupped them might, by the saints’ prayers and 
aid whom they represented, obtain everything that he desired So they resolved on an 
entire removal of all images, and the protector with the council wrote to Cranmer, that 
for putting an cnd to all these contests, and that the living :mages of Christ might not quarrel 
about the dead ones, 1t was concluded they should all of them be taken down and he was to 
give ordcr to see this executed in his own diocese, and to transmit 1¢ to the other bishops to 
be in hike manncr executed by them There were also orders given, that all rich shrines, 
with all the plate belonging to them, should be brought mm to the king's use, and that the 
cloths that covered thcm should be converted to the use of the poor Tlus gave Gardiner, 
and those of his party, a new affliction, for mm Ins diocese he had been always on their side 
that were for kecping up the 1mages but they all subimttcd, and so the churches were 
emptied of all these pictures and statues which had been for divers ages the chief objects of 
the people's worship 
And now the greatest care of the reformers was to find the best men they could, who 
Some Re. Sltould be hcensed by the king’s authority to preach To whom the council sent 
strants put @ letter in the beginning of May, intimating, that by the restramt put on 
on Preachers preaching, they only intended to put an end to the rash contentions of indiscreet 
mays men, and not to extinguish the lively preaching of the pure word of God, made 
after such sort as the Holy Ghost should for the time put in the preacher's mind 


pee They are therefore charged to preach sincerely, and with that caution and 
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moderation that the titae and plece shall require; and particularly that they should sot ack 
on the people to make mnovations, or to run bfore those whom they should obey ; but 
should peranade them to amend their lives, and keep the commandments of God, and to. 
forenke ali Yheir old superstitions And for the things not yet changed, they ought to watt 
patiently, and to conclude that the prince did either allow or suffer them; and in delivering 
things to the people, they were ordered to have a special regard to what they could bear. 
But this temper was not observed. Some plainly condemned it ae a political patching, 
and said, Why should not all these superstitions be swept away at once? To this 1¢ was 
answered by others, that as Christ forbade the pulling up of the tares, lest with them they 
should pull up good wheat, so if they went too forwardly to the changing of things, 
they might in that haste change much for the worse and great care was to be had not to 
provoke the people too much, lest in the infancy of the king, or im some ill conjuncture of 
affairs, they might be disposed to make commotions And the comphances that both Christ 
and his apostles gave to the Jews, when they were to abrogate the Mosaical law, were often 
insisted on It was said, if they who were clothed with a power of miracles for the more 
effectual conviction of the world condescended so far, 1t was much more reasonable for 
them who had not that authority over men’s consciences, and had no immediate signs to 
show from Heaven, to persuade the people rather by degrees to forsake their old mustakes, 
and not to precipitate things by an over haste 
This winter there was a committee of selected bishops and divines appointed for examining 
all the offices of the church, and for reforming them Some had been in king Henry’s time 
employed in the same business, in which they had made a good progress, which was now to 
Bishops and be brought to a full perfection Therefore the archbishops of Canterbury and 
Divines exa- York, the bishops of London, Durham, Worcester, Norwich, St Asaph, 
mune the Sahsbury, Coventry and Litchfield, Carlsle, Bnstol, St David's, Ely, Lincoln, 
i of the Chichester, Hereford, Westmmster, and Rochester, with doctors Cox, May, 
Tailor, Heimns, Robertson, and Redmayn, were appointed to examine all the 
offices of the church, and to consider how far any of them needed amendment 
The thing they first examimed was the sacrament of the Eucharist , which being the chief 
symbol of Chnstian communion, was thought to deserve their chief care And here they 
managed their inquiries in the same manner that was used in the former reign, mn which 
when anything was considered in order to a change, 1t was put into several queries, to 
which every one in commission was to give his answer in writing It 18 no wonder if the 
confusions that followed un queen Mary's reign have deprived us of most of these papers , 
yet there 1s one set of them preserved, relating to some questions about the priest's single 
communicating Whether one man’s receiving 1t can be useful to another? What was the 
oblation or sacrifice that was made of Christ in the mass? Wherein the mass consisted ? 
When the pnrest’s receiving alone began? Whether 1t was convenient to retain that, and 
continue masses satisfactory for departed souls? Whether the gospel ought to be taught at 
the tume of the mass? Whether 1t were convenient to have it all m a known tongue or not? 
And when the reserving or hanging up of the sacrament first began? To these the bishops 
made their several answers Some answered them all others answered only a few of 
them , 1¢ 1s hke suspending their opimons about those which they answered not The 
bishops of London, Worcester, Chichester, and Hereford gave in thew answers once in one 
paper together*, but afterwards they jomed with the bishops of Norwich and St Asaph, 
and all those mx gave a joint answer in one paper Those are not all subscmbed, as those 
which I imserted in the former Part were, or at least the papers I have are not the 
N originals But Cranmer’s hand 1s over every one of them,t marking the name 
umber 25 of the bishop to whom they belonged , and Dr Cox hath set hus hand and seal to 
hus answer { By these, which are in the Collection, the reader will perceive how generally the 


* The bishops of London, Worcester, Chichester, and ~ Cox had sent in Ins paper folded, and closed with 
Hereford's answers related to another set of questions — wax the foldings yet remain, according to which foldings 
Anon Corarrct the pape: had been sealed, which 1s now torn where it 

¢ Cranmer’s hand is not over Richard Cox, nor had been sealed, and some of the paper left upon the wax. 
W Meunevens, nor John Taylor’s, who have subscribed ~—Anon Correct 
their own names.—Anon Connect 
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bishops were addicted to the old superstition, and how few did agree in all things with 
Cranmer. It may be thought that these questions were given out before the act of parha- 
ment paseed, in which the pnest’s single communicating 1s turned into a communion of more 
Yet by that act 1t was only provided, that all who came to receive should be admitted , but 
priests were not forbid to consecrate if none were to communicate, which was the thing now 
inquired into 

It 1s certain there was no part of worslup more corrupted than this sacrament was The 
The Corrup- first mstitution was eo plain and simple, that except in the words “ Tins 1s my 
tionsin the body,” there 1s nothing which could give a colour to the corruptions that were 
Ofice of the afterwards brought in The heathens had ther mysteries, which the pnests 
examined concealed with hard and dark words, and dressed up with much pomp, and 

thereby supported their own esteem with the people, since they looked on 

these to be of so high a nature, that all those who had the ordering of them were accounted 
sacred persons The primitive Christians retained the first simplicity of divine institutions 
for some ages But afterwards, as their number increased, they made use of some things 
not unlike those the heathens had practised, to draw the Gentiles more easily into their 
belief, since external shows make deep impressions on the vulgar And those that were 
thus brought over might afterwards come to like these things for their own sakes, which 
were at first made use of only to gain the world Others finding some advantage im such 
services that were easy, and yet appeared very pompous, that they might cover great faults 
by countenancing and complying with the follies that were in vogue, contmbuted liberally to 
the improvement of them And after the Roman emperors turned Christian, much of that 
vast wealth of which they and their people were masters was brought into the church, and 
applied to these superstitions Yet it became not so universally corrupted, till by the 
invasion of the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous nations, the Roman empire was broken 
and divided into many kingdoms These new conquerors were rude and ignorant, wholly 
given to sensible things, and learning being umversally extinguished, gross superstition took 
place , for more rcfined superstitions would not serve the turn of darker ages but as they 
grew im ignorance they continued 1n the belief and practice of more absurd things 

The high opinion they justly had of this sacrament bemg much raised by the behef of the 
corporal presence of Christ in 1t, which came in afterwards, then the dull wits of the priests 
and the wealth of the people were employed to magmify 1t with all the pomp possible. All 
the vessels and garments belonging to it were consecrated and anointed with much devotion , 
the whole office was in an unknown tongue A great part of 1t was to be secretly whispered, 
to make it appear the more wonderful charm But cluefly the words of consecration were 
by no means to be heard by the people , 1t being fabled, that when the words were spoken 
aloud, some shepherds had repeated them over their bread, which was thereupon presently 
turned into flesh Besides that 1t was but suitable that a change, which was not to be seen, 
should be made by words not to be heard The pnest was not to approach it, but after so 
many bowings, crossings, and kissings of the altar, and all the while he went through with 
the office, the people were only now and then blessed by a short blessing, “‘ The Lord be 
with you,” and even that m Latm Then after consecration, the bread was lifted up, and 
all the people worshipped :t, as 1f Christ had appeared in the clouds It was oft exposed 
on the altar, and carried about mm processions, with the ceremomies of carrying flambeaux 
before it, which the greatest persons accounted 1t an honour to do, the priest that carried it 
all the wi ile going pompously under a nch canopy 

This was also thought most effectual for all the accidents of life And whereas 1t was 
first only intended to be a commemoration and communion of the death of Chnst, that 
seemed almost forgotten, but 1t was apphed to all other ends imaginable That which 
brought in most custom was Trentals, which was a method of delivering souls out of 
purgatory, by saying thirty masses a year for them And whereas it was observed, that 
men on the anniversaries of their birth-days, wedding, or other happy accidents of their lives, 
were commonly in better humour , so that favours were more easily obtaied , they seemed 
to have had the same opinion of God and Chnst So they ordered it, that three of these 
should be said on Christmas-day, three on Epiphany, three on the Purification of the Blessed 
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Virgin, three on the Annunciation, three on the Resurrection, three on the Ascension, three 
on Whit-Sanday, three on Trimty-Sunday, three on the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
and three on her birth day hoping that these days would be the molha tempora, when 
God and Chiist, or the Blessed Virgin, would be of easier access, and more ready to grant 
their demres. “Yet the most unaccountable part of all, was the masses on the saints’ days, 
praying that the intercession of the samt might make the sacrifice acceptable , that the saint, 
for whose honour these oblations were solemnly offered, would by his merits procure them to 
be accepted, and that the sacrifice might bring to them a greater indulgence, being offered up 
by the suffrages of the saint. If the sacrifice was of Jesus Christ, and was of 1ts own nature 
expiatory, how this should be done in honour to a saint, and become of greater virtue by his 
intercession, was a thing very hard to be understood There were many pieces of ndiculous 
pageantry also used in it, as the laying the host in the sepulchre they made for Christ on 
Good-Fnday , and that not only the candles that wero to burn at the Easter celebration, 
but the very fire that was to kindle them, was particularly consecrated on Easter-eve Some 
masses were believed to have a peculiar virtue in them For in the Mass-Book printed at 
London anno 1500, there 1s a mass for avoiding sudden death, which pope Clement made 
in the college with all his cardinals, and granted to all who heard 1t two hundred and seventy 
days of indulgence, charging them that they should hold mm their hand a burning candle all 
the while 1t was saying, and for five days after should hkewise hold a candle, kneeling 
during the whole mass and to those that did so, sudden death should do no harm = And it 
1s added, that this was certain, and approved, in Avignon, and all the neighbouring places All 
tlis I have opened the more largely, to let the rcader plainly understand what things were 
then in this sacrament that required reformation and I have gathered these things out of 
the Mnss-Book, then most used in England, and best known by the name of the “ Missal 
after the use of Sarum ” 

The first step these deputed bishops and divines made, was to reform this But they did 
A new Office ®Ot at once mend everything that required it, but left the office of the mass as it 
for the Com- was, only adding to 1t that wluch made 1t a communion It began first with an 
muuion eet = exhortation, to be used the day before, which differs not much from that now 
ae used Only after the advice given concerning confession, 1t 18 added, that such 
as desired to make auricular confession should not censure those who were satisfied with a 
general confession to God, and that those who used only confession to God and to the church 
should not be offended with those who used auricular confession to a priest, but that all 
should keep the rule of chamty, every man being satisfied to follow his own conscience, and 
not judging another man’s in things not appointed by God After the priest had received 
the sacrament, he was to turn to the people and read an exhortation to them, the same we 
now use, only a little varied in words After that, followed a denunciation against sinners, 
requiring them who were such, and had not repented, to withdraw, lest the devil should 
enter into them as he did into Judas = Then after a httle pause, to see if any would with- 
draw , there was to follow a short exhortation, with a confession of sins, and absolution, the 
very same which we do yet retam Then those texts of Scripture were read which we yet 
read , followed with the prayer, “‘ We do not presume, &c After this, the sacrament was 
to be given in both kinds, first to the ministers then present, and then to all the people, 
with these words, “ The body of our Lord Jesus Chmst which was given for thee, preserve 
thy body unto everlasting life ,” and, “ The blood of our Lord Jesus Chnst wlich was shed 
for thee, preserve thy soul unto everlasting life” When all was done, the congregation was 
to be dismissed with a blessing The bread was to be such as had been formerly used, and 
every one of the breads so consecrated was to be broken in two or more pieces, and the 
people were to be taught that there was no difference in the quantity they received, whether 
it were small or great, but that m each of them they received the whole body of Christ If 
the wine that was at first consecrated did not serve, the priest was to consecrate more , but 
all to be without any elevation This office, beng thus fimshed, was set forth with a pro- 
clamation, reciting, That whereas the parliament had enacted that the communion should be 
given in both kinds to all the king’s subjects, 1f was now ordered to be given in the form 
here set forth, and all were required to receive it with due reverence and Chnit'an behaviour, 
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and with such uniformity as might encourage the king to go on in the setting forth godly 
orders for reformation, which he intended most earnestly to bring to effect by the help of 
God willing his subjects not to run before lus direction, and so by their rashness to hinder 
auch things, assuring them of the earnest zeal he had to set them forth, hopmg they would 
quietly and reverently tarry for 1t 

This was published on the 8th of March, and on the 13th books were sent to all the 
bishops of England, requiring them to send them to every parish im their dioceses, that the 
curates might have time both to instruct themselves about it, and to acquaint their people 
with 1, so that by the next Easter 1t might be universally received in all the churches of 
It is vanously the nation This was variously censured Those that were for the old super- 
censured stition, were much troubled to have confession thus left indifferent, and a general 
Cluefly that confession of sis to be used, with which they apprehended the people would for 
Aurcular the most part content themselves In the Scripture there was a power of binding 
sere and loosing sins given to the apostles And St James exhorted those to whom 

he wrote, to confess their faults to one another Afterwards pemtents came to 

be reconciled to the church, when they had given public scandal either by their apostacy or 
ill life, by an open confession of thuir sins, and after some time of separation from the other 
pure Christians m worship, and an abstention from the sacrament, they were admitted again 
to their share of all the prnvileges that were given in common to Christians But according 
to the nature of thur sins, they were, besides the public confession, put under such rules as 
might be most proper for curing these 11] inclinations in them and _ according to the several 
ranks of sins the time and degrees of this pemtence was proportioned And the councils that 
met in the fourth and fifth centunes made the regulating these penitentiary canons the chief 
subject of their consultations In many churches, there were pemtcntiary priests, who were 
more expert in the knowledge of thcse rules, and gave directions about them , which were 
taken away in Constantinople upon the indiscretion of which one of them had been guilty 
For secret sins, there was no obligation to confess, since all the camons were about public 
scandals yet for these, the devout people generally went to their pricsts for ther counsel, 
but were not obliged to 1t, and so went to them for the distempers of their minds, as they 
did to physicians tor the diseascs of their bodics 

About the end of the fifth century, they began m some places to have secret penanccs , 
either within monasteries, or other places which the priests had appointed and upon a secret 
confession, and performing the penance imposed, absolution was also given secretly whereas 
in former times, confession and absolution had been performed openly the church In the 
seventh century 1t was every where practised, that there should be secret penance for secret sins 
which Theodore archbishop of Canterbury did first bring into a method, and under rules. 
But about the end of the eighth century, the commutation of penance, and exchanging 1t for 
money, or other services to the church, came to be practised and then began pilgrimages 
to holy places, and afterwards the going to the holy war and all the severities of penance 
were dispensed with to such as undertook these This brought on a great relaxation of all 
ecclemastical discipline Afterwards, crusades came in use, against such princes as were 
deposed by popes and to these was hkewise added, to encourage all to enter into them, 
that all rules of pemtence were dispensed with to such as put on that cross But pemitence 
being now no more public, but only private, the pmests managed it as they pleased, and so 
by confession entered into all men’s secrets, and by absolution had their consciences so entirely 
in their power, that the people were gencrally governed by them Yet because the secular 
priests were commonly very ignorant, and were not put under such an association as was 
needful to manage those demgns, for which this was thought an excellent engine , therefore 
the friars were employed everywhere to hear confessions, and to give absolutions And to 
bring in customers to them, two new things were invented The one was, a reserving of 
certaim cases, in which such as were guilty of them could not be absolved but by the popes, 
or those deputed by them and the friars had faculties n the pope’s name to absolve 1n these 
cases The other was on some occasion the use of certam new secrets, by which men were 
to obtain great indulgences , either by saying such prayers, or performing such impositions 
and these were all trusted to the friars, who were to trade with them, and bring all the 
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money they could gather by that means to Rome They being bred up to a voluntary 
poverty, and expecting great rewards for ther mdustry, sold those secrets with as much 
cunnmg as mountebanks use im selling ther tricks only here was the difference, that the 
aneffectualness of the mountebanks’ medicines was soon discovered, so their trade must be but 
short in one place , whereas the other could not be so easily found out, the chief piece of 
the religion of those ages bemg to believe all that their priests taught them Of this sort 
Collect the reader will find in the Collection an essay of indulgences as they were 
Number 26 printed in the Hours after the use of Sarum, which were set down in Engheh, 
though the prayers be all Latin, that so all the people might know the value of such 

ware Those had been all by degrees brought from Rome, and put into people's hands, and 
afterwards laid together in their offices By them, indulgences of many years—hundreds, 
thousands, and millions of years, and of all sins whatsoever, were granted to such as devoutly 
said such collects but it was always understood that they must confess and be absolved, 
which 1s the meaning of those expressions concerning their being in “ a state of grace” And 
so the whole business was a cheat 

And now all tlus trade was laid aside, and confession of sccret sins was Icft to all men’s 
free choice , since 1t was certain that the confession to a priest was nowhere enjoined in the 
Scriptures It was a reasonable objection, that as secret confession and private penance had 
worn out the primitive practice of the public censuring of scandalous persons, so it had been 
well if the reviving of that discipline had driven out these later abuses but to let that he 
unrestored, and yet to let confession wear out, was to discharge the world of all outward 
restraints, and to leave them to their full hberty, and so to throw up that power of binding 
and loosing, which ought to take place, chiefly, in admitting them to the sacrament This 
was confessed to be a great defect, and effectual endeavours were used to retrieve it, though 
withont success and 1t was openly declared to be a thing which they would study to repair 
but the total disuse of all public censure had made the nation so unacquainted with 1t, that 
without the effectual concurrence of the civil authority, they could not compass 1 And 
though 1t was acknowledged to be a great disorder in the church, yet as they could not keep 
up the necessity of pmvate confession, since 16 was not commanded in the gospel, so the 
generality of the clergy being superstitious men, whose chief influence on the people was by 
those secret practices m confession, they judged it necessary to leave that free to all people, 
and to represent it as a thing to which they were not obliged, and m the place of that ordered 
the general confession to be made in the church, with the absolution added to1t For the 
power of binding and loosing, 1t was by many thought to be only declarative, and so to be 
exercised, when the gospel was preached, and a general absolution granted, according to the 
ancient forms In which forms, the absolution was a prayer that God would absolve, and 
so 1 had been still used in the absolution which was given on Maundy-Thursday , but the 
formal absolution given by the priest mm his own name, “I absolve thee,” was a late invention 
to raise their authority Ingher, and signified nothing distinct from those other forms that 
were anciently used in the church 

Others censured the words in distmbuting the two kinds in the Lord’s Supper, the body 
being given for the preserving the body, and the blood of Christ for preserving the soul 
This was thought done on design to possess the people with a high value of the chalice, as 
that which preserved their souls , whereas the bread was only for the preservation of ther 
bodies But Cranmer being ready to change anything for which he saw good reason, did 
afterwards so alter 1t, that in both 1¢ was said, Preserve thy body and soul And yet it 
it stands so in the prayer, We do not presume, &c On all this I have digressed so long, 
because of the importance of the matter, and for satisfying the scruples that many still have 
upon the laying aside of confession in our Reformation 

Commissions were next given to examine the state of the chantmes and guildable lands 

Collection, The mstruction about them will be found in the Collection, of which I need give 
‘Number 27 no abstract here, for they were only about the methods of nquiring ito their 
value, and how they were possessed, or what alienations had been made of them 

The protector and council were now in much trouble The war with Scotland they 
found was like to grow chargeable, since they saw st was supported from France There 
was a rebellion also broke out in Ireland, and the kmg was much indebted, nor could they 
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expect any subsidies from the parhament, mm which it had been said that they gave the 
chantry lands, that they might be delivered from all subsidies Therefore the parliament 
was prorogaed till winter Upon this the whole council did on the 17th of Apml unam- 
mously resolve, that 1f was necessary to sell 5,000/ a-year of chantry lands, for raising 
euch a sum as the king’s occasions required, and sir Henry Mildmay was appointed to treat 
about the sale of them 

The new communion-book was received over England without any opposition Only 
Gardiner fally COMplaints were brought of Gardiner, that he did secretly detract from the 
into new king’s proceedings , upon which the council took occasion to reflect on all his 
troubles former behaviour And here 1t was remembered, how at first upon lis refusing 
to receive the king's injunctions, he had been put in the Fleet where he had been as well 
used as if 1t had been his own house, (which 1s far contrary to his letters to the protector, of 
which mention has been already made,) and that he upon promise of conformity had been 
discharged But when he was come home, being forgetful of his promises, he had raised 
much strife and contention, and had caused all his servants to be secretly armed and 
harnessed, and had put public affronts on those whom the council sent down to preach in his 
diocese for in some places, to disgrace them, he went into the pulpit before them, and 
warned the people to beware of such teachers, and to reccive no other doctrine but what he 
had taught them Upon this he had beon sent for a second time, but again upon his 
promise of conformity was discharged, and ordered to stay at his own house m London 
That there he had continued still to meddle in pubhc matters, of which bemg again 
admonished, he desired that he might be suffered to clear himsclf of all muisrepresentations 
that had been made of him, in a sermon which he should preach before the king, m which 
he should openly declare how well he was satisfied with his proceedings, yet it 18 added, 
that m his sermon, where thoero was a wonderful audience, he did most arrogantly meddle 
with some matters that were contrary to an express command givin him both by word of 
mouth and by letters, and in other matters used such words as had almost raised a great 
tumult in the very time, and had spoken vcry seditiously concerning the policy of the 
kingdom So they saw that clemency wrought no good effect on him, and it seeming 
necessary to termfy others by their proceedings with him, he was sent to the Tower, and the 
door of his closet was sealedup Thus it 1s entered 1n the council-book, signed ‘ E Somerset, 
T Cantuarien, W St Johns, J Russel,and T Cheyney” Yet 1t seems this order was not 
signed when 1t was made, but some years after For the lord Russel sgned first “ Bedford ,” 
but remembering that at the time when this order was made he had not thit title, therefore 
he dashed 1t out, (but so as 1t still appears,) and signed, “J Russel ” 

The account that Gardiner himself gives of this busimess 18, that being discharged upon 
Fox'sActsand the act of pardon, he was desired to promise that he would set forth the 
Monuments Homilies , and a form was given him to which he should set his hand, but he, 
considering of 1t a fortnight, returned, and said he could not subscribe 1t , so lie was confined 
to his house Then Ridley and Mr Cecil (afterwards the great Lord Burleigh, lord 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth, at that time secretary to the protector) were sent to him, and 
so prevailed, that he did set his hand to 1t But upon some complaints that were made of 
him, he was sent for after Whit-Sunday, and accused that he had carried palms, had crept 
to the cross, and had a sepulchre on Good-Frnday, which was contrary to the king’s procla- 
mations , all which he denied, and said he had and would still give obedience to what the 
king should command That of affronting the king’s preachers was objected to him, to 
which he answered telling matter of fact how 1t was done, but he does not im his writing 
set itdown Then 1t was complained, that in a sermon he had said, the apostles came away 
rejoicing from “the council, the council, the council, repeating it thus, to make 1¢ seem 
apphcable to himself this he dened Then 1t was objccted, that he preached the real 
presence in the sacrament, the word “real’ not being in Scripture, and so it was not the 
setting forth the pure word of God He said he had not used the word “real,” only he had 
asserted the presence of Christ, in such words as he had heard the archbishop of Canterbury 
dispute for it against Lambert, that had been burnt He was commanded to tarry in 
London , but he desired that, since he was not an offender, he might be at his liberty He 
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complamed much of the songs made of him, and of the books wnitten against him, and 
particularly of one Philpot in Westminster, whom he accounted a madman 

Then he relates, that Cecil came to him, and proposed to him to preach before the king, 
and that he should write ins sermon, and also brought him some notes which he wished 
him to put im his sermon He said he was willing to preach, but would not wnite it, for 
that was to preach as an offender, nor would he make use of notes prepared by other men. 
Then he was privately brought to the protector, none but the lord St John being present, 
who showed him a paper containing the opinion of some lawyers, of the king’s power, and 
of a bishop’s authority, and of the punishment of disobeying the king, but he desired to 
speak with those lawyers, and said, no subscription of theirs should oblige him to preach 
otherwise than as he was convinced The protector said he should either do that, or do worse. 
Secretary Smith came to lim to press him further in some points, but what they were 1s not 
mentioned Yet by the other papers in that business, 1t appears they related to the king’s 
authority when under age, and for justifying the king’s proceedings in what had been done 
about the ceremomes, and that auricular confession was indifferent So the contest between 
him and the protector ended , and there was no writing required of him, but he left the 
whole matter to Inm, so that he should treat plainly of those things mentioned to him by 
Ceal Hechose St Peter's Day, because the Gospel agieed to his purpose Cecil showed 
him some notes, written with the king’s hand, of the sermons preached before him , especially 
what was said of the duty of a king, and warned him, that whenever he named the 
king, he should add, “and his council” To this ho made no answer, for though he 
thought it wisely done of a king to use his council, yet being to speak of the kings power 
according to Scripture, he did not think it neccssary to add anything of his council, and 
hearing by a confused report some secret matter, he resolved not to meddle with 1t Two 
days before he preached, the protector sent him a message not to meddle with those 
questions about the sacrament that were yet 1n controversy among learned men, and that 
therefore he was resolved there should be no public determination made of them before- 
hand in the pulpit He said he could not forbear to speak of the mass, for he looked on at 
as the chief foundation of Christian religion, but he doubted not that he should so speak of 
it as to give them all content So the day following the protector wnt to him, 
(as will be found in the Collection,) requiring him in the king’s name not to 
meddle with these points, but to preach concerning the articles given him, and about 
obedience and good life, which would afford him matter enough for a long sermon, since 
the other points were to be reserved to a public consultation The protector added, that he 
held it a great part of his duty under the king, not to suffer wilful persons to dissuade the 
people from receiving such truths as should be set forth by others But Gardiner pretended 
that there was no controversy about the presence of Chnst And so the next day he took his 
Parker’sMSS text out of the gospel for the day, ‘Thou art Christ,” &c In his sermon (of 
ae Ch Col which I have seen large notes) he expressed himself very fully concerning the 
Ho preached pope’s supremacy as justly abolished, and the suppression of monasteries and 
before the  chantries, he approved of the kigg’s proceedings, he thought images might 
King have been well used, but yet they might be well taken away He approved of 
the sacrament mm both kinds, and the taking away that great number of masses satisfactory, 
and hked well the new order for the communion But he asserted largely the presence of 
Christ's flesh and blood in the sacrament upon which many of the assembly, that were 
indiscreetly hot on both mdes, cried out, some approving, and others dishking it Of the 
king’s authonty under age, and of the power of the council in that cage, he said not a word, 
and upon that he was imprisoned 

The occasion of this was, the popish clergy began generally to have it spread among them, 
that though they had acknowledged the king’s supremacy, yet they had never owned the 
council’s supremacy ,—that the council could only see to the execution of the laws and 
orders that had been made, but could not make new ones , and that therefore the supremacy 
could not be exercised till the king, in whose person 1t was vested, came to be of age to 
consider of matters himself Upon this, the lawyers were consulted , who did unanimously 
resolve, that the supremacy being annexed to the regal dignity, was the same in a king 
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under age, when it was executed by the council, that 1t was in a king at full age, and 
therefore, things ordered by the council now, had the same authority in law that they could 
have when the king did act himself But this did not satisfy the greater part of the clergy 
Some of whom, by the high flatteries that had been given to kings in king Henry’s time, 
seemed to fancy that there were degrees of divine illumination derived unto princes, by the 
anointing them at the coronation, and these not exerting themselves till a king attained to 
a ripeness of understanding, they thought the supremacy was to le dormant while he was 
so young The protector and council endeavoured to have got Gardiner to declare against 
this, but he would not meddle mt How far he might set forward the other opimon, I do 
not know These procecdings against him were thought too severe, and without Jaw, but 
he being generally hated, they were not so much censured, as they had been, if they had 
fallen on a more acceptable man 

And thus were the orders made by the council generally obeyed, many being terrified 
with the usage Gardiner met with, from which others inferred what they mght look for, if 
they were refractory, when so great a bishop was so treated 

The next thing Cranmer set about, was the compiling of a Catechism * or large instruction 
Cranmer sets Of young persons in the grounds of the Chnistian religion In it, he reckons the 
outa Cate- two first commandments but one, though, he says, many of the ancients divided 
sarin them into two But the division was of no great consequence, so no part of the 
Decalogue were suppresacd by the church He showed that the excuses the papists had for 
amages, were no other than what the heathens brought for their idolatry, who also said, 
they did not worship the image, but that only which was represented by it He 
particularly takes notice of the image of the Timty He shows how St Peter would not 
suffer Cornelius, and the angel would not suffer St John, to worship them The believing 
that there 1s a virtue in one image more than 1n another, he accounts plain idolatry Ezekias 
broke the brazen serpent, when abused, though 1t was a type or image of Christ, made by 
God’s command, to which a mnraculous virtue had been once given So now there was 
good reason to break images, when they had been so abused to superstition and idolatry , and 
when they gave such scandal to Jews and Mahometans, who generally accounted the 
Christians idolaters on that account Ime asserts, besides the two sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, the power of reconuling sinners to God, as a third, and fully owns the 
divine institution of bishops and pnicsts, and wishes that the c mons and mites of public penance 
Were again restored , and cxhorts much to confcssion, and the people's dealing with their 
pastors about their consciences, that so they might, upon knowledge, bind and loose according 
to the gospel Ilaving finished this casy but most useful work, he dedicated it to the king 
And in hus epistle to him, complains of the great neglect that had been in former times, of 
catechising , and that confirmation had not beemrightly admiustered, since 1t ought to be 
given only to those of age, who understood the principles of the Chmstian doctrine, and did 
upon knowledge, and with sincere minds, renew their baptismal vow From this 1¢ will 
appear, that from the beginning of this Reformation, the practice of the Roman church in 
the matter of :mages was held idolatrous Cranmer’s zeal for restoring the penitentiary 
canons 18 also clear and 1t 1s plain, that he had now quite laid aside those singular opimons 
which he formerly held of the ecclesiastical functions , for now, in a work which was wholly 
jus own, without the concurrence of any others, he fully sets forth their divinc institution 

All these things made way for a greater work, which these selected bishops and divines, 
who had Ivbonred in the setting forth of the office of the commumon, were now proparmng , 
which was the entire rcformation of the whole service of the church In order to tlus, they 
ee brought together all the offices used in England In the southern parts, those 
Reformation 2ftcr the use of Sarum were universally received, which were buheved to have 
ofallthe | becn compiled by Osmund bishop of Sarum In the north of England, they had 
Offices of the other ofhces, after the use of York , m South Wales they had them aftcr the 
ai sect, use of Iereford, m North Wales after the usc of Bangor, and im Lincoln, 

another sort of an office proper to that sec 


* This Catechiam was first mad. in Laun by another, but translated by Cranmer’s order, and it was reviewed by 
him —Stavrr’s Correct 
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In‘ the primitive church, when the extraordinary gifts ceased, the bishops of the several 
churches put their offices and prayers into such a method as was nearest to what they had 
heard or remembered from the apostles And these liturgies were called by the apostles’ 
names from whose forms they had been composed , as that at Jerusalem carried the name of 
St. James, and that of Alexandria the name of St Mark, though those books that we have 
now under these names are certainly so interpolated, that they are of no great authority 
but m the fourth century we have these liturgies first mentioned The council of Laodicean 
appointed the same office of prayers to be used in the mornmgs and evenings. The bishops 
continued to draw up new additions, and to put old forms mto other methods But this 
was left to every bishop's care, nor was it made the subject of any public consultation till 
St Austin’s time, when in their dealings with heretics, they found they took advantages 
from some of the prayers that were m some churches Upon this he tells us, 1t was ordered, 
that there should be no prayers used in the church, but upon common advice after that 
the liturgies came to be more carefully considered Formerly the worslp of God was a 
pure and simple thing, and so st continued till superstition had so infected the church that 
those forms were thought too naked unless they were put under more artificial rules, and 
dressed up with much ceremony Gregory the Great was the first that took much care to 
make the church music very regular, and he did also put the hturgies nm another method 
than had been formerly used Yet he had no such fondness of his own composures, but 
left 1t to Austin the monk, whom he sent over into England, when he consulted him 1m it, 
either to use the Roman or French rituals, or any other, as he should find they were most 
likely to edify the people After tlus, in most sees there were great variations , for as any 
prelate came to be canonized, or held in high esteem by the people, some private Collects or 
particular forms that he had used were practised in Ins, or perhaps, as his fame spread, in 
the neighbouring dioceses In every age there were notable additions made and all the 
writers almost, in the exghth and ninth centuries, employed their fancies to find out mystical 
significations for every rite that was then uscd , and so, as a new mite was added, 1t was no 
hard matter to add some mystcry to1t Thus had made the offices swell out of measure , 
and there was a great vanety of them,— Missals, Breviaries, Rituals, Pontificals, Portosses, 
Pies, Gradualls, Antiphonals, Psalteries, Hours, and a great many more Every religious 
order had likewise their pecuhar mtes, with the saints’ days that belonged to their order, 
and services for them, and the understanding how to officiate was become so hard a piece 
of the trade, that 1t was not easy to learn it exactly without a long practice mit So now 
1t was resolved to correct and examine these 

I do not find st was ever brought under consideration, whether they should compose a 
It was vee form for all the parts of divine worship, or leave it to the sudden and 
solved thero extemporary heats of those who were to offinate, whch some have called, since 
should bea that time, the worshipping by the Spint of this way of serving God, they did 
new Lim'gs not thon dream, much less that the appomting of forms of prayer was an 
encroachment on tho kingly office of Christ, but thought, whatever praymg mn the Spint 
might have been in the apostles’ time, (where yet every man brought his psalms, which are 
a sort of prayers, as well as praises, and these look like some written composures, as St 
Paul expresses it,) that now to pray with warm affection and sincere devotion was spiritual 
worship and that where it was the same thing that was to be daily asked of God, the 
using the same expressions, was the sign of a steady devotion, that was fixed on the thing 
prayed for whereas the heat that new words raised, looked rathcr like a warmth in the 
fancy Nor could 1t agreo with the prmeiples of a Reformation that was to divest the 
churchmen of that unlimted authonty which they had formerly exercised over men’s 
consciences, to leave them at hberty to make the people pray after them, as they pleased , 
this being as great a resignation of the people, when their devotion depended on the sudden 
heats of their pastors, as the former superstition had made of their faith and conscience to 
them So 1t beimg resolved to bring the whole worship of God under set forms, they set one 
general rule to themselves (which they afterwards declared) of changing nothing for 
novelty’s sake, or merely because 1¢ had been formerly used They resolved to retain such 
things as the primitive church had practised, cutting off such abuses as the later ages had 
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grafted on them, and to continue the use of such other things, which, though they had been 
brought m not so early, yet were of good use to beget devotion, and were so much 
recommended to the people by the practice of them, that the laying these aside would 
perhaps have alienated them from the other changes they made And therefore they 
resolved to make no change without very good and weighty reasons In which they 
considered the practice of our Saviour, who did not only comply with the rites of Judaism 
himself, but even the prayer he gave to lus disciples was framed according to their forms , 
and his two great institutions of baptism and the eucharist did consist of rites that had 
been used among the Jews And since he who was delivering a new religion, and was 
authorised in the highest manner that ever any was, did yet so far comply with received 
practices, as from them to take those which he sanctified for the use of his church, it 
seemed much fitter for those who had no such extraordinary warrant to give them authority 
m what they did, when they were reforming abuses, to Iet the world see, they did 1t not 
from the wanton desire of change, or any affcctation of novelty and with those resolutions 
they entered on their work 

In the search of the former offices, they found an infimte deal of superstition, in the 
consecrations, of water, salt, bread, incense, candles, fire, bells, churches, :magos, altars, 
crosses, vessels, garments, palms, flowers, all looked like the rites of heathenism, and 
seemed to spring from the same fountain When the water or salt were blessed, 1t wos 
expressed to be to this end, that they might be hcalth both to soul and body, and devils 
(who might well Jaugh at these tmcks which they had taught them) were adjured not to 
come to any place where they were sprmkled and the holy brcad was blessed, to be a 
defence against all diseases, and snares of the devil , and the holy incense, that devils might 
not come near the smoke of 1t, but that all who smelled at 1t might perceive the virtue of 
the Holy Ghost and the ashes were blessed so, that all who were covered with them nught 
deserve to obtain the remission of their sns_ All those things had drawn the people to 
such confidence .n them, that they generally thought that, without those harder terms of 
true holiness, they might upon such superstitious observances be sure of heaven So all 
these they resolved to cast out, as things which had no warrant in Scripture, and were vain 
devices to draw men away from a lively application to God through Chnist, according to the 
method of the gospel Then the many ntcs in sacramental actions were considered, all 
which had swellcd up to an infimte heap And as somc of these, which had no foundation 
in Scnpture, were thrown out, so the others were brought back to a greater smphuty In 
no part of religion was the corruption of the former offices more remarkable, than in the 
priests granting absolution to the livmg and the dead ~=To such as confessed, the absolution 
was thus granted ‘I absolve thce in the name of the Father, the Son, and the ILoly Ghost ’ 
To which this was added ‘“ AndI giant to thee thot all the indulgences, given, or to be 
given thee, by any prelate, with the blessings of them, all the sprinklings of holy water, all 
the devout beatings of thy breast, the contritions of thy hcart, this confession, and all thy 
other devout confessions, all thy fastings, abstinenccs, almsgivings, watchings, disciplines, 
prayers, and pilgrimages, and all the good thou hast donc o1 shall do, and all the evils thou 
hast suffered or shalt suffer for God—the passions of our Lord Jesus Christ, the ments of 
the glorious and blessed Virgin Mary, and of all other saints, and the suffrages of all the 
holy Cathohe Church, turn to thee for the remission of these, and all other thy sins, the 
increase of thy merits, and the attainment of everlasting rewards” When extreme unction 
was giver to dying persons, they apphed it to the ears, lips, nosc, and other parts, with this 
prayer ‘“ By this holy unction and lis own most tender mercy, and by the intercession of 
the blessed Virgin and all the saints, may God pardon thec whatever thou hast sinned, by 
thy hearing, speaking, or smelling ,” and so in the other parts And when the dead body 
was laid in the grave, this absolution was said over it =“ ‘Che Lord Jesus Christ, who gave 
to St Peter and his other disciples power to bind and loose, absolve thee from all the guilt 
of thy sins, and im so far as 1s committed to my weakness, be thou absolved before the 
tribunal of our Lord, and may thou have eternal life, and hve for evermore” Tlis was 
thought the Inghest abuse possible , when in giving the hopes of heaven, and the pardon of 
sins, which were of all the other parts of religion the most important, there were such 
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mixtures and that which the Scriptures had taught could be only attained by Jesus Christ, 
and that upon the sincere belief and obedience of his gospel, was now ascribed to so many 
other procurmg causes These things had possessed the world with that concert that there 
was a trick for saving souls, besides that plam method which Christ had taught; and that 
the priests had the secret of 1t n thew hands , so that those who would not come under the: 
yoke of Christ, and be saved that way, needed only to apply themselves to pmests, and 
parchase their favour, and the business would be done 

There were two other changes, which ran through the whole offices The one was, the 
translatmg them into a vulgar tongue The Jewish worship was either in Hebrew, or, 
after the captivity, in the Syriac, the vulgar tongues of Palestine The apostles always 
officiated in the tongues that were best understood so that St Paul did copiously censure 
those who, 1n prayers or psalms, used any language that was not understood And Ongen, 
Basil, with all the fathers that had occasion to mention this, took notice that every one in 
their own tongue worshipped God After the ronding of the Roman empire by the Goths, 
and other barbarous nations, the Roman tongue did slowly mix with ther tongues, till 1t 
was much changed, and altered from itself by degrees , yct 1t was so long a-doing that, that 
it was not thought necessary to translate the Liturgy into their languages But in the ninth 
century, when the Slavons were converted, 1t beg desred that they might have divine 
offices in their own language , while some opposed it, 2 voice was said to be heard—* Let 
every tongue praise God” Upon which, pope John VIII writ to Methodius their bishop 
that 1t might be granted, and founded 1t on St Paul’s Epist to the Cor and on these 
words of David, ‘“* Let every tongue praise the Lord” And in the fourth council of 
Lateran 1t was decreed, that bishops who lived in placcs where they were mixed with 
Greeks should provide fit prests for performing divine offices, according to the mtes and 
language of those to whom they mimstered But the Roman church, though so merciful to 
the Greeks and Slavons, was more cruel to the rest of Europe, and since only Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin had been written on the cross of Clinst by Pilate, they argued that these 
languages were thercby consecrated though 1t 13 not easy to apprehend what holiness could 
be derived into these tongues by Pilate, who ordered those msermptions It was also 
pretended, that 1t was a part of the communion of saints, that everywhere the worship 
should be in the same tongue But the truth was, they had a mind to raise the value of 
the priestly function, by keeping all divine offices im a tonguc not understood , which in 
people otherwise well seasoned with superstition might have that effect , but st did very 
much alienate the rest of the world from them There was also a vast number of holidays 
formerly observed, with so many prayers and hymns belonging to them, and so many lessons 
that were to be read, which were many of them such impudent forgeries, that the whole 
Breviary and Missal being full of thesc, a great deal was to be left out There 1s im the 
whole Breviary scarce one saint, but the lessons concerning him contain somo ridiculous 
legend, such as indeed covld not be well read im a vulgar tongue without the scorn and 
laughter of the hearers, and for most part the prayers and hymns do relate to these lying 
stories Many of the prayers and hymns were also in such a style, that the pardon of sin, 
grace, and heaven were immediately desired from the saints, as 1f thesc things had come 
Collection, from their bounty or by their merits, or were given by them only, of which the 
Numbe: 29 yy, ader shall have a httle taste m the Collection, m some of the addresses made 
to them 

The reformers having thus considered the corruptions of the former offices, were thereby 
better prepared to frame new ones But the priests had officiated in some garments which 
‘were appropriated to that use, as surplices, copes, and other vestments, and it was long 
under consideration whether these should continue It was objected, that these garments 
had been parts of the train of the mass, and had been superstitiously abused, only to set 1¢ 
off with the more pomp On the other hand, 1 was argued, that as white was anciently the 
colour of the priests’ garments in the Mosaical dispensation, so 1 was used in the Afmcan 
churches in the fourth century and 1t was thought a natural expression of the purity and 
decency that became priests besides, the clergy were then generally extreme poor, 80 
that they could scarce afford themselves decent clothes, the people also running 
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from the other extreme of submitting too much to the clergy, were now as much inchned to 
despise them, and to make light of the holy function , so that 1f they should officrate in their 
own mean garments, 1t might make the divine offices grow also into contempt And there- 
fore, 1t was resolved to continue the use of them, and 1t was said, that ther being blessed 
and used superstitiously gave as strong an argument against the use of churches and bells , 
but that St Paul had said, that “‘ every creature of God was good,” and even the meat of 
the sacrifice offered to an idol, than which there could be no greater abuse, might lawfully 
be eaten , therefore they saw no necessity because of a former abuse to throw away habits, 
that had so much decency in them, and had been formerly in use 

In the compiling the offices, they began with morning and evening prayer These were 
put in the same form they are now, only there was no confession or absolution, the office 
beginning with the Lord’s prayer In the communion service, the Ten Commandments 
were not said, as they are now , but in other things 1 was very near what 1t is now All 
that had been in the order of the communion formerly mentioned was put into it The 
offertory was to be made of bread and wine mixed with water Then was said the prayer 
for the state of Chnst’s church, m which they gave thanks to God for his wonderful grace 
declared 1n his saints, 1n the blessed Virgin, the patriarchs, apostles, prophets, and martyrs, and 
they commended the saints departed to God’s mercy and peace, that at the day of the resurrec- 
tion we with them might be set on Chmist’s night hand To this the consecratory prayer 
which we now use was joined as a part of it , only with these words, that are since left out 
“ With thy Holy Spirit couchsafe to ble+-ss and sanc+ tfy* these thy gifts and creatures of 
bread and ewrne, that they may be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved 
Son,” Sc To the consecration was also joined the prayer of thanksgiving now used After 
the consecration all clevation was forbidden, which had been first uscd as a nte expressing 
how Christ was lifted up on the cross, but was, after the belicf of the corporal presence, 
made use of to show the sacrament, that the people might all fall down and worship 1¢ 
And 1t was ordered, that the whole office of the communion, except the consecratory prayer, 
should be used on all holidays, when there was no communion, to put people m mind 
of it, and of the sufferings of Chmst The bread was to be unleavened, round, but no 
print on 1t, and somewhat thicker than 1t was formerly And though it was anciently put 
in the people’s hands, yet because some might carry 1t away, and apply it to superstitious 
uses, 1t was ordered to be put by the pnest mto thar mouths It 1s clear that Chnst 
delivered it into the hands of the apostles, and 1t so continued for many ages, as appears by 
several remarkable storics of holy men carrying 1t with them in their journeys In the 
Greek church, where the bread and wine were mingled together, some began to think it 
more decent to reccive 1t in little spoons of gold, than in thur hands, but that was con- 
demned by the counal in Trullo yet soon after they began in the Latin church to appoint 
men to receive 1t with ther hands, but women to take it in a linen cloth, which was called 
their dommical But when the behef of the corporal presence was received, then a new way 
of receiving was invented among other things to support it , the people were now no more to 
touch that which was conceived to be the flesh of their Saviour, and therefore the priest's 
thumb and fingers were particularly anointed, as a necessary disposition fur so holy a 
contact, and so 1t was by them put into the mouths of the people A litany was also 
gathered, consisting of many short petitions, mterrupted by suffrages between them, and 
was the same that we still use, only they had one suffrage that we have not, to be delivered 
from the tyranny of the bishop of Rome, and all Ins detestable cnormuaties 

In baptism there was, besides the forms which we still retam, a cross at first made on the 
child’s forehead and breast, with an adjuration of the dcvil to go out of him, and come at him 
nomore Then the priest was to take the child by the mght hand, and to place him within the 
font , there he was to be dipped thrice, once on the mght side, once on the left, and once on 
the breast, which was to be discreetly done, but if the child were weak, 1t was sufficient to 
sprinkle water on his face Then was the priest to put a white vestment or chrysome on 
him, for a token of innocence, and to anoint lnm on the head, with a prayer for the unction 


* It appears thit the sign of the cross was retuned (sce p 347,) and directed to bo used in this prayer —Ep 
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of the Holy Ghost. In confirmation, those that came were to be catechised , winch having 
in it a formal engagement to make good the baptismal vow, was all that was asked (The 
catechism then was the same that 1s now, only there 1s since added an explanation of the 
sacraments’) This bemg said, the bishop was to sign them with the cross, and to lay hus 
hands on them, and say, “I sign thee with the sign of the cross, and lay my hands on thee, 
ain the name of the Father,” &e. The sick, who demred to be anointed, might have the 
unction on their forehead, or thew breast only , with a prayer, that as their body was 
outwardly anointed with oil, so they might receive the Holy Ghost, with health, and victory 
over sin and death At funerals, they recommended the soul departed to God’s mercy, 
and prayed that his sins might be pardoned, that he mght be delivered from hell and carried 
to heaven, and that ns body might be raised at the last day 

They also took care that those who could not come, or be brought to church, should not 
therefore be deprived of the use of the sacraments The church of Rome had raised the belief of 
the indispensable necessity of the sacraments 80 high, that they taught they did ex opere operato, 
by the very action itself without mmward acts, justify and confer grace, unless there were a 
bar put to 1t by the receiver, and the first rise of the questions about justification seems to 
have come from this for that church teaching that men were justified by sacramental 
actions, the refermers opposed this, and thought men were justified by the internal acts of 
the mind = If they had held at this, the controversy mht have been managed with much 
greater advantages, which they lost in a great measure by descending to some minuter 
subtleties In the church of Rome, pursuant to their belief concerning the necessity of the 
sacraments, women were allowed in extreme cases to baptize and the midwives commonly 
did 1t, which might be the beginning of their bemg licensed by bishops to exercise that 
calling And they also buleved that a simple attrition with the sacraments was sufficient 
for salvation mm those who were grown up, and upon these grounds the sacraments were 
administered to the sick 

In the primitive church they sent portions of the sacrament to those who were sick, or in 
prison and did it not only without pomp or processions, but sent 1t often by the hands of 
boys and other laics, as appears from the famed story of Serapion which as it shows they 
did not then believe 1t was the very flesh and blood of Christ, so when that doctrine was 
received, 1t was a natural effect of that belief, to have the sacrament carried by the pnest 
himself with some pomp and adoration The ancients thought 1t more decent and suitable 
to the communion of saints to consecrate the elements only m the church, and to send 
portions to the sick, thereby expressing thur communion with the rest The reformers 
considering these things, steered a middle course they judged the sacraments necessary, 
where they could be had, as appointments instituted by Christ and though they thought 
it more expedient to have all baptisms done in the church at tho fonts, than in private 
houses, thereby signifying that the baptized were admitted to the fellowship of that church , 
yet since our Saviour had said, “ that where two or three are gathered together he will be 
in the midst of them,” they thought 1t savoured too much of a superstition to the walls or 
fonts of churches, to tie this action so to these, that where clildren, either through infirnuty 
or the sharpness of weather, could not be, without danger, carried to church, they should be 
denied baptism But still they thought public baptism more expressive of the communion 
of the saints, so that they recommended it much, and only permitted the other in cases of 
necessity This has since grown ton great abuse, many thinking 1t a piece of state to have 
their children baptized in their houses, and so bringing their pride with them even into the 
most sacred performances There may be also a fault in the ministers, who are too easily 
brought to do it But it 18 now become so universal, that all the endeavours of some of our 
bishops have not been able to bring it back to the first design of not baptizing in private 
ra excepting only where there was some visible danger in carrying the children to 
church 

As for the other sacrament, 1t was thought by our reformers, that according to the mind 
of the primmiave church, none should be demed 1t 1n their extremities, 1t never being more 
necessary than at that time to use all means that might strengthen the faith and quicken the 
devotion of dying persons t being also most expedient that they should then protess their 
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dying in the faith, and with a good conscience, and m charity with all men, therefore they 
ordered the communion to be given to the sick, and that before at was 80 given the priest 
should examine their consciences , and upon the sincere profession of their faith, and the 
confession of such sins as oppressed their consciences, with the doing of all that was then in 
their power for tho completing of thew repentance, as the forgiving injuries and deahng 
justly with all people, he should give them the peace of the church in a formal absolution 
and the holy euchanst But that they mght avoid the pomp of vam processions on the one 
hand, and the indecenmes of sending the sacrament by common hands on the other, they 
thought 1t better to gather a congregation about the sick person, and there to consecrate 
and give the sacrament to that small assembly where, as Christ's promise, “ of being in the 
midst of two or three that were gathered together in his name,” should have put an end to 
the weak exceptions some have made to these private communions, so on the other hand st 
18 to be feared, that the greater part retaim still too much of the superstition of popery , as 
if the priest’s absolution with the sacrament, and some slight sorrow for sin, would be a sure 
passport for their admittance to heaven which 1t 1s certain can only be had upon so true a 
faith as carries a sincere repentance with a change of heart and hfe along with it for to 
such only the mercies of God through the merits of Jesus Christ are applied in all ordinary 
cases 

To all this they prefixed a preface concerning ceremomies, the same tliat 18 still before the 
The Proface ©°Mmon Prayer-Book In which preface they make a difference between those 
to the Book ceremonies that were brought in with a good intent and were afterwards abused, 
of Common and others that had been brought in out of a vamty and superstition at first 
Eveyer and grew to be more abused the one they had quite reyected, tho other they 
had reformed, and retained, for decency and edification Some were so set on their old 
forms, that they thought 1t a great matter to depart from any of them , others were desirous 
to mnovate in everything, between both which they had kepta mean The burthen of 
ceremonies in St Austin’s days was such that he complained of them then as intolerable, by 
which the state of Chnstians was worse than that of the Jews , but these were swelled to a far 
greater number since his days, which did indeed darken region and had bronght Chnstians 
under a heavy yoke Therefore they had only reserved such as were decent, and apt to 
stir up men’s minds with some good signification Many ccremomies had been so abused by 
superstition and avarice, that 1t was necessary to take them quite away but since 1t was fit 
to retain some, for decency and order, 16 seemed better to keep those which were old, than 
to seek new ones But those that were kept, were not thought equal with God's law, and 
s0 were upon just causes to be altered they were also plain, and easy to be understood, 
and not;very subject to be abused Nor did they im retamming those condemn other nations, 
or prescribe to any but ther own people And thus was this book made ready against the 
next mecting of parliament 

In it, the use of the cross was retained, since 1t had been used by the ancient Christians 
Refloctions 28 @ public declaration that they were not ashamed of the cross of Christ 
made on the Though they acknowledged this had been strangely abused in the later ages, in 
new Liturgy which the bare use of the cross was thought to have some magical virtue 1n it 
and this had gone so far, that m the Roman pontifical 1 was declared, that the crosicr staff 
was to be worshipped with that supreme degree of adoration called Latria But it was 
thought fit to retain 1¢ n some parts of worship , and the rather, because 1t was made use 
of amony the people to defame the reformers, that they had no veneration for the cross of 
Chnst And therefore as an outward expression of that, in the sacrament of baptism, and 
in the office of confirmation, and im the consccration of the sacramental elements, 1¢ was 
ordered to be retained, but with tlus difference, that the sign of the cross was not made with 
the opinion of any virtue or efficacy in it to drive away cvil spimts, or to preserve one out of 
dangers, which were thought virtues that followed the use of 1t in the Roman church , for 
an baptism, as they used the sign of the cross, they added an adjuration to the “evil spirit 
not to violate it,” and im the making 1t said, “ Receive the sign of the cross both m thy 
forehead and in thy heart, and take the faith of the heavenly precepts ’ Thus a sacramental 
virtue was pretended to be affixed to 1t, which the reformers thought could not be done 
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without a warrant from a divine institution, of which 1¢ is plain there was none in Scripture. 
But they thought the use of 1t only as an expression of the belief of the church, and as a 
badge of Christianity, with such words added to 1t as could import no more, was hable to no 
exception This seems more necessary to be well explained, by reason of the scruples that 
many have since raised against significant ceremonies, as if 1 were too great a presumption 
am any church to appoint such, since these seem to be of the nature of sacraments Cere- 
monies that sigmfy the conveyance of a divine grace and virtue are indeed sacraments, 
and ought not to be used without an express institution m'Scnpture , but ceremomes that 
only signify the sense we have, which 1s sometimes expressed as significantly in dumb 
shows as in words, are of another kind, and it 18 as much within the power of the church 
to appoint such to be used, as 1t 18 to order collects or prayers, words and signs being but 
different ways of expressing our thoughts The belief of Chnst’s corporal presence was yet 
under consideration And they observing wisely how the Germans had broken, by their 
running too soon into contests about that, resolved to keep up still the old general expres- 
sions, of the sacraments being the whole and true body of Christ, without coming to a more 
particular explanation of 1t The use of oil on so many occasions was taken from the 
ancient Christians, who, as Theophilus says, began early to be anointed, and understood those 
words of St Paul, of “‘God’s anomting” and “ sealing,” hterally It was also anciently 
apphed to the receiving of penitents But 1t was not used about the sick, from the apostles’ 
times till about the tenth century And then, from what St James wnt to those in the 
dispersion, of sending for the elders to come to such as were sick, who should anomt them 
with oil, and thei sins should bo forgiven them, and they should recover, they came to 
give 1t to those that were dying, but not wlule there was any hope of life left m them 
Though :t 1s clear, that what St James writ related to that extraordinary gift of healing, 
by imposition of hands and anointing with oi, which yet contimued in the church when he 
writ that epistle And it 1s plam, that this passage in St James was not so understood by 
the ancients as 1t 18 now in the Roman church , since the ancients, though they used o1] on 
many other occasions, yet applied 1¢ not at all to the sick till after so many ages, that gross 
superstition had so disposed the world to new rites, that there could be no discovery or 
mvention more acceptable than the addition of a new ceremony, though they were then 
much oppressed with the old ones 

The changes that were made, and those that were designed to be made, occasioned great 
heats everywhere. And the pulpits generally contending with one another , to restrain that 
clashing, the power of granting licences to preach was taken from the bishops of each 
diocese, so that none might give them but the king and the archbishop of Canterbury Yet 
All preaching that not proving an effectual restraint, on the 23d of Scptember a proclamation 
wasforatime 18 said to have come out, setting forth, that whereas according to former procla- 
restrained = mations none was to preach but such as had obtaimed licence from the king or 
the archbishop , yet some of those that were so licensed had abused that permission, and 
had carmed themselves irreverently, contrary to the instructions that were sent them, 
therefore the king mtending to have shortly an umform order over all the kingdom, and to 
put an end to all controversies in religion, about which sume bishops and other learned men 
were then assembled, and though many of the preachers so licensed had carmed themselves 
wisely, to the honour of God and the king’s gieat contentation, yet till the order now 
preparing should be set forth, he did mbhibit all manner of persons to preach m any public 
audience, to the intent that the clergy mght apply themsclves to prayer, for a blessing on 
what the king was then about to do not doubting but the people would be employed 
likewise in prayer, and hearmg the homies read in their churches, and be ready to receive 
that umform order that was to be set forth and the inferior magistrates were required to 
see to the execution of this I never met with any footstep of this proclamation, neither in 
records nor in letters, nor in any book written at that time But Mr Fuller has pmnted 
it, and Dr Heylin has given an abstract of 1t from him If Fuller had told how he came 
by it, 1t might lave been further exammed But we know not whether he saw the pnnted 
proclamation, or only a copy of 1t And if he saw but a copy, we have reason to doubt of 
at; for that might havo been only the essay of some projecting man’s pen But because 
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I found it m those authors, I thought best to set 1t down as it 18, and leave the reader to 
udge of 1t 
? ea thus given an account of the progress of the Reformation this summer, I shall 
The Affairsin Now turn to transactions of state, and shall first look towards Scotland The 
Scotland ths Scots gaming time the last winter, and bemg im daily expectation of succours 
Year from France, were resolved to carry on the war The governor began the year 
with the siege of Broughty Castle, a httle below Dundee But the English that were in 1¢ 
defended themselves so well, that after they had been besieged three months, the mege was 
raised, and only so many were left about 1t as might cover the country from their 
excursions The English on the other side had taken and fortified Haddington, and were 
at work also at Lauder to make it strong The former of these, lying ma plain, and in 
one of the most fruitful counties of Scotland, within twelve miles of Edinburgh, was a very 
fit place to be kept as a curb upon the country About the end of May 6000 men were 
sent from France under the command of Dessie 3000 of these were Germans, commanded 
by the rhmegrave, 2000 of them were French, and 1000 were of other nations They 
landed at Leith, and the governor having gathered 8000 Scots to jo with them, they sat 
down before Haddingtoft, and here the Scottish nobility entered into a long consultation 
about their affairs 
The protector had sent a proposition to them that there might be a truce for ten years 
(but whether he offered to remove the garrisons, docs not appear) This he was forced to 
upon many accounts Ile saw the war was like to last long, and to draw on great expense, 
and would certainly end in another war with France, he durst not any more go from court, 
and march himself at the head of the army, and leave the king to the practices of his 
brother there were also great discontents in England, many were offended with the changes 
made in religion, the commons complained generally of oppression, and of the enclosing of 
grounds, of which the sad effects broke out next year he began to Jabour under the envy 
of the nobility, the clergy were almost all displeased with him, and the state of affairs in 
Germany made 1t necessary to join with the king of France against the emperor All this 
made him very desirous of such a peace with Scotland as might at least preserve the queen 
from being disposed of for ten years In that time, by treaty and pensions, they might 
hope to gain their ends, more certamly than by a war, which only mflamed the Scots 
against them, according to the witty saying of one of the Scots, who being asked what he 
thought of the match with England, said, he knew not how he should hke the marriage, but 
he was sure he did not hke the way of wooing On the other hand, the French pressed the 
Scots to send their young queen into France, in the ships that had brought over their forces, 
who should be married to the dauphin, and then they mght depend on the protection of 
France Many were for accepting the proposition from England (particularly all those 
who secretly favoured the Reformation), they thought 1t would give them present quiet, and 
free them from all the distractions which they either felt or might apprehend from a 
lasting war with so powerful an enemy whercas the sending away of thur queen would 
put them out of a capacity of obtaiming a peace, if the war this year proved as unsuccessful 
as 1t was the last, and the dcfence they had from France was almost as bad as the invasions 
of the English, for the French were very insolent and committed great disorders But all 
the clergy were so apprehensive of their rum by the marnage with England, that they 
never judged themselves safe till the thimg was out of ther power, by the sending ther 
queen nto France And it was said, that when once the English saw the hopes of the 
marriage irrecoverably lost, they would soon grow weary of the war for then the king of 
Franco would engage in the defence of Scotland with his whole force, so that nothing would 
keep up the war so much as having their queen still among them To this many of the 
nobility yielded, being corrupted by moncy from France, and the governor consentcd to it, 
for which he was to be made duke of Chastelherault in France, and to have an estate of 12,000 
The Scotush livres a year And so 1t was agreed to send their queen away This being 
Queen 1s sent gained, the French ships set sail to sea, as sf they had been to return to France , 
to France = but, sailed round Scotland by the isles of Orkney, and came into Dunbriton 
Fnith, near to which the queen was kept in Dunbrton Castle, and receiving her from 
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thence, with an honourable convoy that was sent to attend on her, they carried her over to 
Brétagne in France , and so by easy journeys she was brought to court, where her uncles re- 
ceived hee with great yoy, hoping by her means to raise and establish their fortunes in France. 
In the mean time the siege of Haddmgton was carried on with great vafour on both 
The Stece of sides The French were astonished at the courage, the nimbleness, and labours, 
Haddington of the Scotch Highlanders*, who were half naked, but capable of great 
hardships, and used to run on with marvellous swiftness. In one sally which 
the besieged made, one of those got an Englishman on huis shoulders, and carried him away 
with that quickness that nothing could stop him and though the Englishman bit him so in 
the neck, that as soon as he had brought him into the camp, he himself fell down as dead, 
yet he carried him off, for which he was nobly rewarded by Dessie The English defended 
themselves no less courageously , and though a recruit of about one thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, that was sent from Berwick, led by sr Robert Bowes and sir Tho Palmer, 
was so fatally intercepted that they were almost all to a man killed, yet they lost no heart. 
Another party, of about three hundred, escaped the ambush laid for them, and got into the 
town, with a great deal of ammunition and provisions, of which the bemeged were come to 
be m want But at the same time both Home Castle and Fag& Castle were lost The 
former was taken by treachery for some coming in as deserters, seeming to be very zealous 
for the English quarrel, and being too much trusted by the governor, and going often out to 
bring intelligence, gave the lord Home notice, that on that side where the rock was, the 
English kept no good watches, trusting to the steepness of the place, so they agreed that 
some should come and climb the rock, to whom they should give assistance, which was 
accordingly done, and so 1t was surprised in the mght The governor of Fast Castle had 
summoned the country people to bring him in provisions, upon which (by a common 
stratagem) soldiers, coming as countrymen, threw down their carriages at the gates, and fell 
on the sentinels and so the signal bemg given, some, that lay concealed near at hand, came 
in time to assist them, and took the castle 
The protector, till the army was gathered together, sent a fleet of ships to disturb the 
A Fleet sent Scots, by the descents they should make in divers places and lus brother beng 
against Scot- admiral, he commanded him to go to luscharge He landed first in Fife, at 
lund St Minin’s, but there the queen’s natural brother, James, afterwards earl of 
Murray, and regent of Scotland, gathered the country people together, and made head 
against them The Englhsh were twelve hundred, and had brought their cannon 
to land, but the Scots charged them so home, that they forced them to their ships many 
were drowned, and many killed, the Scots reckoned the number of the slam to be sx 
hundred, and a hundred prisoners taken The next descent they made was no more 
prosperous to them For landing in the mght at Montrose, Erskine of Dun gathered the 
country together, and divided them in three bodies, ordermg one to appear soon after the 
former had engaged the enemy, seeing a second and a third body come against 
them, apprehending greater numbers, ran back to their ships, but with so 
much loss, that of eght hundred who had landed, the third man got not safe to 
the ships again So the admural returned, having got nothing but loss and disgrace by the 
expedition 
But now the English army came ito Scotland, commanded by the earl of Shrewsbury , 
though both the Scotch wnters ond Thuanus say, the earl of Lennox had the chief 
oommand , but he only came with the earl of Shrewsbury, as knowing the country and 
people best, and so being the fitter both to get intelligence, and to negotiate, if there was 
room for it. The Scots were by this time gone home for the most part, and the nobility 
with Desse agreed that it was not fit to put all to hazard, and therefore raised the siege 
Avgut 20 Of Haddington and marched baek to Edinburgh The lord Gray with a great 
The Siege of part of the English army followed him m the rear, but did not engage him into 
ror a any great action by which a good opportunity was lost, for the French were 
in great disorder The English army came into Haddington They consisted 
of about seventeen thousand men of which number seven thousand were horse, and three 
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thousand of the foot were German lansquenets, whom the protector had entertamed in his 
service These Germans were some of the broken troops of the Protestant army, who, 
seeing the state of their own country desperate, offered their service to the protector He 
too eamly entertamed them , reckoning, that bemg protestants, they would be sure to him, 
and would depend wholly on himself But this proved a fatal counsel to him, the English 
having been always jealous of a standing, but much more of a foreign force about their 
prince, so there was great occasion given by this to those who traded in sowing jealousies 
among the people The English, having victualled Haddington and repaired the forti 
fications, returned back into their own country But had they gone on to Edinburgh, they 
had found things there m great confusion For Dessie, when he got thither, having lost 
five hundred of his men 1m the retreat, went to quarter lus soldiers in the town , but the 
provost (so 1s the chief magistrate there called) opposed 16 The French broke in with 
force, and killed him and his son, with all they found in the streets, men, women, and 
children and as a spy whom the English had at Edinburgh gave them notice, the Scots 
were now more alienated from the French than from the Enghsh The French had carned 
it very gently till the quecn was sent away, but reckoned Scotland now a conquered 
country, and a province to France So the Scots began, though too late, to repent the 
sending away of the queen But it seems the English had orders not to venture too far , 
for the hopes of the marriage were now gone, and the protector had no mind to engage 1n a 
war with France These things happened in the beginning of October Dessie, appre- 
hending that at Haddington they were now secure, the siege being so lately raised, resolved 
to try if he could carry the place by surprise The Enghsh from thence had made 
excurmons as far as Edinburgh, mm one of which the French fell on them, pursued them, 
and killed about two hundred, and took sixscore pmsoncrs, almost within their works 
Soon aftor, Dessie marched m the mght, and surprised one of their outworks, and was come 
to the gates, where the place had been certainly lost, if 1t had not becn for a French 
deserter, who knew, if he were taken, what he was to expect He therefore fired one of the 
great cannons, which being discharged amongst the thickest of the French, killed so many, 
and put the rest 1n such disorder, that Dessie was forced to quit the attempt From thence 
he went and fortified Leith, which was then but a mcan village, but the situation of the 
place beng recommended by the secunty it now had, 1t soon came to be one of the best- 
peopled towns in Scotland From thence he intended to have gone on, to take Broughty 
Castle, and to recover Dundee, which were then in the hands of the English, but he was 
ordered by the queen regent to make an inroad into England There, after some shght 
engagements, in which the English had the worst, the Scotch and French came m as far as 
Newcastle, and returned loaded with spoil which the French divided among themselves, 
allowing the Scots no share of 1 An Enghsh priest was taken, who bore that disgrace of 
his country so heavily, that he threw himself on the ground, and would not cat, nor so much 
as open his eyes, but lay thus prostrate till he died This the French, who seldom let ther 
misfortunes afflict them, looked on with much astomshment But at that time, the Enghsh 
had fortified Inchkeith, an island in the Frith, and put exght hundred men init Seven- 
teen days after that, Dessie brought lus forces from Leith, and recovered it, having killed 
four hundred English, and forced the rest to surrender 

Thus ended this year, and with 1t Dessie’s power in Scotland For the queen-mother 
i and the governor had made great complaints of him at the court of France, that 

Noilg he put the nation to vast charge to little purpose , so that he was more une 
in Scotland Pp ge purpose , asy 
to his friends than his enemies and lus last disorder at Edmburgh had on the 

one hand so raised the insolence of the French soldiers, and on the other hand so alienated 
and inflamed the people, that unless another were sent to command, who should govern 
more mildly, there might be great danger of a defection of a whole kingdom ‘For now, the 
seeds of their distaste of the French government were so sown, that men came generally to 
condemn their sending the qucen away, and to hate the governor for consenting to it, but 
chiefly to abhor the clergy, who had wrought 1t for their own ends 

Monsieur de Thormes was sent over to command, and Monluc bishop of Valence came 
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with him to govern the councils and be chancellor of the kmgdom He had lately returned 
Menluc sent {0m his embassy at Constantmople He was one of the wisest men of that 
thither be time, and was always for moderate counsels in matters of relgion- which made 
Lord Chan- hum be some time suspected of heresy And indeed the whole seqiftl of his life 
aa declared him to be one of the greatest men of that age- only his being 80 | 
and so firmly umited to queen Catherine Medici’s interest, takes off a great deal of the high 
character which the rest of his life has given of him But he was at this time unknown, and 
ill represented, m Scotland , where they that looked for advantages from their alhance with 
France, took 1¢ ill to see a Frenchman sent over to enjoy the best office in the kingdom. 
But was not he queen-mother herself was afraid of him_ so to avoid new grounds of dis- 
well received content, he left the kingdom, and returned into France 

Thus ended the war between Scotland and England this year, in almost an equal mixture 
of good and bad success The English had preserved Haddington, which was the chef 
matter of this year’s action But they had been at great charge m the war, in which they 
were only on the defensive they had lost other places, and been unsuccessful at sea and 
which was worst of all, they had now lost all hopes of the marnage, and were almost 
engaged in a war with France, which was hike to fall on the king, when his affairs were in 
an 11] condition, his people being divided and discontented at home, and his treasure much 
exhausted by this war 

The state of Germany was at this time most deplorable the pope and emperor continued 

their quarrelling about the translation of the council Mendoza at Rome, and 
a face Velasco at Bologna, declared in the emperor’s name, that a council being called 
by his great and long endeavours for the quieting of Germany, and he being 
engaged in a war to get 1t to be received, and having procured a submission of the empire 
to the council, 1t was, upon frivolous and feigned causes, removed out of Germany to one 
of the pope’s towns by which the Germans thought themselves disengaged of thar 
promise, which was to submit to a council in Germany, and therefore that he protested 
against it, as an unlawful meeting, to whose decrees he would not submit, and that if they 
did not return to Trent, he would take care of settling religion some other way But the 
pope, being encouraged by the French king, was not 111 pleased to see the emperor anew 
embroil himself with the Germans, and therefore intended the council should be continued 
The Emperor #+ Bologna Upon this the emperor ordered three divines, Julius Flugius bishop 
beng dis Of Naumburg, Michael Sidonius, and Islebius Agricola, to draw a form of 
pleased with religion The two former had been always papists, and the lattor was formerly 
ee a protestant, but was believed to be now corrupted by the emperor, that the 
Council, or- name of one of the Ausgburg Confessron might make what they were to set out 
ders the In- pass the more easily They drew up all the pots of religion in a book which 
along be was best known by the name of the Interm, because 1t was to last durng that 
interval, till a gencral council should meet in Germany In 3f, all the points of 
the Romuish doctrine were set forth in the smoothest terms possible only marricd men 
might officiate as priests, and the communion was to be given in both kinds The book 
February being thus prepared, a diet was summoned to Augsburg m February, whero the 
Diet at Augs- first thing done was the solemn investiture of Maurice in the electorate of 
burg Saxony He had been declared elector last year by the emperor before Witten- 
berg , but now it was performed with great ceremony on the 24th of February, which was 
February 24 the emperor's birth-day , John Frederick looking on with his usual constancy of 
Maurcemade mind All he said was, ‘“ Now they triumph in that digmty of which they 
rans of have against justice and equity spoiled me, God grant they may enjoy it peace- 
es ably and happily, and may never need any assistance from me or my posterity ” 
And without expressing any further concern about it, he went to his studies, which were 
almost wholly employed in the Scriptures. 

The book of the Interim being prepared, the elector of Brandenburgh sent for Martin 
Bucer, who was both a learned and moderate divine, and showed it him Bucer having 
road it, plainly told him, that 1t was nothing but downnght popery, only a httle disgmsed 
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at which the elector was much offended, for he was pleased with 1t , and Bucer not without 

March 15 great danger returned back to Strasburg On the 15th of March, the book was 
The Interim proposed to the dict and the elector of Mentz, without any order, did in all the 
re¢eived in princes’ names give the emperor thanks for 1t which he interpreted as the assent 
the Diet. of the whole diet , and after that would not hear any that came to him to stop it, 
but published 16 as agreed to by the diet 

At Rome and Bologna, 1t was much condemned, as a high attempt m the emperor to 

The Papsts M™eddle with points of religion , such as dispensing with the marnage of priests, 
offended at it and the communion in both kinds Wherefore some of that church wnt against 
si well as the 3 And matters went so high, that wise men of that side began to fear the 

rotestants breach between the cmperor and them might, before they were aware, be past 
reconciling for they had not forgot that the last pope's stiffness had lost England, and they 
were not a little afraid they might now lose the emperor But if the pope were offinded 
for the concessions in these two particulars, the protestants thought they had much greater 
cause to dislike 1t, since in all other controverted pomts 1t was against them So that 
several of that mde writ hkewise against 1t But the emperor was now so much exalted 
with his success, that he resolved to go through with it, ttle regarding the opposition of 
either hand The new elector of Saxony went home, and offered it to Ins subjects But 
Cotton Li- they refused to receive it, and said, (as sir Philip Hobbey, then ambassador from 
brary, Titus England at the emperor's court, wnt over,) that they had it under the emperor's 
aie hand and seal, that he should not meddle with matters of religion, but only with 
reforming the Commonwealth and that if their prince would not protect them in this 
matter, they should find another, who would dcfend them from such oppression An 
exhortation for the receiving of 1t was read at Augsburg, but they also refused 1( Many 
towns sent their addresses to the emperor, desirmg lim not to oppress thur consciences 
But none was of such a nature as that from Linda, a httle town near Constance, which had 
declared for the emperor in the former war They returned answer, that they could not 
agree tothe Interim, without incurnng etcrnal damnation but to show their submission to 
him in all other things they should not shut thew gates, nor make resistance against any he 
should send, though it were to spoil and destroy their town This let the emperor and his 
council see how difficult a work 1t would be to subdue the consciences of the Germans 
But his chancellor Granvell pressed lim to extreme councils, and to make an example of 
that town, who had so peremptorily refuscd to obey Ins commands Yet he had httle rcason 
to hope he should prevail on those who were at liberty, when he could work so hittle on Ins 
prisoner the duke of Saxe For he had endeavoured by great offers to persuade him to 
agree to it, but all was in vain, for he always told them that kept him, that his person 
was in their power, but his conscicnce was 1n his own, and that he would not on any terms 
depart from the Augsburg confession Upon this he was severcly used, his chaplain was 
put from him, with most of Ins servants, but he continued still unmoved, and as cheerful 
as in his greatest prosperity The Lutheran divines centered into great disputes how far 
they might comply Mclanchthon thought that the ceremonies of popery might be used, 
since they were of ther own nature indifferent Others, as Amstorfius, [limeus, with the 
greatest part of the Lutherans, thought the recciving the ceremonies would make woy for 
all the errors of popery, and though they were of their own naturo indifferent, yet they 
ceased to be so, when they wero enjoined as things necessary to salvation But the 
emperor going on resolutely, many divincs were driven away , some concealed themselves 
in Germany, others ficd into Switzerland, and some came over into England 

When the news of the changes that were made here in England were carned beyond sea, 
and, after Peter Martyr’s being with Cranmer, were moro comously wntten by him to his 
friends, Calvin and Martin Buccr, who began to thmk the Reformation almost oppressed in 
Calvin wnt Germany, now turned their eyes more upon England Calvin writ to the pro- 
tethe Pree tector on the 29th of October, encouraging him to go on notwithstanding the 
sia wars as Hezokias had done in his Reformation He lamented the heats of 
some that professed the gospel, but complained that he heard there were few lively sermons 
preached in England, and that the preachers recited their discourses coldly He much 
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approves a set form of prayers, whereby the consent of all the churches did ‘more manifestly 
appear But he advises a more complete Reformation he taxed the prayers for the dead, 
the use of chrism and extreme unction, since they were nowhere recommended im Scripture. 
He had heard that the reason why they went no further was, because the tirfes could not 
bear it , but this was to do the work of God by political maxims, which though they ought 
to take place in other things, yet should not be followed in matters in which the salvation 
of souls was concerned But above all things he complained of the great 1mpieties and 
vices that were so common in England, as swearing, drinking, and uncleanness , and prayed 
him earnestly that these things might be looked after 

Martin Buccr writ also a discourse, congratulating the changes then made in England, 
Bucer wnt Which was translated into Enghsh by sir Philip Hobbey’s brother In it he 
against Gar- answered the book that Gardiner had written against him , which he had formerly 
anes delayed to do, because king Ienry had desircd he would let it alone, till the 
English and Germans had conferred about religion That book did chiefly relate to the 
marriage of the clergy Bucer showed from many Fathcrs, that they thought every man 
had not the gift of chastity, which Gardiner thought every one might have that pleased 
He taxed the open lewdness of the Romsh clergy, who being much set against marriage, 
which was God’s ordinance, did gently pass over the impurities which the forbidding 1t had 
occasioned among themselves IIe particularly taxed Gardincr himaclf, that he had lus 
rents paid him out of stews He taxcd him also for Ins state and pompous way of living, 
and showed how indccent 1f was for a churchman to be sent m embassies and that 
St Ambrose, though sent to make peace, was ashamed of it, and thought 1t unbecoming the 
priesthood Both Fagius and he, bung forced to leave Germany, upon the business of the 
Intemm, Cranmer invited them over to England, and sent them to Cambnidge, as he had 
done Peter Martyr to Oxford But Foguus, not agrecing with this air, died soon after*, a 
man greatly learned in the oricntal tongues, and a good eapounder of the Scripture 

This being the state of affairs both abroad and at home, a session of parliament was held 
Nov 24 in England on the 24th of November, to which day 1t had been prorogued from 
Parhament the loth of October, by reason of the plague then in London The first bill 
“ that was finished, was that about the marniage of the pricsts It was brought 
into the house of commons the 3d of December, read the second time on the 5th, and the 
third time the 6th But this bill being only that married men might be made priests, a 
new bill was framed, that, besudes the former provision, pnests might marry Thuis was 
read the first time the 7th, the second time the 10th, and was fully argued on the 11th, and 
agreed to on the 12th, and sent up to the lords on the 13th of December In that house it 
stuck as Jong, as 1t had been soon despatched by the commons _It lay on the table tll the 
Oth of February Then it was read the first time, and the 11th the second time, on the 
16th 1t was committed to the bishops of Ely and Westminster, the lord clef justice, and 
tho attorney-general and on the 19th of February it was agreed to, the bishops of London, 
Durham, Norwich, Carlisle, Hereford, Worcester, Bnstol, Chichester, and Llandaff, and 
the lords Morley, Dacres, Windsor, and Wharton, dissenting It had the royal assent, and 
so became a law The preamble sets forth, ‘“‘ That 1t were better for pnests and other 
An Actabout ministers of the church to hve chaste and without marnage , whereby they might 
the Manage better attend to the ministry of the gospel, and be less distracted with secular 
oftheclagy cares, so that 1t were much to be wished, that they would of themselves abstain 
But great filthiness of living, with other inconvemences, had followed on tho laws that 
compelled chastity, and prohibited marnage, so that 1t was better they should be suffered to 
marry, than be so restrained Therefore all laws and canons that had been made against 
it, being only made by human authority, are repealed So that all spiritual persons of what 
degree soever might lawfully marry, providing they marncd according to the order of the 
church But a proviso was added, that because many divorces of priests had been made 
after the Six Articles were enacted, and that the women might have thereupon married 
again, all these divorces, with everything that had followed on them, should be confirmed ” 


* Bucer and Fagius left Germany mn Apu 1549, and Fagius died in the November following —Anon Connect 
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Thére was no law that passed in this reign with more contradiction and ceneure than this, 
and therefore the reader may expect the larger account of this matter 
The unmarried state of the clergy had so much to be said for it, as being a course of hfe 
Which wits that was more disengaged from secular cares and pleasures, that 1t was cast on 
much in- = the reformers everywhere as a foul reproach, that they could not restram thar 
quredinto — annetites, but engaged in a life that drew after 1t domestic cares, with many 
other distractions This was an objection so easy to be apprehended, that the people had 
been more prejudiced against the marriage of the clergy, if they had not felt greater 
inconveniences by the debaucheries of priests, who, being restrained from marriage, had 
defiled the beds, and deflowered the daughters, of their neighbours, into whose houses they 
had free and unsuspected acccss, and whom under the cloak of receiving confessions they 
could more easily entico This made them that they were not so much wrought on by the nose 
of chastity (when they saw so much and so plainly to the contrary), as otherwise they 
would have been, by a thing that sounded so well But on the other hand, there was no 
argument which the reformers had more considered There were two things upon which 
the question turned the one was, the obligation that pnesthood brought with it to live 
unmarrried , the other w1s, the tic they might be under by any vow they had made For 
Arguments the former, they considered, that God having ordained a race of men to be 
for it from priests under Moses’ law, who should offcr up expiatory sacrifices for the sins of 
Senpture = the Jews, did not only not forbid marriage, but made st necessary, for that office 
was to descend by inhentance so that priesthood was not inconsistent with that state In 
the New Testament some of the qualifications of a bishop and deacon are their bemg the 
husband of one wife, and their having well ordered their house, and brought up their 
children St Peter and other apostles were manued, 1¢ was thought St Paul was so 
likewise, Aquila was certainly married to Priscilla, and carried her about with him Our 
Saviour, speaking of the help that an unmarncd state was to the kingdom of God, recom- 
mended it equally to all ranks of men as they could bear 1t St Paul said, “ Let every 
man have lis own wife, 1¢ 13 better to marry than to burn,” and, “ Marnage 1s honourable 
in all,” and the forbidding to marry 1s reckoned by him a mark of the apostasy of the latter 
times, so that the matter seemed clear from the Scriptures 
In the first ages Saturninus, Basilides, Montanus, Novatus, and the Eucratites, condemned 
And from the 2!T2ge 28 @ state of hberty more than was fit for Chmstians Against those 
Fathers was asserted by the primitive fathers the lawfulness of marnage to all Christians 
without discrimination and they who entering into holy ordcrs forsook ther 
wives, were severely condemned by the apostolical canons, and by the council of Gangra in 
the beginning of the fourth, and the council of Trullo in the latter end of the seventh, or 
rather in the beginning of the eighthage Many great bishops in theso times lived still with 
their wives, and had children by them, as namely both Nazianzen’s and Basil’s fathers and 
Hilary of Poictiuers when banished to Phrygia and very old, writing to his own daughter 
Abra, bid her ask her mother the meaning of those things which she by reason of her age 
understood not, by which it appears that Ins daughter was then very young, and by 
consequence born to him after he was a bishop In the counul of Nice, 1t bemg proposed 
that clergymen should depart from their wives, Paphnutius, though himself unmarried, 
opposed it as an unreasonable yoke And Heliodorus bishop of Trica, the uuthor of the 
first of those love-fables, now known by the namo of Romances, being suspected of too much 
lasciviousness, and concerned to clear himself of that charge, did first move that clergymen 
should be ubhged to live single, which the listorian says they were not ticd to before, but 
Inshops as they pleased lived still with their wives The Fathers in those times extolled a 
single hfe very high, and yet they all thought a man onco married might be a bishop 
though Ins wife were yet living, they did not allow it imdeed to him that had marned 
twice , but for this they had a distinction that if a man had been once married before lus 
baptism, and agai after his baptism, he was to be understood to be in the state of a single 
marnage So that Jerome, who writ warmly enough against second marnages, yet says, 
Ad Oceanum, that the bishops im his age who were but once married in that sense were not 
to be numbered, and that more of thesc could be reckoned than were at the council of 
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Anmimum, who are said to have been eight hundred bishops It 1s true that mn that age 
they began to make canons agaist the marriage of those who were in orders, especially in 
the Roman and African churches , but those were only positive laws of the chnrch, and the 
frequent repeating of those canons shows that, even there, they were not generally obeyed 
Of Synesius we read, that when he was ordained priest, he declared that he would not hve 
secretly with his wife, as some did, but that he would dwell publicly with her, and wished 
that he might have many children by her In the Eastern church all their clergy below 
the order of bishops are usually marned before they be ordained, and afterward live with 
their wives, and have children by them, without any kind of prolubition In the Western 
church the marned clergy are taken notice of in many of the Spamsh and Gallican synods, 
and the bishops’ and priests’ wives are call.d epescope and presbytere In most of the 
cathedrals of England the clergy were marned in the Saxon times, but, as was shown, page 
17 of the first part, becauso thcy would not quit their wives they were put out, not of 
sacred orders, but only out of the seats they were then in, and those were given to the 
monks When pope Nicolas had pressed the ccelibate of the clergy in the 9th century, 
there was great opposition made to 1t, chiefly by Haldericus bishop of Augsburg, who was 
held a saint notwithstanding this opposition Restitutus bishop of London lived openly 
with his wife nor was the coslibate of the clergy generally imposed till pope Gregory VII ’s 
time in the eleventh century, who projecting to have the clergy depend wholly on himself, 
and so to separate them from the interests of those princes in whose dominions they lived, 
considered that by having wives and children they gave pledges to the state where they 
lived, and reckoned tliat if they were free from this imcumbrance, then ther persons being 
sacred, there would be nothmg to hinder, but that they might do as they pleased in 
obedience to the popes, and opposition to thur own princes’ orders The writers near 
Gregory VII’s tine called this a new thing, against the mind of the holy Fathers, and full 
of rashness in lum, thus to turn out marned priests Juanfranc archbishop of Canterbury 
did not impose coslibate on the clergy in the villages, but only on those that hved in towns, 
and on prebendaries But Anselm carned it furthcr, and simply 1mposed 1t on all the clorgy 
vet lumself laments that Sodomy was become then very common, and even public, which 
w1s also the complaint of Pctrus Damani in pope Gregory's tme _ Bernard said that that 
sin was frequent among the bishops in his time, and that this with many other abominations 
was the natural cffect of prolubitmg marnage This made abbot Panormnitan wish that 1t 
were left to men’s liberty to marry if thcy pleased And Pius IT said there mght have 
been good reagons for imposing coslibate on the clergy, but he believed there were far better 
reasons for taking away these laws that imposed it Yet even since those laws have been 
made, Petrarch had a license to marry, and keep Ins preferments still Boniface archbishop 
of Canterbury, Richard bishop of Chichester, and Geofrey bishop of Ely, are said to have 
had wives, and though there were not so many instances of pricsts marrying after orders, 
yet of there were anvthing in the nature of priesthood unconsistent by the law of God with 
marriage, then it was as unlawful for them to continue in their former marriages as to 
contract anew one Some few mstances were also gathered out of church history of bishops 
and priests marrying after orders but as these are few, so there was just reason to 
controvert them 

Upon the whole matter 1¢ was clear that the colibate of the clergy flowed from no law of 
The vowsand 04, nor from any general law of tle church, but the contrary, of clergymen’s 
other reasons living with their wives, was universally received for many ages As for vows, 
aguinst Itexa- 4¢ was much questioned how far they did bind in such cases It seemed a great 
ee sin to impose such on any, when they were yct young, and did not well know 
their own dispositions Nor was it in a man’s power to keep them _For, continence being 
none of those graces that are promised by God to all that ask it, as 16 was not in a man’s 
power without extreme severities on himself to govern his own constitution of body, so he 
had no reason to expect God should interpose when he had provided another remedy for 
such cases Besides the promise made by clergymen, according to the mtes of the Roman 
Pontifical, did not obhge them to coehbate The words were, “ Wilt thou follow chastity 
and sobnety?” to which the subdeacon answered, “I will” By chastity was not to be 
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understood a total abstinence from all, but only from unlawful embraces , since a man might 
live chaste in a state of marniage, as well as out of 1 But whatever mght be im this, the 
English clergy were not concerned in it for there was no such question nor answer made 
in the forms of their ordination So they were not by any vow precluded from marnage 
And for the, expediency of it, nothing was more evident, than that these laws had brought 
in much uncleanness into the church, and those who pressed them most had been signally 
noted for these vices No prince in the Enghsh story lewder than Edgar that had so 
promoted 1t The Legate that in king Henry II’s time got that severe decree made, that 
put all the marned clergy from their livings, was found the very mght after (for the credit 
of coehbate) in bed with a whore On this subject many undecent storics were gathered, 
especially by Bale, who was a learned man, but did not write with that tempcr and 
diserction that became a divine [le gathered all the lewd stores that could be raked 
together to this purpose, and the many abominable things found in the monasteries were 
then fresh in all men’s memories It was also observed, that the unmarricd clergy had been, 
as much as the married could be, intent upon the raising fambies, and the enriching of ther 
nephews and kindred, (and somc times of ther bastards, witness the present pope Paul III, 
and not long before him Alexander VI ,) so that the married clergy could not be tempted to 
more covetousness than had appeared in the unmirned And for the distraction of domestic 
affairs, the clergy had formerly given themselves up to such a secular course of life, that 16 
was thought nothing could increase it, but if the marned clergy should set themselves to 
raise more than a decent maintenance for their children, such as nught fit them for lettcrs or 
callings, and should ncglect hospitality, become covctous, and accumulate hvings and 
preferments, to make estates for their children, this might be justly curbed by new laws, 
or rather the renewing of the ancient canons, by which clergymen were declared to be only 
entrusted with the goods of the church for public ends, and werc not to apply them to their 
own private uses, nor to leave them to their children and frends 

Thus lad this matter been argued im many books that were written on this subject, by 
Poinet, and Parker*, the one afterwards bishop of Winchestcr, and the other archbishop of 
Canterbury , also by Bale bishop of Ossory, with many more Dr Ridley, Dr Taylor 
(afterwards bishop of Lincoln), Dr Benson, and Dr Redmayn, appeared more confidently in 
it, than many others, being men that were resolved never to marry themselves , who yet 
thought 1t necessary, and therefore pleadcd, (according to the pattern that Paphnutius had 
set them,) that all should be Icft to thar hberty m this matter 

The debate about 1t was brought into the convocauon, where Dr Redmayns authority 
went a great way He was a man of grevt lcarmmg and probity, and of so much greater 
re weight, because he did not in all points agree with the reformers but being 1 
Number 39 this tame sick, his opmion was brought under Ins hand, which will be found in 

the Collection, copicd from the onginal Jt was to this purpose, ‘* That though 

the Scriptures exhorted pnicsts to live chaste, and out of the carcs of the world, yet the laws 
forbidding them marriage, were only canons and constitutions of the church, not founded 
on the word of God, and thcreforc he thought that a man once married might be a priest 
and he did not find the priests in the churen of England had made any vow against 
marnage, and therefore he thought that the king and the Inghcr powers of the church 
might take away the clog of perpetual continence from the pricsts, and grant that such as 
could not or would not contam, might marry once, and not be put from thur holy 
ministration” It was opposed by many in both houses, but carrid at last by the mayor 
vote All this I gather fiom what 1s printed concerning 1t for I have seen no remains of 
this, or of any of the other convocations that came afterwards in this reign, the registers of 
them being destroyed in the fire of London This act seemed rather a connivance, and 
permission of the clergy to marry, thin any direct allowance of 1¢ So the enemes of that 
state of life continucd to reproach the married clergy still and this was much heightened 


@ Parker's book was not wiitten til! the rai.n of queen of queen Fliaheth, and could have no relation to this 
Mary,ad leniendum suum insila Martand nersecutione regn —ANon Correct 
merorem, as said in his life, nor published tll the reign 
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by many undecent marnages, and other light behaviour of some priests. But these things 
made way for a more full act concerning this matter about three years after 

The next act that passed in this parliament was about the public service, which was put 
An Act con- 10to the house of commons on the 9th of December, and the next day was also put 
firming the into the house of lords it lay long before them, and was not agreed to till the 
Liturgy 15th of January The earl of Derby, the bishops of London, Durham, Norwich, 
Carlisle, Hereford, Worcester, Westminster, and Chichester, and the lords Dacres and 
Windsor, protesting The preamble of the act sets forth, *‘ that there had been several 
forms of service, and that of late there had been great difference in the administration of the 
sacraments, and other parts of divine worship , and that the most effectual endeavours could 
not stop the inclinations of many to depart from the former customs, which the king had 
not punished, believing they flowed from a good zeal But that there might be a umform 
way over all the kingdom, tho king, by the advice of the lord protector and his council, had 
appointed the archbishop of Canterbury, with other learncd and discreet bishops and divinos, 
to draw an order of divine worship, having respect to the pure religion of Christ taught in 
the Scripture, and to the practice of the pmmutive church, which they, by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, had with one umform agreement concluded on, wherefore the parhament 
having considered the book, and the things that were altercd or retamed 1m it, they gave 
thew most humble thanks to the king for his care about 1t, and did pray that all who had 
formerly offended in these matters, except such as were in the Tower of London, or the 
prison of the Fleet, should be pardoned , and did enact, that from the frast of Whit-Sunday 
next all divine offices should be performed according to it, and that such of the clergy as 
should refuse to do 1t, or contiue to officiate in any other manner, should upon the first 
conviction be imprisoned six months, and forfeit a year’s profit of ther benefice for the 
second offence forfeit all ther church preferments, and suffer a year’s imprisonment and for 
the tlurd offence should be imprisoned durmg hfe And all that should wnite, or put out 
things in print, against 1t, or threaten any clergymen for using it, were to be fined in 10/ for 
the first offence, 20/ for the second, and to forfeit all their goods, and be impnisoned for hfe, 
upon a third offence Only at the universities they might use 1t m Latin and Greek, 
excepting the office of the communion It was also lawful to use other psalms or prayers 
taken out of the Bible, so those in the book were not omtted” This act was vanously 
Tho censure censured by those who dishked 1t Some thought 1t too much, that it was said 
passed upon the book was drawn by the aid of the Holy Ghost But others said this was 
not to be so understood as 1f they had been inspired by extraordinary assistance , 
for then thero had been no room for any correction of what was now done, and therefore it 
was only to be understood in that sensc, as all good motions and consultations are directed 
or assisted by the secrct influences of God’s holy spimt, which do oft help good men, even in 
their imperfect actions, where the good that 1s done 1s justly ascribed to the grace of God 
Others censured it, because 1t was said to be done by umform agreement, though three of the 
bishops that were employcd in the drawing of 1t protested agaist 1t These were the 
bishops of Hereford, Chichester, and Westminster , but these had agreed in the inain parts 
of the work, though in some few particulars they were not satisfied, which made them dissent 
from the whole 

The proviso for the psalms and prayers taken out of the Buble, was for the smging psalms, 
Singing of | Which were translated into verse, and much sung by all who loved the Refor- 
Pealms mation, and were in many places used in churches In the ancient church the 
brought 11 Christians were much exercised in repeating the psalms of David, many had 
them all by heart, and used to be reciting them when they went about their work, and 
those who retired into a monastical course of life, spent many of thei hours in repeating the 
psalter Apollinaris put them in verse, as being easier for the memory Other devout 
hymns caine to be also in use Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Prudentius among the 
Latins, laboured on that argument with the greatest success There were other hymns that 
were not put in verse, the chief of which were, that most ancicnt hymn which we use now 
after the sacrament, and the celebrated Ambrosian hymn that begins Ze Deum Laudamus 
But as when the worship of the departed saints came to be dressed up with much pomp, 
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hymns were also made for their honour, and the Latin tongue, as well as prosody, being 
then much decayed, these came to be cast into rhymes, and were written generally in a 
fantastical cffected style , so now at the Reformation, some poets, such as the times afforded, 
translated David's psalms into verse, and 1t was a sign by which men’s affections to that 
work were everywhere measured, whether they used to sing these or not But as the poctry 
then was low, and not raised to that justness to which it 1s since brought, so this work, 
which then might pass for a tolerable composure, has not been since that time so reviewed 
or changed as perhaps the thing requircd, hence 1t 18 that this piece of divine worship, by 
the meanness of the verse, has not maintained its due esteem Another thing, that some 
thought deserved to be considered 1n such a work, was, that many of the psalms, being such 
as related more specially to Davids victorics, and contamed passages in them not easily 
understood, 1t seemed bettcr to Icave out these, which 1t was not so casy to sing with 
devotion, because the meaning of them either lay Ind, or did not at all concern Christians 

The parliament was adjourned from the 22d of December to the 2d of January On the 

1549 7th of January the commons sent an address to the protector to restore Latimer 
to the bishopric of Worcestcr, but tlus took no effect, for that good old man did 
choose rather to go about and preach, than to engage in a matter of government, being now 
very ancient <A bill was put in by the lords for appointing of parks, and agreed 
to, the earl of Arundel only dissenting , but being sent down to the commons, 1t 
was upon the second reading thrown out, yet not so unanimously but that the house was 
divided about 1t 

On the 4th of February a bill was put im against eating flesh in Lent, and on fasting 
days, 1t was committed to the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Ely, Worcester, 
and Chichester , and sent to the commons on the 16vh, who scnt 1¢ up on the 7th of March, 
with a proviso, to which the lords agreed In the preamble 11 1s said, “* that 
though it 1s clcar by the word of God, that there 13s no day, nor kind of meat, 
purer than another, but that all are m themselves alhk«c , yct many out of 
sensuality had contemned such abstinence as had becn formerly uscd , and since due 
abstinence was a mean to virtuc, and to subduc mons bodics to their soul and spimt, and 
was also neccssary to cncournge the trade of fishing, and for saving of flush, thercfore all 
former laws about fasting and abstimence were to be aftcr the Ist of May rcpcaled, and it 
was enacted, that from the Ist of May nonce should eat flesh on Fiidays, Saturdays, Embcr- 
days, in Lent, o1 any other davs that should be declared fish-days, under several penalties 
A proviso was added for caccpting such as should obtain the kimg’s licence, or werc sick, or 
weak, and that none should be indicted but within threc months after the offence 

Christ had told his disciples, that when he should be taken from them, then they should 
fast Accordingly the prumtive Chnistians used to fast oft, more particularly bcforc the 
anniversary of the Passion of Christ, which ended in a high festivity at Easter Yet this 
was differently obscrved, as to the number of days Some abstained forty days, in imitation 
of Chnist’s fast, others only that week, and othcrs had only an cntire fast from the time of 
Christ’s death till his rcsurrection On these fasts they ate nothing till the evcning, and 
then they ato most commonly herbs and roots Afterwards the Fridays were hept as fasts, 
because on that day Chiist suffered Saturaays were also added in the Roman church, but 
not without contradiction Ember-weeks came in afterwards, being some dys bcfore those 
Sundays, n which orders wure given And a general rule bemg laid down, that every 
Christian i:stival should be preccded by a fast*, thereupon the vigils of holy-days came, 
though not so soon into the number Lut this, with the other good institutions of the 
primitive times, became degenciate, cven im St Austin’s time, religion came to be placed 
m these observances, and anxious rules were made about them Afterwards in the church 
of Rome they were turned into a mockuy, for as on fast-days they dined, which the 
ancients did not, so the use of the most delicious fish, drest in the most exquisite manncr, 
with the richest wines that could be had, was allowed, which made it ridiculous So now 
they resolved to take off the severities of the former laws, and yet to keep up such laws 
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about fasting and abstinence as might be agreeable to ita true end winch is, to subdue the 
fiesh to the spyrit, and not to gratify 1t by a change of one sort of dict mto another, which 
may be,both more delicate and more inflaming _So fond a thing 1s superstition, that 16 will 
help mento deceive themselves by the slightest pretences that can be imagined. 

It was much lamented then, and there 1s as much cause for it still, that carnal men have 
taken advantages from the abuses that were formerly practised, to throw off good and 
profitable institutions since the frequent use of fasting, with ‘prayer and true devotion 
Joined to it, 1s perhaps one of the greatest helps that can be devised, to advance one to a 
spiritual temper of mind, and to promote a holy course of life and the mockery that us 
discernible in the way of some men’s fasting, 1s a very slight excuse for any to lay aside the 
use of that which the Scriptures have so much recommended 

There were other bills put in into both houses, but did not pass One was, for declaring 
Some Bille 2” treason to marry the king’s sisters without consent of the king and his council , 
were rejected Dut it was thought that king Henry's will, disabling them from the succession 

in that case, would be a stronger restraint , and so 1t was laid aside Another 
bill was put 1m for ecclesiastical yurisdiction Great complaints were made of the abounding 
of vices and 1mmoralities, wluch the clergy could neither restrain nor punish, and so they 
had nothing left but to preach against them, which was done by many with great freedom 
In some of these sermons the preachers expressed their apprehensions of signal and speedy 
judgments from heaven, if the people did not repent, but their sermons had no great effect, 
fur the nation grew very corrupt, and this brought on them severe pumshments The 
temporal lords were so jealous of putting power in churchmen’s hands, especially to correct 
those vices of which themselves perhaps were most guilty, that the bill was laid aside 
The pretence of opposing 1t was, that the greatest part of the bishops and clergy 
were still papists in their hearts, so that if power were put into such mens hands, 1 
was reasonable to expect they would employ it chiefly against those who favoured the 
Reformation, and would vex them on that score, though with pretenccs fetched from other 
things 

There was also put into the house of commons a bill for reforming of processes at common 
A dengn for law, which was sent up by the commons to the lords, but 1¢ fell in that house 
digesting the I have seen a large discourse written then upon that argument, in which it 15 
Common Law get forth, that the law of England was a barbarous kind of study, and did not 
intoa Body ead men into a finer sort of learmng, which made the common lawyers to be 
generally so ignorant of forcign mattcrs, and so unable to negotiate in them, therefore it 
was proposed, that the common and statute laws should be in imitation of the Roman law, 
digested into a body under titles and heads, and pyt in good Latin But this was too great 
a dcsign to be sct on or fimshed under an infant king If 1t was then necessary, 1t will be 
readily acknowledged to be much more so now, the volume of our statutes being so much 
swelled since that time, besides the vast number of reports and cases, and the plcadings 
growing much longer than formerly yet whether this 1s a thimg to be much expected or 
desired, I refer 1¢ to the learncd and wise men of that robe 

The only act that remains of tlus session of parliament, about which I shall inform the 
The Adm- reader, 1s the attainder of the admiral The queen dowager that had marred 
ral’s Attain- Jum died in Scptember last, not without suspicion of poison She was a good 
me and virtuous lady, and in her whole life had done nothing unseemly, but the 
marrying lim so indecently, and so soon after the king’s death Thcrc was found among 
her papers a discourse written by her concerning hersclf , intituled, “‘ The Lamentation of a 
Sinner,” which was published by Cccil, who wiit a preface to it In it, she, with great 
sincerity, acknowledges the sinful course of her life for many years, in which she, relying on 
external performances, such as fasts, and pilgrimages, was all that while a stranger to the 
internal and true power of religion which she came afterwards to fecl by the study of the 
Scripture, and the calling upon God for lis holy sprmt She explains clearly the notion she 
had of justification by faith, so that holiness necexsarily followed upon 1t but lamented the 
great scandal given by many gospullers so were all these called who were given to the 
reading of the Scriptures 
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She bemg thus dead, the admiral renewed his addresses to the lady Ehzabeth, but in 
The Queen Ya, for as he could not expect that his brother and the council would consent 
Dowager dy- to 1t, so if he had married her without that, the poambility of succeeding to the 
ing, he court- crown was cut off by king Henry's will And this attempt of his occasioned 
- lees that act to be put m, which was formerly mentioned, for declaring the marrying 
the king’s sisters, without consent of council, to be treason Sceing he could 
not compass that design, he resolved to carry away the king to ns house of Holt in the 
country, and so to displace Ins brother, and to take the government into his own hands 
For this end, he had Jaid in magazines of arms, and listed about ten thousand men 1n several 
places and openly complained, that his brother mtended to enslave the nation, and make 
himeelf master of all, and had therefore brought over those German soldiers He had also 
entered into treaty with several of the nobihty, that envied Ins brother's greatness, and 
were not ill pleased to see a breach between them, and that grown to be irreconcilable To 
these he promised that they should be of the council, and that he would dispose of the king 
in marnage to one of their daughters the person is not named The protector had often 
told him of these things, and warned him of the danger mto which he would throw himself 
by such ways, but he persisted still in Ins designs, though he demed and excused them as 
long as was possible Now hus restless ambition sceming incurable, he was on the 19th of 
January 19 January sent to the Tower The orgmal warrant, signed by all the privy 
‘The Admual council, 1s in the council-book formerly mentioned , where the earl of 
rent tothe Southampton signs with the rest, who was now in outward appearance 
acne reconciled to the protector On the day following the admirals seal of his 
office was sent for, and put into secretary Smith’s hands} And now many things broke out 
against him, and particularly a conspiracy of Ins with sar W Shoanngton, vice-treasurer of 
the mint at Bristol, who was to have furmshed him with 10,000/ and had already coined 
about 10,0007 false moncy, and had chpt a great deal more, to the value of 40,0007 1n all, 
for which he was attaintcd by a process at common law, and that was confirmed in parha- 
ment Fowler also, that waitcd in the privy chamber, with some few othcrs, were sent to 
the Tower many complaints being usually brought against a sinking man, the lord Russel, 
the carl of Southampton, and sccretary Petre, were ordered to receive their examinations 
And thus the business was Ict alone till the 28th of February, im which time his brother did 
again try if it were possible to bring him to a better temper wd as he had, since thcir first 
breach, granted him 8007 a year in land, to gain Ins fricndslnp , 80 mcans were now used to 
persuade him to subnit himself, and to withdraw from court, and from all employment 
But it appeared that nothing could be done to lim that could cure Ins ambition, or the 
hatred he carricd to lng brother And tncrcfore on the 22nd of February, a full report was 
made to the council of all the things that were informed against him , consisting not only 
of the particulars formerly mentioned, but of many foul misdemeanours in the discharge ef 
the admiralty several piratcs being entertaimed by him, who gave lim a share of their 
robberies, and whom he had protected, notwithstanding the complaints made by other 
princes, by wluch the king was in danger of a war from the princes so complaming = The 
ae whole charge consists of Tlirty-three Artichs, which will be found in the 
Number 3] Cllection The particulars, as it 1s cntcrcd im the council-book, were so 
manifestly proved, not only by witnesses, but by Ictters undcr lus own hand, 
that it did not seem possible to deny them Yct he had becn scnt to, and examined by 
some of the council, but refused to make a direct answer to them, or to sign those answers 
that he had mide —_—So 1¢ was ordered, that the next day ul the privy counal, execpt the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and sir John Bakcr, speaker to the house of commons, who was 
engaged to attend in the house, shonld go to the Towcr and cxamine him — On the 23d thie 
lord Chancellor, with the other councillors, went to him and rad the arucles of his charge, 
and earnestly desired him to make plam answers to them, excusing himself where he could, 
and submitting himself im other things and that he would show no obstinacy of mind 
He answered them, that he expected an open tnal, and Ins accusers to be brought face to 
face All the councillors endcavomed to persuade lum to be more tractable, but to no 
purpose At last the lord chanccllor requrcd him on hus allegiance to make Ins answer 
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He desired they would leave the articles with him, and he would consider of them, 
otherwise he would make no answer to them But the councillors resolved not to leave 
them with him on those terms On the 24th of February 1t was resolved in council, that 
the whole board should after dmner acquaint the king with the state of that affair, and 
desire to know of him whether he would have tho law to take place, and since the thing 
had been before the parliament, whether he would Icave it to their determination so tender 
they were of thur young king im a case that concerned his uncle’s hfe But the king had 
begun to discern his seditious temper, and was now much alienated from him 
When the councillors waited on lum, the lord chancellor opencd the matter to the king, 
The Counel and delivered Ins opimon for Icaving 1t to the parliament Then every coun- 
deared the Cillor by himself spake his mind, all to the same purpose Last of all the 
King to refer protector spake, he protested this was a most sorrowful business to him, that 
el ‘© he had used all the means in his power to keep it from coming to this extremity, 
ment _-DUt, were it son or brother, he must prefer his majesty’s safety to them, for he 
weighed his allegiance more than Ins blood and that therefore he was not 
against the request that the other lords had made, and said, if he himself were guilty of 
such offences, he should not think he were worthy of hfe, and the rather because he was of 
all men the most bound to his majesty, and therefore he could not refuse justice The king 
answered them in these words, “ We perceive that there are preat things 
objected and laid to my lord admiral my uncle, and they tend to treason, and 
we perceive that you require but justice to be donc We think it reasonable, 
and we will, that you proceed according to your request * Whuch words (as it 1s marked 
in the council-book) “ cuming so suddenly from lis graces mouth, of his own motion, as the 
lords might well perceive, they were marvellously rejoiced, and give the king most hearty 
praise and thanks yet resolved that some of both houscs should be sent to the admiral, 
before the bill should be put in against lum, to sce what he could or would say” All this 
was done to try if he could be brought to a submission So the lord chancellor, the earls of 
Shrewsbury, Warwick, and Southampton, and sir John Baker, sir Tho Chcyney, and sir 
Anth Denny, were sent to him Ile was long obstinate, but after much persuasion was 
brought to give an answer to the first three articles, wluch will be found in the Collection 
at tho end of the articles and thcn on a sudden he stopt, and bade them be content, for he 
would go no further and no entreatics would work on him, either to answer the rest, or to 
set Ins hand to the answers he had made 
On the 2dth of February the bill was put in for attainting lim, and the peers had been so 
The Bill pase’ accustomed to agrec to such bills nm king Henrys time, that they did easily pass 
odin both it All the judges and the kings council delivered their opmions, that the 
asounte articles were treason Then the evidence was brought, many lords give it so 
fully, that all the rest with one voice consentcd to the bill, only the protector, * for natural 
pity’s sake,” as 1s in the council buok, desired leave to withdraw On the 27th the bill was 
sent down to the commons with a message, that if thcy desired to procecd as the lords had done, 
those lords that had given their evidence in thar own housc, should come down aud declare 
it to the commons but there w1s more opposition made in the house of commons Many 
argued against attaindcrs in absence, and thought 1t an odd way that some pccrs should rise 
up in their places in their own house, and rclate somewhat to the slander of anothcr, and 
that he should be thereupon attainted , therefore 1t was pressud, that 1t might be done by a 
trial, and that the admiral should be brought to the bar, and be heard plcad for limself 
But on the 4th of March a message was sent from the king, that he thought it was not 
necessary to send for the admiral, and that the lords should come down and renew 
before them the evidence they had given in their own house This was done, and so the 
bill was agrecd to by the commons in a full house, judged about four hundred, and there 
were not above ten or twelve that voted in the negative The royal assent was given on 
the 5th of March On the 10th of March the counul resolved to press the king that justice 
might be done on the admiral, and since the case was “so heavy and lamentable to the 
protector,” (so it 1s in the council-book) “though it was also sorrowful to them all, they 
resolved to proceed in it, so that neither the king nor he should be further troubled with it ” 
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After dinner they went to the king, the protector bemg with them. The king said he had 
well observed their proceedings, and thanked them for their great care of his safety, and 
commanded them to proceed in 1¢ without further molesting him or the protector, and 
ended, “I pray you, my lords, do so” Upon this they ordered the bishop of Ely to go to 
the admiral, and to instruct him in the things that related to another life, and to prepare 
him to take patiently his deserved execution And on the 17th of March he having made 
Collection,  Teport to them of his attendance on the admiral, the council signed a warrant for 
Number32 his execution, wluch will be found 1n the Collection, to which both the lord 
Merch 20 = protector and the archbishop of Cantcrbury set thar hands And on the 20th 
dei oe i ne head was cut off What Ins behaviour was on the scaffold I do not 
* D 
Thus fell Tho lord Seymour, lord high admiral of England, a man of high thoughts, of 
Z great violence of temper, and ambitious out of measure Tho protector was 
apa much censured for giving way to his execution, by those who looked only at 
that relation between them, which they thought should have made him still 
preserve him But others who knew the whole series of the affair, saw 1t was scarce 
possible for him to do more for the gaining lus brother than he had done Yet the other 
being a popular notion, that 1t was against nature for one brother to destroy another, was 
more easily entertained by the multitude, who could not penetrate into the mysteries of 
state But the way of proceeding was much condemned, since to attamt a man without 
bringing him to make his own defunce, or to object what he could say to the witnesses that 
were brought against him, was so illegal and unjust, that 1t could not be defended Only 
this was to be said for it, that 1t was a little more rcgular than parliamentary attainders 
had been formerly, for here thu evidence upon which it was founded was given before 
both houses 
One particular seemed a little odd, that Cranmer signed the warrant for ls execution , 
Andon Cran- Which, bemg m a cause of blood, was contrary to the canon law’ In the 
mer’s signing Primitive times churchmen had only the cure of souls lving on them, together 
nin siete with the reconciling of such differences as might othcrwise cnd in suits of law 
ee *" before tho civil courts, which were madc up of infidels When the emmre 
became Christian, these yudgments, which they gave origmally on so chantable 
an account, were by the impcrial laws made to have grcat authorty , but furthcr than these, 
or the care of widows and orphans, they were forbid, both by the counaul of Chalcedon, and 
other lesser councils, to meddle im sccular matters A1nong the endowmcnts made to some 
churches, thre were lands given, where the slaves, according to the Roman law, came within 
the patrimony of these churchcs, and by that law masters hid power of life and death ovir 
their slaves 
In some churches tlus power hid been scvcerely exerciscd, even to maiming and death, 
Lawecauitut which seemed vcry indecent in a churchman Besides, there w1s an appre- 
Churchmen’s hension that some severe churchmen, who were but masters for hf, might be 
meddling 2 ~— more profuse of thc lives of such slavcs, than those that were to transmit tlm to 
Tee of ther famihes Therefore, to prevent the waste thot should be madc in the 
church’s patrimony, 1t was agreed on that churchmcn should not procecd 
capitally against any of their vassils or slaves =And in the confusions that were in Spain, 
the princes that prevailed had appointed priests to be judges, to give the greater reputation 
to their courts This being found much to the prejudice of the church, 1t was decreed in 
the fourth council of Toledo, that pmests who were chosen by Chnst to the mimstry of 
salvation should not judge in capital matters, unlcss the prince should swear to them, that 
he would remit the pumshment, and such as did othcrwise were held guilty of blood- 
shedding, and were to lose their dcgree in the church Ths was soon received over all the 
western church, and arguments were found out afterwards by the canonists to prove the 


* There is a pretty remarkable acconnt of Ins death dangerously, yrkeomelye, horryblye ’? And surely so he 
and behaviour in bishop Latimen’s Fourth Scrmon, Ldié — did, if the letters referred to by him on the scaffold were 
1 p 56, (left out of the following editions) where, amongst genuine, wluch Latimer says he say —ANon Cor 
other things, he says, ‘* He,” (the admiral) ‘' dyed very necr 
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necessity of continuing 1, from David not being suffered to build the temple, since he was 
a man of blood , and from the qualification required by St Paul in a bishop, that he should 
be no striker'—since he seemed to strike, that did 1t either in person, or by one whom he 
deputed to doit But when afterwards Charles the Great, and all the Christian princes i 
the west, gave their bishops great lands and dominions , they obliged them to be in all their 
councils, and to do them such services as they required of them by virtue of their tenures, 
The popes, designing to set up a spintual empire, and to bring all church-lands within it, 
required the bishops to separate themselves from a dependance on their princes, as much as 
1t was possible and these laws formerly made about cases of blood were judged a colour 
good enough why they should not meddle in such trials, so they procured thess cases to be 
excepted But it seems Cranmer thought lus conscience was under no tie from those canons, 
and so judged 1t not contrary to his function to sign that order 

The parhament was on the 14th of March prorogued to the 4th of November, the clergy 
Subsrdies «Waving grantcd the king a subsidy of six slullings in the pound to be paid in 
granted by three years In the preamble of the bill of subsidy they acknowledged the great 
the Clergy — quictness they cnjoyed undcr him, having no Iet nor impediment in the service 
and Laity = of God = But the laity set out ther subsidy with a much fuller preamble of 
the great happiness they had by the true religion of Christ , declaring that they were ready 
to forsake all things rather than Christ , as also to assist the king in the conquest of Scotland, 
which they call a part of his dominion, therefore they give twelvepence in the pound of 
all men’s personal estates to be paid in three years 

But now to look mto matters of religion, there was, immediately after the act of 
uniformity passed, a new visitation, which, 16 18 probable, went in the same 
method that was observed in the former There were two things much com- 
plained of, the one was, that the prcsts read the prayers generally with the 
same tone of vuice that they had used formerly in the Latin service, so that 1¢ was said, 
the people did not understand 1t much better than they had done the Latin formerly This 
I have seen represented in many Ictters , and it was very seriously laid before Cranmer by 
Martin Bucer The course taken in 1¢ was, that in all parish churches the service should 
be read in a plain, audible voice , but that the former way should remain m cathedrals, 
where there were great quires, who were woll acquainted with that tone, and where it agreed 
better with the music that was used in the anthems Yct even there many thought it no 
proper way in the litany, where the greatcst gravity was morc agreeable to such humble 
addrcsses, than such a modulation of the voice, which to those unacquainted with 1t seemed 
hight, and for others that were more accustomed to it, 1t seemed to be rathcr use that had 
reconciled them to it, than the natural decency of the thing, or any fitness in it to advance 
the devotion of their prayers But this was a thing judged of Icss importance 16 was said 
that those who had been accustomcd to read in that voice could not casily alter it, but as 
Some of the those dropt off and dicd others would be put in thor places who would officiate 
old Abuses ma plainer voice Other abuses were more important Some used m the 
continued in communion service many of the old rites, such as kissing the altar, crossing 
the new Ser~ themaclvea, lifting the book from one place to another, brcatling on the bread, 

showing it openly before the distribution, with some other of the old ceremomes 

The people did also continue tho use of thur praying by beads, which was called an 
innovation of Petcr the Hermit in the twelfth century By it ten aves went for one pater 
noster, and the reciting these so off im Latin, had comc to be almost all the devotion of the 
vulgar, and thercfore the people were ordered to leave that unrcasonable way of praying, 
it seoming a most unaccountable thing that the reciting the angel’s salutation to the blessed 
Virgin should be such a Ingh piece of divine worship And that this should be done ten 
times for one praycr to God, looked so hke prefurring the creature to the Creator, that 1t 
was not easy to defund it from an appearance of idolatry The priests were also ordered to 
exhort the people to give to the poor The curates were required to preach and declare the 
catechism, at least every sxth weck And some priests continuing secretly the use of soul 
masses, in which, for avoiding the consure of the law, they had one to communicate with 
them, but had many of these im one day, 1¢ was ordered that there should be no selling of 
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the communion in trentals, and that there should be but one communion in ono church, 
except on Easter-day and Christmas, m which the people coming to the sacrament m 
greater numbers, there should be one sacrament in the morning, and another near noon 
And there being great abuses in churches and churchyards, in which, in the times of popery, 
markets had been held, and bargains made, that was forbid, chiefly in the time of divine 
service or sermon 
These instructions, which the reader will find in the Collection, were given in charge to 
the visitors. Cranmer had also a visitation about the same time, in which the 
Collection, , 
Number 33 4 ticles he gave out are all drawn according to the king’s injunctions By somo 
questions in them, they seem to have been sent out before the parliament met, 
beeause the book of service 1s not mentioned , but the last question save one, being of such 
as contemned marricd priests, and refused to receive the sacrament at their hands, I conceive 
that these were compilcd after the act concerning their marriage was passed, but before the 
feast of Whit-Sunday following, for till then the Common Praycr-book was not to be 
received There were also orders scnt by the council to the bishop of London, to sce that 
there should be no special masses in St Paul’s church, which being the mother-church im the 
chief city of the kingdom, would be an example to all the rest, and that therefore there should 
be only one communion at the great altar, and that at the time when the Ingh mass was 
wont to be celebrated, unless some desired a sacrament in the morning, and then 1¢ was to 
be celebrated at the lngh altar Bonner, who resolved to comply m evcrything, sent the 
council's letter to the dean and residentianies of St Paul's, to see 1t obeyed, and indeed, all 
England over, the book was so universally received, that the visitors did rcturn no complaint 
All received ftomany corner ofthe whole kingdom Only thc lady Mary continued to have mass 
the new Ser- said m her house, of wluch the council being advertised, writ to her to conform 
vice execpt = herself to the laws, and not to cast a reproach on the king’s government , for the 
May dy nearer she was to him in blood, she was to give the better example to others, 
and ber disobcdicnce might encourage others to follow her m that contempt of 
the king’s authority 80 they desrcd he: to send to them her comptrollcr, and Dr Hopton 
her chaplain, by whom she should be more fully advertiscd of the king and council's 
pleasure Upon this she sent one to the emperor to interpose for her, that she mght not be 
forced to anything against her conscience 
At this timc there was a complaint made at the emperor's court of the English ambassador 
sir Philip Hobbly, for using the new Common Praycr-book there to which he 
Biren answered, he was to be obedient to the laws of his own prince and country , and 
kmpcro’s as the emperors ambassador had mass at Ins chapel at London without dis- 
Court noteuf- turbance, though 16 was contrary to the law of England, so he had the same 
fered tousett yeason to expect the hke hberty But the emperor espousing the interest of the 
lady Mary, both Paget (who was sent over ambassador cxtraordinary to him upon his 
coming into Flanders) und Hobbly promised in the king’s name that he should dispense 
with her for some time, as they afterwards declared upon their honours, when the thing was 
further questioned , though the empcror and his ministers pretended, that without any 
qualification 16 was promised that she should enjoy the free exercise of her religion The 
A Treaty of @™Mperor was now grown s0 high with his success m Germany, and that at a 
Marnage for time when a war was coming on with France, that it was not thought advisable 
the Lady to give him any offence There was hkewise a proposition scnt over by him to 
ney the protector and council, for the lady Mary to be married to Alplionso, brother 
Cotton Lib = to the king of Portugal The council entertained 1¢, and though the late king 
Galba B12 jad left lus daughters but 10,000/ a-piece, yet they offered to give with her 
100,000 crowns in money, and 20,000 crowns’ worth of jewels The infant of Portugal was 
about her own age, and offered 20,009 crowns’ jomture But this proposition 
ag ae! fell, on what band I do not know The lady Mary wnt on the 22d of June to 
concerning the council, that she could not obey their late laws, and that she did not esteem 
the new Ser- them Jaws, as made when the king was not of age, and contrary to those made 
ae by her father, which they were all bound by oath to maintam She excused the 
not sending her comptroller (Mr Arundel) and her priest, the one did all her business, so 
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that she could not well be without him, the other was then so ill that he could not travel. 
Upon thie the council sent a peremptory command to these, requiring them to come up, and 
receive their orders The lady Mary wrote a second letter to them on the 27th of June, in 
which she expostulated the matter with the council She said she was subject to none of 
them, and would obey none of the laws they made, but protested great obedience and 
subjection to the king When her officers came to court, they were commanded to declare 
to the lady Mary, that though the king was young 1n person, yet his authority was now as 
great as ever, that those who have his authority and act in his name are to be obeyed, and 
though they as single persons were her humble servants, yet when they met in counal, 
Whorequred they acted in the king’s name, and so were to be considered by all the king’s 
her to obey subyects as if they were the king himself; they had indeed sworn to obey the 
as other Sub late king’s laws, but that could bind them no longer than they were in force , 
jected and being now repealed they were no moro laws, other laws bung made in 
their room there was no exception in the laws, all the king’s subjccts were included in 
them , and for a reformation of religion made when a king was under age, one of the most 
perfect that was recorded in Scrmpture was so carried on, when Josiah was much younger 
than their king was, thercfore they gave them in charge to persuade her grace (for that 
was her title) to be a good example of obedience, and not to encourage peevish and obstinate 
persons by her stiffness But this business was for some time laid aside 

And now tho Reformation was to be carried on to the establishing of a form of doctrine, 
which should contain the chief poimts of religion In order to which, there was this year 
= great mquiry made into many particular opimons, and chiefly concerning the 
of Chrat’s Presence of Christ in the sacrament There was no opinion for which the priests 
Presence in contended more ignorantly and eagerly, and that the people gencrally believed 
theSicrament more blindly and firmly, as 1f a strong belicf were nothing clse but winking very 
examined = hard The priests, because they accounted it the chief support now left of their 
falling dominion, which, bemg kept up, mght m time retrieve all the rest For while it 
was believed that their character qualified them for so strange and mighty a performance, they 
must needs be held in great reverence The people, because they thought they received the 
very flesh of Chnst, and so (notwithstanding our Saviour’s express declaration to the 
contrary, that the flcsh profiteth nothing) looked on those who went about to persuade 
them otherwise, as men that mtended to rob them of the greatest privilege they had And 
therefore 1 was thought necessary to open this fully, before there should be any change 
made im the doctrine of the church 

The Lutherans seemed to agree with that which had been the doctrine of the Greek 
church, that in the sacrament there was both the substance of bread and wine, and Christ’s 
body hkewise Only many of them defended 1t by an opimon that was thought akin to 
the Eutychian heresy, that Ins human nature, by virtue of the union of the Godhead, was 
everywhere , though even in this way 1t did not appear that there was any special presence 
in the sacrament, more than in other things Those of Switzerland had, on the other hand, 
taught that the sacrament was only an institution to commemorate the sufferings of Chnist 
This, because 1t was intelligible, was thought by many too low and mean a thing, and not 
equal to the high expressions that are in the Scripture, of 1ts beng the commmunion of the 
body and blood of Chnst The princes of Germany saw what miscluef was hke to follow 
on the diversity of opinions in explaining the sacrament and as Luther, bemg impatient in 
his temper, and too much given to dictate, took it very ill to see his doctrine so rejected , so 
by the indecent way of writing mm matters of controversy, to which the Germans are too 
much inclined, this difference turned to a direct breach among them The landgrave of 
Hesse had laboured much to have these diversities of opimion laid asleep, since nothing gave 
their common enemies such advantage as their quarrelling among themselves Martin 
Bucer was of 1 moderate temper, and had found a middle opmion in this matter, though not 
so easy to be understood He thought there was more than a remembrance, to wit, a com- 
munication of the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament, that in general a real presence 
ought to be asserted, and that the way of explaining it ought not to be anxiously mquired 
ato and with him Calvin agreed, that 1t was truly the body and blood of Christ, not 
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figuratively, but really present The advantage of these general expressions was, that 
thereby they hoped to have silenced the debates between the German and Helvetian divines, 
whose doctrine came hkewise to be received by many of the cities of the empire, and by 
Guiica the elector Palatino And among Martin Bucer’s papers, I met with an 
Numter °4 OFiginal paper of Luther's (which will be found in the Collection) in which he 
was willing to have that difference thus settled ‘Those of the Augsburg 
confession should dcclare, that im the sacrament there was truly bread and wine, and those 
of the Helvetian confession should declare, that Chmst’s body was truly present, and so 
without any further curiosities in the way of explaining it, 1n which divines might use their 
liberty, the difference should end” But how this came to take no effect, I do not 
understand It was also thought that this way of expressing the doctrine would give least 
offence , for the people were scarce able to bear the opmion of the sacraments bemg only a 
figure but wherein tlus real presence consisted, was not so easy to be made out Some 
explained 1t more intelhgibly m a scnsc of law that in the sacrament there was a rcal 
application of the merit of Chnist’s death, to those who reccived 1t wortluly so that Chnst 
as crucificd was rcally present , and these had tlns to say for themselves, that the words of 
the institution do not call the elements simply Christ’s body and blood, but his body broken, 
and his blood shed, and that thercfore Chnst was really present, as he was crucified, so that 
the importance of rcally was effictually Others thought all ways of explainmg the manner 
of the presence were needless curiosities, and apt to beget diftercnces , that therefore the 
doctrine was to be established in general words, and to save the labour both of explaining 
and understanding 1t, 16 was to be cstcemcd a mystery This seems to have been Bucer’s 
opinion, but Peter Martyr inclined morc to the Ielvetians 
There were public disputations held this year both at Oxford and Cambridge upon this 
Public Dispn- Matter At Oxford the popish party did so encourage thcmsclves by the 
tations about indulgence of the government, and the gentleness of Cranmer s temper, that they 
” became upon tlus head insolent out of measure Peter Martyr had read 1n the 
chair concermng the presence of Christ in the sacramcnt, which he explained according to 
the doctrine of the [Iclvetiwn churches Dr Smith did upon this resolve to contradict him 
openly in the schools, and challenge him to dispute on these points and had brought many 
tluther who should by their clamours and applauses run him down, yct this was not so 
Anti Oxon secretly laid, but a fiiend of Peter Martyr's brought him word of it before he 
had come from his housc, and persuaded lim not to go to the schools that day, 
and so disappoint Smith But he Jooked on that as so mean a thing, that he would by no 
means comply with it So he went to the divinity schools, on his way one brought him a 
challenge from Smith to dispute with nm concermng the Eucharst IIe went on and 
took Ins place in the chair, where he behaved himself with an equal measure of courage and 
discretion he gravely checked Smith’s presumption, and said, he did not decline a dispute , 
but was resolved to have his reading that day, nor would he engage in a public dispute 
athout leave from the king’s counul upon this a tumult was like to rise, so the vice 
chancellor sent for them before him YTPecter Martyr said he was ready to defind everything 
that he had read in the chair, in a dispute but he would manage it only in Scripture terms, 
and not in the terms of the schools 
This was the beating the popish doctors out of that which was their chief strength , for 
they had little other learning, but a sleight of tossing some arguments from hand to hand, 
with a gibberish kind of language, that sounded like somewhat that was sublime , but had 
really nothiag under 1t By constant practice they were very nimble at this sort of leger- 
demain, of which both E1:asmus and sir Thomas More, with the other learned men of that 
age, had made such sport, that 1¢ was become sufficiently mdiculous , and the protestants 
lad hold on that advantage which such great authorities gave them to disparage it They 
set up another way of disputing, from the original text of the Scmpture m Greek and 
Hebrew, which seemed a more proper thing m matters of divimty than the metaphysical 
language of the schoolmen 
This whole matter being referred to the privy council, they appointed some delegates to 
hear and preside in the disputation, but Dr Smith being brought in some trouble, either 
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for this tumult or upon some other account, was forced to put in sureties for his good 
behaviour he demring that he might be discharged of any further prosecution, made the 
most humble submission to Cranmer that was possible, and being thereupon set at liberty, 
he fled out of the kingdom, it 18 said he went first to Scotland, and from thence to 
Flanders But not long after this Peter Martyr had a disputation before the commussioners 
sent by the king, who were the bishop of Lincoln, Dr Cox, then chancellor of the untversity,/ 
and some others, in which Tresham, Chadsey, and Morgan disputed against these thre 
propositions, ‘‘ 1 In the sacrament of thanksgiving there 1s no transubstantiation of bread 
and wine in the body and blood of Christ 2 The body or blood of Christ 1s not carnally 
or corporally in the bread and wine, nor, as others use to say, under the bread and wine 
3 The body and blood of Chnst are united to the bread and wine sacramentally ” Ridley 
was sent also to Cambridge, with some others of the king’s commissioners, where on the 20th, 
24th, and 27th of June, there were public disputations on these two positions 

“© Transubstantiation cannot be proved by the plain and manifest words of Scripture, nor 
can it be neccssarily collected from 1f, nor yet confirmed by the consent of the ancient 
fathers 

‘In the Lord’s supper there 1s none other oblation and sacrifice, than of a remembrance of 
Chnst’s death, and of thanksgiving ” 

Dr Madew defended these, and Glyn, Landale, Sedgwick, and Young, disputed against 
them the first day , and the second day Glyn defended the contrary propositions, and Peru, 
Grindal, Gest, and Pilkington, disputed against them On the third day the dispute went 
on, and was summed up in a learned determination by Ridley against the corporal presence 
There had been also a long disputation in the parhament on the same subject , but of this 
we have nothing remaining, but what king Edward writ m Ins Journal Ridley had, by 
reading Bertram’s Book of the body and blood of Christ, been first set on to examine well 
the old opsmon concerning the presence of Christ's very flesh and blood in the sacrament, 
and wondering to find that in the ninth century that opinion was so much controverted, and 
so learnedly writ against by one of the most esteemed men of that age, began to conclude, 
that 1¢ was none of the ancient doctrines of the church, but lately brought in, and not fully 
received till after Bertram’s age Ie communicated the matter with Cranmer, and they set 
themselves to examine 1¢ with more than ordinary care Cranmer afterwards gathered all 
the arguments about 1t mto the book which he wnt on that subject, to which Gardiner sct 
out an answer under the disguised name of Marcus Constantius , and Cranmer replicd to it 
I shall offer the reader in short the substance of what was in these books, and of the 
arguments used in the disputations, and im many other books which were at that time 
written on this subject 

Chnst in the institution took bread, and gave it So that his words, “This 1s my 
The manner body,” could only be meant of the bread Now the bread could not be his 
of the Pre- body literally He himself also calls the cup, “‘ The fruit of the vine” St Paul 
oe a calls it, ‘‘ The bread that we break, and the cup that we bless,” and speaking 
to the Sonp- of it after 1t was blessed, calls it, “* That bread and that cup” For the reason 
ture of that expression, “ This 1s my body,” 1t was considered that the disciples, to 
whom Christ spoke thus, were Jews, and that they being accustomed to the Mosaical nites, 
must needs have understood his words in the same sense they did Moses’s words, concerning 
the Pascal Lamb, which 1s called the Lord’s Passover It was not that literally, for the 
Lord’s Passover was the angels passing by the Israelites when he smote the first-born of the 
Egyptians , so the Lamb was only the Lord's Passover, as 1¢ was the memorial of it, and 
thus Christ substituting the Eucharist to the Pascal Lamb, used such an expression, calling 1t 
his body, in the same manner of speaking as the Lamb was called the Lord’s Passover This 
was plain enough, for his disciples could not well understand him m any other sense than 
that to which they had been formerly accustomed In the Scmpture many such figurative 
expressions occur frequently In baptism, the other sacrament instituted by Christ, he 1s 
said to baptise with the Holy Ghost and with fire , and such as are baptised are said to put 
on Christ, which were figurative expressions As also in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, the cup 1s called “the New Testament in Christ’s blood,” which 1s an expression 
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full of figure. Farther 1t was observed, that that sacrament was instituted for a remem- 
brance of Christ, and of his death , which implied that he was to be absent at the time when 
he was to be remembered Nor was 1t simply said, that the elements were lis body and 
blood , but that they were his body broken, and his blood shed, that 1s, they were these as 
suffering on the cross , which as thev could not be understood literally, for Christ did ineti- 
tute this sacrament before he had suffered on the cross, so now Christ must be present 
in the sacrament, not as glomfied in heaven, but as suffering on his cross From those 
places where 1t 1 said that Christ 1s in Heaven, and that he 1s to continue there, they argued 
that he was not to be any more upon earth And those words in the 6th of St John, of 
“ eating Christ’s ficsh, and drinking his blood,” they said were to be understood not of the 
sacrament , since many receive the sacrament unworthily, and of them 1t cannot be said 
that they have eternal life in them, but Christ there said of them that received him in the 
sense that was meant in that chapter, that all that did so eat his flesh had eternal hfe 
in them, therefore these words can only be understood figuratively of receiving him by 
faith, as himself there explains 1t and so in the end of that discourse, finding some were 
startled at that way of expressing himself, he gave a key to the whole, when he said “ Ins 
words were spirit and life, and that the flesh profited nothing, 1¢ was the spimt that quickened ” 
It was ordinary for him to teach in parables, and the receiving of any doctrine, being oft 
expressed by the prophets by the figure of eating and dmnking, he upon the occasion of the 
people's coming to him after he had fed them with a few loaves, did discourse of their 
believing, in these dark expressions , which did not seem to rclate to the sacramcnt, since 1¢ 
was not then instituted They also argued from Chnist’s appealing to the senses of his 
hearers, 1n lis mnracles, and cspecially in lis discourses upon his resurrection, that the 
testimony of sense was to be received, where the object was duly applied, and the sense not 
vitiated They also alleged natural reasons against a body’s bemg in more places than one, 
or being in a place in the mannor of a spirit, so that the substance of a complete body 
could be in a crumb of bread or drop of wine and argued, that since the elements, after 
consecration, would nounsh, nnght putrify, or could be poisoned, these things clearly evinced, 
that the substance of bread and wine remained im the sacrament 
From this they went to examine the ancient fathers Some of them called 1t bread and 
wine, others said 1t nourished the body, as Justin Martyr , others, that 1t was 
digested in the stomach, and went into the draught, as Omgen Some called it 
a figure of Chnsts body, so Tertullian, and St Austin, others called the 
elements types and signs, so almost all the ancient Liturgics, and the Greek fathers 
generally In the creeds of the church 1t was professed, that Christ still sat on the mght 
hand of God , the fathers argued from thence, that he was in heaven, and not on earth And 
the Marciomtes, and other heretics, denying that Chnst had a true body, or did really suffcr, 
the fathers appealed in that to the testimony of sense, as mnfalhble And St Austin giving 
rules concerning figurative specches mm Scripture, one 18 this, that they must be taken 
figuratively, where 1n the literal sense the thing were a crime , which he applies to these 
words of eating Christ's flesh, and drmking his blood But that on which they put the 
stress of the whole cause, as to the doctrine of the fathers, was the reasoning that they used 
against the Eutychians, who said that Chnist’s body and human nature was swallowed up 
by bis divimty The Eutyclans, arguing from the eucharists being called Christ's body 
and blood, im which they said Chnst’s presence did convert the substance of the bread and 
wine into his own flesh and blood, so in hke manncr, said they, his godhead had con- 
verted the manhood into itself, against this, Gelasius bishop of Rome, and Theodoret, one 
of the Icarnedest fathers of his age, argue in plan words, that the substance of the bread and 
wine remained as it was formerly, in its own naturc and form, and from their opimion of 
the presence of Christ’s body in it without converting the elements, they turned the argu- 
ment to show how the divine and human nature can be together in Chnst, without the one’s 
bemg changed by the other Petcr Martyr had brought ovcr with him the copy of a letter 
of St Chrysostome’s, which he found i a manuscript at Florence, wmtten to the same 
and on the same argument which was the more remarkable, because that 
Chrysostome had said higher things in his sermons and commentaries concerning Christ's 
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bemg present in the sacrament, than any of all the fathers, but st appeared by this letter, 
that those high expressions were no other than rhetorical figures of speech to beget a great 
reverence to this institution, and from hence 1t was reasonable to judge that such were the 
‘hke expressions in other fathers, and that they were nevertheless of Chrysostome’s mind 
touching the presence of Christ in this sacrament That Epistle of his does he still unpub- 
lished, though a very learned man, now im France, has procured a copy of 1t but those of 
that church know the consequence that the printing of 1t would have, and, so 1¢ seems, are 
¥esolved to suppress it if they can From all these things 1t was plain that though the 
fathers believed there was an extraordinary virtue in the sacrament, and an unaccountable 
presence of Christ in it, yet they thought not of transubstantiation nor anything like if 
But when darkness and ignorance crept into the church, the people were apt to believe 
anything that was incredible , and were willing enough to support such opinions as turned 
religion into external pageantry The priests also knowing little of the Scnptures, and 
bemg only or cluefly conversant m those writings of the ancients that had highly extolled 
the sacrament, came generally to take up the opinion of the corporal presence, and being 
#oon apprehensive of the great esteem 1t would bring to them, chenshed 1t much In the 
ninth century Bertram, Rabanus Maurus, Amalarius, Alcuinus, and Joannes Scotus, all wnt 
&gainst it mor were any of them censured or condemned for these opimons It was 
plainly and strongly contradicted by some homilies that were in the Saxon tongue, m 
‘which not a few of Bertram’s words occur particularly in that which was to be read 1n the 
churches on Easter-day But in the eleventh or twelfth century 1t came to be universally 
received , as indeed anything would have been that much advanced the digmty of priest- 
hood And :1t was farther advanced by pope Innocent III , and so established in the fourth 
council of Lateran, that same council, in which the rooting out of heretics, and the pope's 
‘power of deposing heretical princes, and giving their dominions to others, were also decreed 
But there was another curious remark made of the progress of this opinion When the 
doctrine of the corporal presence was first received in the Western church, they believed 
that the whole loaf was turned into one entire body of Jesus Christ , so that m the distri- 
bution one had an eye, a nose, or an ear, another a tooth, a finger, or a toe, a third a collop, 
or a piece of tripe, and this was supported by pretended miracles suited to that opinion, 
for sometimes tlie host was said to bleed, parts of 1t were also said to be turned to pieces of 
flesh This continued to be the doctrine of the church of Rome for near three hundred 
years It appears clearly in the renunciation which they made Berengarius swear But 
when the schoolmen began to form the tenets of that church by more artificial and subtle 
rules, as they thought 1t an ungentle way of treating Christ to be thus mangling his body, 
and cating 1t up in gobbets, so the maxims they set up about the extension of matter, and of 
the manner of spinits filling a space, made them think of a more decent way of explaiming 
this prodigious mystery They taught that Chmst was so in the host and chalice, that 
there was one entire body in every crumb and drop, so that the body was no more broken, 
but upon every breaking of the host, a new whole body flew off from the other parts, which 
yet remained an entire body, notwithstanding their dimmution And then the’ former 
miracles, being contrary to this conceit, were laid aside, and new ones invented, fitted for 
this explanation, by which Chnist's body was believed present after the manner of a spirit 
It was given out, that he sometimes appeared as a child all in rays upon the host, sometimes 
with angels about him, or sometimes in his mother’s arms And that the senses might give 
as little contradiction as was possible, instead of a loaf they blessed then only wafers, which 
are such a shadow of bread as might more easily agrce with their doctnne of the accidents 
of bread being only present and lest a larger measure of wine might have encouraged the 
people to have thought 1t was wine still, by the sensible effects of it, that came also to be 
denied them 
This was the substance of the arguments that were mn those wntings But an opmion 
that had been so gencrally received, was not of a sudden to be altered Therefore they 
went on eclowly in discussing it, and thereby did the better dispose the people to receive 
what they intended afterwards to establish concerning it And this was the state of 
religion for this year / 
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At this tame there were many anabaptists in several parts of England They were 
Proceedings generally Germans, whom the revolutions there had forced to change their seats 
against Ana- Upon Luther's first preaching in Germany, there arose many, who building on 
beptsts. some of his principles, carried things much further than he did The chief 
foundation he laid down was, that the Scripture was to be the only rule of Christians 
Upon this many argued, that the mysteries of the Trinity, and Chnst’s imcarnation and 
sufferings, of the fall of man, and the aids of grace, were indeed philosophical subtleties, and 
only pretended to be deduced from Scripture, as almost all opmons of religion were , and 
therefore they reyected them Among these, the baptism of infants wasone They held 
that to be no baptism, and so were rebaptized but from this, which was most taken notice 

Of whom of, as being a visible thing, they carried all the general name of anabaptists 
there were Of these there were two sorts most remarkable The one was of those who only 
two sorts = thought that baptism ought not to be given but to those who were of an age 
eapable of instruction, and who did earnestly demre 1t This opmmon they grounded on the 
silence of the New Testament about the baptism of children, they observed, that ou 
Saviour commanding the apostles to baptize, did join teaching with 1t, and they said, the 
great decay of Chnistianity flowed from this way of making children Christians before they 
understood what they did These were called the gentle or moderate anabaptists But 
others who carried that name, demed almost all the principles of the Chnstian doctrine, and 
were men of fierce and barbarous tempers They had broke out into a general revolt over 
Germany, and raised the war called the Rustic War, and possessing themselves of 
Munster, made one of their teachers, John of Leyden, ther king, under the title of the 
King of the New Jerusalem Some of them set up a fantastical unintelligible way of 
talking of religion, which they turned all into allegories these being Joined in the common 
name of anabaptists with the other, brought them also under an 111 character 

On the 12th of Apnl there was a complaint brought to the council, that with the strangers 
that were come into England, some of that persuasion had come over, and were disseminating 
Rot Pat thew errors, and making proselytes so a commission was ordered for the arch- 
Par 6 3 bishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Ely, Worcester, Westminster, Chichester, 
Rog Lincoln, and Rochester, sr William Petre, sr Tho Smith, Dr Cox, Dr May, 
and some others, three of them bemg a quorum, to cxamine and search after all anabaptists, 
heretics, or contemners of the Common Prayer They were to endeavour to reclaim them, 
to enjoin them penance, and give them absolution or if they were obstinate, to excom- 
municate and impnson thom, and to deliver them over to the secular power to be farther 
proceeded against Some tradesmen in London were brought before these commissioners in 
May, and were persuaded to abjure their former opinions, which were, “ that a man 
regenerate could not sin, that though the outward man sinned, the inward man sinned 
not, that there was no trimty of persons, that Christ was only a holy prophet, and not at 
all God, that all we had by Christ, was that he taught us the way to heaven, that he 
took no flesh of the Virgin, and that the baptism of infants was not profitable” One of 
those who thus abyured was commanded to carry a faggot next Sunday at St Paul's, where 
there should be a sermon setting forth his heresy But there was another of these extreme 
obstinate, Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of Kent ‘She demed that Christ was 
truly incarnate of the Virgin, whose flesh being sinful, he could take none of 1t, but the 
word by the consent of the mward man im the Virgin, took flesh of her,” thcse were her 
words They took much pains about her, and had many conferences with her, but she 
‘was so extravagantly conceited of her own notions, that she rejected all they said with 
scorn, whereupon she was adjudged an obstinate heretic, and so left to the secular power , 

the sentence against her will be found in the Collection Tus being returned to 
nana the council, the good king was moved to sign a warrant for burning her, but 
could not be prevailed on to do it, he thought 1t a piece of cruelty too hke that 
which they had condemned in papists, to burn any for their consciences And in a long 
discourse he had with sir John Cheke he seemed much confirmed in that opmion Cranmer 
was employed to persuade him to sign the warrant He argued from the law of Moses, by 
which blasphemers were to be stoned, he told the king he made a great difference between 
BD2 
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errors in other points of divinity, and those which were directly against the Apostles’ Creed , 
that these were impieties against God, which o prince, as being God's deputy, ought to 
punish , as the king’s deputies were obliged to pumsh offences against the king’s person 
These reasons did rather silence than satisfy the young king, who still thought 1t a hard 
thing (as in truth 1t was) to proceed so severely 1n such cases, so he sct his hand to the 
warrant, with tears in lis tyes, saying to Cranmer, that if he did wrong, since 1t was m 
submission to lis authority, he should answer for 1t to God This struck the archbishop 
with much horror, so that he was very unwilling to have the sentence executed And both 
he and Ridley took the woman then in custody to their houses, to see if they could persuade 
ler But she continued, by jecrs and other insolences, to carry herself so contemptuously, 
yore that at last the sentence was executed on her, the second of May the next year, 
fist bunt shop Scory preaching at her burning , she carried herself then as she had done 
in the former parts of her process, very indecently, and m the end was burnt 
Tlis action was much censured, as being contrary to the clemency of the gospel, and was 
made oft use of by the papists, who said 1t was plain that the reformers were only against 
burning, when they were in fear of it themselves The woman's carriage made her be looked 
on as a frantic person, fitter for bedlam than a stake People had generally believed that 
all the statutes for burning heretics had been repealed , but now, when the thing was better 
considered, it was found that the burmng of heretics was done by the common law, so that 
the statutes made about 1t were only for making the conviction more easy, and the repealing 
the statutes did not take away that which was grounded on a writ at common law To 
end all this matter at once, two years after this, one George Van Pare, a Dutchman, being 
accused for saying that God the Father was only God, and that Christ was not very God, 
he was dealt with long to abyure, but would not so on the 6th of April 155], 
Barat he wus condemned im thc same manner that Joan of Kent was, and on the 25th 
of April was burnt in Smithfield He suffered with great constancy of mind, 
and kissed the stake and faggots that were to burn him Of this Pare I find a popish 
writer saying, that he was a man of most wonderful strict life, that he used not to eat above 
once in two days, and before he did eat would lie some time m his devotion prostrate on the 
ground All this they made use of to lessen the credit of those who had suffcred formerly , 
for 1f was said, they saw now that men of harmless lives might be put to death for heresy, 
by the confession of the reformers themselves and 1m all the books published im” queen 
Mary's days, justifying her severity against the protestants, these mstances were always 
Tis was made use of, and no part of Cranmer’s life exposed him more than tlis did It 
much con- was said hoe had consented both to Lambert’s and Anne Askew’s death, in the 
ae former reign, who both suffered for opimions which he himself held now, and he 
had now procured the dcath of these two persons, and when he was brought to suffer 
himeelf afterwards 1t was called a just retaliation on him One thing was certain, that what 
he did in this matter flowcd from no cruelty of temper in him, no man being further from 
that black disposition of mind, but it was truly the effect of those principles by which he 
governed himself 
For the other sort of anabaptists, who only denied infants baptism, I find no severities 
Disputes con. USed to them, but several books were written against them, to which they 
cernng the wrote some answers It was said that Chnst allowed little children to be 
Bipusm of — brought to him, and said, of such was the kingdom of heaven, and blessed them 
poe now if they were capable of the kingdom of heaven, they must be regenerated, 
for Christ said none but such as were born of water and of the Spint could enter ito it 
St Paul had algo called the children of believing parents holy, which scemed to relate to 
such a consecration of them as was made in baptism And baptism being the seal of 
Christians, in the room of circumcision among the Jews, 1t was thought the one was as 
applicable to children as the other And one thing was observed, that the whole world in 
that age having been baptized in their infancy, if that baptism was nothing, then there were 
none truly baptized in being , but all were in the state of mere nature now it did not scem 
nasonable that men who were not baptized themselves should go and baptize others, and 
therefore the first heads of that scct, not beng mghtly baptized themselves, seemed not to 
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act with any authority when they went to baptize others The practice of the church, so 
early begun, and continued without dispute for so many ages, was at least a certain 
confirmation of a thing which had (to speak moderately) so good foundations in Scripture 
for the lawfulness, though not any peremptory, but only probable proof for the practice of 1t 

These are all the errors in opinion that I find were taken notice of at tins time There 
The Doctnne W2S another sort of people, of whom all the good men in that age made grvat 
of Predestins- complaints Some there were called Gospellers, or Readers of the Gospcl, who 
tion much = wore a scandal to the doctrine they professed In many scrmons I have oft mut 
ee with severe expostulations with these, and heavy denunciations of yudgments 
against them But I do not find anything objected to them, as to their belief, save only 
that the doctrine of predestination having been generally taught by the reformers, many of 
this sect began to make strange inferences from it, reckoning, thot since everything was 
decreed, and the decrees of God could not be frustrated, therefore men were to leave thcm- 
selves to be carned by these decrees Thuis drow some into great impiety of life, and others 
into desperation The Germans soon saw the ill effucts of this doctrine Luther changed 
his mind about it, and Melancthon openly writ against 1t and since that time the whole 
stream of the Lutheran churches has run the other way But both Calvin and Bucer woe 
still for maintaining the doctrine of these decrees , only they warned the people not to thnk 
much of them, since they were secrets which men could not penctrate into, but they did not 
so clearly show how these consequences did not flow from such opmions Hoop r, and 
many other good writers, did often dehort people from entering into thesc cuniosities , and a 
caveat to that same purpose was put afterwards into the article of the Church about predesti- 
nation 

One ill effect of the dissoluteness of people's manners broke out violently this summer, 
mamiiaas occasioned by the inclosing of lands Whnle the monastencs stood, there were 
England great numbers of people maintained about thesc houses , their lands were casily 

let out, and many were relicved by them But now thc numbers of the people 

increased much, marriage being universally allowcd , they also had more time than formerly, 
by the abrogation of many holy-days, and the putting down of processions and pilgrimages , 
so that as the numbers increased, they hid moro time than they knew how to bestow 
Those who bought in the church-lands, as they everywhcre raised thew rents, of which old 
Latimer made grcat complaints in one of Ins court sermons, so they resolved to inclose their 
grounds, and turn them to pasture, for tradu was then msing fast, and corn brought not in 
so much money as wool did Their flocks also being kept by fiw persons in grounds so 
inclosed, the landlords themselves enjoyed the profit which formerly the tenants made out of 
thei estates and so thev intended to force them to serve about them at any such rates as 
they would allow By this mcans the commons of England saw they were lke tu be 
reduced to great mscry ‘This was much complained of, and several httle books were 
written about 1t Some proposed a sort of agrarian law, that none might have farms above 
a set value, or flocks above a set number of two thousand sheep , which proposal I find the 
young king was much taken with, as will appear im one of the discourses he wrote with lis 
own hand It was also represented that there was no care tahen of the educating of youth, 
except of those who were bred for ILcarning , and many things were proposcd to concct this, 
but in the mean time the commons saw the gentry were hke to reduce thei to a very low 
condition 

The psotector seemed much concerncd for the commons, and oft spoke against tlie 
oppression of landlords He was naturally just and compassionate, and so did heartily 
espouse the cause of the poor people, wluich made the nobility and gentry hate him much 
The former ycar, the commons about Ilampton-Court petitioned the protector and council, 
complaining, that whereas the late king 1n his sickness had inclosed a park there, to divert 
himself with private easy game, the decr of that park did overlay the country, and it was a 
great burden to them, and therefore they desired that 1t might be disparked The council 
considering that 1t was so near Windsor, and was not uscful to the king, but a charge rathicz, 
ordered it to be disparked, and thc deer to be carried to Windsor, but with this proviso, 
that if the king when he came of age desired to have a park there, what they did should be 
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Nio prejudice to him. There was also a commusson issued out to inquire about inclosures 
and farms, and whether those who had purchased the abbey-lands kept hospitality, te which 
they were bound by the grants they had of them, and whether they encouraged husbandry. 
But I find no effect of this And indeed there seemed to have been a general design among 
the nobility and gentry to bring the infemor sort to that low and servile state to which the 
peasants in many other kingdoms are reduced In the parliament an act was carried in the 
house of lords for imparking grounds, but was cast out by the commons, yet gentlemen 
‘went on everywhere taking their lands into thew own hands, and inclosing them 

In May the commons did mise first in Wiltshire, where sr Wilham Herbert gathered 
Many are some resolute men about him, and dispersed them, and slew some of them. 
easily quot- Soon after that, they rose in Sussex, Hampshire, Kent, Gloucestershire, Suffolk, 
ed Warwickshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Leicestershire, Worcestershire, and Rutland- 
shire , but by fair persuasions the fury of the people was a little stopped till the matter 
should be represented to the council The protector said, he did not wonder the commons 
were in such distempers, they being so oppressed , that 1t was easier to die once than to 
perish for want , and therefore he set out a proclamation, contrary to the mind of the whole 
council, against all new inclosures , with another, indemnifying the people for what was past, 
so they carried themselves obediently for the future Commussions were also sent every- 
where, with an unlimited power to the commissioners, to hear and determine all causes 
about inclosures, highways, and cottages The vast power these commissioners assumed 
‘was much complained of, the landlords said 1t was an invasion of their property, to subject 
them thus to the pleasure of those who were sent to examine the matters, without proceeding 
in the ordinary courts according to law The commons being encouraged by the favour they 
heard the protector bore them, and not able to govern their heat, or stay for a more peace- 
able issue, did rise again, but were anew quieted Yet the protector being opposed much 
by the council, he was not able to redress this grievance so fully as the people hoped Som 
Oxfordshire and Devonshire they rose again, and also in Norfolk and Yorkslure Those in 
Oxfordshire were dissipated by a force of fifteen hundred men, led against them by the lord 
Gray Some of them were taken and hanged by martial law, as being in a state of war, 
the greatest part ran home to their dwellings 

In Devonshire the insurrection grow to be better formed , for that county was not only 
But those of {2% from the court, but 1t was generally inclined to the former superstition, and 
Devonshire many of the old priests ranin among them They came together on the 10th 
grew formi- of June, beng Whit-Sunday, and in a short time they grew to be ten thousand 
a“ strong At court if was hoped this might be as easily dispersed as the other 
risings were, but the protector was against running into extremities, and so did not move 
so specdily as the thing required He, after some days, at last sent the lord Russel with a 
small force to stop their proceedings And that lord, remembering well how the duke of 
Norfolk had with a very small army broken a formidable rebellion in the former reign, 
hoped that time would hkewise weaken and disunite these, and therefore he kept at some 
distance, and offered to receive their complaints, and to send them to the council But these 
delays gave advantage and strength to the rebels, who were now led on by some 
gentlemen Arundel of Cornwall being in chief command among them, and im answer to 
the lord Russel, they agreed on fifteen articles,* the substance of which was as follows 


““} That all the general councils, and the decrees of their forefathers should be 
cos: observed 
mands -” “2 hat the act of the Six Articles should be again in force 

“3 That the mass should be in Latin, and that the pnests alone should 

receive 

“*4 That the sacrament should be hanged up, and worshipped, and those who refused 
to do at should suffer as heretics 

“*§ That the sacrament should only be given to the people at Easter in one kind 

**6. That baptism should be done at all times 


* Before this they drew up their demands in seven articles —Srayrs’s Conzzcr 
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. “7 That holy bread, holy water, and palms, be again used, and that images be set up, 
with all the other ancient ceremonies 

“8. That the new service should be laid aside, since 1¢ was hike a Christmas game and 
the old service again should be used with the procession in Latin 

“¢9, That all preachers in their sermons, and priests in the mass, should pray for the souls 
in purgatory 7 

*©10 That the Bible should be called in, since otherwise the clergy could not easily con- 
found the heretics 

“©J). That Dr Moreman, and Crisp, should be sent to them, and put in their livings 

“© 12. That cardinal Pole should be restored, and made of the king's council 

“13 That every gentleman might have only one servant for every hundred marks of 
yearly rent that belonged to him 

“14 That the half of the abbey and church-lands should be taken back, and restored to 
two of the chief abbeys in every county and all the church-boxes for seven years should be 
given to such houses, that so devout persons might live in them, who should pray for the 
king and the commonwealth 

“15 And that for thew particular grievances, they should be redressed, as Humphrey 
Arundel and the mayor of Bodmin should mform the king, for whom they desired a safe- 
conduct ” 


These articles being sent to the council, the archbishop of Canterbury was ordered to draw 

Cranmer 2" answer to them, which I have seen corrected with his own hand The sub- 
drew an an- Stance of it was, that their demands were imsolent, such as were dict ited to 
swertothem them by some seditious pnests they did not know what general councils had 
oS Col decreed , nor was there anything in the church of England contrary to them, 

we though many things had been formerly received which were so and for the 

decrees, they were framed by the popes to enslave the world, of which he gave several 
ynstances 

For the Six Articles, he says, they had not been carried in parliament if the late king 
had not gonc thither im person, and procured that act, and yet of his own accord he 
slackened the execution of 1t 

To the third, It was strange that they did not desire to know in what terms they wor- 
shipped God, and for the mass, the ancient canons required the people to communicate in 
it, and the prayers 1n the office of the mass did still imply that they were to do 1t 

For the hanging up and adoring the host, 1t was but lately set up by pope Innocent, and 
Honoris, and in some places 1t had never been received 

For the fifth, The ancient church received that sacrament frequently and in both 
kinds 

To the mxth, Baptism in cases of necessity was to be admimstered at any time but out 
of these cases 1t was fit to do 1¢ solemnly , and in the ancient church 1t was chiefly done on 
the eves of Easter and Whit-Sunday, of which usages some footsteps remained still in the 
-old offices 

To the seventh, These were late superstitious devices images were contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, first set up for remembrance, but soon after made objects of worship 

To the eighth, The old service had many ludicrous things in 1t, the new was simple and 
grave, if it appeared mdiculous to them, it was as the gospel was long ago, foolishness to 
the Greeks, 

To the ninth, The Scriptures say nothing of it, 16 was a superstitious invention dero- 
gatory to Christ's death 

To the tenth, The Scrmptures arc the word of God, and the readiest way to confound that 
which 1s heresy indeed 

To the eleventh, These were ignorant, superstitious, and deceitful persons 

To the twelfth, Pole had been attainted in parlament for his spiteful writings and doings 
against the late king 

To the thirteenth, It was foolish and unreasonable, one servant could not do a man’s 
business, and by this, many servants would want employment 
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To the fourteenth, This was to rob the king, and those who had these lands of hun, and 
would be a means to make so foul a rebellion be remembered 1n their prayers 

To the, fifteenth, These were notorious traitors, to whom the king’s council was not to 
submit themselves 

After this they grew more moderate, and sent eight articles. 1 Concerning baptism 
Theymade 2 About confirmation 3 Of the mass 4 For reserving the host 5 For 
new De- holy bread and water 6 For the old service* 7 For the angle lives of 
=e priests 8 For the Six Articles, and concluded, God save the king, for they 
were his, both body and goods To thus there was an answer sent in the king’s name on 
the 8th of July (so long did the treaty with them hold), in which, after expres- 
sions of the king’s affection to his people, he taxes their msing 1n arms against 
him their king as contrary to the laws of God he tells them, that they are 
abused by their priests, as in the instance of baptism, which according to the book might, 
necessity requiring it, be done at all times, that the changes that had been set out were 
made after long and great consultation, and the worship of this church, by the advice of 
many bishops and learned men, was reformed, as near to what Christ and his apostles had 
taught and done as could be and all things had been settled n parhament But the most 
specious thing that misled them being that of the king’s age, 1t was showed them that his 
blood, and not his years, gave him the crown, and the state of government requires, that 
at all times there should be the same authority in princes, and the same obedience in the 
people It was all penned in a lugh threatening style, and concluded with an earnest 
invitation of them to submit to the king’s mercy, as others that had risen had also done, to 
whom he had not only showed mercy, but granted redress of their yust grievances otherwise 
they might expect the utmost severity that traitors deserved 

But nothing prevailed on this enraged multitude, whom the priests inflamed with all the 
ThoRebellion 2° tifices they could imagine, and among whom the host was carried about by a 
in Norfolk priest on a cart, that all might see it. But when this commotion was thus 
headed by grown to a head, the men of Norfolk rose the 6th of July, bemg led by one Ket 
KetaTunner 4 tanner These pretended nothing of religion, but only to suppress and destroy 
the gentry, and to raise the commons, and to put new councillors about the king They 
increased mightily, and became twenty thousand strong, but had no order nor discipline, 
and committed many horrid outrages The sheriff of the county came boldly to them, and 
required them in the king’s name to disperse, and go home, but had he not been well 
mounted, they had put him cruelly to death They came to Moushold Hull above Norwich, 
and were much favoured by many in that city Parker, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, came among them, and preached very freely to them, of their ill lives, ther rebellion 
against the king, and the robberies they daily committed , by which he was in great danger 
of his hfe Ket assumed to himself the power of judicature, and under an old oak, called 
from thence the Oak of Reformation, did such justice as might be expected from such a 
judge, and in such acamp The marquis of Northampton was sent against them, but with 
orders to keep at a distance from them, and to cut off their provisions, for so 1t was hoped 
that without the shedding much blood they mght como to themaclves again 
When the news of this rising came into Yorkshire, the commons there rose also , 
being further encouraged by a proplccy, that there should be no king nor 
nobility in England, that the kingdom should be ruled by four governors chosen by the 
commons, who should hold a parliament, in commotion, to begin at the south and north 
scas This they apphed to the Devonshire men on the south seas, and themselves on the 
north seas They at their first msing fired beacons, and so gathered the country, as if it 
had been for the defence of the coast , and meeting two gentlemen, with two others with 
The French thcm, they without any provocation murdered them, and left their naked bodies 
fillinto the unbuned At the same time that England was in this commotion, the news 
Boulognese came that the French king had sent a great army into the terntory of Boulogne, 
so that the government was put to most extraordinary straits 


Which were 
also rejected 


A Ring in 
Yorkshire 


* That the service might be sung or said in chor —Staypsz’s Correct 
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There was a fast proclaimed in and about London Cranmer preached on the fast-day at 
court I have seen the greatest part of his sermon under his own hand, and 1t 
ange 18 the only sermon of his I ever saw It 18 a very plain unartificial discourse, 
Cranmer no shows of learning, or conceits of wit in it, but he severely expostulated in the 
ages Go ame of God with lus hearers, for their 11] lives, their blasphemies, adulteries, 
© OC Cantap Mutual hatred, oppression, and contempt of the gospel, and complamed of the 
slackness in punishing these sins, by which the government became in some sort 
guilty of them He set many passages of the Jewish story before them of the judgments 
such sins drew on, and of God’s mercy in the unexpected deliverances they met with upon 
thew true repentance But he chiefly lamented the scandal given by many who pretended a zeal 
for religion, but used that for a cloak to disguise ther other vices he set before them the 
fresh example of Germany, where people gencrally loved to hear the gospel, but had not 
amended their lives upon it , for which God had ncw, after many years’ forbearance, brought 
them under a severe scourge, and intimated his apprehensions of some signal stroke from 
heaven upon the nation, if they did not repent 
The rebels in Devonshire went and besicged Excter, where the citizens resisted them with 
Pettis great courage, they set fire to the gates of the aty, which those within fed with 
sieged much fuel, for hindcring their entry, till they had raised a rampart within the gates, 
and when the rebels came to enter, the fire bung spent, they killed many of them 
The rebels also wrought a mine, but the citizens countermined, and poured in so much water 
as spoiled their powder So finding they could do nothing by force, they resolved to he 
about the town, reckoning that the want of provision would make it soon yield The lord 
Russel having but a small force with him staid awhile for some supplies, which sr Wilham 
Herbert was to bring lim from Bnstol But being afraid that the rebels should inclose him, 
he marched back from Honiton where he lay, and finding thcy had taken a bridge behind 
lim he beat them from it, killing six hundred of them without any loss on ns side By 
this he understood their strength, and saw they could not stand a brisk charge, nor rally 
when once in disorder So the lord Gray, and Spinola that commanded some Germans, 
joming him, he returned to raise the sige of Exeter, which was much straitened for want 
of victuals The rebels had now shut up the uty twelve days, they within had cat their 
horses, and cndured extreme famine, but resolved to perish rather than fall into the hands 
of those savages , for the rebels were indeed no better They had blocked up the ways, and 
left two thousand men to keep a bridge which the kings forces were to pass But the 
lord Russel broke through them, and killed about one thousand of them, upon that the 
But is rehey. rebels raised the siege, and retired to Launceston The lord Russel gave the 
ed, andthe Citizens of Exeter great thanks in the king’s name for their fidelity and courage , 
Rebels dcfeat- and pursued the rebels, who wert now going off in parties, and were killed in 
ase ue great numbers Some of their heads, as Arundel, and the mayor of Bodmin, 
Temson and Barret, two pnests, with s1x or seven more, were taken and hanged 
And so this rebellion was happily subdued in the west, about the beginmng of August, to 
the great honour of the lord Russel , who with a very small force had saved Exetcr, and 
dispersed the rebels’ army, with httle or no loss at all 
But the marquis of Northampton was not so successful in Norfolk [le carned about 
elevcn hundred men with him, but did not observe the orders given him, and so marched on 
to Norwich The rebels were glad of an occasion to engage with him, and full in upon him 
the next dav with great fury, and the town not bemg strong, he was forced to quit it, but 
lost one hundred of his men in that action, among whom was the lord Shefheld, who was 
much lamented The rebels took about thirty pnsoners, with which they were much hfted 
up. This being understood at court, the earl of Warwick was sent against them, with six 
Warwxk thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse that were prepared for an expedition 
disperses the to Scotland, he came to Norwich, but was scarce able to defend it, for the 
Rebels at = rebels fell often in upon him, neither was he well assured of the town But he 
eee cut off their provisions, so that the rebels, having wasted all the country about 
them, were forced to remove And then he followed them with his horse They turned 
upon him, but he quickly routed them, and killed two thousand of them, and took Ket their 
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with his brother, and a great many more. Ket was hanged in chains at Norwich 
next January. 

. The'rebels mn Yorkshire had not become very numerous, not being above three thousand 
mall, but hearing of the defeating of those in other parte, they accepted of the offer of 
pardon that was sent them , only some few of the chief ringleaders continued to make new 
atirs, and were taken, and hanged in York the September following. 

When these commotions were thus over, the protector pressed that there might be a 
general and free pardon speedily proclaimed, for quieting the country, and giving their affairs 
@ reputation abroad This was much opposed by many of the council, who thought 1¢ better 
to accomplish their several ends by keeping the people under the lash, than by so profuse a 
‘ , ‘mercy, but the protector was resolved on 1, judging the state of affairs required 
Ped ¢ So he gave out a general pardon of all that had been done before the 21st of 

August, excepting only those few whom they had in their hands, and resolved 
to make public examples Thus was England delivered from one of the most threatening 
storms that at any time had broke out im it, m which deliverance the great 
prudence and temper of the protector seems to have had no small share Of 
this whole matter advertisement was given to the foreign ministers, in a letter 
which will be found 1n the Collection 

There was this year a visitation of the university of Cambndge , Ridley was appointed to 
be one of the visitors, and to preach at the opemng of it, he thereupon wnt to 
May dean of St Paul’s, to let him know what was to be done at 1t, that so Ins 
sermon might be adjusted to thew business. He received answer, that 1t was 
only to remove some superstitious practices and rites, and to make such statutes as should 
be found needful But when he went to Cambndge he saw the instructions went further 
They were required to procure a resignation of some colleges, and to unite them with others, 
and to convert some fcllowships appointed for encouraging the study of divinity, to the 
study of the cavillaw* In particular Clare-hall was to be suppressed But the master 
and fellows would not resign, and after two days labouring to persuade them to 1t, they 
absolutely refused to do 1t Upon this Ridley said he could not with a good conscience go on 
any further in that matter, the church was already so robbed and stripped, that it seemed 
there was a design Jaid down by some to drive all civility, learning, and religion out of 
the nation , therefore he declared he would not concur in such things, and desired leave to 
be gone The other visitors complained of him to the protector, that he had so troubled 
them with his barking (so indecently did they express that strictness of conscience in him), 
that they could not go on in the king’s service, and because Clare hall was then full of 
northern people, they imputed Ins unwillingness to suppress that house to hus partial affection 
to his countrymen, for he was born in the bishopric of Durham + Upon this the protector 
wnit a chiding letter to him To 1t he writ an answer so suitable to what became a bishop, 
who would put all thinys to hazard rather than do anything against his conscience, that I 
thought 1¢ might do no small nght to his memory to put it, with the answer which the 
protector writ to him, in the Collection These with many more I found among 


Collection, 
Number 36 


A Visitation 
at Cambndge 


Coll , 
Numbers his majesty’s papers of state in that repository of them commonly called the 
69, 60 Paper-office , to which I had a free access by a warrant which was procured to 


me from the king, by the mght honourable the earl of Sunderland, one of the principal 
secretaries of state, who very cheerfully and generously expressed his readiness to assist me 
in anything that might complete the history of our Reformation That office was first set 


pose partly upon political reasons For had he parted 
with his own house, he would never have been made 
master of the new Law College, though he were doctor 
both of the common and civil law —~—Anow Cornrecr 


* There were no other colleges to be suppressed besides 
Clare Hall, in order to found a new college of civilians, 
either by umting 1t to Trinity Hall, or by augmenting the 
mumber of Tiinty Hall to twenty fellows, as appears by 


King Edward's statutes (drawn up before the visitors camo 
down) compared with his injunctions, (sll upon the Black 
Book), drawn up after Indeed Trimty Hall was to be 
surrendered, in ordér to the umon or new foundation, 
wherein Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, then master, did 
good service, who refused to surrender, and that I sup- 


+ The two colleges of Clare Hall and Tnnity Hall 
could not be brought to surrender in order to the uniting 
them , some visitors were for doing it by the king’s abso- 
lute power To this Radley would not agree, and for this 
he was complaimed of.—-Srryves’s Connxcr. 
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up by the care of the earl of Salsbury when he was secretary of state, m king James's 
time , which though 1t 18 a copious and certain repertory for those that are to wnte our 
Instory ever since the papers of state were laid up there, yet for the former times at contains 
only euch papers as that great minister could then gather together, so that it 1 not so 
com plete in the transactions that fall within the time of which I write. 
There was also a settlement made of the controversy concerning the Greek tongue There 
had been m king Henry's time a great contest raised concerning the pronun- 
A Contest g ry gre g 
about pro- ciation of the Greek vowels That tongue was but lately come to any perfection 
isa the im England, and so no wonder the Greek was pronounced hke Enghsh, with the 
ss same sound and apertures of the mouth to this Mr Cheke, then reader of that 
tongue in Cambridge, opposed himeelf, and taught other rules of pronunciation Gardiner 
was, 1t seems, so afraid of every innovation, though ever so much in the nght, that he 
contended stiffly to have the old pronunciation retamed and Cheke persisting in his opinion, 
was either put from the chair, or willingly left 1t to avoid the mdignation of so great and so 
spiteful a man as Gardiner was, who was then chancellor of the umiversty* Cheke wrote 
a book in vindication of his way of pronouncing Greek , of wluch this must be said, that it 
18 very strange to see how he could write with so much learning and judgment on so bare a 
subject Redmayn, Poet, and other learned men were of his side, yet more covertly but 
ar Tho Smith, now secretary of state, wnt three hooks on the same argument, and did so 
evidently confirm Cheke’s opimon, that the dispute was now laid aside, and the true way of 
pronouncing the Greek took place, the rather because Gardiner was in disgrace, and Cheke 
and Smith were in such power and authority so great an influence had the interests of men 
in supporting the most speculative and indifferent things 
Soon after this, Bonner fell into new troubles , he continued to oppose everything, as long 
Bonner falle 2% 1 WAS safe for him to do it, while 1¢ was under debate, and so kept his 
into trouble terest with the papists, but he complied so obediently with all the laws and 
orders of council, that 1t was not easy to find any matter against him He 
executed every order that was sent him so readily, that there was not so much as ground 
for any complaint , yet 1t was known he was in hus heart against everything they did, and 
that he cherished all that were of a contrary mind The council being informed, that upon 
the commotions that were m England, many in London withdrew from the service and 
communion, and frequented masses, which was laid to his charge, as being negligent in the 
execution of the kings laws and injunctions, they wnt to him on the 23d of July, to see 
to the correcting of these things, and that he should give good example himself Upon 
which, on the 26th following, he sent about a charge to execute the order in this letter, 
which he said he was most willing and desirous to do Yet 1t was still observed, that 
whatsoever obedience he gave, 1t was against his heart And therefore he was called before 
Pee cae the council the 11th of August There a writing was delivered to him, com- 
deg gee lim Plamuing of Ins rermssness, and particularly that whereas he was wont formerly 
on all high festivals to officiate himself, yet he had seldom or never done 1t, since 
the new service was set out as also that adultery was openly practised in his dioccss, which 
he took no care according to his pastoral office to restrain or pumsh therefore he was 
stnetly charged to see these things reformed Ile was also ordered to preach on Sunday 
coine three weeks, at St Paul’s cross, and that he should preach there once a quarter for 
the future, and be present at every sermon made there, except he were sick , that he should 
officiate 1. St Pauls at every hgh festival, such as were formerly called Mayus duplex, and 
give the communion that he should proceed against all who did not frequent the common 
prayer, nor receive the sacrament once a year, or did go to mass that he should search out 
and punish adulterers that he should take care of the reparation of churches, and paying 
tithes, m his diocess, and should keep his residence in ns house im London _As to his 
sermon, he was required to preach against rebellion, setting out the heiousness of it, he 
was also to show what was true religion, and that external ceremomes were nothing in 


* Cheke was not put from the chair, nor did he part prince, as appears from the account of the life of his succes- 
with it, tall after he was sent for by the king toimstruct the sor, Nicholas Carr, p 59, and othe: wise —ANnon Corascr 
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themselves; but that im the use of them men ought to obey the magistrate, and join true 
devotion to them, and that the king was no less king, and the people no Jess bound to obey, 
when he was in mmority, than when he was of full age 
On the first of September, being the day appointed for him to preach, there was a great 
In hisSermon assembly gathered to hear him He touched upon the points that were enjomed 
he did not set him, excepting that about the king’s age, of which he said not one word But 
pith the since the manner of Chniet’s presence m the sacrament was a thing which he 
ite i as uught yet safely speak of, he spent most of his sermon on the asserting the 
he had boen corporal presence , which he did with many sharp reflections on those who were 
required todo of another mmd There were present among others William Latimer, and John 
Hooper, soon after bishop of Gloucester, who came and informed against him, that as he 
had wholly omitted that about the king’s age, so he had touched the other poimts but 
shghtly, and did say many other things which tended to stir up disorder and dissension. 
Upon this there was a commission issued out to Cranmer, and Ridley, with the two 
ewe secretaries of state, and Dr May dean of St Paul's, to examine that matter 
Pu 3. Rog hey or any two of them had full power by this commission to suspend, imprison 
or deprive him, as they should see cause They were to proceed m the sum- 
mary way, called in their courts De plano 
On the 10th of September, Bonner was summoned to appear before them at Lambeth 
As he came into the place where they sat, he carried himself as 1f he had not 
seen them, till one pulled him by the sleeve to put off his cap to the king’s 
commissioners , upon which he protested he had not seen them, which none of 
them could believe Ile spake shghtingly to them of the whole matter, and turned the 
discourse off to the mass, which he wished were had in more revcrence When 
ee the witnesses were brought against him, he jcered them very undecently, and 
sud the one talked like a goose, and the other hke a woodcoch, and demed all 
they said The archbishop asked him, whether he would refer the matter in proof to the 
people that heard him, and so asked whether any there present had heard him speak of the 
ic ceciaiant king’s authority when under age Many answered, “no, no” Bonner looked 
behaviour = 2bout, and laughed, saying, “ Will you believe this fond people?” Somc he called 
dunces, and others fools, and behaved himself more like a madman than a bishop 
The next day he was again brought before them Then the commission was read The 
archbishop opened the matter, and desired Bonner to answer for Inmsclf he read a protes- 
tation which he had prepared, setting forth, that smcc he had not seen the commission, he 
rescrved to himself power to cxcept, eithcr to his judges, or to any other branch of the 
commission, as he should afterwards see cause In this he called 1t a pretended commission, 
and them pretended judges, which was taxcd as irreverent but he excused it, alleging 
that these were terms of law which he must use, and so not be precluded from any objections 
he might afterwards make use of The bill of complaint was next read, and the two 
informers appeared with their witnesses to make 1t good But Bonner objectcd against 
them, that they were notorious heretics, and that the ill-will they bore him was because he 
had asserted the true presence of Christ in the sacrament of the altar that Hooper m 
particular had in his sermon, that very day on which he had preached, demed it , and had 
refuted and misrecited his sayings, hke an ass, as he was an ass indeed '—so 111 did he govern 
his tongue Upon this Cranmer asked lim, whether he thought Christ was in the sacrament 
with face, mouth, eyes, nose, and the other hneaments of his body, and there passed some 
words between them on that head but Cranmer told lim that was not a time and place 
to dispute, they were come to execute the king’s commission So Bonner desired to 
ti ae it and the denunciation, which were given him, and the court adjourned till 
@ 13th 
Secretary Smith sate with them at ther next meeting, which he had not done the former 
day, though his name was m the commission, upon this Bonner protested, that 
according to the canon law none could act ma commission but those who were present 
the first day in which 1t was read But to this it was alleged, that the constant practice 
of the kingdom had been to the contrary that all whose names were in any commission, 


He 18 procced- 
ed against 
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might sit and judge, though they had not been present at the first opening of it This 
protestation being reyected, he read his answer in wniting to the acccusation 

Hu Defence. t14 firat objected to his accusers, that they were heretics in the matter of the 
sacrament and so were, according to the laws of the catholic church, under excommun- 
cation, and therefore ought not to be admitted mto any Christian company Then he 
denied that the injunctions given to him had been signed, either with the king’s hand or 
signet, or by any of his counci] But upon the whole matter he said he had in his sermon 
condemned the late rebellion in Cornwall, Devonshire, and Norfolk, and had set forth the 
sin of rebellion according to several texts of Scripture he had also preached for obedience to 
the king’s commands , and that no ceremonies that were contrary to them ought to be used, 
in particular he had exhorted the people to come to prayers, and to the communion, as it was 
appoimted by the king, and wondered to see them so slack in coming to 1t which he 
believed flowed from a false opimon theyhad of 1t And therefore he taught, according 
to that which he conceived to be the duty of a faithful pastor, the true presence of Chnist’s 
body and blood 1n the sacrament which was the true motive of his accusers in their pro- 
secuting him thus But though he had forgot to speak of the king’s power under age, yet 
he had said that which necessarily inferred it , for he had condemned the late rebels for msing 
against their lawful king, and had applied many texts of Scmpture to them, which clearly 
implied, that the king’s power was then entire, othe: wise they could not be rebels 
These are But to all this 1¢ was answered that 1t was of no great consequence who were the 
rejected informers, 1f the witnesses were such that he could not except against them besides, 
they were impowered by ther commission to proceed ex officio , so that 1t was not necessary for 
them to have any to accuse He was told that the myunctions were rcad to him in council 
by one of the sccretanes, and then were given to lim by the protector lumself, that after- 
wards they were called for, and that article concerning the king’s power before he came to 
be of age being added, they were given him again by secrctary Simth , and he promised to 
execute them IJe was also told, that 1t was no just cxcuse for lim to say he had forgot 
that about the king’s power , since 1t was the cluef thing pretended by the late rc bels, and 
was mainly intended by the council in their injunctions , so that 1t was a poor shift for him 
to pretend he had forgot 1t, or had spoken of it by a consequence 

The court adjourned to the loth day, and then Latimer and Hooper offcred to purge 
themselves of the charge of heresy, since they had never spoken or written of the sacrament 
but according to the Sumpture and whereas Bonner had charged them, that on the Ist of 
September they had entercd mto consultation and confcderacy against him, they protested, 
they had not seen each other that day, nor been known to one another till some days after 
Bonner upon this read some passages of the sacrament out of a book of Hooper’s, whom he 
called that varlet But Cranmer cut off the discourse, and said, 1t was not their busincss to 
determine that pomt, and said to the people, that the bishop of London was not accused for 
anything he had said about the sacrament Then Bonner, turmng to speak to the people, 
was interrupted by one of the delegates, who told him, he was to speak to them, and not 
to the people at winch some laughing, he turned about in great fury, and said, “* Ah 
Woodcocks! Woodcocks!” But to the chef point, he said he had prepared notes of what 
he intended to say about the king’s power im lus minonity, from the mstances m Scripture, 
of Achaz and Osias, wlio were kings at ten, of Solomon and Manasses, who reigned at 
twelve, and of Josias, Joachim, and Joas, who began to reign when they were but eight 
years old He had also gathered out of the English history, that Henry the Third, Edward 
the Third, Richard the Second, Henry the Sixth, and Edward the Fifth, were all under 
age and evn their late king was but eightccn when he came to the crown, and yet all 
these were obeycd as much before as after they were of full age But these things had 
escaped his memory, je not having been much used to preach There had been also a long 
bill sent him from the council to be read, of the defeat of the rebels, which le said had 
disordered him and the book in which he had laid his notes fell out of his hands when he 
was in the pulpit for this he appealed to his two chaplains, Bourn and Tlarpsfield, whom 
he had desired to gather for him the names of those kings who reigned before they were of age 
For the other injunctions, he had taken care to execute them, and had sent orders to lus 
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axchdeagons to see to them - and as far as he understood, there were no masses nor service 
in Latin withm Ins diocess, except:at the Lady Mary’s, or m the chapels of ambassadors 
But the delegates required him positively to answer whether he had obeyed that injunction 
abont the king's authority or not, otherwise they would hold him as guilty, and af he 
demed it, they would proceed to the exammation of the witnesses He refusing to answer 
otherwise than he had done, they called the witnesses, who were Sir John Cheke and four 
more, who had their oaths given them and Bonner desiring a time to prepare his interro- 
gatories, 1t was granted So he drew a long paper of twenty interrogatories, every one of 
them contaming many branches in it, full of all the miceties of the canon law a, test of 
which may be had from the third in number, which 1s indeed the most maternal of all The 
interrogatory was ‘ Whether they, or any of them, were present at his sermon, where they 
stood, and near whom, when they came to 1, and at what part of his sermon, how long they 
tarned, at what part they were offended, what were the formal words, or substance of it, who 
with them did hear 1t, where the other witnesses stood, and how long they tarried, or when 
they departed ” 

The court adjourned to the 18th of September, and then there was read a declaration 
from the king, explaining their former commission, chiefly m the point of the denunciation, 
that they might proceed either that way or ex officio, as they saw cause , giving them also 
power finally to determine the matter, cutting off all superfluous delays Bonner gave in 
also some other reasons, why he should not be obliged to make a more direct answer to the 
articles objected against him the chief of which was, that the article about the king's age 
was not in the paper given him by the protector, but afterwards added by secretary Smith of his 
own head Cranmer admonished him of his irreverence, since he called them always his pre- 
tended yundges Smith added, that though proctors did som common matters, for their chents, 
yet 1¢ was not to be endured in such a case, when he saw they acted by a special commission 
from the king New articles were given him more explicit and plain than the former, but 
to the same purpose And five witnesses were sworn upon these, who were all the clerks 
of the council, to prove that the article about the king’s age was ordered by the whole 
council, and only put in writing by secretary Smith, at their command He was appointed 
to come next day, and make his answer But on the 19th two of his servants came, and 
told the delegates that he was sick, and could not attend It was therefore ordered, that 
the kmght-marshal should go to him, and if he were mck, let him alone, but if 1t were 
not so, should bring him before them next day On the 20th Bonner appearing, answered 
as he had done formerly, only he protested, that 1t was his opinion, that the king was as 
much a king, and the people as much bound to obey him, before he was of age as after it 
and after that, secretary Smith having taken him up more sharply than the other delegates, 
He protests he protested against him as no competent judge, since he had expressed much 
against Secre passion against him, and had not heard him patiently, but had compared him to 
tary Smith = thieves and traitors, and had threatened to send him to the Tower to st with 
Ket and Arundel, and that he had added some things to the injunctions given him by the 
protector, for which he was now accused, and did also proceed to judge him, notwithstanding 
his protestation, grounded on his not being present when the commission was first opened 
and received by the court But this protestation also was rejected by the delegates, and 
Smith told him, that whereas he took exception at his saying that he acted as thieves and 
traitors do, 1¢ was plamly visible in hus doings , upon which, Bonner, beng much mflamed, 
eaid to him, that as he was secretary of state, and a privy councillor, he honoured hm, 
but as he was sir Thomas Smith, he told him he lied, and that he defied him At ths tho 
archbishop chid him, and said, he deserved to be sent to prison for such irreverent carriage 
He answered, he did not care whither they sent him, so they sent him not to the devil, for 
thither he would not go he had a few goods, a poor carcass, and a soul the two former 
were in their power, but the last was in hisown After this, bemg made to withdraw, he, 
when called in again, put in an appeal from them to the king, and read an instrument of st, 
which he had prepared at his own house that mornmg, and so would make no other 
answer, unless the secretary should remove For this contempt he was sent to the prison of 
the Marshalsea, and as he was led away, he broke out in great passion, both agaist 
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Smith, and also at Cranmer, for suffering heretics to infect the people, which he required 
him to abstain“from, as he would answer for 1t to God and the king 

On the 23rd he was again brought before them, where, by a second instrument, he 
adhered to his former appeal. But the delegates said, they would go on, and judge him, 
uttless there came a supersedeas from the king, and so required him to answer those articles 
twhich he had not yet answered, otherwise they would proceed against lim as contumax, 
and hold him as confessing But he adhered to ins appeal, and so would answer no more 
New matter was also brought of his going out of St Paul's in the midst of the sermon on 
the 15th of the month, and so giving a public disturbance and scandal, and of his writing 
next day to the lord mayor, not to suffer such preachers to sow their ill dootrine Tins 
was occasioned by the preacher’s speaking against the corporal presence of Chnist in the 
sacrament but he would give the court no account of that matter, so they adjourned to 
the 27th, and from that to the Ist of October In that time great endeavours were used 
to persuade him to submit, and to behave himself better for the future , and upon that con- 
dition he was assured he should be gently used But he would yield to nothing So on 
the lst of October, when he was brought before them, the archbishop told him, they had 
delayed so long, beg unwilling to proceed to extremities with him, and therefore wished 
him to submit But he read another wnting, by which he protested, that he was brought 
before them by force, and that otherwise he would not have come, since, that having 
appealed from them, he looked on them as his judges no more. IJe said, that he had also 
written a petition to the lord chancellor, complaming of the delegates, and desiring that 
his appeal might be admitted, and said, by that appeal 1t was plain, that he esteemed the 
king to be clothed with his full royal power, now that he was under age, since he thus 
appealed to hm Upon which the archbishop, the bishop of Rochester, secretary Smith, and 
He is de- the dean of St Paul's, gave sentence against him , that since he had not declared 
prived fromhis the king’s power, while under age, in his sermon, as he was commanded by the 
Bishopric = protector and council, therefore the archbishop, with the consent and assent of 
his colleagues, did deprive lim of the bishopric of London Sentence being thus given, he 
appealed agai by word of mouth The court did also order him to be carried to 
prison till the king should consider further of 11 This account of his tna] 1s drawn from 
the register of London, where all these particulars are inserted From thence it was that 
Fox printed them For Bonner, though he was afterward commissioned by the queen to 
deface any records that made against the catholic cause, yet did not care to alter anything 
in this register after his re-admmssion in queen Mary’s time It seems he was not displeased 
with what he found recorded of himself in this matter 

Thus was Bonner deprived of his bishopric of London This judgment, as all such things 

Censures aFe, was much censured It was said, 1 was not canonical, since 1t was by a 
paseeduponit commission from the king, and since secular men were mxed with clergymen in 
the censure of abishop To this 1t was answered, that the sentence being only of depriva- 
tion from the see of London, 1t was not so entirely an ccclesiastical censure, but was of a 
mixed nature, so that laymen might join in 1t, and smce he had taken a commission from 
the king for his bishopric, by which he held 1t only during the king’s pleasure, he could not 
complain of this deprivation, which was done by the king’s authority Others who looked 
further back, remembered that Constantine the emperor had appointed secular men to 
inquire into some things obyected to bishops, who were called cognitores, or triers, and such 
had examined the business of Cecilan bishop of Carthage, even upon an appeal, after it had 
been tried im several synods, and mven judgment against Donatus and his party The same 
Constantine had also by his authonty put Eustathus out of Antioch, Athanamus out of 
Alexandria, and Paul out of Constantinople , and though the orthodox bishops complained 
of these particular, as done unjustly at the false suggestion of the Anans, yet they did not 
deny the emperor's authority in such cases Afterwards the emperors used to have some 
bishops attending on them in their comtatus or court, to whose judgment they left most 
causes, who acted only by commission from the emperor So Epiphanius was brought to 
condemn Chrysostome at Constantinople, who had no authority to yudge him by the canons 
Others objected, that 1¢ was too severe to deprive Bonner for a defect m lus memory, and 
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that therefore they should have given him a new tral in that pomt, and not have proceeded 
to censure him on such an omission , since he protested 1t was not on dedin, but a pure 
forgetfulyess , and all people perceived clearly 1t had been beforehand resolved to lay him 
aside, and that therefore they now took him on this disadvantage, and so deprived him 
But 1t was also well known, that all the papists infused this notion into the people, of the 
king’s having no power till he came to be of age , and he bemg certamly one of them, there 
‘was reason to conclude, that what he said for his defence was only a pretence , and that 1twas 
of design that he had omitted the mentioning the king’s power when under age The adding 
of 1mprisonment to his deprivation was thought by some to be an extreme accumulation of 
punishments But that was no more than what he drew upon himself by his rude and 
contemptuous behaviour However, 1 seems that some of these objections wrought on 
secretary Petre, for he never sate with the delegates after the first day, and he was now 
turmng about to another party 

On the other hand, Bonner was little pitied by most that knew him He wasa cruel and 
fierce man, he understood little of divimty, his learmng being chiefly in the canon law 
Besides, he was looked on generally as aman of no principles All the obedience he gave 
either to the laws, or to the king’s injunctions, was thought a comphance agaist his 
conscience, extorted by fear And his undecent carnage dumng his process had much 
exposed him to the people, so that 16 was not thought to be hard dealing, though the 
proceedings against him were summary and severe Nor did his carnage afterward during 
his umprisonment discover much of a bishop or a Christian For he was more concerned to 
have puddings and pears sent him, than for anything else This I gather from some orginal 
letters of his to Richard Lechmere, esq , 1n Worcestershire (which were communicated to me 
by his heir lmeally descended from him, the worshipful Mr Lechmere, now the senior bencher 

Collection Of the Middle Temple), of which I transcribed the latter part of one, that will 
Number 37 be found in the Collection In it he demres a large quantity of pears and 
puddings to be sent him otherwise, he gives those to whom he wnites an odd sort of 
benediction, very unlike what became a man of his character , he gives them “to the devil, 
to the devil, and to all the devils,” 1f they did not furnish him well with pears and pud- 
dings. It may perhaps be thought indecent to print such letters, being the privacies of 
friendship, which ought not to be made public , but I confess Bonner was so brutish and so 
bloody a man, that I was not ill-pleased to meet with anything that might set him forth 1n his 
natural colours to the world 

Thus did the affairs of England go on this summer within the kingdom, but 1t will be 
Foreign now necessary to consider the state of our affairs in foreign parts The king of 
Affurs France, finding 1 was very chargeable to carry on the war wholly in Scotland, 
resolved this year to lesson that expense, and to make war directly with England, both at 
sea andland. So hecame in person with a great army, and fell into the country of Boulogne, 

The French Where he took many little castles about the town, as Sellaque, Blackness, 

take many Hambletuc, Newhaven, and some lesser oncs The English writers say, those 
Places about were ill-provided, which made them be so easily lost, but Thuanus says, they 
Boulogne = were all very well stored In the mght they assaulted Bullingberg,” but were 
beat off then they designed to burn the slips that were in the harbour, and had prepared 
wild fire, with other combustible matter, but were driven away by the Enghsh At the 
same time the French fleet met the English flect at Jersey, but, as king Edward wnites m 
his diary, they were beat off with the loss of one thousand men, though Thuanus puts the 
loss wholly on the English side The French king sate down before Boulogne in September, 
hoping that the disorders then in England would make that place be ill supplied, and easily 
yielded The English, finding Bullingberg was not tenable, razed it, and retired into the 
town, but the plague broke into the French camp, so the king left 1¢ under the command 
of Chastilion Ile endeavoured chiefly to take the pier, and so to cut off the town from the 
sea, and from all communication with England, and after a long battery he gave the assault 
upon it, but was beat off There followed many skirmishes between lim and the garrison, 
and he made many attempts to close up the channel, and thought to have sunk a galley full 
of stones and gravel in it, but in all these he was still unsuccessful And therefore winter 
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coming on, the siege was raised, only the forts about the town, which the French had 
taken, were arongly garmeoned , so that Boulogne was in danger of being lost the next 


ear. 

: In Scotland also, the English affairs declincd much this year Thermes, before the winter 
The Engheh Was ended, had taken Broughty Castle, and destroyed almost the whole garnson 
unsuccessful In the southern parts there was a change made of the lords wardens of the 
in Scotland =English marches Sir Robert Bowes was complained of, as negligent i relieving 
Haddington the former year, so the lord Dacres was put m his room And the lord Gray, 
who lost the great advantage he had when the French raised the siege of Haddington, was 
removed, and the carl of Rutland was sent to command The earl made an inroad into 
Scotland, and supplied Haddington plentifully with all sorts of provisions, necessary for a 
siege He had sume Germans and Spamards with hin, but a party of Scotch horse sur- 
prised the Germans baggage , and Romero, with the Spamsh troop, was also fallen on, and 
taken, and almost all lis mon were cut off The carl of Warwick was to have marched 
with a more considerable army this summer into Scotland, had not the disorders in England 
diverted him, as it has been already shown Thermes did not much morc this year He 
intended once to havo renewed the siege of Haddington , but when hc understood how well 
they were furnished, he gave it over But the English council, finding how great a charge 
the keeping of it was, and the country all about st bung dcstroycd, 50 that no provisions 
could be had, but what were brought from England, from which 1t was twcnty-eight miles 
distant, resolved to withdiaw thur garrison, and quit it, which was done on the Ist of 
October , su that the English having now no garmson within Scotland but Lander, Thermes 
sate down before that, and presscd it, so that had not the pcacc been made up with I'rance, 

it had fallen into Ins hands 

Things bemg in this disorder both at home and abroad, the protector had nothing to 
depend on but the emperor s aid, and he was so ill satisficd with the changes that had been 
made in rehgion that much was not to be expectcd from lim = =The confusions this year 
occasioned that change to be made in the office of the daily pray ers, where the answer to the 
petition, “* Give peace m our time O Lord,” which was formerly, and 13 still continued, was 
now made, “ Becwse there 1s none other that fightcth for us but only thou O God *” 
The state of For now the emperor having reduccd all the princes, and most of the cities of 
Germany Germany to jis obedience, none but Magdeburg and Brcame standing out, did 
by a mnstake, incident to great conqucrors, neglect those advantages which were then im his 
hands, and did not prosccute his victories, but leaving Germany, came tlus summer into the 
Netherlands, whuthcr he had ordered Ins son prince Philip to come fiom Spam to him through 
Italy and Germany, that he might put him into posscssion of these provinces and make 
them ewear homage to him = Whicther at this time the emperor was beginning to form the 
design of retiring, or whether he did this only to prevent the mutinies and revolts that 
might fall out upon his death, if his son were not in actual possession of them, 1s not so 
eertam One thing 1s memorable in that transaction that was called the Latus Intrortus, 
or the terms upon which he was received prince of Brabant, to winch the other provinces 
had been formerly united into one principality , after many rules and limitations of govern 
Cott Library ment in the matter of taxes and public assemblics, the not keeping up of forces 
GuibaB 32 and governing them not by strangers, but by natives, 1t was added, “ That 
if he broke these conditions 1t should be fice for them not to obey him or acknowlcdge him 
any longe’, till he returned to govern according to their laws This was afterwards the 
chief ground on which they justified ther shaking off the Spamsh yoke, all these conditions 
being publicly violated 

At this time there were great jealousics in the emperors family For as he intended to 
Jealoumes arse have had lis brother resign his election to be king of tle Romans, that it 
m the Em- might be transferred on Ins own son, so there were designs in FlandersY 
peror’s Family which the French cherished much to have Maximihan, Ferdinand’s son, the 
most accomplished and virtuous prince that had been for many ages to be made their prince. 


* This petition and anawer etand in the firsé hturgy of Edward VI, fol 4 —Awnon Correct 
VOL. I cc 
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The Flemings were much disgusted with the queen regent’s government, who, when there 
was need of money sent to Bruges and Antwerp, ordering deputies to be sent her from 
Flanders and Brabant, and when they were come, she told them what money must be 
raised , and if they made any obycctions, she used to bid them give over merchandizing with 
the emperor, for he must and would have the money he asked, so that nothmg remained to 
them but to sce how to raise what was thus demanded of them, rather than desired from 
them Tus, as the English ambassador writ from Bruges, seemed to be the reason that 
moved the empcror to make his son swear to such rules of government, which the sequel of 
his life showcd, he meant to observe in the same manner that his father had done before 
him At the same time, in May this year, I find a secret advertisement was sent over from 
France to the English court, that there was a private treaty set on foot between that king 
and the princes of Germany, for restoring the hberty of the empire, but that the king of 
France was resolved to havc Boulogne in hus hands before he entered on new‘projects + There- 
fore 1t was proposed to the protector to consider whether it were not best to deliver it up 
by a treaty, and so to leave the king of France free to the defence of their frends im the 
empire, for I find tho consideration of the Protestant religion was the chief measure of our 
councils all this reign 
Upon this there was preat distraction in the councils at home The protector was inclined, 
A great fuc- to dchver up Boulogne for a sum of moncy, and to make peaco both with the 
tion agamst = French and Scots The king’s treasure was exhausted, affairs at home wera in 
the Protector reat confusion, the defence of Boulogne was a great charge, and a war with 
France was a thing of that consequence, that in that state of affairs 1t was not to be 
adventurcd on But on the other hand, those who hatcd the protector and measured 
councils more by the bravcry than the solidity of them, said 1t would be a reproach to the 
nation to deliver up a place of that consequence, which their late king, in the dechmng of 
his davs had gaincd with so much Joss of men and treasurc, and to sell this for a little 
money was accounted so sordid that the prutector durst not adventure onit Upon this 
Pagetsad occasion I find sir Wilham Paget (bemg made comptroller of the king’s house- 
vice about fo- hold, which was then thought an advancement from the office of a secretary of 
reign affairs state) made a long discourse, and putit m writing ‘The substance of 1t was to 
Cotton Tibr balance the dangers in winch England was at that tune The business of 
Titus B 2 Scotland and Boulogne drew France into a quarrc]l agamst it On the account 
of religion, 1t had no reason to capect much from the emperor Thc mtercst of England was 
then to preserve the protestants of Germany, and therefore to umte with France, which 
would be casily engaged mm that quarrel against the emperor Ile proposed a firm alliance 
with the Venctiins, who weie then jealous of the emperor's progress in Italy, and would be 
ready to Jom against nm if he were thoroughly engaged in Germany, and by their means 
England was to make up an agreement with France On the other hand, Wilham Thomas, 
ee ee then a clerk of the council, writ a long discourse of other expcdicnts, he agreed 
vice differs, With Paget, as to the ill state of England, having many enemics and no friends 
fron his The north of England was wasted by the incursion of the Scots Ireland was 
Cotton Libr also in an 111 condition, for the natives there did generally join with the Scots, 
ls re being addicted to the old superstition The emperor was so sct on reducing all 
~ to one religion, that thcy could expect no great aid from him, unless they gave 
him some hope of returmng to the Roman region But the continuance of the war would 
undo the nation for if the war went on, the people would take advantage from 1t to break 
out into new disorders 1t would be also very dishonourable to deliver up, or rather to sell, 
the late conquests in France Therefore he proposed, that to gain time, they should treat 
with the empcior, and even give him hopes of re-examiming what had been done 1n rehgion 
though there was danger even in that, of disheartening those of Magdeburg, and the few 
remaining Protestants in Germany , as also they might expect the emperor would be highly 
enraged when he should come to find that he had been deluded but the gaimng of time 
was then so necessary, that tle preservation of the nation depended on1t For Scotland he 
proposed, that the governor of that kingdom should be pressed to pretend to the crown, 
since their queen was gone into a strange country by tlis means Scotland would be for 
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that whole age separated from tho intercsts of France, and obliged to depend on England 
and the French were now so hated in Scotland, that any whio would sect up agamst them 
would have an easy work, especially bemg assisted by the nearness of England And for 
Ireland, he proposed, that the chief heads of families should be drawn over, and kcpt at 
court And that England thus being respited from forcign war, the nation should be armcd, 
and exercised, the com reformed, treasure laid up, and things in the government at home 
that were uneasy shovld bo corrected 

Thus I have opened the councils at that time, as I found them laid beforo me in those 

Paget sent authentic papers, from which I drewthem The result of their consult ition 
over to treat was to send over sir Wilham Paget to jon with sir Philip Hobbey, then resident 
biter Em- at the emperor's court His instructions will be found im the Collection ‘The 
Collection, substance of them was, that the treaty between the emperor and the late king 
Number 38 should be renewed with this king, and confirmcd by the prince and the states of 
Flanders that some ambiguous passages in it should be clearcd that the empcror would 
comprehend Boulogne within the league defensive, and so protect 1t, England being rcady to 
offer anything reciprocal in the room of 1t He was also to show their readiness to agrce to 
the emperor concerning the lady Mary’s marriage, to adjust sume diffurences occasioned by 
the complaints made of the admiralty, and about trade to show the reason of the messages 
that passed between them and France, and to engage, that if the empcror would heartily 
assist them, they would never agree with France Pagct was also to proposc, as of himaclf, 
that Boulogne should be put into the cmpcrors hands upon a reasonable 21ecompcnse = Thus 
was Paget instructed, and sent over in June this year But the emperor put lnm oft with 
many dclays, and said, the carrying of lus son about the towns in Flanders and Brabant, 
with the many ceremonics and entertainments thit followed 1t, made it not easy for lim 
to consider of matters that required such deep consultation Ie put him off from Brussels 
to Ghent, and from Ghent to Bruges But Paget growing mmpaticnt of such dclays, since 
the French were marched into the Boulognese , the bishop of Arias, (son to Granvel that 
had been long the emperor's chief mimister) who was now hike to suceced in Ins fither’s room 
that was old and infirm, and the two presidents of the emperors councils, St Maurice and 
Collection  Vighwus, came to sir William Paget, and had a Jong commumcation with him 
Number 39 and Hobbey, an account whercof will be found im the Collection im a despatch 
from them to the protcctor 

They first treated of an explanation of some ambiguous words in the treaty, to which the 

He mects (™perors ministers promiscd to bring them an answer = Then they talked long 
with the Fa of the matters of the admiralty, the empcror’s munstcrs sud, no justice was don 
— Minis- yn England upon the merchants complaints, Paget said, every marincr came to 

the protector, and if he would not solicit the busmess, they ran away with a 
complaint that there was no justice, whereis he thought, that as they meddled with no 
private matters, so the protector ought to turn all these over unon the courts that were thc 
competent judges But the bishop of Arras said, there was no justico to be lad in the 
admiralty courts, who were mdeed partics in all these matters, Paget sad, thee wo 23 
much justice in the English admiralty courts as wis in theirs and the bishop conicssed, 
there were great corruptions in all these courts So Paget proposed, thit the cmperor 
should appoint two of his council to hcar and dctermme al such complamts, in a summary 
way, and the king should do the lke in England — kor the confirmation of the treaty, the 
bishop sid, the emperor was willing Fis son should confirm it , but that he would never sue 
to lus subjects to confirm his treatics, and he said, when 1t was objected that the tieaty 
with France was confirmed by the threc cstates, that the prerogative of the Vrench crown 
was so restr uned that the hing could alienate notling of lis patrmony without the parlia- 
ment of Paris and lus three estates He believed the king of England had a greater 
prerogative he was sure the emperor was not so bound up, he had fifteen or sixteen 
several parhaments, and what work must he be at if all these must descant on lis 
transactions? When tlus general discourse was over, the two presidents went away but 
the bishop of Arras staid with him in pnvate Paget proposed the business of Boulogne 
but the bishop having given him many good words in the general, excepted much to 1t, as 
cc 2 
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dishonourable to the emperor ; sice Boulogne was not taken when the league was concluded 
between the emperor and England so that if he should now iclude 1¢ in the league, st 
would bea breach of faith and treaties with France and he stood much on the honour and 
conscience of observing these treaties inviolably So this conversation ended , n which the 
most remarkable passage 1s, that concerning the limitations on the French crown, and the 
freedoms of the English, for at that time the king’s prerogative in England was judged of 
that extent, that I find in a letter written from Scotland, one of the main objections made 
to the marrying their queen to the king of England was, that a union with England would 
much alter the constitution of ther government, the prerogatives of the kings of England 
being of a far Jarger extent that those in Scotland 

Two or three days after the former conversation, the emperor’s ministers returned to Paget's 
lodging, with answer to the propositions which the English ambassadors had made, of 

Collection, Which a full account will be found in the Collection in the letter which the 
Numbor 40 ambassadors writ upon it mto England The emperor gave a good answer to 
some of the particulars, which were ambiguous 1n former treaties For the confirmation of 
the treaty, le offered that the prince should join mm it, but since the king of England was 
under age, he thought 1t more necessary that the parliament of England should confirm 1t 
To which Paget answered, that their kings, as to the regal power, were the same in all the 
conditions of hfe , and therefore when the great seal was put to any agreemcnt, the king was 
absolutely bound by 1t If his ministers engaged lnm 1n 1ll treatica, they were to answer 
for it at their penis , but howsoever the king was tied by 1t They discoursed long about 
the administration of justice, but cnded in nothing And as for the maim business about 
Boulogne, the emperor stood on his treatics with the French, which he could not break 
upon which Paget said to the bishop, that his father had told him, thcy had so many grounds 
to quarrel with France, that he had lus sleeveful of them to produce when there should be 
occasion to make use of them But finding the bishop’s answers were cold, and that he 
only gave good words, he told.um that England would then see to their own security , and 
so he took that for the emperor's final answer, and thereupon resolved to take lus leave, 
which he did soon after, and came back into England But at home the councils were much 
divided, of which the sad effects broke out soon afterward 

It was proposed 1n council, that the war with Scotland should be ended For it having 

Debites in been begun, and carried on, only on design to obtain the marriage, since the 
Counal con- hopes of that were now so far gone, that 1t was not mm the power of the Scots 
cormingPeme themselves to retrieve them, 1 was a vain and needless oxpcnse both of blood and 
money to keep 1t up, and since Boulogne was by the treaty, aftcr a few more years, to be 
dehvered up to the French, 1t seemed a very uureasonable thing, in the low state to which 
the king’s affairs were driven, to enter on a war, in which they had httle reason to doubt 
but they should lose Boulogne, after the new expense of a siege and another year's war The 
protector had now many enemies, who laid hold on this conjuncture to throw him out of the 
government The earl of Southampton was brought into the council, but had not laid down 
his secret hatred of the protector, and did all he could to make a party against him The 
earl of Warwick was the fittest man to work on , him therefore he gained over to his side, and 
having formed a confidence in him, he showed hum that he had rcally got all these victories 
for which the protector triumphed, he had won the field of Pinkey near Musselburgh, and 
had subdued the rebels of Norfolk , and as he had before defeated the Fiench, so if he were 
sent over thither, new triumphs would follow him, but it was below him to be second to 
any Sohe engaged him to quarrel in everything with the protector, all whose wary 
motions were ascribed to fear or dulness To others he said, “ What fmendship could any 
expect from a man who had no pity on his own brother?” But that which provoked the 

Complants nobility most, was the partiality the protectur had for the commons in the 
against the insurrections that had been this summer He had also given great grounds of 
Protector —_yealousy by entertammng foreign troops in the king’s wars, wluch, though xt was 
not objected to him, because the council had consented to it, yet 11 was whispered about that 
he had extorted that consent But the noble palace he was raising in the Strand (which 
get carnes lus name,) out of the ruins of some bishops’ houses, and churches, drew as public 
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sn envy on him as anything he had done It was said, that when the king was engaged in 
such wars, and when London was much disordered by the plague, that had been in 1¢ for 
some months, he was then bringing architects from Italy, and desgning such a palace as had 
not been seen in England It was also said, that many bishops and cathedrals had resigned 
many manors to lim, for obtaining his favour Though this was not done without leave 
obtained from the king, for in a grant of some lands made to him by the king on the 11th 
Rot Pat 4 Of Juby, in the second year of his reign, 1¢ 18 said, That these lands were given 
Par 2 Reg him as a reward for his services in Scotland, for which he was offered greater 
rewards , but that he refusing to accept of such grants as might too much impoverish the 
crown, had taken a licence to the bishop of Bath and Wells, for his alienating some of the 
lands of that bishopric to him , he 1s mm that patent called by the grace of God duke of 
Somerset, which had not of late years been ascribed to any but sovereign princes It was 
also said, that many of the chantry lands had been sold to Ins fmends at easy rates, for 
which they concluded he had great presents , and a course of unusual gieatness had raised 
him up too high , so that he did not carry limself towards the nobihty with that equality 
that they expected from him 
All these things concurred to beget him many enemies, and he had very few friends, for 
none stuck firmly to him but Pagct, and secretary Smith, and cspecially Cranmer, who never 
forsook his friend AJ] that favoured the old superstition were his encmies , aud seeing the 
earl of Southampton heading the party against him, they all ran into 1t ~=And of the bishops 
that wore for the Reformition, Goodnch of Ely likewise joined tothcm Ie had attended 
on the admnal in his preparations for dcath, from whom, 1f seems, hc drank 1 11] impressions 
of the protector All lis enemies saw and he hkewise saw 1t himself, that the continuance 
of the war must needs destroy him, and that a pcace would confirm him im his power, and 
give him time and leisure to break through the faction, that was now so strong against him, 
that 1¢ was not probable he could master 1¢ without the help of some time So in the council 
his adversaries delivered their opimons against all motions for peace, and though upon 
Paget's return from Flanders 1t appeared to be very unreasonable to carry on the war, vit 
they said Paget had secret instructions to procure such an answer, that 1t might give a colour 
to so base a project ~= The officers that came over from these places that the French had 
taken, pretended, as 1s common for all men im such circumstances, that they wanted things 
necessary for a sugc and though m truth 1t wis quite contrary, (as we read in Thuanus) 
yet their complaints were cherished and spread about among the people The protector had 
also, against the mind of the council, ordered the garrison to be drawn out of Haddington , 
and was going, notwithstanding all their opposition, to make peace with France, and did in 
many things act by ns own authonty, without asking their advice, and often against 1t 
This was the assuming a regal power, and seemed not to be endured by those who thought 
they were in all points Ins equals It was also said, that when, contrary to the late king's 
will, he was chosen protector, 1t was with that special condition thot he should do nothing 
without ther consent, and though by the patent he had for his office Ins power was more 
enlarged, (which was of greater force in Jaw than a private agreement at the council-table, ) 
yet even that was objected to him, as a high presumption in lim to pretend to such a vast 
power Thus all the month of September there were great heats among them, several 
persons interposed to mediate, but to no effect, for tle faction against him ws now so 
strony that they resolved to strip him of his exorbitant power, and reduce him to an equality 
with tuemselves The king was then at Hampton-Court, where also the protector was, with 
some of his own retainers and servants about nm, wluch increased the jealoumes, for 1t was 
given out that he intended to carry away the king So on the 6th of October some of the 
Most of the Counul met at Ely-house, the lord St John president, the earls of Warwick, 
Council sepa- Arundel, and Southampton, sir Edw North, sir Richard South well, sir Edmund 
rate from = Peckham, sir Edw Wotton, and Dr Wotton, and secretary Petre being sent to 
a them in the king’s name, to ask what they met for, he joined himself hkewise to 
them They sate as the king’s council, and entered their proceedings in the council-book, 
from whence I draw the account of tls transaction 
These being met together, and considering the disorders that had been Ixtely m England, 
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the losses in Bootland and France, Jad the blame of all on the protector, who they said, was 
given wp to wher counsels, so obstinately, that he would not hearken to the advices they had 
given him, bot at the board, and in private, and they declared, that having mtended that 
day to have gone to Hampton-Court, for a fmendly communication with him, he had rawed 
many of the commons to have destroyed them, and had made the king set his hand to the 
letters he had sent for raismg men, and had also dispersed seditious bills agamst them , 
therefore they intended to see to the safety of the king and the kingdom _ So they sent for 
the lord mayor and aldermen of London, and required them to obey no letters sent them by 
the protector, but only such as came from themselves They also wnt many letters to the 
nobility and gentry over England, givmg them an account of their demgns and motives, and 
requiring their assistance They also sent for the heutenant of the Tower, and he submitted to 
their orders Next day, the lord chancellor, the marqms of Northampton, the earl of 
Shrewsbury, sr Tho Cheyney, sir John Gage, sr Ralph Sadler, and the lord chief-justice 
Soils Montague, jomed with them Then they wrote to the king a letter, (which 1s 
Number 41 1 the Collection) full of expressions of their duty and care of his person, com- 
planing of the duke of Somerset's not listening to their counsels, and of his 
gathering a force about him for mamtaming lis wilful domgs, they owned that they had 
caused secretary Petre to stay with them, and in 1t they endeavoured to persuade the king 
that they were careful of nothing so much as of his preservation They also wrote to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and to sir Wilham Paget, to see to the king’s person, and that his 
own servants should attend on him, and not those that belonged to the duke of Somerset 
But the protector, hearing of tlus disorder, had removed the king to Windsor 1m all haste , 
and had taken down all the armour that was either there, or at [Jampton-Court, and had 
armed such as he could gather about Inm for his preservation 
The council at London complained much of tlus, that the king should be carned to a place 
where there were no provisions fit for him So they ordered all things that he mght need 
to be sent to him from London And on the 8th of October they went to Guildhall, where 
they gave an account of their proceedings to the common council of the city and assured 
them, they had no thoughts of altcring the religion, as was given out by their enemies, but 
intended only the safety of the king, and the peace of the kmgdom, and for these ends 
The City of desired their assistance The whole common council with ono voice declared, 
London jomns they thanked God for the good intentions they had expressed, and assured them 
with them = they would stand by them with their hives and goods At Windsor, when the 
protector understood, that not only the city but the licutenant of the Tower, of whom he 
had held himecif assured, had forsaken him, he resolved to struggle no Jonger, and though 
it 18 not improbable that he, who was cluefly accused for his protecting the commons, might 
have eamly gathered a great body of men for his own preservation , yet he resolved rather 
to give way to the tide that was now against him_ So he protested, before the king and the 
few councillors then about him, that he had no design against any of the lords and that the 
force he had gathered was only to preserve himself from any violent attempt that might be 
TheProtector ™&de on his person, he declared, that he was willing to submmt himself, and 
offers to treat therefore proposed, that two of those lords should be sent from London, and 
ena they, with two of those that were yet about the king, should consider what 
Number 42 might be done, in whose determination he would acquiesce and demred, that 
whatsoever was agreed on, should be confirmed in parhament Hereupon there 
was sent to London a warrant under the king’s hand, for any two of the lords of the council 
that were there to come to Windsor with twenty servants a-piece, who had the king’s faith 
for thuir safety m coming and going, and Cranmer, Paget, and Smith wrote to them to 
dispose them to end the matter peaceably, and not follow cruel counsels, nor to be misled by 
them who meant otherwise than they professed, of which they knew more than they would 
then mention This seemed to point at the carl of Southampton 
On the 9th of October the council at London increased by the accession of the lord Russel, 
the lord Wentworth, sr Anthony Brown, sir Ant Wingfield, and sir John Baker, the 
speaker of the house of commons For now those who had stood off awlnle, seemg the 
protector was resolved to yield, came and umted themselves with the prevailing party, so 
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that they were in all two-and-twenty. They were informed, that the protector had said, 
that if thoy intended to put him to death, the king should die first, and af they would 
fanieh him, they should famsh the king first , and that he had armed his own men, and act 
them next to the king's person, and was designing to carry hun out of Windsor, and as some 
reported, out of the kingdom , upon which they concluded, that he was no morc fit to be 
protector But of those words no proofs bemg mentioned in the council-books, they look 
like the forgerics of his enemies to make jum odious to the people he council ordcred a 
proclamation of their procecdings to be printed, and writ to the lady Mary, and the lady 
Elizabeth, acquainting them with what they had done They also wrote to the king (as 
Collecro | WH be found in the Collcction) acknowledging the many bonds that lay on them 
Number 43.” gratitude both fur lus father’s goodncss to them, and his own, to take care of 
him They desired he would considcr, they were lis whole council, except one 
or two, and were those whom Ins father had trusted with the government that the 
protector was not raised to that powcr by lus father’s will, but by thur choice, with that 
condition, that he should do all things by their advice , which he had not observcd, so that 
they now judged him most unworthy of these honours therefore thcy carnestly desired 
they might be admitted to the kings prcsence, to do their duties about lim, and that the 
forces gathered about Ins person might be sunt away, and the duke of Soncrset might 
submit himself to the order of council They also wrote to the archbishop and sn Wailham 
Gaines Paget, (wluch 1s in the Collection) charging them as they would answer it, that 
Number 4, the king’s person might be well looked to, that he should not be removed from 
Windsor, ind that he should be no longer guarded by the duke of Somcrset’s 
men, (as they said he had been, of which they complained scvuely) but by lis own sworn 
survants , and thcy required them to concur m advanung the desne thry had sigmfud by 
ther Ictter tu the king, protcsting that they would do with the duke of Sumctsct as they would 
desire to be done by, and with as much modcration and favour as im honour thcy could — so 
that there was no reason to apprehend from them such cruclty as they had mentioned 1n their 
letters These were sent by sir Plilp Iobbey, who was rctu:ncd from Flanders, and had 
been scnt by the king to London on the day before Upon tlis, Cranmer and Pagct, (as is 
entered in the council-book) persuaded both the king and the protector to grant thar desire 
The pretectors servants were dismissed, and the kings were sct about lis person And 
Cranmer, Paget and Smith, wrote to the counul at London, that all they had proposed 
should be granted they desired to know whether the king should be Liought to London, 
or stay at Windsor, and that three of the lords might be sent thither, who should ecc all 
things done according to ther minds, and for other things they refured them to Hobbey 
can ae that carried the letter (which 1s in the Collection) , upon tlus the council sent sir 
Number 45 Avthony Wingfield, sr Anthony St Luger and sr J Wilhams, to Wimdgor, 
with a charge to see that the duke of Somerset should not withdraw before thcy 
arrived, and that sir Tho Smith the secretary, sir Michael Stanhopc, ar John Thynn, Edw 
Wolfe, and William Cecil, should be restrained to their chambers, till they examined them 
On the 12th of October the whole council went to Windsor, and coming to the hing, they 
protested that all they had done was out of the zeal and affection they had to bis person and 
service The king received them kindly, and thanked them for thur care of lim, and 
assured them that he took all they had done in good part On the 13th day they sate in 
council, and sent for those who were ordered to be kept in their chainbers, only Cecil was 
let go They charged them, that they had been the clucf insthuments about the duke of 
Somcrset in all lis wilful proceedings, therefore they turned Smith out of lus place of 
Ho w accused 8¢C2etary, and sent him with the rest to the Towcr of London On the day 
and sont o following, the protector was called before them, and articles of medemeanours 
the Tower and Jugh treason were laid to his charge, (which will be found im the Collection) 
aacertan The substance of them was, that being made protector, on condition that he 
should do nothmg without the consent of the other cxecutors, he had not 
observed that condition, but had treated with ambassadors, made bishops and lurd-hcutcnants, 
hy Ins own authority and that he had held a court of requests in lus own house, and had 
done many tlings contrary to law, had embasyd the com, had in the matter of mnclosmes at 
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out proclamations, and given commusmons against the mind of the whole council, that he 
had not takpm care to suppress the late msurrections, but had justified and encouraged 
them, that hé had neglected the places the king had m France, by which means they 
were lost, that he had persuaded the king that the lords who met at London intended 
to destroy him, and had desired him never to forget it, but to revenge it, and had required 
some young lords to keep it in Ins remembrance, and had caused those lords to be 
proclaimed traitors , that he bad said, if he should die, the king should die too, that he had 
carried the king so suddenly to Windsor, that he was not only put im great fear, but cast 
into a dangerous disease that he had gathered the people, and armed them for war, and 
had armed his frends and servants , and left the king’s servants unarmed, and that he 
intended to fly to Jersey, or Guernsey So he was sent to the Tower, bemg conducted 
thither by the earls of Sussex, and Huntingdon That day the king was carned back again 
to Hampton-Court, and an order was made, that six lords should be the governors of his 
person, who were the marquis of Northampton, the earls of Warwick and Arundel, the 
lords St John, Russel, and Wentworth Two of those were in tlcir course to attend 
constantly on the kin 

And thus fell the duke of Somerset from Ins high offices and great trust The articles 

Censures objected to him seemed to say as much for his justification, as the answers could 
passed upon do, if they were in my power Le 18 not accused of rapine, cruelty, or bnbery, 
him but only of such things as are incident to all men that are of a sudden exalted to 
a high and disproportioned grcatness What he did about the com, was not for his own 
advantage, but was done by a common mistake of many governors, who, in the necessity of 
their affairs, fly to this as their last shift, to draw out their business as long as it 18 possible , 
but 1t ever rebounds on the government to 1ts great prejudice and loss He bore lus fall more 
equally than he had done his prosperity , and set himself in lis imprisonment to study, and 
reading , and falling on a book that treated of patience, both from the principles of moral 
philosophy, and of Christianity, he was so much taken with it, that he ordered it to be 
translated into English, and writ a preface to 1t himself, mentioning the great comfort he 
had found in reading 1t, which had induced him to take care that others might reap the hke 
benefit from 1t Peter Martyr wnt him also a long consolatory Ictter, which was printed, 
both 1n Latin, and in an English translation , and all the Reformed, both mn England and 
abroad, looked on his fall as a public loss to that whole interest, which he had so steadily set 
forward 

But on the other hand, the popish party were much lifted up at his fall, and the rather, 
The Papsts because they knew the earl of Southampton, who they hoped should have 
much lifted directed all affairs, was entirely theirs It was also believed, that the earl of 
“P Warwick had given them secret assurances so 1t was understood at the court of 
France, as Thuanus wmtes They had also, among the first things they did, gone about to 
discharge the duke of Norfolk of his long smprigonment, in consideration of his great age, his 
former services, and the extremity of the proceedings against him, which were said to have 
flowed chiefly from the ll offices the duke of Somerset had done him But this was soon 
Jaid aside So now the papists made their addresses to the earl of Warwick The bishop 
of Winchester wrote to him a hearty congratulation, rejoicing that the late tyranny (so he 
called the duke of Somerset's admimstration) was now at an end, he wished him all 
prosperity, and desired, that when he had leisure from the great affairs that were in 80 
unsettled a condition, some regard might be had of him = The bishop of London, being also 
m good hopes, since the protector and Smith, whom he esteemed Ins chief enemies, were 
now in disgrace, and Cranmer was 1n cold, 1f not in ill terms, with the earl of Warwick, 
But their sent a petition that his appeal might be received, and his process reviewed 
hopes soon = Manny also began to fall off from going to the English service, or the communion, 
ae hoping that all would be quickly undone that had been settled by the duke of 
Somerset But the earl of Warwick, finding the king 80 zealously addicted to the carrying 
on of the Reformation, that nothing could recommend any one so much to him, as the 
promoting 1t further would do, soon forsook the popish party, and was seemingly the most 
earnest on a further Reformation that was posmble I do not find that he did wnte any 
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answer #0 the bishop of Winchester He continued still a prisoner And for Bonper’s 
niatter, there was a new court of delegates appointed to review lus appeal, consisting of four 
ciyibana, and four common lawyers , who having examined it, reported, that the process 
had been legally carried on, and the sentence justly given, and that there was no good reason 
why the appeal should be received, and therefore they reyected 1t This being reported to 
the council, they sent for Bonner 1n the begmning of February, and declared to lim, that his 
appeal was rejected, and that the sentence against him was 1n full force still 

But the business of Boulogne was that which pressed them most They misdoubting, as 
Ambassadors Was formerly shown, that Paget had not managed that matter dexterously and 
sent tothe earnestly with the emperor, sent on the 18th of October sr Tho Cheyny, and 
Emperor sir Phil Hobbey to him, to intreat him to take Boulogne into lus protection , 
they also sent over the earl of Huntington to command it, with the addition of o 
thousand men for the garrison When the ambassadors came to the emperor, they desired 
ies eine leave to raise two thousand horse and three thousand foot m his dominions for 
Galba B 12 the preservation of Boulogne The emperor gave them very good words, but 

insisted much on Ins league with France , and referred them to the bishop of 

Arras, who told them plainly the thing could not be done So sir Tho Cheyney took his 
leave of the emperor, who at parting desired him to represent to the king’s council, how 
necessary it was to consider matters of religion again, that so they might be all of one mind, 
for, to deal plainly with them, till that were done, he could not assist them so effectually as 
otherwise he desired to do And now the council saw clearly, they had not been deceived 
by Paget in that particular, and therefore resolved to apply themselvcs to France for a peace 
The Earl of Ut now the earl of Warwick falling off wholly from the popish party, the carl 
Southampton of Southampton left the court in great discontent He was neither restored to 
leaves the = his office of chancellor, nor made lord treasurer, (that place, which was vacant 
mers by the duke of Somorset’s fall, bemg now given to the lord St John, who soon 
after was made earl of Wiltslure ,) nor was he made one of those who had charge of the 
king’s person So he began to lay a train against the earl of Warwick , but he was too 
quick for him, and discovered 1t , upon which he left the court in the night, and at was said, 
he poisoned Inmeelf, or pincd away with discontent, for he dicd in July after 

So now the Reformation was ordered to be carricd on, and there being one part of the 
A new Office divine offices not yet reformed, that 1s, concerning the giving orders, some bishops 
fo: Oidimi- and divines, brought now togethcr by a session of parliament, were appointed to 
ee prepare a book of ordination 

But now I turn to the parliament, which sate down on the 4th of November In ita 
A Sceston of Beet law was made against unlawful assembhes, that if any to the number of 
Paliment twelve, should meet together unlawfully, for any mattcr of state, and being 
An Act required by any lawful magistrate, should not disperse themselves, 1t should 
against Tu- be treason, and if any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales, about inclo- 
pape a sures, without lawful authority, 1t should be felony It was also made felony to 

gather the people together withont warrant, by rmging of bells, or sound of 

drums and trumpets, or the firing of beacons There was also a law made against prophecies 
concerning the king or his council, since by these the people wero disposed to sedition , for 
the first offence 1t was to be punished by impnsonment for a year, and 10/ fine, for the 
second, 16 Was mprisonment during hfe, with the forfuture of goods and chattels All this 
was on the account of the tumults the former year, and not with any regard to the duke of 
Somerset’s security, as some have without any reason fancied for he had now no interest in 
the parhament, nor was he in a condition any more to appichend tumults against himself, 
being stripped of his so much envied greatness Another law was made against 
vagabonds, relating, that the former statute made in this reign being too severe, 
was by that means not cxecuted , so 1t was repealed, and the law made in hing 
Henry VIII's reign put im force, provisions were laid down for reheving the sick and 
impotent, and setting the poor, that were able, to work that once a month there should 
be everywhere a visitation of the poor, by those in office, who should send away such 18 did 
not belong to that place, and those wae to be carried froin constable to constable, till they 
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were brought to such places as were bound to see to them There was a bill brought in for 
the repealmy ofa branch of the act of uniformity, but 16 went no further than one reading 
On the )4th*of November the bishops made a heavy complaint to the lords, of the 
The Bishops #bounding of vice and disorder, and that ther power was 80 abridged, that they 
moveforare. could punish no sin, nor oblige any to appear before them, or to observe the 
viving of Ec- orders of the church This was heard by all the lords with great regret, and 
— they ordered a bill to be drawn about it On the 18th of November a bill was 
brought in, but rejected at first reading, because 1t seemed to give the bishops too 
much powcr So a second bill was appointed to be drawn by a committee of the house 
It was agreed to, and sent down to the commons, who laid it aside after the second reading 
They thought 1t better to renew the design that was in the former reign, of two-and-tiurty 
persons being authorized to compile the body of ecclesiastical laws, and when that was 
prepared, 1t seemed more proper, by confirming it, to establish ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
than to give the bishops any powcr, while the rules of their courts were so httle determined 
or regulated so an act passed, empowering the king to name sixteen persons of the 
spiritualty, of whom four should be bishops, and sixteen of the temporalty, of whom four 
should be common lawyers, who within three years should compile a body of ecclesastical 
laws , and those being nothing contrary to the common and statute laws of the land, should 
be published by the king’s warrant, under the great seal, and have the force of laws in the 
ecclcsiastical courts Thus they took care that this should not be turned over to an 
uncertain period, as 1t had been done in the former reign, but designed that 1t should be 
quickly finshed The bishops of that time were generally so backward 1n every step to a 
reformation, that a small number of them was made necessary to be of this commission 
The effect that 1t had shall be afterwards opened 
There was a bill brought into the house of commons, that the preaching and holding of 
1550  80me opinions should be declared felony 1t passed with them, but was laid aside 
by the lords A Dull for the form of ordaimng ministers was brought ito the 
house of Jords, and was agreed to, the bishops of Durham, Carlisle, Worcester, Chichester, 
An Act about and Westminster, protesting against 1t The substance of 1t was, that such 
the Forms of forms of ordaiming ministers as should bo set forth by the advice of »1x prelates 
giving Orders and six divines, to be named by the king, and authorized by a warrant under the 
great seal, should be used after April next, and no other On the 2d of January a bill was 
An Act about put in against the duke of Somerset, of the articles formerly mentioned, with a 
the Duke of confession of them signed by his hand This he was prevailed with to do, upon 
Romcreet assurances given that he should be gently dealt with, if he would freely confess, 
and submit limself to the king’s mercy But it was said by some of the lords, that they 
did not know whether that confession was not drawn from him by force and that xt might 
be an all precedent to pass acte upon such papers without examining the party, whether he 
had subscribed them freely and uncompelled so they sent four temporal lords, and four 
bushopa, to examine Inm concerning 1t And the day following, the bishop of Coventrv and 
Tatchfield made the report, that he thanked them for that kind message, but that he had 
freely subscmbed the confession that lay before them Ile had made it on lus knecs before 
the king and council, and had signed it on the 13th of December He protested Jus offences 
had flowed from rashness and indiscretion, rather than malice, and that he had no treagonable 
dvsign against the king or his realms So he was fined by act of parliament mm 2000/7 a 
year of land, and he lost all his goods and offices Upon this he wrote to the council, 
acknowledging their favour, mm bringing off his matter by a fine, le confessed that he had 
fallen into the frailties that often attend on great places, but what he had done amiss was 
rather for want of true judgment, than from any malicious mcaning he humbly desired 
they would interpose with the king for a moderation of his fine, and that he mght be 
pardoned and restored to favour, assuring them, that for the future he should carry himself 
so humbly and obediently, that he should thereby make amends for his former follies this 
was much censured by many, as a sign of an abject apimt , others thought 1t was wisely 
done in him, once to get out of prison on any terms, sinco the greatness of his former 
condition gave such jealousy to lis enemies, that unlces he had his pardon, he would be mn 
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continual danger, as Jong as he was in their hands. So on the 6th of February he was set 
at hberty, grving bond of 10,000/ for his good behaviour, and bemg limited that he should 
stay at che king’s house of Sheen, or his own of Sion, and should not go four mules from 
them, nor come to the king or the council, unless he were called , he had his pardon on the 
16th of February, and carned himself after that so humbly, that his behaviour, with the 
king’s great kindness to him, did so far prevail, that on the 10th of Apml after, he was 
restored into favour, and sworn of the privy-council And so this storm went over him 
much more gently than was expected , but bis carnage in 1t was thought to have so hitle of 
the hero, that he was not much considered after this 

But to go on with the business of the parliament , reports had been spread, that the old 

The Refor- Service would be again set up, and these were much chenshed by those who still 
mation 1s set loved the former superstition , who gave out, that a change was to be cxpected, 
on vigorously since the new service had been only the act of the duke of Somerset Upon thus 
the council wrote on Christmas day a letter to all the bishops of England, to this effect, 
‘That whereas the English service had been devised by learned men, according to thc 
Scripture, and the use of the primitive church, therefore, for putting away those vain 
expectations, all clergymen were required, to deliver to such as should be appointed bv thie 
king ta receive them all antiphonals, missals, grayles, processionals, manuals, legends, pics, 
portuasses, journals, and ordinals, after the use of Sarum, Lincoln, York, or any other 
private use, requiring them also to sce to the observing one uniform order 1n the service set 
forth by the common consent of the realm, and particularly to take care that there should 
ee be everywhere provision made of bread and wine for the communion on Sunday ’ 
Number4g bis will be found im the Collection But to give a more public declaration of 

their zeal, an act was brought ito parhament about it, and was agreed to by all 

the lords, except the earl of Derby, the bishops of Durham, Coventry and Litchfield, 
Carlisle, Worcester, Westminster, and Chichester, and the lords Morley, Stourton, Windsor, 
and Wharton By it not only all the books formcrly mentioned were to be destroyed, but 
all that had any image that had belonged to any church or chapel, were required to deface 
it before the last of June, and in all the primers sct out by the late king, the prayers to 
the saints were to be dashed out There was also an act for a subsidy to be paid in one 
year, for which there was a release granted of a branch of the subsidy formerly given Last 
of all came the king's general pardon, out of which those in the Tower, or other prisons, on 
the account of the state, as also all anabaptists, were excepted 

Thus were all matters ended, and on the lst of February the parhament was prorogued 
Only in the house of commons thcre was a debate that deserves to be remembered It seems 
that before this time the eldest sons of peers were not members of the house of commons , 
and sir Francis Russel, becoming, by the death of lis elder brother, heir apparent to the lord 
Russe] , 1 was on the 21st of January carried upon a debate, “ that he should abide in the 
house as he was before” So it 1s entered in the original journal of the house of commons, 
which was communicated to me by Mr Surle, and Mr Clark, in whose hands it 1s now, and 
13 the first journal that ever was taken in that house 

But 1t may be expected that I should next give an account of the forms of ordination now 
Teath Bishop 2greed on Twelve wore appointed by the council to prepare the book , among 
of Worcester Whom Heath, bishop of Worcester, was one, but he would not consent to the 
put fa Puson yeformations that were proposed in it so on the 8th of February he was called 
tr not ie before the council, and required to agree to that which all the rest had consented 
.thersappoint- to ©=But he could not be prevailed with to do it Wherefore on the 4th of 
ed todraw March he was committed to the Fleet, because (as it 1s entered in the council 
a hatteiiad books) that he obstinately denied to subscribe the book for the making of bishops 

and priests He had hitherto opposcd everything done towards reformation mn 

parhament, though he had given an entire obedience to 1t when 1¢ was enacted le was a 
man of a gentle temper and great prudence, that understood affairs of state better than 
matters of religion But now it was resolved to rid the church of those comphers, who 
submitted out of frar or mterost to save their benefices, but were still ready upon any 
favourable conjuncture, to retuin bach to the old superstition 
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As for the forms of ordination, they found, that the Scmpture mentioned only the 
impostion, of hands and prayer In the apostolical constitutions, in the fourth council of 
Carthage,’ afid in the pretended works of Dems the Areopagite, there was no more used 
Therefore all those additions, of anointing, and giving them consecrated vestments, were 
Jater inventions But most of all the conce:t, which from the time of the council of Florence 
was generally received, that the mtes by which a priest was ordamed, were the delivering 
him the vessels for consecrating the Euchanst, with a power to offer sacrifice to God for the 
dead and the living This was a vain novelty, only set up to support the belief of transub- 
stantiation, and had no ground in the Scmptures, nor the primitive practice So they 
agreed on a form of ordaining deacons, priests, and bishops, which 1s the same we yet use, 
except in some few words, that have been added since 1n the ordination of a priest or bishop 
For there was then no express mention made in the words of ordainmg them, that 1t wag 
for the one, or the other office im both 1t was said, “‘ Receive thou the Holy Ghost in the 
name of the Father,” &c But that having been since made use of to prove both functions 
the same, 1t was of late years altered, as 1t1s now Nor were these words, being the same 
in giving both orders, any ground to infer that the church esteemed them one order, the 
rest of the office showing the contrary very plainly Another difference between the 
ordination book set out at that time, and that we now use was, that the bishop was to lay 
lus one hand on the priest’s head, and with his other to give him a Buble, with a chalice and 
bread in 1, saying the words now said at the delivery of the Bible In the consecration of 
a bishop there was nothing more than what 1s yet im use, save that a staff was put into his 
hand, with this blessing, “ Be to the flock of Chnst a shepherd” By tho rule of this 
ordinal, a deacon was not to be ordained before he was twenty-one, a priest before he was 
twenty-four, nor a bishop before he was thirty years of age 

In this ritual all thoso superadded mtes were cut off, which the later ages had brought im, 
Tho Ada. © dress up these performances with the more pomp, whereof we have since a 
tions brought More perfect account than it was possible for them then tohave For in our age 
into the Morinus, a learned priest of the oratorian order, bas published the most ancient 
Ree of rituals he could find, by which 1¢ appears how these offices swelled im every age 
ing Orders VY Some new addition About the middle of the sixth century, they anointed 

and blessed the priests’ hands in some parts of France, though the Greek church 
never uscd anointing nor was it in the Roman church two ages after that, for pope 
Nicolaus the First plainly says, 1t was never used in the church of Rome _ In the eighth 
century, the priests’ garments were given with a special benediction, for the priests offering 
expiatory sacrifices it was no ancienter that that phrase was used in ordinations, and in 
that same age there was a special benediction of the priests’ hands, used before they were 
anointed , and then his head was anomted This was taken partly from the Levitical law, 
and partly because the people believed that their kings derived the sacredness of their persons, 
from their bemg anointed , so the priests having a mind to have their persons secured and 
excmpted from all sccular power, were willing enough to use this rite in their ordinations , 
and in the tenth century, when the belief of transubstantiation was received, the delivering 
of the vessels for the Euchanst, with the power of offering sacrifices, was brought in, besides 
a great many other ntes So that the church did never tie itself to one certain form of 
ordinations , nor did 1t always make them with the same prayers, for what was accounted 
anciently the form of ordination, was in the later ages but a preparatory prayer to it 

The most considerable addition that was made in the book of ordinations, was the putting 
Interrogations Questions to the persons to be ordained, who by answering these, make solemn 
and Sponsions declarations of sponsions and vows to God The first question when one 18 
ae uew presented to orders, 18, “Do you trust that you are mwardly moved by the 

Holy Ghost, to take upon you this office and ministration, to serve God, for the 
promoting his glory, and for the edifying of his people?” To which he 1s to answer, “ He 
trusts he 1s” It has been oft lamented, that many come to receive orders before ever the 
have seriously read over these questions, and exammed themselves whether they could with 
a good conscience make the answers there prescribed since 1¢ 18 scarce credible that men of 
common honcsty would he m the presence of God on so great an occasion, and yet it 18 too 
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visible, that many have not any such mward vocation, nor have ever conmdered seriously 
what itis If 1¢ were well apprehended, that heat that many have to get into orders would 
soon abate; who perhaps bave nothing in their eye, but some place of profit, or benefice, to 
which way must be mad¢ by that preceding ceremony , and so enter into orders, as others 
are associated into ,“<aternities and corporations, with little previous sense of that holy 
character they o receive, when they thus dedicate their hives and labours to the service 
of God in the @éspel In the primitive church the apprehension of this made even good and 
holy mer ead to etter under such bonds, and therefore they were oft to be dragged 
almost*by/force, or catched at unawares, and be soimtiated , as appears in the lives of those 
two k fathers, Nazianzen and Chrysostom If men make their first step to the holy 
altar“by such a he, as 1s ther pretending to a motion of the Holy Ghost, concerning which 
they know little, but that they have nothing at all of it , they have no reason to expect that 
blessing which otherwise attends on such dedications And it had been happy for the 
church if all those that are authomsed to confer orders, had stood on this more critically , 
and not been contented with a bare putting these questions to those who come to be ordained, 
but had used a due strictness beforehand, suitable to that grave admonition of St Paul's to 
Timothy, “ Lay hands suddenly on no man, and be not partaker of other men’s sins ” 

In the sponsions made by the priests, they bind themselves to “‘ teach the people com- 
mitted to their charge, to banish away all erroneous doctrines, and to use both public and 
private monitions, and exhortations, as well to the sick, as the whole, within their cures, as 
need shall reqmre, and as occision shall be given” Such as romember that they have 
phghted their faith for this to God, will feel the pastoral care to he a load indeed, and so be 
far enough from relinquishing 1t, or liring 1t out perhaps to a loose or ignorant: mercenary 
These are the blemishes and scandals that he on our church, brought on 1t partly by the 
corruption of some simoniacal patrons, but chicfly by the negligence of some, and the 
faultiness of other clergymen which could never have lost so much ground in the 
nation, upon such tnfling accounts, as are the contests since raised about ceremonies , 1f 
it were not that the people, by such palpable faults in the persons and behaviour of some 
churchmen, have been possessed with prejudices, first against them, and then upon their 
account against the whole church so that these corrupt churchmen are not only to answer 
to God for all those souls within their charge, that have perished through their neglect, but 
in @ great degree for all the nnscluef of the schism among us, to the nourishing whereof they 
have given so great and palpable occasion The importance of those things made me judge 
they descrved this digression, from which I now turn to other affairs 

The business of Boulogne lay heavy on the council The French had stopped all commu- 
nication between Calais and it , so that 1t was not easy to supply it from thence The counul, 
to rid the nation of the forcigners, sent them all to Calais with three thousand English, and 
resolved to force a way through, if 1t came to extremities, but at this time both the Ficnch 
and English were well disposed to a peace The king of France knew the emperor intended 
It 1s resolved tO go into Germany next summer, so he longed to be at hberty to wast on lng 
to dehver motions The Enghsh council, that opposed the delivery of Boulogne, cluefly to 
Boulogne to throw off the duke of Somersct, that bemg done, were all convinccd that 1t was 
the French ot worth the cost and danger of a war, only they stood on the mndeccney of 
yielding it, especially thcy having raised such clamours agaist the protector, when he 
went about the delivering 1t up So they made great shows of preparations to defend 1t , 
but at the same time were not unwilling to listen to propositions of pcace One Guidotti, a 
Florentine tlat lived in England, was employed by the constable of France, Montmorency, 
to set on a treaty, yet he was to do 1t without owning he had any orders from that king 
He went often to and again between Pars and London, and at last 1t was resolved on both 

sides that there should be a treaty But at thus time there was a great change 
yore hie of affairs in Italy Pope Paul III having held that see fifteen years, died the 
10th of November, in the eighty-second year of his age, much broken m mind at 
the calamity of his family, the killing of his son, the loss of Placentia, and the ingratitude of 
his grandchild, Upon his death all the cardinals, being gathered from Bologna, Trent, and 
other neighbouring places entered the conclave, where one that 1s to have such a share in 
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the following part of this work, was 80 much concerné tt 1¢ will be no imperthient 
digression to give an account of it There were great aninit\y between the umperialists 
and the French Cardinal Farnese had aleo many votes that awed him; so that these 
three factions were either of them strong enough to exclude anys was unacceptadle to 
Cardinal Pole them Cardinal Pole was set up by Farnese as a moderaty yenahst, who had 
waselected carried 1t so well at Trent, that they saw he would not blindly... the emperor 
Pope. He had lived many years at Viterbo, where he was made leg. an. 1, had 
given over his practices against England There he gave himeelf whole “3 4 of 
divinity, not without some imputations of favourmg heresy. For one Antow rey 
that was also suspect of Lutheranism, lived with him  Tremellius, that learnea% 2 
had been baptized in Ins house, was also known to incline that way, and many, wit’ 
their monasteries, and went to Germany, used to stay some time with him, on their wa 
and were well received by him, nor would he proceed against any suspen. ¥ aa % 
There was cause enough to raise suspicion in a less jealous people than Itahans evs 
vast zeal that he had shown for the exaltation of the papacy, made all those things be over- 
looked. He was sent one of the pope’s legates to Trent, where he asserted the German 
doctrine of justification by faith but upon the emperor's setting out the Interm he wrote 
freely against 1b He was indeed a man of an easy and generous temper, but much 1n the 
power of those whom he loved and trusted Farnese therefore looking on him as one that 
would be governed by him, and that was acceptable to the smperialists, and not much hated 
by the French, the cardinal of Guise being his frend, resolved to promote him, and by the 
scrutiny they made, 1¢ was found that they were within two of the number that was requisite. 
But he seemed so little concerned at 1t himself, that he desired them not to make too much 
haste in a thing of that nature, for that digmty was rather to be undertaken with fear, than 
to be ambitiously desired The cardinals, who had heard of such things among the ancient 
Romans, but had seen few such modern instances, and who valued men by nothing more 
than their ambitious aspiring, imputed this either to dulness, or hypocrisy he himself 
seemed nothing affected with it, and did not change his behaviour, and carried 16 with an 
equality of mind, that became one who had divided his time between philosophy and divinity 
Caraffa, that hated him, did all he could to alienate the conclave from him, he objected to 
him, not only heresy, but also the suspicion of incontinence, sce he bied up a nun who 
was believed to be his daughter Of these things he coldly purged himeelf , he showed that 
he had suffered so much on the account of religion in his own country, that he was beyond 
the suspicion of heresy, and he proved that the girl whom he maintained among the nuns, 
was an Enghshman’s daugliter, to whom he had assigned an allowance Caraffa prevailed 
little, and the next mght the number was complete, so that the cardinals came to adore 
him, and make him pope, but he receiving that, with his usual coldness said, 1¢ was night 
and God loved hght better than darkness, therefore he desired to delay it till day came 
The Italians who, whatever judges they may be about the qualifications of such a pope as 1 
necessary for their affairs, understood not this temper of mind, which in better times woul 
have recommended one with the Inghest advantages, shrunk all from him and after som 
intrigues usual on such occasions, chose the cardinal de Monte, afterwards pope Julius III 
who gave a strange omen of what advancements he intended to make, when he gave his ow 
hat, according to the custom of the popes who bestow their hats before they go out of th 
conclave, on a mean servant of his, who had the charge of a monkey that he kept, an 
being asked what he observed in him to make him a cardinal, he answered, as much as th 
cardinals had seen in him to make him pope But 1t was commonly said, that the secret + 
this promotion was an unnatural affection to him Upon this occasion I shall refer tl 
Geiieence reader to a letter which I have put in the Collection, written by cardinal Wolse 
Number 4g Upon the death of pope Adrian VI, to gct himself chosen pope, 1 sets out | 
naturally the intrigues of that court on such occasions, that though 1t belongs 
the former Part, yet having fallen upon 1¢ since I published st, I thought 1¢ would be : 
unacceptable thing to insert in this Part, though 1t does not belong to 1t 1 will demonstra 
how hikely it 1s, that a bishop chosen by such arts, should be the infallible judge of contr 
verstes, and the head of the church 
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And now to retura to England, it was resolved to send ambassadors to France whe 
were, the lord Russel, Paget, now made a lord, secretary Petre, and sr John 
ra fag Mason. Their instractions will be found m the Collection The substance of 
Ragitsh and them was, they were not to stick about the place of treaty, but to have it at 
French Calais or Boulogne, if 16 mght be they were to agree to the delivery up of 
Number 48 Doulogne, but to demand that the Scotch queen should be sent back for per- 
Instructions fecting the marmage formerly agreed on that the fortifications of Newhaven 
gre to the and Blackness should be ruinated that the perpetual pension agreed to king 
aL wm Henry should still be paid, together with all arrears that were due before the 
wars they were only to insist on the last, if they saw the former could not be 
obtained they were to agree the time and manner of the dchvery of Boulogne to be as 
honourable as might be For Scotland, they being also in war with the emperor, the king 
of England could not make peace with them, unless the emperor, his ally, who had made 
war on them upon his account, were also satisfied all places there were to be offered up, 
except Roxburgh and Aymouth If the French spoke anything of the king’s marrying 
their king’s daughter Elizabeth, they were to put 1t off, simce the king was yet 80 young 
They were also at first to agree to nc more but a cessation So they went over on the 21st 
of January, the French commissioners appointed to treat with them were Rochpot, 
Chastilion, Mortier, and de Sany, who desired the meeting might be near Boulogne, though 
the English endeavoured to have brought it to Guisnes Upon the Enghsh laying 
out ther demands, the French answered them roundly, that for dehvering up the queen 
of Scots, they would not treat about it, nor about a perpetual pension , since, as the king 
was resolved to marry the Scotch queen to the dauphin, so he would give no perpetual 
pension, which was in effect to become a tmbutary prince but for a sum of money they 
were ready to treat about it. As to Scotland, they demanded, that all the places that had 
been taken should be restored, as well Roxburgh and Aymouth, as Lauder and Dunglass 
The latter two were soon yicldiud to, but the commissioners were hmuted as to the former 
There was also some discourse of rasing the fortifications of Alderney and Sark, two small 
islands in the Channel, that belonged to England the latter wasin the hands of the 
French, who were willing to yield 1t up, so the fortifications both in 1t and Alderney were 
pense rased Upon this there were second instructions sent over from the council, 
a ® (which are in the Collection,) that they should so far msist on the kceping of 
Roxburgh and Aymouth, as to break up their conference upon it, but if that 
did not work on the French, they should yield 1t rather than give over the treaty They 
were also instructed to reqmre hostages from the French till the money were all paid, and 
to offer hostages on the part of England till Boulogne was delivered , and to struggle in the 
matter of the isles all they could, but not to break about 1t Between the giving the first 
poner and sccond instructions, the lord St John was created earl of Wiltshire, as 
the treaty @Ppoars by his subscriptions The commissioners fimehed their treaty about the 
end of February, on these articles On condition that all claims of either side 
should be reserved as they were at the beginning of the war This was a temper bctween 
the English demand of all the arrears of king Ilenry’s pension, and the French demal of 1t 
for thus the king reserved all the mght he had before the war Boulogne was to bc deli- 
vered within six months, with all the places about it, and the ordnance, except what the 
English had cast since they had it for which surrender the French were to pay 400,000 
crowns, (‘hen of equal value with the English noble,) the one-half three days after the 
town was in their hands, and the other in the August after There was to be a peace with 
Sootland, and Roxburgh and Aymouth, Lauder and Dunglass, were to be rased and there 
was to be a free trade between England, France, and Scotland Six hostages were to be 
given on either side all the English were to be sent back upon the delivery of the town 
aad three of the French on the first, and the rest on the second payment The French 
hostages were the duke of Enghien, the marquis de Mean, son to the duke of Guise, Mont- 
morency, son to the constable, the duke of Tremouille, the vicedam of Chartres, and 
Henaudy, son to Annebault, the admiral On the English side were the duke of Suffolk, 
the earl of Hartford, the earl of Shrewsbur, the earl of Arundcl’s son, the lord Strange, 
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and the lord Matravers So was the peace concluded all the articles in 1t were duly per- 
formed, and the hostages delivered back It was proclaimed m London on the 29th of 
March, being confirmed by both the kings Only 1t was much observed, that when 1¢ was 
to be ceyfirmed in England, the earl of Warwick, on pretence of sickness, was absent those 
who began to conceive great jealousies of him, thought this was to make a show to the 
people that he abhorred 80 dishonourable a thing, as himself had oft called 1t durmg the duke 
of Somerset’s admimstration, and that therefore he would not by his presence seem to con- 
sent to it, though he had signed all the orders for 1¢ 

And now was the king entering in the fourth year of lis reign, free from all wars, which 
The earl of had hitherto much distracted lis government So tho council was more at 
Warwick go- leisure to settle the affairs at home But the earl of Warwick, beginning to 
verns the = form great designs, resolved first to make limself popular, by calling all that had 
connells meddled in the kimg’s affairs to a strict account and either to make them com- 
pound for great sums, by which the king’s debts should be paid, or to keep them under the 
lash till he made them subservient to his ends He began with the earl of Arundel, to 
whose charge many things being laid, he submitted himself to a fine of 12,000/ , to be pad 
in twelve ycars This was the more taken notice of, because Southampton, Arundel, and 
he, with sir Richard Southwell, master of the rolls, had been the chief contrivers of the 
duke of Somersct’s fall Southampton was driven away, Arundel fined, and Southwell was 
soon after put in the Flect, for dispersing some seditious bills This wrought much on the 
vulgar, who imputed 1t to a secret curse on those who had conspircd against the duke of 
Somerset andthe delivery of Boulogne made 1t yet more plain, that the charge against 
him was chiefly grounded on malice After Arundel’s disgrace, all the duke of Somcrset’s 
friends made them compositions, and were discharged Sir Tho Smith, Sir Michael 
Stanhope, Tho Fisher, and Wilham Gray, cach of them acknowledged they owed the 
king 30007, and su Jo Thynn submitted to 6000/ 

But I shall next prosecute the narration of what concerncd the church It was now 
Ridky made resolved to fill the see of London Ridley being esteemed both the most learned, 
bishop of | and most thoroughly zealous for the Reformation, was pitched on to be the man 
London So on the 2]st of Fcbruary he was wrt for, and on tho 24th he was declared 
bishop of London and Westminstcr, and was to have 1000] a year of the rents of the 
bishopric , and for lus furthcr supply, was dispensed with to hold a prebendary of Canter- 
bury and Westminster It was thought neediuss to have two bishoprics so near one 
another , and some, gaping after the lands of both, procurcd this umon But I do not sce 
any reason to think, that at any time in this reign, the suppression of the deanerics and pre- 
bends in cathedrals was designed =‘ For neither in the suppression of the bishoprics of West- 
minster, Gloucister, or Durham, was there any attempt made to put down the deanenes or 
prebendarics in thcse places so that I look on this as a groundless conceit, among many others 
that pass concerning this raign = For Thirleby of Wcstminster, there was no cause given to 
throw him out, for he obeyed all the laws and mjunctions when they came out, though he 
generally opposed them when they were making So to make way for lim, Wilham 
Reps, the bishop of Norwich, was prevailed with to resgn, and he was promoted to that 
see, vacant (as Ins patent has it) by the free resignation of Wilham the former bishop 
And the same day being the Ist of April, Ridley was made bishop of London and West- 
minster Both were, accordmg to the common form, to be bishops durante vita natu- 
ralt, during life 

The scc of Winchester had been two years as good as vacant, by the long mprisonment 
Procucdings Of Gardiner, who had been now above two years in the Tower When the 
aginst Gard: book of Common-prayer was set out, the lord St John and secretary Petre were 
aa sent with it to him, to know of him whether he would conform himself to it or 
not and they gave him great hopes, that if he would submit, the protector would sue to 
the king for mercy to him ‘He answered, That he did not know himself guilty of anything 
that needed mercy 80 he desired to be tried, for what had been objected to him, according 
tolaw For the book, he did not think that while he was a prisoner he was bound to give 
lis opmion abont such things , 1t might be thought he did 1t agamst his conscience to obtain 
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his liberty , but if he were out of prison, he should either obey 1t, or be lable to pumshment 
according to law Upon the duke of Somerset's fall, the lord treasurer, the earl of War- 
wick, sir Wilham Herbert, and secretary Petre, were sent to hm* (Fox says, this was 
on the 9th of July, and 1t 1s so in king Edward’s Journal, but there must be an error in 
that, for Gardiner in his answer says, that upon the duke of Somerset's coming to the 
Tower, he looked to have been let out within two days, and had made his farewell feast, but 
when these were with him a month or thereabout had passed so it must have been in 
November the former year ) They brought him a paper, to which they desired he would 
set his hand It contained first a preface, which was an acknowledgment of former faults, 
Some Articles for which he had been justly punished there were also divers articles contained 
are sent to in it, which were touching the king’s supremacy , his power of appointing or 
him dispensing with holidays and fasts , that the book of Common-prayer set out by 
the king and parhament was a most Christian and godly book, to be allowed of by all 
bishops and pastors in England, and that he should both m sermons and discourses commend 
it to be observed, that the king’s power was complete now when under age, and that all 
owed obedience to him, now, as much as if he were thirty or forty years old, that the Six 
Articles were justly abrogated , and that the king had full authority to correct and reform what 
was amiss 10 the church both in England and Ircland He only excepted to the preface , 
and offered to sign all the articles, but would have had the preface left out They bid him 
rather write on the margin his exceptions to it , so he writ, that he could not with a good 
conscience agree to the preface, and with that exception he set his hand to the whole paper 

Which he be lords used him with great kindness, and gave him hope that his troubles 
signed with should be quickly ended Herbert and Petre caine to him some time after that, 
some excep- but how soon 1s not so clear, and pressed him to make the acknowledgment 
mone without exception , he refused 1t, and said, he would never defame himself, for 
when he had dono it, he was not sure but it mght be made use of against him as a con- 
fession Two or three days after that, Ridley was sent to him, togethcr with the other 
two, and they brought him new articls In this paper the acknowledgment was more 
general than in the former 1t was said here in the preface, that he had been suspected of 
not approving the king’s proceedings, and being appointed to preach, had not done 1t as he 
ought to have done, and sv deserved the king’s displeasure, for which he was sorry the 
articles related to the pope's supremacy, the suppression of abbeys and chantrics, 
pugrimages, masses, images, the adorig the sacrament, the communion in both 
kinds, the abolishing the old books, and bringing in the new book of service, and 
that for ordaming of priests and bishops, the completences of the Scripture, and the use of it 
m the vulgar tongue, the lawfulness of clergymen’s marnage, and to Erasmus's paraphrase 
that it had been on good considerations ordered to be set upin churches He read all these, 
and said, he desired first to be discharged of lis imprisonment, and then he would freely 
answer them all, so as to stand by it, and suffer 1 he did amiss but he would trouble 
himeelf with no more articles, while he remained in prison, since he desired not to be 
delivered out of lus troubles in the way of mercy, but of justice After that, he was brought 
before the council, and the lords told him they sat by a special commission to yudge him, 
and so required him to subscribe the articles that had been sent to him He praycd them 
earnestly to put him to a tmal for the grounds of his imprisonmcnt, and when that was over 
he would clearly answer them in ail other things, but he did not think he could subscribe 
all the articles after one sort , some of them being about laws already made, which he could 
not quahfy, others of them bemng matters of learning, in which he might use more freedom 
in conclusion, he desired leave to take them with him, and he would consider how to answer 
them. But they required him to subscribe them all without any qualification , which he 
But he refuse. Tefused todo Upon this the fruits of his bishopric were sequestered , and he 
ing to sign was required to conform himsclf to their orders within three months, upon pain 
them, was of deprivation, and the hberty he had, of walking in some open gallenes, when 
hardly ued the duke of Norfolk was not m them, was taken from him, and he was again 
shut up in his chamber 


New Articles 
sent to him 
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All this was much censured, as being contrary to the hberties of Englishmen, and the 
forms of all legal proceedings, It was thought very hard to put a man m prison upon a. 
complaint agamst him , and without any further mqury ito 1t, after two years’ durance to 
put articles to him And they which spoke freely, said 1t favoured too much of the 
Inquisition. But the canon law not being rectified, and the king being in the pope's room, 
there were some things gathered from the canon law, and the way of proceeding ex officro, 
which rather excused than justified this hard measure he met with The sequel of this 
business shall be related 1n 1ts proper place 

This Lent old Latimer preached before the king The discourse of the king's marrying & 
Latimer’s ad- G@ughter of France had alarmed all the reformers, who rather inclined to a 
vice to the daughter of Ferdinand king of the Romans (To a marrage with her it 18 no 
Kingconcera- wonder they all wished well, for both Ferdmand and his son Maximilan were 
= Mar- jooked upon as princes that m their hearts loved the Reformation, and the son 

. was not only the best prince, but accounted one of the best men of the age.) 
But Latimer m his sermon advised the king to marry in the Lord, and to take care that 
marriages might not be made only as bargains, which was a thing too frequently done, and 
occasioned so much whoredom and divorcing 1n the nation He run out in a sad lamen- 
tation of the vices of the time, the vanity of women, the luxury and irregulanty of men, he 
complained, that many were gospellers for love of the abbcy and cliantry-lands , he pressed 
that the discipline of the church and the cxcommunicating of scandalous persons might be 
again set up he advised the king to boware of seeking his pleasure too much, and to keep 
none about him who would serve him in ithe said he was so old, that he beheved he 
would never appear there more, and therefore he discharged his conscience freely he com- 
plained the king’s debts were not paid, and yet his officers lived Ingh, made great purchases, 
and built palaces he prayed them all to be good to the king, and not to defraud the poor 
tradesmen that wrought for lis storcs, who were ll paid Tins I sct down not so much to 
give an account of that sermon, as of the state of the court and nation, which he so freely 
discoursed of 

Wakeman, that had been abbot of Tewksbury, and was after made bishop of Gloucester, 

Hooper 1» dicd in December last year, and on the 3rd of July this year, Hooper was by 
made Bishop letters patents appoimted to be his successor Upon which there followed o 
of Gloucester contest that has since had such fatal consequences, that of 1t we may say with 
St James, “ How great a matter hath a hitle fire kindled!” It has been already shown, 
that the vestments used in divine service were appointed to be retuned im this church , but 
But refuses to Hooper refused to be consecrated in the episcopal vestments The grounds he 
weet theEps Went on were, that they were human mventions, brought m by tradition or 
copal Vest- custom, not suitable to the simpheity of the Christian rchgion, and all such 
eae ceremonics were condemned by St Paul as beggarly elements that these 
vestments had been imventcd cluefly for celebrating the mass with much pomp, and had 
been consecrated for tlat effect, thcurcfore he desired to be excused from the use of them 
Cranmer and Ridicy, on the other hand, alleged, that traditions m matters of faith were 
justly reyccted , but in matters of mtes and ceremonies, custom was oft a good urgument for 
Upon ths a the continuance of that which had been long used Those places of St Paul did 
great Dispute only relate to the observanco of the Jewish coremonies, which some im the 
ore apostles’ times pleaded were still to be retained, upon the authority of their first 
institution by Moses so this implying, that the Messias was not yet come, mn whom all 
these had their accomphshment, the apostls did condemn the use of them on any such 
account , though when the bare observing them, without the opimion of any such necessity 
in them, was hkely to gain the Jews, they both used circumcision, and punfied themselves 
m the temple if then they who had such absolute authority m those matters did conde- 
scend so far to the weakness of the Jews, 11 was much more becoming subjects to give 
obedience to laws in things indifferent And the abuse that had been formerly, was no 
better reason to take away the use of these vestments, than 1t was to throw down churches, 
and take away the bells, because the one had been consecrated and the other baptised, with 
many superstitious eeremomies Therefore, they required Hooper to conform himself to the 
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law Cranmer, who, to his other excellent qualities, had jomed a singular modesty and 
distrust of himself, writ about this difference to Bucer, reducing 1t to these two plain ques- 
tions — Whether 1t was lawful and free from any sin against God, for the ministers of the 
church of England to use those garments in which they did then officiate , since they were 
required to do 1t by the magistrate’s command? And whether he that affirmed that it was 
unlawful, or on that account rofused to use those vestments, did not sin against God, 
callmg that unclean which God had sanctified, and the magistrate required, since he 
Bucer’sopi- thereby disturbed the public order of the kingdom? To tlus Bucer writ a largo 
nion concern- answer on the 8th of December this year Ile thought that those who used 
ing them = these garments ought to declare they did not retain them as parts of Moses’ law, 
but as things commanded by the law of the land he thought every creature of God was 
good, and no former abuse could make it so ill that 1t might not be retained , and since 
these garments had been uscd by the ancient fathers before popery, and might still be of 
good use to the weak when well understood, and help to maintain the ministerial dignity, 
and to show that the church did not of any lightness change old customs, he thought the 
retaining them was expedient that so the people might, by seeing these vestments, con- 
sider of the candour and purity that became them and 1n this sensc he thought, to the pure 
all things were pure , and so the apostles complied in many things with the Jews Upon 
the whole matter, he thought they sinned who refused to obcy the laws 1n that particular 

But he added, that since these garments were abused by some to superstition, and by 
others to be matter of contention, he wished they were taken away, and a more complete 
reformation established he also prayed that a stop might be put to the spoiling of churches, 
and that ecclesiastical discipline against offenders might be set up “* For,” said he, “unless 
these manifest and horrid sacrileges be put down, and the complete kingdom of Christ be 
received, so that we all submit to his yoke, how intolcrably shall the wrath of God break 
out on this kingdom! The Scriptures sct many such examplcs bcforc our eyes, and Ger- 
many offers a most dreadful prospect of what England might look for ” 

Ile writ also to Ho>per upon the same argument IIe wishcd the garments were removed 
by law, but argued fully for the use of them till then he lamented the grcat corruptions 
that were among the clergy, and wished that all good men would unite thar strength against 
these , and then Icsser tbuses would be morc casily redressed Te also answered Ilooper s 
obyections on the pmnciples formerly laid down [Pctcr Martyr was also writ to, and, as 

: he writ tv Buccr, he was fully of ns mind, and approved of all he had writ 
an Mar- about it And he idded thesc words, which I shall set down m lis own terms, 
copied from the original letter ‘Qua de JIopero ad me sembis, non potucrunt 

non viderl mira, certe ilhs auditis obstupui Scd bene habet, quod episcop: literas meas 
viderunt , unde invidia ego quidcm sum liberatus Ecce allius causa sic jacet, ut melioribus 
et pus nequaquam probetur Dolet, dolct, 1dq, milu gravigsime, tala mter evangehi pro- 
fessores contingere Ille toto hoc tempore, cum ill sit interdicta concio, non videtur posse 
quiescere sus fide: confessioncm edidit, qua rursus multorum animos exacerbavit demde 
quenitur de consiliarus, et furtasse, quod mili non refert, de nobis Deus felicem catastro- 
phen non letis actibus imponat!’ In Enghsh ‘‘ What you wrote to me about Hooper 
could not but seem wonderful to me when I heard it, I was struck with 1 It was well 
that the bishops saw my letters, by which I am freed from their displeasure is business 
is now at that pass, that the best and most pious disprove of 16 I am gnieved, and sadly 
grieved, that such things should fall out among the professors of the gospel All this while 
in which he 1s suspended from preaching, he cannot be at rcst he has set out a profession 
of his faith, by which he has provoked many he complains of the privy-councillors, and 
perhaps of us too, of which he says nothing to me God give a happy issue to these 
uncomfortable beginnings” This I set down more fully, that 1t may appear how far either 
of these divines were from cherishing such stiffness in Hooper He had been chaplain to 
the duke of Somerset, as appeared by lus defence ot himself in Bonner’s process, yet he 
obtamed so much favour of the earl of Warwick, that he writ earnestly mn lis behalf to the 
archbishop to dispense with the use of the garments and the oath of canonical obedience at 
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his consécration *, Oranmer wrote back, that he could not do it without incurring a 
premunire so the king was moved to write to him, warranting him to do 1t, withont any 
ie which the law could bring on him for such an omission But though this was done 
on the 4th of August, yet he was not consecrated till March next year, and im the mean 
while 1t appears, by Peter Martyr's letters, that he was suspended from preaching. 

This summer, John 4 Lasco, with a congregation of Germans that fled from their country 
Acongrere. Upon the persecution raised there for not receiving the Interim, was allowed to 
tion of Ger- hold his assembly at St Austin’s im London+ The congregation was erected 
mans in Lon- ynto a corporation John & Lasco was to be superintendant, and there were 
a four other mimsters associated with him. For the curiosity of the thing, I 
have put the patents mm the Collection There were also three hundred and eighty 
of the congregation made denizens of England, as appears by the records of ther 
patents Buta Lasco did not carry himself with that decency that became 
a stranger who was so kindly recerved for he wrote agamst the orders of this 
church, both m the matter of the habits, and about the posture m the sacrament, being for 
sitting rather than kneeling 

This year, Polidore Virgil, who had been now almost forty years in England, growing 
old, destred leave to go nearer the sun It was granted him on the 2nd of 


Collection, 
Nuwber 51 


ieee June { and in consideration of the public service he was thought to have done 
England the nation by his History, he was permitted to hold Ins archdeaconry of Wells 
Rot Pat 4 and his prebend of Nonnmgton, notwithstanding his absence out of the king- 
ap : 2 dom On the 26th of June, Pomet was declared bishop of Rochester, and 


Coverdale was made coadjutor to Vesy, bishop of Exeter 

About the end of tlis year, or the beginning of the next, there was a review made of the 
A review of _Common-prayer book Several things had been continued 1m it, either to draw 
the Common- in some of the bishops, who by such yielding might be prevailed on to concur 
prayer book in at, or im comphance with the people, who were fond of their old superstitions 
So now a review of 1t was set about Martin Bucer was consulted in 1t and Alesse, the 
Scotch divine mentioned in the former part, translated 1 into Latin for hisuse Upon 
which Bucor wnt his opinion, winch he finished the 5th of January 1n the year following, 
The substance of it was that he found all things in the common service and 
daily prayers were clearly according to the Scmptures He advised, that in 
cathedrals the qmre might not be too far separated from the congregation, since 
m some places the people could not hear them read prayers He wished there were a strict 
discipline to exclude scandalous livers from the sacrament He wished the old habits might 
be laid aside, since some used them superstitiously, and others contended much about them 
He did not hke the half office of communion or sccond-service to be said at the altar, when 
there was no sacrament He was offended with the requinng the people to receive at least 
once a year, and would have them pressed to 1t much more frequently He dishked that 
the priests gencrally read prayers with no devotion, and in such a voice that the people 
understood not what they said He would have the sacrament delivered into the hands, 
and not put into the mouths of the people He censured praying for the dead, of which no 
mention 18 made 1n the Scripture, nor by Justin Martyr an age after He thought that the 
prayer, that the elements might be to us the body and blood of Christ, favoured transub- 


Burer'sadvice 
concerning it 


* The oath of canonical obedience, as printed in the or such like reasons Parsons expressly saya it was the 


form of consecration, An 1549, 18 so unoxceptionable, that 
there secms to be no ground for scruple, being only a 
promise of all due reverence and obedience to the arch- 
bishop, &c Itseems to have been the oath of supremacy, 
which at that time contuned expressions more hable to 
exception, being a kind of, &c oath, requiring obedience 
to acts and statutes, made or to be made, and concluding 
with, “So helpe me God, All Saincts,” &c 

Fullor, who was once of opinion that 1t was the oath of 
canonical obedience that Hooper scrupled, yet altered his 
opinion, [Worthies in Somersetshire, p 22,) upon these, 


oath of supremacy De Tribus Convers Par 38, chap 
6, sect 68 —Anon Correct 

+ They were most of them Netherlanders or French 
(only a few Germans), and consequently not concerned 
with the Intemm , and the language they officiated im was 
the Low German and French, & §Utenhov Narrat 
de Instttut et Dissipat Belgarum, & p 12, 28, &c 
Those that went off with a Lasco were Low Germans, 
French, English, or Scots Jb p 22——Anon Correct 

t The passport was signed in March 1554, to go with 
four servants and three horses —Strrypz's Connect 
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atantiation too much. a small variation might bring 1t nearer to a Scripture form He 
complamed that baptism was generally in houses, which being the receiving infants into the 
church, ought to be done more publicly, The hallowing of the water, the chrisme, and the 
white garment he censured, as being too scenical he excepted to the exorcising the devil, 
and would have 1t turned to a prayer to God that authoritative way of saying “I adjure” 
not bemg so decent He thought the godfathers answering in the child’s name not so well 
es to answer in their own, that they should take care in these things, all they could He 
would not have confirmation given upon a bare recital of the catechism, but would have 
it delayed till the persons did really desire to renew the baptismal vow He would have 
catechising every holy-day, and not every sixth Sunday and that people should be still 
catechised, after they were confirmed, to preserve them from ignorance He would have all 
marriages to be made in the full congregation He would have the giving unction to the 
sick, and praying for the dead, to be quite laid aside, as also the offering the chrisomes at 
the churcling of women He advised that the communion should be celebrated four times 
ayear Ho sadly lamented the want of faithful teachers, and intreated the archbishop to 
see to the mending of this, and to think on some stricter ways of examining those who wure 
to be ordained, than barely the putting of some questions to them All this I have gathered 
out the more largely, that 1 may appear how carefully things were then considered and 
that almost in every particular, the most material things which Bucer excepted to were 
corrected afterwards 

But at the same time, the king having taken such care of him, that hearing that he had 
suffered in his health last winter by the want of a stove, such as 1s used in Germany, ho had 
sent him 20/ to have one made for him, he was told that the king would expuct a nuw- 
Bacerwnta year's gift from him of a book made for is own use So upon that occasion he 
book for tho wnt a book entituled, ‘“‘ Concerning the Kingdom of Christ” He sets out im 1t 
king’s use = the miseries of German y, which he says were brought on them by their sins, 
for they would bear no discipline, nor were the ministers so earncst in it as was fitting 
though in Ilungary 1t was otherwise He writes largely of ecclesiastical discipline , which 
was intended chiefly for separating ill men from the sacrament, and to make good men 
avoid their company, whereby they might be ashamed Ile presscs much the sanc.ification 
of the Lord’s day, and of the other holy-days, and that there might be many days of fasting 
but he thought Lent had been so abused, that othcr times for 1t might be more expedient 
He complains much ot pluralities and non-residence as a remainder of popery, so hurtful to 
the church, that m many places there were but one or two, or few more sermons mm a whole 
year but he thought that much was not to be expected from the greatest part of the 
clergy, unless the king would set himself vigorously to reform these things Lastly, he 
would have a complete exposition of the doctrine of the church digested, and set out and 
he proposed divers laws to the king’s consideration as, 


1. For catechising children 
2 For sanctifyimg holy-days 
3 For preserving churches for God’s service, not to be made places for walking or for 
commerce 

4 To have the pastoral function entirely restored to what 1t ought to be, that bishops 
throwing off all secular cares, should give themselves to their spiritual employments , he 
advises that coadjutors might be given to some, and a council of presbytcrs be appomted for 
them all It was plain, that many of them complied with the laws against their minds , 
these he would have deprived He adviecs rural bishops to be sct over twenty or thirty 
parishes, who should gather their clergy often together, and inspect them closely and that 
a provincial synod should meet twice a year, where a secular man in the king’s name should 
be appointed to observe their proceedings 

5 For restoring church-lands, that all who served the church might be well provided 
if any lived in luxury upon their Ingh revenues, 1t was reasonable to make them use them 
better , but not to blame or rob the church for their fault 

6 For the maintenance of the poor, for whom anciently a fourth part of the church's 
goods was assigned. 
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The 7th waa about marnage That the prohibited degrees might be well settled , mar- 
nage without consent of parents annulled , and that a second marriage might be lawful after 
a divorce, which he thought might be made for adultery, and some other reasons. 

8 For the education of youth 
9 For restrainmg the excess of some people's hving 

10 For reforming and explaining the laws of the land which his father had begun. 

11 To place good magistrates , that no office should be sold, and that inferior magistrates 
should often give an account to the superior of the administration of their offices 

12 To consider well who were made judges 

13 To give order that none should be put 1n prison upon slight offences 

The 14th was for moderating of some pumshments, chiefly, the putting of thieves to death, 
which was too severe, whereas adultery was too slightly passed over though adultery be a 
greater wrong to the suffering party than any theft, and so was punished with death by 
Moses’ law 


This book was sent to the young king And he having received 16, set himself to write a 
ee gencral discourse about a reformation of the nation, which 1s the second among 
thinks of we. the discourses written by him that follow the Journal of lus Reign In it he 
forming many takes notice of the corrections of the Book of the Liturgy which were then under 
abuses consideration , as also that 1¢ was necessary there should be a rule of church 
Coll K Edw discipline, for the censure of 11] livers, but he thought that power was not to be 
Remans, = put into the hands of all the bishops at that time From thence he gocs on to 
Number 2 Guscourse of the ill state of the nation, and of the remedies that scemed proper 
for it The first he proposes was the education of youth, next the correction of some laws, 
and there cither broke 1t off, or the rest of 1t1s lost In which, as there 1s a great discovery of 
a marvellous probity of mind, so there are strange lunts to come from one not yet fourteen 
years of age, and yet it 18 all written with his own hand, and in such a manner, that any 
who shall look on the orginal will clearly sec 16 was his own work the style 1s simple, 
and suitable to a child few mcn can make such composures, but somewhat above a child 
will appear in their style, which makes me conclude 1t was all a device of his own 
This year the king began to write his Journal himself The first threo years of his reign 
He wntean 2re set down in a short way of recapitulating matters But this year he set 
Journal of all down what was done every day, that was of any moment, together with the 
Proceedings foreign news that were scnt over And oftcntimes he called to mind passages 
ey iis some days aftcr they were done, and somctime after the middle of a month he 
tells what was done 1n the beginning of 1t ©Wluch shows clearly 1t was lus own 
work , for if 1t had been drawn for him by any that were about him, and given him only to 
copy out for his memory, 1 would have been more exact, so that there remains no doubt 
with me but that 1t was lis own originally And thercfore since all who have writ of that 
time have drawn their informations from that Journal , and though they have printed some 
of the lettors he wrote, when a child, which are mdced the meanest things that ever fell 
from him, yet, except one little fragmcnt, nothing of it has been yet published, I have 
Coll K Edw copied 1t out cntircly, and sct 1¢ before my Collcction I have added to it some 
Remains, = other papers that were also wnt by him Thc first of these 1s in French, 1t 18 
Number! 9, collection of many passages out of the Old Testament against idolatry, and the 
worshipping of images, which he dedicated to his uncle, being then protector the original 
under his own hand hes in Trinity College in Cambridge, from whence I copied the Preface 
and the Conclusion, which are printed in the Collection after his Journal 
There was nothing else done of moment this year, m relation to the church, save the 
visitation made of the diocese of London by Ridley their new bishop But the 
exact time of it 1s not sct down in the register It was according to king 
Kdward’s Journal some time before the 26th of June for he wntes, that on that 
day sr Jo Yates the ngh sherff of Essex was scnt down with lettcrs to see the bishop of 
London's injunctions performed, which touched the plucking down of superaltanes, altarg, 
and such like ceromomes and abuses , so that the visitation must have been about the begin- 
ning of June The articles of 1t are in bishop Sparrow’s Collection They are concernmng 


Ridley visits 
his Diocese 
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the doctrmes and lives, and labours, and charities of the clergy, wiz whether they spake m 
fayour of the bishop of Rome, or against the use of the Scripture, or against the Book of 
Common Prayer? Whether they stirred up sedition, or sold the communion or trentals, or 
used private masses anywhere? Whether any anabaptists or others used private con- 
venticles, with different opimions and forms from those established? Whether there were 
any that said the wickedness of the minister took away the effect of the sacraments, or denied 
repentance to such as sinned after baptism? Other questions were about baptisms and 
marriages Whether the curates did visit the mck, and bury the dead, and expound the 
catechism, at least some part of 1t, once in six weeks? Whether any observed abrogated 
holy-days, or the rites that were now put down ? 

To these he added some injunctions which are in the Collection Most of them relate to 
Baise the old superstitions, which some of the pricsts were still inclinable to practise, 
Number 2 22d for which they had been gently, if at all, reproved by Bonner Such were, 

washing their hands at the altar, holding up the bread, licking the chalice, 
blessing their eyes with the patten or sudary, and many other relics of the mass The 
ministers were also required to charge the people oft to give alms, and to come oft to 
the communion, and to carry themsclves revercntly at church But that winch was most 
new was, that thore having been great contests about tho form of the Lord’s board, whether 
He orders al] 1¢ Should be made as an altar, or asa table therefore, since the form of a table 
Altars tobe was more like to turn the people fiom the superstition of the popish mass, and 
ines ye Ta to the right use of the Lord’s supper, he exhorted the curates and churchwardens 
rekon ee to have it in the fashion of a tablc, decently covercd, and to placc it in such part 

of the quire or chancel as should be most mcct, so that the mimsters and com- 
municants should be separated from the rest of the people, and that they should put down 
all by-altars 

There are many passages among ancient writers, that show the commumon-tables were 
of wood , and thit they were so madc as tables, that thos. who ficd into churches for 
sanctuary did lide themselves under them The name altar came tv be givcn to these 
generally, because they accounted the Euchanst a sacrifice of praisc, as also a commemorative 
sacrifice of the oblation which Christ made of himself on the cross From hence 1¢ was, that 
the communion-table was called also an altar But now 1t came to be considered, whether, 
as these terms had been on good reason brought into the church, when there was no thought 
of the corruptions that followed, so 1f1t was not fit, since they did still support the belicf of 
an expiatory sacrifice in tlie mass, and the opimon of transubstantiation, and were always 
but figurative forms of speech, to change them, and to do that more effectually, to change 
the form and place of them Some have fondly thought that Ridlcy gave this myunction 
after the letter wluch the council writ to him in the end of November following But as 
there wos no fit time to begin a visitation after that time tls year, so the style of the 
injunctions shows they were given before the letter The injunction only exhorts the curates 
to do it, which Ridley could not have donc in such soft words, after the council had required 
and commanded him to doit so 1t appears that the mjunctions were given only by his 
episcopal power And that afterwards the same matter being brought before the council, 
who were informed that m many places there had been contcsts about 1t, some being for 
keeping to their old custom, and others being set on a change, the council thought fit to send 
them letter concerning 1t to Ridley on the 24th of Novembe: following The letter sets out, 
that altars were taken away 1n divers placcs, upon good and godly considerations, but still 
continued im other places , by wluch there rose much contention among the king’s subjects , 
therefore, for avoiding that, they did charge and command him to give substantial order 
through all his diocese for removing all altars, and sctting up tables everywhere for the 
communion to be administered in some convenient part of the chancel and that these orders 
might be the better rcccived, there were reasons sent with the letters, which he was to cause 
discreet preachers to declare, m such placcs as he thought fit, and that himself should set 
them out in Ins own cathedral, if convemently he could 

The reasons* were, to remove the people from the superstitious opimons of the popish 


* These roasons were drawn up by Ridley —Sraypr s Corrrcr 
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meas and because a table was a mel proper name than an altar, for that on willl ; 
sacrament was laid, and whereas in the Book of Common Prayer these terms sfaRe 
muscu used, 1t 18 done without prescribg anything about the form of thelh; aga 
the changing the one into the other did not alter any part of the hturgy It was obscehag 
that altars were erected for the sacrifices under the law, which ceasng, they were also to 
cease, and that Christ had instituted the sacrament not at an altar, but ata table And it 
had been ordered by the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, that 1f any doubt arose 
about any part of 1t, the determmung of 1t should be referred to the bishop of the diocese. 
Upon these reasons therefore was this change ordered to be made all over England, which 
was universally executed this year 

There began this year a practice which might seem 1n itself not only mnocent, but good, 
Sermons on Of preaching sermons and lectures on the week-days, to which there was great 
working-days running from neighbouring panshes This as 1¢ begat emulation in the clergy, 
forbidden = go st, was made use of as a pretence for many to leave their labour, and gad idly 
about Upon complaint therefore made of 1t, Ridley had a letter sent to him from the 
Council against all preaching on working-days, on which there should only be prayers How 
this was submitted to then 1s not clear But it cannot be denied, that there have been since 
that time excesses on all hands in this matter, wile some have, with great sincerity and 
devotion, kept up these in market-towns, but others have carried them on with too much 
faction, and a design to detract from such as were not so eminent in their way of preaching 
Upon these abuses, while some rulers have studied to put all such performances down, rather 
than to correct the abuses in them, great contradiction has followed on it, and the people 
have been possessed with unjust prejudices against them, as hinderers of the word of God , 
and that opposition has kept up the zeal for these lectures Which nevertheless, since they 
have been more freely preached, have of late years produced none of the ill effects that did 
follow them formerly when they were endeavoured to be suppressed 

And thus I end the transactions about religion this year The rest of the affairs at home 
were chicfly for the regulating of many abuses that had grown up and been nourished by a 
long continuance of war All the foreign soldiers were dismissed And though the duke of 
Lunenburg had offered the king ten thousand men to his assistance, and desired to enter into 
a treaty of marnage for the lady Mary, they only thanked him for the offer of his soldiers, 
of which they, bemg now at peace with all their neighbours, had no need, and since the 
proposition for marrying the lady Mary to the infant of Portugal was yet in dependence, 
they could not treat in that kind with any other prince tall that overture was some way 
ended There were endeavours also for encouraging trade, and reforming the coin And 
at the court things began to put on a new visage, for there was no more any faction, the 
duke of Somerset and the earl of Warwick being now joined into a near alliance , the earl’s 
eldest son, the lord Lisle, marrying the duke’s daughter , so that there was a good prospect 
of happy times 

In Scotland, the peace being proclaimed, the government was now more entirely in the 
ee hands of the duke of Castelherault, who gave himself up wholly to the counsels 
of Scotland Of 88 base brother, who was archbishop of St Andrew's And he was so 

abandoned to his pleasures, that there was nothing so bad that he was ashamed 

of He kept another man’s wife openly for his concubine There were also many excesses 
in the government Which things, as they alienated all people's minds from the clergy, so 
they disposed them to receive the new doctrines, which many teachers were bringing from 
England, and prepared them for the changes that followed afterwards The queen-mother 
went over into France in September, pretending 1t was to see her daughter, and the rest of 
her kindred there, where she laid down the method for the wresting of the government of 
Scotland out of the governor's hands, and taking 1t into her own 

The emperor appointed a diet of the Empure to meet in the end of July, and required all 
er to appear personally at it, except such as were hindered by sickness, of which 
many ‘they were to make faith upon oath And at the same time he proscribed the 

town of Magdeburg. But the magistrates of that town set out a large mamifesto 

for their own vindication, as they had done the former year They said, “they were ready 
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ieierhim all the obedience, that they were bowl to by the laws of the Empire they 
ba. gery apprehensive of the mischiefs of a civil war they were not so blind as to thik 
see wemp.able to resist the emperor's great armies, hfted up with so many victories, if they 
Seuated. ouly to their own strength they had hitherto done no act of hostility to any, but 
what they were forced to for their own defence It was visible, the true ground of the war 
_of Germany was religion, to extinguish the hight of the gospel, and to subdue them again to 
the papal tyranny For the artifices that were formerly used to disguise 1¢ did now appear 
too manifestly , so that 1t was not any more denied But it would be too late to see t, 
when Germany was quite oppressed In civil matters, they said, they would yield to the 
miseries of the time But St Peter had taught them that it was better to obey God than 
man, and therefore they were resolved to put all things to hazard, rather than to make 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience” There were tumults raised m Strasburg, and 
divers other towns, against those who sct up the mass among them and generally all 
Germany was disposed to a revolt, if they had had but a head to lead them 
+ The emperor had also set out a very severe cdict in Flanders, when he left 1t, against all 
that favoured the new doctrines, as they were called But the execution of this was 
stopped at the intercession of the town of Antwerp, when they perceived the English were 
resolved to remove from thence, and carry their trade to some other place When the diet 
was opened, the emperor pressed them to submit to the council which the new pope had 
removed back to Trent Maurice of Saxe answered, he could not submit to st, unless all 
that had been done formerly 1 1t should be reviewed, and the divines of the Augsburg con- 
fession were both heard and admitted to a suffrage, and the pope should subjcct himself to 
their decrees, and dispense with the oath which the bishops had sworn to him On these 
terms he would submit to 1t, and not otherwise This was refused to be entered into the 
repisters of the diet by the elector of Mentz, but there was no haste, for the council was 
not to sit till the next year The emperor complained much, that the “ Interrm” was not 
generally received , to which 1t was answered by the princes, that 1f was necessary to give 
the people time 1«overcome their former prejudices All seemed to comply with him 
And Maurice did so insmutte himself into him, that the mege of Magdeburg being now 
formed, and a great many princes having gathered forces against 1t, among whom the duke 
of Brunswick and the duke of Mecklenburg were the most forward, yet he got lnmeelf 
declared by the diet general of the empire, for the reduction of that place, and he had 
100,000 crowns for undertaking it, and 60,000 crowns a month were appointed for the 
expense of the war He saw well, that 1f Magdeburg were closely pressed, 1t would soon be 
taken, and then all Germany would be brought to the emperors devotion and so the war 
would end in a slavery But he hoped so to manage this small remainder of the war, as to 
draw great effects from 1t This was a fatal step to the emperor, thus to trust a prince who 
was of a different religion, and had a deep resentment of the injury he had done him, m 
detaming his father-m-law the landgrave of Hesse prisoner, against the faith he had given 
him But the emperor reckoned, that as long as he had John duke of Saxe im his hands, 
Maurice durst not depart from lus mterests, since 1t seemed an easy thing for him to 
repossess the other of his domimons and digmty Thus was the crafty empcror deluded, 
and now put that, upon which the completing of his great designs depended, into the hands 
of one that proved too hard for him at that im which he was such a master, cunning and 
dissimulation 
In these consultations did this year end In the beginmng of the next year, there was a 
1551 = great complaint brought agamst Dr Oglethorp, afterwards bishop of Carlisle 
The Compli- ynder queen Mary, and now president of Magdalen college in Oxford But he, 
Popah the to secure himself from that part of the complamt that related to religion, bemg 
Cc accused as one that was against the new book of service, and the king’s other 
Collection, proceedings, signed a paper (which will be found in the Collection) m which he 
Number 53 geclared, “That he had never taught anything openly against those, but that 
he thought them good, if well used , and that he thought the order of religion now set forth 
to be better and much nearer the use of the apostolical and primitive church than that 
which was formerly , and that in particular, he did approve of the communion in both kinds, 
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the people's communicating always with the priest, the service in Engheb, and the homes 
that bad been set forth and that he did reyect the lately received doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, as beng not agreeable to the Scriptures, or to ancient writers but he thought 
there was an inconceivable presence of Chnist’s body 1n the sacrament, and that therefore it 
should be received not without great examination beforehand” Se comphant was he now, 
though he became of another mind m queen Mary’s time, yet then he was more moderate 
than the greatcst part of those who did now comply most servilely In particular, Dr Smith 
had written a book for the caslibate of priests, and had opposed all the changes that had 
been made he was brought to London upon the complaints that were sent up against him 
from Oxford, but after a while’s impnsonment, he was set at liberty, giving surety for Ins 
good behaviour and carned himself so obediently after 1t, that Cranmer got his sureties to 
be discharged, upon which he writ him a letter as full of acknowledgment as was posmble 

which 1s in the Collection ‘“ He protested he should retain the sense of 1t as 
long as he lived, he wished that he had never written his book of the ccelibate 
of priests, which had been printed against his will he found he was mistaken m 
that which was the foundation of 1t all, that the priests of England had taken a vow against 
marriage he desired to see some of the collections Cranmer had made against 1t” (It 
seems Cranmer was inquiring aftcr a manuscript of Ignatius’s epistles, for he tells him, 
** They were in Magdalen College Library ,) he acknowledged the archbishop’s great gentleness 
toward all thoso who had been complained of for religion in that university , and protested, 
that for his own part, if ever he could serve his bascst servant, he would do 1t, wishing that 
he mght perish 1f he thought otherwise than he said, and wished him long life for the pro- 
pagation and advancement of the Christian doctrine” Soon after he writ another letter to 
Cranmer*, in which he cited some passages out of Austin concerning his retractations , and 
professes he would not be ashamed to make the hkc, and to set forth Christ’s true religion , 
and called, m St Paul’s words, ‘“ God to be a witness against huis soul if he hcd” He had 
also in the beginning of this reign made a recantation sermon of some opinions he had held 
concerning the mass, but what these were, King Edward's Journal (from syhence I gather 1t) 
does not inform ust Day bishop of Chichester did also now so far comply, as to preach a 
sermon at court against transubstantiation, though he had refused to set lus hand to the 
book of Common-prayer, before 1t was enacted by law For the princuple that generally 
run among the popish party was, that though they would not consent to the making of such 
alterations in religion, yet, bung made, they would give obedience to them which Gardiner 
plainly profcssed, and 1t appcared in the practice of all the rest This was certainly a gross 
sort of compliance, in those who retained the old opimons, and yct did now declare against 
them , and in the worship they offered up to God, acted contrary to them , which was the 
Inghest degree of prevanication both with God and man that was possible But Cranmer 
was always gentle and moderate He left ther private conscicnccs to God but thought, 
that if they gave an external obedience, the people would be brought to receive the changes 
more easily, whereas the proceeding severely against them might have raised more 
opposition He was also naturally a man of bowcls and compassion, and did not love to 
drive things to oxtremities, he considered that men who had grown old in some errors 
could not easly lay them down, and so were by degrees to be worn out of them Only in 
the proceedings against Gardiner and Bonner, he was carried beyond his ordmary temper 
But Gardiner he knew to be so inveterate a papist, and so dcep a dissembler, that he was 
for throwing him out, not so much for the particulars objected to him, as upon the ill 
character he had of him Bonner had also decerved him so formerly, and had been so cruel 
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as may be seen in his retractation, printed at London, 


* The bishop's anonymous corrector assures his “ lord- 
anno 1547, cum pri entituled ‘ A Godly and faithful 


ship that these letters were wntten to Parker, not to 


Cranmer ,’’ and adds, *‘1f vour Jordship has any doubt of 
it, IT can make it very evident ’? The letter given in the 
Collection, from a manuscript m Corpus Christ: College, 
Cambridge, 1s however addressed to Cranmer —Ep 

T The particulars wero, 1 Concerning submission to 
governors in church and state 2 Concermng unwmitten 
traditions, 38 Concerning the sacrifice of the mass, &c, 


Retractation, made and published at Paul’s Cross in Lon- 
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and Reader of the King’s Majesties Lecture m Oxford , 
revoking thercin certain Errors and Faults, by him come 
mitted in somo of his Books’? It was repeated at Ox- 
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& persecutor upon the statute of the Six Articles, and was become so brutal and luxunous, 
that he judged 1¢ mecessary to purge the church of him. And the sees of London and 
Winchester were of such consequence, that he was induced, for having these well supplied, 
to stretch a httle m these proceedings against those dissembling bishops 
In the end of February he lost his friend Martin Bucer, on whose assistance he had 
Bucer'sdeath epended much, in what remained yet to be done Bucer died of the stone, and 
griping of the guts, on the 28th of February* He lay ill almost all that 
month, and expressed great desire to die Bradford, who will be mentioned m the next 
Book with much honour, waited most on im im his sickness He lamented much the 
desolate state of Germany, and expressed his apprehensions of some such stroke coming upon 
England, by reason of the great dissoluteness of the people’s manners, of the want of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and the general neglect of the pastoral charge He was very patient m 
all his pain, which grew violently on him , he lay oft silent, only after long intervals cried ont 
sometimes, “ Chastise me, Lord! but throw me not off mn my old age” He was by order 
from Cranmer, and si John Cheke, buricd with the highest solemmitics that could be 
devised, to express tho valuc the university had for him The vice-chancellor, and all the 
graduates, and the mayor, with all the town, accompanied his funeral to St Mary’s, where 
after prayers, Haddon, the university orator, made such a speech concerning hum, and pro- 
nounced 1t with that affection, that almost the whole assembly shed tears NextDr Parker, that 
had been his most intimate fricnd, made an Enghsh scrmon 1n his praise, and concerning the 
sorrowing for our departed fmends And the day followmg Dr Redmayn, then master of 
Trinity college, made another sermon concerning death, and init gave a full account of 
Bucer’s life and death He particularly commended the great sweetness of lus tumper to all, 
but remarkably to thosc who differed from him MRcdmayn and he had differcd in many 
things, both concermng justification, and the mfluences of divine grice But he said, as 
Bucer had satisfied him in some things, so he beheved 1f he had hved he had satisfied him 
in more, and that he being dead, he knew none alive from whom he could learn so much 
Tins charwter gigen um by so grave and learned a man, who was in many points of a 
different persuasion from him, was a great commendation to them both And Rcdmayn 
was indced an extraordinary person All im the university that were emincnt either in 
Greck or Latin poetry, did adorn lus coffin with epitaphs in which they expressed a very 
extraordinary sense of their loss about which onc Carrt writ a copious and passionate 
letter to sir John Cheke But Pcter Martyr bore his death with the most sensible sorrow 
that could be 1magincd , having in him lost a father, and the only intimate friend he had in 
PcGieces England le was a very leaincd, judicious, pious, and moderate person Per- 
rs ~ haps he was inferior to none of all the reformers for learning, but for zcal, for 
true piety, and a most tendcr care of preserving unity among the foreign 
churches, Mclancthon and he, without any injury donc the rest, may be ranked apart by 
themsclves Ile was much opposed by the popish party at Cambridge , who, though they 
complied with the law, and so kept their places, yet exther in the way of argument, as 1t 
had been for dispute’s sake, or in such points as were not determined, set themselycs much to 
lessen his esteem Nor was he furmshed naturally with the quickness thit 1s necessary for 
a dispute, from which they studicd to draw advantages and thcrcfore Peter Martyr wnt 
to him to avoid all public disputes with them For tliey did not dcal candidly on these 
ocasions They often kept up their questions till the hour of the dispute, that so the 
extemporary faculty of him who was to preside might be the more cxposcd , and mght or 
wrong th.y used to make exclamations, and run away with a triumph 1n one of hus letters 
to Bucer, he particularly mentions Dr Smith for an mstance of this It was that Smith he 
said who wnt against the marriage of priesis, and yct was bclieved to live in adultery with 
his man’s wife Tius letter was occasioned by the disputes that were m August the formcr 
year, between Bucer and Sedgwick, Young and Pern, about the authonty of the Scripture, 
and the church Which disputes Bucer intending to publish, caused them to be wnit out, 


* Bucer died on the Ist of March —Ep in Cambridgo, and a grevt restorer of learning in that 
+ Nicholas Carr, Kegius Professor of the Greek tonguo university —Granorr’s Connect 
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and sent the copy to them to be corrected, offermg them, that if anything was omitterd that they 
had said, or if they had anything else to say which was forgot in the dispute, they might add 
it but they sent back the papers to him without voucheafing to read them. At Ratisbon he had 
a conference with Gardiner, who was then king Henry's ambassador , in which Gardiner 
broke out into such a violent passion, that as he spared no reproachful words, so the com- 
pany thought he would have fallen on Bucer and beat him, he was in such disorder, that 
the httle vein between his thumb and forefinger did swell and palpitate, which Bucer said 
he had never before that observed in any person 1n his hfe 

But as Bucer was taken away by death, so Gardiner was sometime before put out, which 
was a kind of death, though he had afterwards a resurrection fatal to very many 
There was a commission issued out, to the archbishop, the bishops of London, Ely, 
and Lincoln, secretary Petre, judge Hales, Griffith, Leyson, and John Oliver, two 
civilians, and Goodrick, and Gosnosd, two masters of Chancery, to proceed against Gardiner 
for his contempt in the matters formerly objected to him He put im a compurgation, by 
which he endeavoured to show there was malice borne to him, and conspiracies against him, 
as appeared* by the business of sir Henry Knevet, mentioned in the former Part, and the 
leaving him out of the late king’s will, which he said was procured by his enemies He 
complained of his long imprisonment without any trial, and that articles of one sort after 
another were brought to him, so that 1t was plain he was not detained for any crime, but 
to try if such usage could force him to do anything, that should be imposed on him He 
declared, that what order soever were set out by the king’s council, he should never speak 
against 1t, but to the council themselves, and that though he could not give consent to the 
changes before they were made, he was now well satisfied to obey them , but he would never 
make any acknowledgment of any fault The things clnefly laid against him were, that 
being required, he refused, to preach concerning the king’s power when he was under age , 
and that he had affronted preachers sent by the king into his diocese , and had been negligent 
m obeying the king’s injunctions, and continued, after all, so obstinato, that he would not 
confess lis fault, nor ask the kmmg mercy His crimes were aggravated by this, that lis 
timely asserting the king’s power under age, might have been a great mean for preventing 
the rebellion and effusion of blood which had afterwards happened, chiefly on that pretence 
to which his obstimacy had given no small occasion Upon this, many witnesses wert 
examined , chiefly tle duke of Somerset, the earls of Wiltshire and Bedford, who deposed 
against him But to this he answered, that he was not required to do it by any order o! 
council, but only in a private discourse, to which he did not think himself bound to give 
obedience Other witnesses were also examined on the other particulars But he appealed 
from the delegates to the kimg in person Yet his judges, on the J8th of Apmil, gave 
sentence agaist him, by which, for lis disobedience and contempt, they deprived him of 
hig bishopric Upon that he renewed luis protestation and appeal, and so lis process ended, 
and he was sent back to the Tower, where he lay till queen Mary discharged him 

The same censures, with the same justifications, belong both to this and Bonner’s business 
so I shall repeat nothing that was formerly said He had taken a commission, as well as 
Bonner, to hold Ins bishopric only durimg the king’s pleasure, so they both had the less 
reason to complain whicl way soever the 1oyal pleasure was sigmified to them Eight days 
after, on the 26th of April, Poinet was translated from Rochester to Winchester , and had 
2000 marks a year in lands assigned him out of that wealthy bishopric for his subsistence 
Dr Scory was made bishop of Rochester Veysey bishop of Exeter did also remgn, 
pretending extreme old age , but he had reserved 485/ a year in pension for himself, during 
hfe, out of the lands of the bishopric , and almost all the rest he had basely alenated, taking 
care only of himeelf, and ruining his successors Mules Coverdale was made bishop of Exeter 
So that now the bishoprics were generally filled with men well affected to the Reformation 
Hooper iscon- Lhe busmess of Hooper was now also settled He was to be attired in the 
secrated upon vestments that were prescribed, when he was consecrated, and when he preached 
his Confor- before the king, or i his cathedral, or in any public place , but he was dispensed 
my with upon other occasions On these conditions he was consecrated in March 
for the writ for doing it bears date the 7th of that month So now the bishops being 
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generally addicted to the purity of religion, most of this year was spent in preparing articles, 
which should contain the doctrine of the church of England 

Many thought they should have begun first of all with those But Cranmer upon good 
reasons was of another mind, though much pressed by Bucer about 1t Tull the order of 
bishops was brought to such a model, that the far greater part of them would agree to it, it 
was much fitter to let that design go on slowly, than to set out a profession of their belief, to 
which so great a part of the chef pastors might be obstinately averse The corruptions that 
were most important were those in the worship, by which men in their rmmediate addresses 
to God, were necessanly involved in unlawful compliances, and these seemed to require a 
more speedy reformation But for speculative points there was not so pressing a necessity 
to have them all explained, since in these, men might, with less preyudice, be left to a freedom 
in their opimons It seemed also advisable to open and ventilate matters in public dispu- 
tations and books, written about them for some years, before they should go too hastily to 
determine them lest 1f they went too fast in that affair, it would not be so decent to make 
alterations afterwards, nor could the clergy be of a sudden brought to change their old 
opmions Therefore npon all these considcrations that work was delayed till this year, mm 
which they set about 1t, and fimshed 1t, before the convocation met in the next February 
In what method they proceeded for the compiling of these articles , whether they were given 
out to several bishops and divines to deliver their opimons concerning them, as was done 
formerly, or not, 1t 1s not ccrtam I have found it often said, that they were framed by 
ene Cranmer and Ridley , which I think more probable , and that they were by them 
Number §5 8nt about to others, to correct or to add to them as they saw cause They are 

in the Collection, with the differences between these and those sct out in queen 

Ehizabeth’s time marked on the margin 

They began with the assertion of the blessed Trimty, the incarnation of the eternal Word, 
The Articles and Christ’s descent into hell, grounding tlus last on these words of St Peter, 
of Rehgion of hs “ preaching to the spirits that were in prison” ‘The neat article was about 
are pripard =Christ? resurrection the fifth about the Scriptures containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation so that nothing was to be held an article of faith that could not be proved 
from thence The sixth, that the Old Tcstament was to be kept still 

The 7th For the rectiving the three crecds, the Apostics’, the Nicene, and Athanasius’ 
Creed, m which they went according to the received opimon, that Athanasius was the 
author of that Creed, which 1s now found not to have been compiled till near threo ages after 
him 

The 8th Makes original sin to be the corruption of the nature of all men descending 
from Adam, by which thcy had fallen from onginal mghteousness, and were by nature 
given to evil, but they defined nothing about the demvation of guilt from Adam’s sin 

The 9th For the necessity of prevailing grace, without which we have no free will to do 
things acceptable to God 

The 10th About divine grace, which changeth a man, and yet puts no force on his will 

The lith That men are justified by faith only , as was declared in the Homily 

The 12th That works done before grace arc not without sin 

The 13th Against all works of supererogation 

The 14th That all men, Christ only excepted, are guilty of sin 

The 15th That men who have received grace, may sin afterwards, and nse again by 
repentance 

The ]6:h That the blasphemmg against the Holy Ghost 1s, when men out of malice and 
obstinacy rail against God's word, though they are convinced of 1t, yet persecute 1t, which 
ws unpardonable 

The 17th That predcstination 1s God’s free election of those, whom he afterwards 
justifies , which though it be mattcr of great comfort to such as consider 1t anght, yet 1t 18 
a dangerous thing for curious and carnal men to pry into, and 1t bemg a secret, men are to 
be governed by God’s revealed will they added not a word of reprobation 

The 18th. That only the name of Christ, and not the law or hght of nature, can save 
men 
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The 19th. That all men are bound to keep the moral law 

The 20th That the church 1s a congregation of faithful men, who have the word of God 
preached, and the sacraments nghtly administered , and that the church of Rome, as well 
as other particular churches, have erred in matters of faith 

The 2lst That the church 18 only the witness and keeper of the word of God, but 
cannot appoint anything contrary to it, nor declare any articles of faith without warrant 
from it 

The 22d That general councils may not be gathered without the consent of princes, that 
they may err and have erred in matters of faith and that their decrees in matters of 
salvation have strength only as they are taken out of the Scriptures 

The 23d That the doctrines of purgatory, pardons, worshipping of images, and relics, and 
invocation of saints, are without any warrant, and contrary to the Scriptures 

The 24th That none may preach or minister the sacraments, without he be lawfully 
called by men who have lawful authority 

The 25th That all things should be spoken in the church in a vulgar tongue 

The 2Gth That there are two sacraments, which are not bare tokens of our profession, 
but effuctual signs of God’s good-will to us which strengthen our faith, yet not by virtue 
only of the work wrought, but in those who receive them worthily 

The 27th That the virtuc of these does not depend on the mmuster of them 

The 28th That by baptism we are the adopted sons of God, and that infant baptism 1s 
to be commended, and 1n any ways to be retaimcd 

The 29th That the Lord’s supper 1s not a bare token of love among Christians , but 1s the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ that the doctrine of transubstantiation 1s 
contrary to Scripture, and hath given occasion to much superstition that a body being only 
in one place, and Christ’s body bemg 1n heavcn, therefore there cannot be a real and bodily 
presence of his flesh and blood 1n 1t, and that tlus sacrament 1s not to be kept, carried about, 
lifted up, nor worshipped 

The 30th That there 1s no othor propitiatory sacnfice, but that whic Christ offered on 
the cross 

The 31st That the clergy arc not by God’s command obliged to abstam from marnage 

The 32d That persons mghtly excommunicated are to be looked on as heathens, till they 
are by penance reconciled, and received by a judge competent 

The 33d _ It 1s not neccssary that ceremomics should be the same at all times, but such as 
refuse to obey lawful ceremonies ought to be openly reproved, as offunding against law and 
order, giving scandal to the weak 

The 34th That thc [lomies are godly and wholesome, and ought to be read 

The 35th That the Book of Common-prayer is not repugnant, but agreeable to the gospel 
and ought to be received by all 

The 36th That the king 1s supreme head under Christ that the bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in England that the civil magistrate 1s to be obeyed for consuience sake that 
men may be put to death for great offenccs and that 1t 1s lawful for Christians to make 
war 

The 37th That there 1s not to be a community of all men’s goods , but yet every man 
ought to give to the poor according to lus ability 

The 38th That though rash swearing 1s condemned, yet such as are required by the 
magistrate may take an oath 

The 39th That the resurrection 1s not already past, but at the last day men shall mse 
with the same bodies they now have 

The 40th That departed souls do not die, nor sleep with thew bodies, and continue with- 
out sense till the last day 

The 41st That the fable of the Millennaries 1s contrary to Scripture, and a Jewish dotage 

The last condemned those who believed that the damned, after some time of suffering, 
shall be saved 

Thus was the doctrine of the Church cast into a short and pla form in which they 
took care both to establish the positive articles of religion, and to cut off the errors formerly 
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wntroduced in the time of popery, or of late broached by the Anabaptists and enthusiasts of 
Germany avoiding the niceties of schoolmen, or the peremptormess of the writers of con- 
troversy , leaving mm matters that are more justly controvertible, a hberty to divines to 
follow their private opinions, without thereby disturbing the peace of the church 

There was in the ancient Church a great simplicity in their creeds, and the exposition of 
the doctrine But afterwards, upon the breaking out of the Arian, and other heresies, 
concerning the person of Jesus Christ, as the orthodox fathers were put to find out new 
terms to drive the hcretics out of the equivocal use of these formerly received , so they too 
soon grew to love niceties, and to explain mysteries, with similes, and other subtleties wlich 
they invented and councils afterwards were very liberal in their anathematisms against 
any who did not agree in all pots to their terms, or ways of explanation And though 
the council of Ephesus decreed, that there should be no additions made to the creed, they 
understood that not of the whole belief of Christians, but only of the creed itself and did 
also load the Christian doctrine with many cunositics But though they had excceded 
much, yet the schoolmen getting the managemcnt of the doctrine, spun their thread much 
finer , and did casily procure condemnations, either by papal bulls, or the decrees of such 
councils as met in those times, of all that differcd from them 1n the least matter Upon the 
progress of the Rcformation the German writers, particularly Osiander, Dlricus, and 
Amstorfius, grew too peremptory, and not only condemned the Hclvctian churches, for 
differing from them in the manner of Chnist’s presence in the sacrament, but were severe to 
one another for lesser punctilios, and were at this time exerusing the patience of the 
great and learncd Mclancthon, because he thought that im things of their own nature 
indifferent, they ought to have complicd with the cmpcror This made those in England 
resolve on composing these articls with great temper, in many such points Only one 
notion that has been since taken up by some, scems not to have been then thought of, 
which 18, that these were rather articles of pcacc than of belicf , so that the subscmbing was 
rather a compromise not to teach any doctrine contrary to them, than a declaration that 
they believed accu dling to them Thcre appears no rcason for tls conceit, no such thing 
being then declared , so that those who subscribed, did either believe them to be truc, or 
else they did grossly prevazicate 

The next business in which the reformcrs were employed this year, was the correcting the 
Some Correc- Common-Prayc1-book, and the makmg some additions, with the changing of 
tions made in such particulars as had been rctuncd only for atime The most considerable 
the Common- additions were, that im the dai'y service thcy preparcd a short but most simple 
prayet BON andl grave form of a general cunfesssion of sins, in the use of which they intended 
that those who madc this confcssion should not contcnt themselves with a bare recital of the 
words, but should join with them, in their hearts, a particular confcssion of their pnvate sins 
to God = To this wis addcd a gencral absolution, or pronouncing in the name of God, the 
pardon of sin to all those who did truly repent, and unfugnedly believe the gospel For 
they judged, that if the people did scriously practise tlis, 1t would keep up im their thoughts 
frequent reflections on thar sins, and 1t was thought that the pronouncing a pardon upon 
these conditions might have a better effect on the people, than that absolute and unqualificd 
pardon which their priests were wont to give in confussion =By winch absolution in times 
of popery the people were made to beheve that their sms were thereupon certainly forgiven ; 
than which nothing could be invented that would harden them into a more fatal secunty, 
when thy thought a full pardon could be so readily purchased But now they heard the 
terms on which they could only expect it, every day promulgated to them The other addition 
was also made upon good consideration, in the ofhce of the communion , to which the people 
were observed to come without due seriousness or preparation therefore for awakening 
their consuiences more fcelingly, 1t was ordcred, that the office of the communion should 
begin with a solemn pronouncing of the Ten Commandments all the congregation being on 
their knees, as if they were hcaring that law anew and a stop to be made at every com- 
mandinent, for the peuple’s devotion, of imploring mercy for their past offences, and grace 
to observe it for the time tocome Tlus seemed as effectual a mean as they could devise, 
till church-penitence were again set up, to beget mm men deep reflections on their sins, and 
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to prepare them thereby to receive that holy sacrament worthily. The other eae were, 
the removing of some nites which had been retained in the former bogk , such as the use of 
oil in confirmation, and extreme unction, the prayers for souls departed, both im the com 
munion' service and in the office of bunal, the leaving out some passages in the consecration 
of the euchanst that seemed to favour the belief of the corporal presence, with the use of the 
cross in 1t and in confirmation, with some smaller varnations And indeed they brought the 
whole hturgy to the same form in which it 18 now, except some inconsiderable variations 
that have been since made for the clearing of some ambiguities 

In the office of the communion, they added a rubric concerning the posture of kneeling, 

An Account Which was appointed to be still the gesture of commumicants It was hereby 

of knechng im declared, that that gesture was kept up as a most reverent and humble way of 
tho Commu- expressing our great sense of the mercies of God in the death of Christ there 
woes commumeated to us but that thereby there was no adoration intended to the 
bread and wine, which was gross idolatry, nor did they thmk the very flesh and blood of 
Christ were there present since his body, according to the nature of all other bodies, could 
be only in one place at once, and so he being now in heaven, could not be corporally present 
i the sacrament This was by queen Elizabeth ordered to be left out of the Common- 
Prayer-book , since 1t might have given offence to some, otherwise inclinable to the com- 
munion of the church, who yet retamed the belief of the corporal presence But since his 
present Majesty’s restoration, many having excepted to the posture, as apprehending 
somctling like idolatry or superstition might he under it, 1f 1t were not nghtly explained , 
that explication which was given in king Edward’s time, was again inserted in the 
Common-Prayer-book 

For the posture, 1. 18 most hkely that the first institution was in the table-gesture, which 
was lying along on one side But it was apparent in our Saviour s practice, that the Jewish 
church had changed the posture of that institution of the Passover, m whose room thie 
Eucharist came For though Moses had appointed the Jews to eat their Paschal Lamb, 
standing with their loins girt, with staves in their hands, and shoes on their feet, yet the 
Jews did afterwards change ths into the common-table-posture , of which change, though 
there 1s no mention in the Old Testament, yet we see 1t was so in our Saviour's time, and 
since he complied with the common custom, we are sure that change was not criminal 
It seemed reasonable to allow the Chnstian church the like power in such things with the 
Jewish, and as the Jews thought their coming into the promised land might be a warrant 
to lay aside the posture appointed by Moses, which became travellers best , so Chnst being 
now exalted, it seemed fit to receive this sacrament with higher marks of outward respect 
than had been proper 1n the first institution, when he was in the state of humiliation, and 
his divine glory not yet so fully revealed Therefore in the primitive church they received 
standing and bending their body, in a posture of adoration But how soon that gesture of 
kneeling came 1n, 18 not so exactly observed, nor 1s 1 needful to know But surely there 1s 
a great want of ingenuity in them that are pleased to apply these orders of some later popes 
for kneeling at the elevation, to our kneeling , when ours 1s not at one such part, which 
might be more hable to exception, but during the whole office by which it 18 one continued 
act of worship, and the communicants kneel all the while But of this no more needs to be 
said than 1s expressed in the rubric, which occasioned this digression 

Thus were the reformations both of doctrine and worship prepared to which all I can 
Some Orders 244 of this year, 1s, that there were six emiment preachers chosen out to be the 
given to the king’s chaplains in ordinary two of those were always to attend at court, and 
King’s Chap- four to be sent over England to preach and instruct the people In the first 
ze year, two of these were to go into Wales, and the other two mto Lancaslure 
the next year two mto the marches of Scotland, and two into Yorkshire , the third year 
two into Devonshire, and two into Hampshire, and the fourth year two into Norfolk, and 
two into Kent and Sussex These were Bull, Harley, Pern, Gmndal, Bradford, and Knox. 
These, 1¢ seems, were accounted the most zealous and readiest preachers of that time, who 
were thus sent about as itinerants, to supply the defects of the greatest part of the clergy, 
who were generally very faulty 
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The busmess of the lady Mary was now taken up with more heat than formerly The 
The Lady emperor's earnest suit, that she might have mags in her house, was long rejected 
Mary conti. for it was said, that as the king did not interpose in the matters of the emperor's 
nued to have government, so there was no reason for the emperor to meddle in his affairs 
pee Chapel in Yet the state of England making lus friendship at that time necessary to tho 
king, and he refusing to continue 1n his league, unless his kmswoman obtained 
that favour, 1 was promised, that for some time, 1n hope she would reform, there should be 
a forbearance granted The emperor's ambassadors pressed to have a license for it under 
the great seal It was e«uswered, that being against law, 1t could not be done then they 
desired to have 1t certified under the king’s hand, in a letter to the emperor, but even that 
was refused So that they only gave a promise for some time by word of mouth, and 
Paget, and Hobbey, who had been the ambassadors with the emperor, declared they had 
spoke of 1t to him with the same limitations But the emperor, who was accustomed to 
take for absolute what was promised only under conditions, writ to the lady Mary, that he 
had an absolute promise for the free exercise of her religion, and so she pretended this, 
when she was at any time questioned about 11 The two grounds she went on wero, that 
she would follow the ancient and universal way of worship, and not a new invention that 
lay within the four seas, and that she would continue in that religion in salnch hee father 
had instructed her To this the king sent an answer, telling her, that she was a part of tla 
church and nation, and so must conform herself to the laws of 1t, that the way of worslup 
now set up, was no other than what was clearly consonant to the pure word of God, “ 
the king’s beg young, was not to be pretended by her, lest she might seem to agree with 
the late rebels After tlus, she was sent for to court, and pains was taken to instruct her 
better But she refused to hear anytlung, or to enter into any reasomngs, but said she 
would still do as she had done And she claimed the promise that was said to be made to 
the emperor But 1t was told her, that it was but temporary and conditional Whereupon 
the last summer she was designing to fly out of England, and the king of France gave sir 
John Mason, the Enghsh resident, notice that the regent of Flanders had lured one Scipperus, 
who should land on the coast of Essex, as if 1t had becn to victual his ship, and yas to ‘have 
conveyed her away Upon tlus information, order was given to sec well to the const, so 
the design being discovered, nothing could be effected It was certainly a strange advice to 
carry her away, and no less strange in the kings ministers to hinder it, 1f there was at that 
time any design formed to put her by her succession or if she had been beyond sea at tho 
king’s death, 1t 18 not probable that she could have casily come to the crown The emperor's 
ambassador solicited for her violently, and said he would presently take leave, and protest, 
that they had broken their faith to his master, who would resent the usage of the lady Mary 
as Inghly as if 1t were done immediately to himself The counsellors, having no mind to 
draw a new war on their heads, espeuially from so victorious a prince, were all inclined to 
let the matter fall There was also a years cloth lately sent over to Antwerp, and one 
thousand five hundred cingtails of powder, with a great del of armour, bouglit there for the 
king’s use, was not come over So it was thought by no ineans advisable to provoke the 
emperor, while they had such effects in lis ports, nor were they very willing to give higher 
provocations to the next heir of the crown Therefore they all advised the king not to do 
more in that matter at present, but to leave the lady Mary to her discretion, who would 
certainly be made more cautious by what she had met with, and would give as little scandal 
as was possible by her mass But the king could not be induced to give way to it, for he 
The King is thought the mass was impious and idolatrous, so he would not consent to the 
very earnest contimuance of such asim Upon thus the council ordered Cranmer, Ridley, and 
agunst 't = Poet to discourse about 1t with him They told him that it was always a sin 
in & prince to permit any sin , but to give a connivance, that 1s, not to punish, was not always 
@ sin since sometimes a lesser evi] connived at, might prevent a greater He was overcome 
by this, yet not so easily, but that he burst forth in tears, lamenting his sister’s obstinacy, 
and that he must suffer her to continue in so abominable a way of worship, as he esteemed 
the mass So he answered the emperor’s agents, that he should send over an ambassador to 
clear that matter And Dr Wotton was despatched about it, who carried over attestations 
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he 
from all the council, concerning the qualifications of the promise that had been made, and 
was instructed to press the emperor, not to trouble the king in his affairs at home in his 
own kingdom If the lady Mary was his kinswoman, she was the king’s suster and subject. 
he wag alao to offer, that the kmg would grant as much hberty for the mass in lus dominions 
as the emperor would grant for the English service m Ins domimons. But the emperor pre- 
tended, that when her mother died, she left her to his protection, which he had granted her, 
and so must take care of her And the emperor was so exalted with his successes, that he 
did not easily bear any contradiction But the council being further offended with her for 
the project of gomg beyond sea, and being now less in fear of the emperor, since they had 
made peace with France, resolved to look more nearly to her And finding that Dr Mallet 
and Barkley, her chaplain, had said mass in one of her houses, when she was not 1n 14, they 
ordered them to be proceeded against Upon which, in December the last year, she wrt 
earnestly to the council to let 1t fall By her letter 1t appears, that Mallet used to be some- 
times at his benefice, where it 1s certain he could officiate no other way but in that prescribed 
The Council by law so 1¢ seems his conscience was not very scrupulous. The council wnt 
wnt to her of her a long answer, which being in the style of a churchman, seems to have been 
aS penned either by Cranmer or Ridley In which letter they fully cleared the 
matter of’ the promise then they showed how express tho law was, with which they could 
not dispense , and how ill grounded her faith, as she called 1t, was They asked her what 
warrant there was in Scripture, that the prayers should be mm an unknown tongue, that 
images should be in the church, or that the sacrament should be offered up for the dead 
They told her, that in all questions about religion, St Austin and the other ancient doctors 
appealed to the Scripture , and if she would look into these, she would soon see the errors 
of the old superstition, which were supported by false miracles and lying stories, and not by 
Scripture or good authority They expressed themselves in terms full of submission to her, 
but said they were trusted with the execution of the king’s laws, in which they must 
proceed equally So they required her, if the chaplains were in her house, to send them to 
the shenff of Essex But it seems they kept out of the way, and so the matter slept till 
the beginning of May this year, that Mallet was found, and put in the Tower, and convicted 
of Ins offence Upon this there passed many letters between the council and her, she 
earnestly desiring to have him set at hberty, and they as positively refusing to do it 
In July the council sent for Rochester, Inglefield, and Walgrave, three of her chief 

officers, and gave them instructions to signify the king’s express pleasure to her, to have the 
new service in her family, and to give the like charge to her chaplams and all her servants, 
and to return with an answer In August they came back, and said she was much indis- 
posed, and received the message very grievously She said she would obey the king 1n all 
things, except where her conscience was touched but she charged them to deliver none of 
their message to the rest of her family , m which they being her servants, could not disobey 
her, especially when they thought 1t might prejudice her health Upon this they were sent 
to the Tower The lord chancellor, sr Ant Wingfield, and sir Wilham Petre, , 
were next sent to her with a letter from the king, and instructions from the 
council, for the charge they were to give to her and her servants They came to 
her house of Copthall in Essex The lord chancellor gave her the king’s letter, which she 
recerved on her knees, and said, she paid that respect to the king’s hand, and not to the 
matter of the letter, which she knew proceeded from the council and when she read it, 
she said, “ Ah! Mr Cecil took much pains here ” (he was then secretary of state, in 
Dr Wotton’s room ) So she turned to the counsellors, and bid them dehver their mes- 
sage to her She wished them to be short, for she was not well at ease, and would give 
them a short answer, having writ her mind plainly to the king with her own hand The 
lord chancellor told her, that all the council were of one mind, that she must be no 
longer suffered to have private mass, or a form of religion different from what was 
established by law He went to read the names of those who were of that mind, but she 
desired him to spare his pains, she knew they were all of a sort They next told her, they 
had order to require her chaplains to use no other service, and her servants to be present at 
no other, than what was according to law She answered, she was the king’s most obedient 
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subject and meter, and would obey Inm in everything but where her conscience held her, 
and would willingly suffer death to do him service but she would lay her head on a block, 
rather than use any other form of service than what had been at her father’s 
biked a death only she thought she was not worthy to suffer death on 80 good an 
account When the king came to be of age, so that he could order these things 
himself, she would obey his commands in religion for although he, good sweet king, (these 
were her words) had more knowledge than any of his years, yet he was not a fit judge 
mm these matters, for if ships were to be set to sea, or any matter of policy to be deter- 
mined, they would not #unk him fit for 1t, much less could he be able to resolve points of 
divinity As for her chaplains, 1f they would say no mass, she could hear none, and for 
her servants, she knew they all desired to hear mass her chaplains might do what they 
would, it was but a while’s imprisonment, but for the new service, 1t should never be said 
in her house , and if any were forced to say it, she would stay no longer in the house 
When the counsellors spake of Rochester, Inglefield, and Walgrave, who had not fully 
executed their charge, she said 1t was not the wisest counsel to order her servants to control 
her in her own house, and they were the honester men not to do such a thing against their 
consciences She insisted on the promiso made to the emperor, which she had under his 
hand, whom she believed better than them all they ought to use her better for her father’s 
sake, who had raised them all, almost out of nothing But though the emperor were dead, 
or would bid her obey them, she would not change her mind, and she would Ict his ambas- 
sador know how they used her To this they answered, clearmg the mistake about the 
promise, to which she gave little heed They told her, they had brought one down to serve 
as her comptroller in Rochester's room she said she would choose her own servants, and 
if they went to impose any on her, she would leave the house She was sick, but would 
do all she could to live, but if she dicd, she would protcst they were the causes of it they 
gave her good words, but their deeds were evil Then she took a ring from her finger, and 
on her knics gave 1¢ to the lord chancellor, to give to the king as a token from her, with her 
humble commendations , and protested much of her duty to him, but she said, this will 
never be told him The counsellors went from her to her chaplains, and delivered their 
message to them, who promised they would obey Then they charged the rest of the 
servants in like manner, and also commanded them to give notice if those orders were 
broken And so they went to go away Lut as they were im the court, the lady Mary 
called to them from her window, to send her comptroller to her, for she said, that now she 
herself received the accounts of her housc, and knew how many loaves were made of a 
bushel of meal, to which she had never been bred, and so was weary of that office, but if 
they would needs send him to pnson, she said, “I beshrew him if he go not to 1t mernily, and 
with a good will,” and concluded, ‘‘ I pray God to send you to do well in your souls and 
bodies, for some of you have but weak bodies” Thus 1s the substance of the report these 
counsellors gave when they returned back to the court on the 29th of August By which 
they were now out of all hopes of prevailing with her by persuasions or authority so it 
was next considered, whether it was fit to go to further extremities with her Iow the 
matter was determined, I do not clearly find, 1t 1s certain the lady Mary would never 
admit of the new service, and so I believe she continued to keep her priests, and have mass, 
but so secretly, that there was no ground for any public complaint For I find no further 
mention of that matter, than what 1s made by Ridley, of a passage that befcl him in 
Septomber next year 
He went to wait on her, she living then at Hunsden, where she received him at first 
Nor would “!Vily, and told him, she remembered of lnm in her father’s time, and at dinner 
she hear Bi- sent lim to dine with her officers after dinner he told her, he came not only to 
shop Ridley do his duty to her, but to offer to preach before her next Sunday, she blushed, 
presen and once or twice desired him to make the answer to that himself But when 
he pressed her further, she said, the parish-church would be open to him if he had a mind 
to preach init, but neither she nor any of her family should hear him. He said, he hoped 
she would not refuse to lear God’s word she said, she did not know what they called 
God’s word , but she was sure that was not now God’s word that was called so in her 
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father’s days He sad, God’s word was the same at all times She answered, she was 
sure he durst not for his ears have avowed these things in her father’s time which he did 
now and for their books, as she thanked God she never had, so she never would read them. 
She also ysed many reproachful words to him, and asked him if he was of the council , he 
said not, she replied, he might well enough be, as the council goes now-a-days , and 80 dis- 
missed him, thanking him for coming to see her, but not at all for offering to preach before 
her Sir Tho Wharton, one of her officers, carried him to a place where he desired him to 
drink , which Ridley did, but reflecting on it, said, he had done amiss, to drink in a place 
where God’s word was reyccted , for 1f he had remembered his duty, he should upon that 
refusal have shaken the dust off Ins feet, for a testimony against the house, and have 
departed ummediately These words he was observed to pronounce with an extraordinary 
concern, and went away much troubled in his mind = And this 18 all I find of the lady 
Mary during tlus reign For the lady Ehzabeth, she had been always bred up to hike the 
Reformation, and Dr Parker, who had been her mother’s chaplaim, received a strict charge 
from her mother a httle before her death, to look well to the mstructing her daughter in the 
principles of true religion, eo that there is no doubt to be made of her cheerful receiving all 
the changes that had been established by law 

And this 1s all that concerns religion, that falls with this year But now a design came 

The Demgus to be laid, which though 1t broke not out for some time, yet 1t was believed to 
ot the Earl of haye had a great influence on the fall of the duke of Somerset The earl of 
Warwick Warwick began to form great projects for himself, and thought to bring the 
crown into lis fanaly The king was now much alienated from the lady Mary, the privy 
council had also embroiled themselves so with her, that he imagined 1t would be no hard 
matter to exclude her from the succession There was but one reason that could be pre- 
tended for 1t, which was, that she stood illegitimated by law, and that therefore the next 
heirs in blood could not be barred their right by her, since 1t would be a great blot on the 
honour of the English crown to let 1t devolve on a bastard This was as strong against the 
Jady Elizabeth, since she was also illegitimated by a sentence in the spiritual court, and that 
confirmed in parliament, so if their jealousy of the elder sister's religion, and the fear of her 
revenge, moved them to be willing to cut her off from the succession, the same reason that 
was to be used 1n law against her, was also to tike place against her mster So he reckoned 
that these two were to be passed over, as being put both in the act of succession, and in the 
late king’s will, by one error The next in the will, were the heirs of the French queen by 
Charles Brandon, who were the duchess of Suffolk, and her sister Though I have seen 1t 
often said in many letters and wnitings of that time, that all that issue by Charles Brandon 
was illegitimated , since he was cortainly married to one Mortimer, before he marned the 
queen of France , which Mortimer lived long after his marriage to that queen so that all 
her children were bastards some say he was divorced from lus marriage to Mortimer, but 
that 1s not clear to me * 

This year the sweating sickness, that had been formerly both m Henry VII and the late 
king's reign, bioke out with that violence in England, that many were swept 
away by 16 Such as were taken with it, died certainly if they slept, to which 
they had a violent desire, but if it took them not off in twenty-four hours, they 
did sweat out the venom of tle distemper, which raged so in London, that in one week 
800 died of 16 It did also spread into the country, and the two sons of Charles Brandon 
by his last wife, both dukes of Suffolk, died within a day one of another So that tatle was 
fallen Their sister by the half blood was married to Gray lord marquis of Dorset So she 
being the eldest daughter to the French queen, the earl of Warwick resolved to lnk himself 
to that family, and to procure the honour of the dukedom of Suffolk to be given the 
marquis of Dorset, who was a weak man, and easily governed He had three daughters 


The Sweating 
Sickness 


* Charice Brandon first marned Mangaret, one of the 
daughters of John Nevil, marqins Montague widow of sir 
Jobn Mortimer, secondly, Anne, danghter of Anthony 
Browne, by whom he had issue after mariage, Mars, 
wedded to Thomas Stanley, thirdly, Mary quoen of 
France, as air William Dugdale hath it in the text , though 


ww the scheme adjoined by him, the order 18 inverted — 
1, Annc, 2, Margaret, but repudtata, 3, Mary — 
Gnranorr’s Connect [Tho two sons mentioned in the 
text were the issue of a fourth wife, Cathenne, daughter 
and sole heiress of William, the lest lord Willoughby of 
Eresby —Ep ] 
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the eldest was Jane, a lady of as excellent qualities as any of that age, of great parts, bred 
to learning, and much conversant in Scmpture, and of so rare a temper of mind, that she 
charmed al: who knew her, in particular the young king, about whom she was bred, and 
who had always lived with her in the famihanties of a brother The earl of Warwick 
designed to marry her to Guilford, his fourth son, then living, his three elder being already 
married , and so to get the crown to descend on them if the king should die, of which it 18 
thought he resolved to take care But apprehending some danger from the lady Elizabeth’s 
title, he intended to send her away So an ambassador was despatched to Denmark, to treat 
@ marriage for her with that king’s eldest son 

To amuse the king himself, a most splendid embassy was sent to France, to propose a 

2 marriage for the king to that king’s daughter Ehzabeth, afterwards marned to 
Piconior. Phihp of Spain The marquis of Northampton was sent with tlis proposition, 
the French and with the order of the Garter With him were the earls of Worcester, 
King fora Rutland, and Ormond, the lords Lisle, Fitzwater, Bray, Abergaveny, and 
repte Millen Evers , and the bishop of Ely, who was to be thar mouth with them went 

ghoter 
many gentlemen of quality, who with their train made up near 500 King 

Henry received the garter with great expressions of esteem for the king The bishop of Ely 
told him they were come to desire a more close tie between these crowns by marniage, and 
to have the league made firmer between them im other particulars To which the cardinal 
of Lorraine made answer, in his way of speaking, which was always vain and full of osten- 
tation A commission was given to that cardinal, the constable, the duke of Guise, and 
others, to treat about 1t 

The Enghsh began first, for form’s sake, to desire the queen of Scots, but that beng 
rejected, they moved for the daughter of France, which was entertaimed, but so that neither 
party should be bound 1n honour and conscience till the lady were twelve years of age Yet 
this never taking effect, it 13 needless to enlarge further about it , of which the reader will 
find all the particulars in king Edward’s Journal The king of France sent another very 
noble embassy into England, with the order of St Michael to the king, and a very kind 
message, that he had no less love to Inm than a father could bear to lus own son He 
desired the king would not listen to the vain rumours which some malicious persons might 
raise to break their friendship, and wished there might be such a regulation on their fron- 
tiers that all differenccs might be amicably removed To thus the young king made answer 
himself, “‘ That he thanked lus good brother for lis order, and for the assurances of his love, 
which he would always requite For rumours, they were not always to be credited, nor 
always to be rejected , it being no less vain to fear all things, than it was dangerous to doubt 
of nothing and for any differences that might atise, he should be always rcady to determine 
them by reason rather than force, so far as Ins honour should not be thereby dimimshed ” 
Whether this answer was preparcd beforchand or not, I cannot tell, I rather think 1t was, 
otherways it was extraordinary for onc of fourtccn to talk thus on the sudden 

But while all this was carrying on, there was a design laid to destroy the duke of Somerset 
A Conspiracy He had such access to the hing, and such freedoms with him, that the earl of 
against the © Warwick had a mind to be nd of him, lest he should spoil all his projects The 
Duke of So- duke of Somersct seemed also to have designed m April this year to have got the 
ala king again in his power, and dealt with the lord Strange, that was much 1n his 
favour, to persuade him to marry Ins daughter Jane, and that he would advertise him of all 
that passed about the king But the carl of Warwick, to raise himself and all Ins fnends 
higher, procured a great creation of new honours Gray was made duke of Suffolk, and 
himself duke of Northumberland , for Henry Piercy, the last earl of Northumberland, dying 
without 1esue, his next hens were the sons of Thomas Picrcy, that had been attamted in the 
last reign ior the Yorkshire rebellion Paulet, then lord trcasurer, and earl of Wiltshire, 
was made marquis of Winchester , and sir Wilham Herbert, that had marned the marquis 
of Northampton’s sister, was made carl of Pembroke The lord Russel had been made carl 
of Bedford last year, upon his return from making the peace with the French sir Tho Darcy 
had also been made lord Darcy The new duke of Northumberland could no longer bear 
such a rival in his greatness, as the duke of Somerset was, who was the only person that he 
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thought could take the king out of lus hands. So on the 17th of October the duke was 
apprehended, and sent to the Tower, and with him the lord Gray, sr Ralph Vane, who 
had escaped over the nver, but was taken in a stable m Lambeth, nd under the straw mr 
Tho Palmer and sir Tho Arundel were also taken, yet not sent at first to the Tower, but 
kept under guards in their chambers Some of Ins followers, Hamond, Nudigate, and two 
of the Seymours, were sent to prison The day after, the duchess of Somerset was aleo sexit 
to the Tower, with one Crane, and his wife, that had been much about her, and two of her 
chamberwomen After these, sir Tho Holdcroft, sr Miles Partridge, sir Michael Stanhope, 
Wingfield, Banmster, and Vaughan, were all made prisoners The evidence against the 
duke was, that he had made a party for getting himself declared protector m the next par- 
lament , which the earl of Rutland did positively affirm, and the duke did so answer it, 
that 1t 1s probable 1t was true But though this mght well mflame his enemies, yet 1¢ was 
nocnme But sir Tho Palmer, though impnsoned with him as a complice, was the person 
that rumed him _‘He had been before that brought secretly to the king, and had told him 
that, on the last St George’s day, the duke, apprehending there was mischief designed 
against him, thought to have raised the people, had not sir William Herbert assured him he 
should receive no harm that lately he intended to have the duke of Northumberland, the 
marquis of Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, imvited to dinner at the lord Paget's , 
and either to have sct on them by the way, or to have killed them at dinner that sir Ralph 
Vane had 2000 men ready, that sir Tho Arundel had assured the Tower, and that all the 
gendarmory were to be killed The duke of Somersct, hearmg Palmer had been with the 
king, challenged him of 1t, but he denied all He scnt also for secretary Ceal, and told him 
he suspected thcre was an 11] design against him to which the secretary answered, 1f he 
were not in fault, he might trust to his mnocency , but if he were, he had nothing to say but 
to lament him 
All this was told the king with such circumstances, that he was induced to beheve it, and 
The Kingis the probity of his disposition wrought in him a great aversion to his uncle, when 
possessed a- he looked on lim as a conspirator against the lives of the other counsellors and 
ganst im =o he resolved to leave him to the law Palmer being a second time examined, 
said, that sir Ralph Vane was to have brought 2000 men, who, with the duke of Somerset’s 
100 horse, were, on a muster-day, to have set on the gendarmory , that being done, the duke 
resolved to have gone through the City, and proclaimed “‘ Liberty, liberty ” and if his attempt 
did not succeed, to have fled to the Isle of Wight, or to Pool Crane confirmed all that 
Palmer had said, to which he added, that the earl of Arundel was privy to the conspnacy , 
and that the thing had been executed, but that the greatness of the enterprise had caused 
delays, and sometimes diversity of advice and that the duke, being once given out to be 
sick, had gone privately to London to see what friends he could make Hamond being 
examined, confessed nothing, but that the duke’s chamber at Grecnwich had been guarded 
in the might by many armed men Upon tlus evidence, both the earl of Arundel and the 
lord Paget were sent to the Tower The earl had been one of the chief of those who had 
joined with the earl of Warwick to pull down the protector, and being, as he thought, ill 
rewarded by him, was become his enemy So tlus part of the information seemed very 
oi ica credible The thing lay in suspense till the first of December, that the duke 
to hw Tint Of Somerset was brought to his tral where the marquis of Winchester was 
lord steward The peers that judged lim were twenty-seven in number the 
dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, the earls of Derby, 
Bedford, Huntington, Rutland, Bath, Sussex, Worcester, Pembroke, and the viscount of 
Hereford , the lords Abergaveny, Audley, Wharton, Evers, Latimer, Borough, Zouch, 
Stafford, Wentworth, Darcy, Sturton, Windsor, Cromwell, Cobham, and Bray The 
crimes laid against him were cast into five several indictments, as the king has it in his 
Journal, but the record mentions only three, whether indictments or articles 1s not so clear 
That he had designed to have seized on the king’s person, and so have governed all affairs , 
and that he, with one hundred others, intended to have imprisoned the earl of Warwick, 
afterwards duke of Northumberland, and that he had designed to have raised an insurrec- 
tion in the city of London Now by the act that passed in the last parliament, if twelve 
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persons should have assembled together to have killed any privy-counsellor, and upon 
proclamation they had not dispersed themselves, 1t was treason or if such twelve had been 
by any malimous artifice brought together for any not, and bemg warned did not disperse 
themselves, 1t was felony, without benefit of clergy or sanctuary It seomed very strange 
that the three peers, Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, who were his professed 
enemies, and against the first of whom it was pretended 1n the indictment that he had con- 
spired, should sit his judges for though by the law no peer can be challenged in a trial, yct 
the law of nations, that 2 superior to all other laws, makes that a man cannot be judge in 
his own cause and which was very unusual, the lord chancellor, though then a peer, was 
left out of the number, but it 1s like the reconciliation between the duke of Somerset and 
him was then suspected, wlnch made him not be called to be one of his judges 

The duke of Somerset being, 1t seems, httle acquainted with law, did not desire counsel to 
plead, or assist him in point of law, but only answered to matters of fact Ile prefaced, that 
he desired no advantage might be taken against him for any idle or angry word that might 
have at any time fallen from him He protested he never intended to have raised the 
northern parts, but had only, upon some reports, sent to sir William Ilerbert to be his 
fnend that he had never determined to have killed the duke of Northumberland, or any 
other person, but had only talked of it, without any intention of doing 1t that for the 
design of destroying the gendarmory, 1t was ridiculous to think that he with a small troop 
could destroy so strong a body of men, consisting of 900, m which though he had 
succeeded, 1t could have signified nothing that he never designed to raise any stirs in 
London, but had always looked on 1t as a place where he was most safe that lus having 
men about him in Greenwich was with no ill design, since when he could have done mischef 
with them, ho had not done it, but upon his attachment rendered himself a prisoner without 
any resistance He objected also many things against the witnesses, and desned they might 
be brought face to face He particularly spake much agamst sir Tho Palmer, the chief 
witness but the witnesses weré not brought, only their cxaminations were read Upon 
this, the king’s counsel pleaded against him, that to levy war was certamly treason , that to 
gather men with intention to kill privy-counscllors was also treason , that to have men about 
him to resist the attachment was felory , and to assault the lords, or contrive their deaths, 
was felony Whether he made any dcfencc in law or not, does not appear , for the matenal 
defence 18 not mentioncd in all the accounts I have seen of 16, which was, that these con- 
spiracies and gatherings of the king’s subjects were only treasonable and felonious after they 
had becn required to disperse themselves, and had refused to give obedience And in all this 
matter, that 1s never so much as alleged, no not in the indictment itself, to have been done 
It 18 plain 1t was not done, for 1f any such proclamation or charge had been sent him, 1t 18 
probable he would either have obeyed it, or gone mto London, or to the country, and tned 
what he could have done by force but to have refused such a command, and so to have 
come within the guilt of treason, and yet not to stir from his house, are not things 
consistent 

When the peers withdrew, 1t seems the proofs about his design of raising the north, or the 
city, or of the killmg the gendarmes, did not satisfy them , for all these had been without 
question treasonable So they only held to that point of conspiring to 1mpmison the duke of 
Northumberland If he, with twelve men about him, had conspired to do that, and had 
continued together after proclamation, 1t was certainly felony but that not being pretended, 
1 seems there was no proclamation made The duke of Suffolk was of opmuion, that no con- 
tention amoung private subjects should be on any account screwed up to be treason The duke 
of Northumberland said, he would never consent that any practice against him should be 
Meteaecae: reputed treason After a great difference of opimion, they all acquitted him of 
ted of Trae 2teason, but the greater number found him guilty of felony © When they 
son, but found returned him not guilty of treason, all the people, who were much concerned for 
guilty of Fe- his preservation, shouted for joy, so loud and s0 long, that they were heard at 

d Channg-Cross But the joy lasted not long, when they heard that he was con- 
gemned of felony, and sentence was thereupon given that he should die as a felon 

The duke had carmed himeelf all the while of the trial with great temper and patience , 
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and though the king’s counsel had, in their usual way of pleading, been very bitter agamst 
him——perhaps the rather that thereby they might recommend themselves to the duke of 
Northumberland—yet he never took notice of these reflections, nor seemed much affeeted 
with them | When sentence was given, he thanked the lords for ther favour, and asked 
pardon of the duke of Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, for hus ill intentions 
agamst them , dnd made suit for his life, and for his wife and children From thence he 
was carried back to the Tower Whether this asking the lords’ pardon had 1m 1t a full con- 
fession of the crime charged on him, or was only a compliment to them, that they might not 
obstruct his pardon, 1s but a matter of conjecture le confessed he had spoken of killing 
them, and this made 1t reasonable enough for him to ask their pardon , so that 1t does not 
imply a confession of the crime All people thought that being acquitted of treason, and 
there being no felonious action done by him, but only an intention of one, and that only of 
imprisoning a peer, proved, that one so nearly joined to the king in blood would never be 
put to death on such an occasion. But to possess the king much against him, a story was 
brought him, and put by him im his Journal, that at the duke’s coming to the Tower, he 
had confessed that he had hired one Bartwile to kill the lords, and that Bartuile himself 
acknowledged it , and that Hammond knew of 1t But whether this was devised to alienate 
the king wholly from him, or whether 1t was true, I can give no assurance But though 
it was true, 1t was felony in Bartuile, 1f he were the king’s servant, but not in the duke, 
who wasa pecr Yet no doubt this gave the king a very ill opinion of his uncle, and so 
See the In. ™made him more easily consent to his execution since all such conspiracies are 
dictment things of that inhuman and barbarous cruelty, that 1¢ 18 scarce possible to pumsh 
Coke’s En- them too severely But 1t 18 certain that there was no evidence at all of any 
tos, fol 482 design to kill the duke of Northumberland, otherwise the indictment had not been 
laid against him only for designing to seize on and imprison him, as 1t was, the conspimng 
to kill him not being so much as mentioned 1n the indictment , but 1t was mahciously given 
out to possess the world, and cluefly the king, against him 
The king also in hus Jetter to Barnaby Fitz-Patrick, who was hke to be his favourite, and 
was then sent over for his breeding into France, writ that the duke seemed to have 
acknowledged tho felony, and that after sentence he had confessed 1t, though he had formerly 
vehemently sworn the contrary From whence 1¢ 1s plain, that the king was persuaded of 
Some of his Ins beng guilty Sir Michael Stanhope, sr Tho Arundel, sir Ralph Vane, and 
Friends also sir Miles Partridge, were next brought to their trials The first and the last of 
condemned these were little pitied For as all great men have people about them who 
make use of their greatness only for ther own ends, without regarding their master’s 
honour or true mterest , so they were tho persons upon whom the ill things which had been 
done by the duke of Somerset were chiefly cast But sr Tho Arundel was much pitied, 
and had haid measure in lus trial, wluch began at seven o'clock in the morming, and con- 
tinued till noon Then the jury went aside, and they did not agree on their verdict tll 
next morning, when those who thought him not guilty, yet, for preserving their own lives, 
were willing to yield to the fiercencss of those who were resolved to have him found guilty 
Sur Ralph Vane was the most lamented of them all He had done great services in the wars, 
and was esteemed one of the bravest gentlemen of the nation IIe pleaded for himself, that 
he had done his country considerable service during the wars , though now in time of peace, 
the coward and the courageous were equally esteemed He scorned to make any sub- 
missions for hfe But this height of mind in him did certainly set forward his condemnation, 
and to add more infamy to him in the manner of his death, he and Partridge were hanged, 
whereas the other two were behcaded 
The duke of Somerset was using means to have the king better informed, and disposed 
The Seals aro towards him, and engaged the lord chancellor to be lis friend who thereupon 
taken fiom sent him an advertisement of somewhat designed against him by the council, 
bose Lord = and being in haste, writ only on the back of lus letter, ‘‘ To the duke,” and bid 
ich , 
one of lis servants carry it to the Tower, without giving him particular 
directions to the duke of Somerset But lus servant having known of the famiharitiesy 
between ls master and the duke of Norfolk, who was still m the Tower, and knowimg 
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none between him and the other duke, carried the letter to the duke of Norfolk When the 
lord chancellor found the mistake at might, he knew the duke of Norfolk, to make Northum- 
berland his friend, would certamly discover him, so he went in all haste to the king, and 
demred to be discharged of his office, and thereby prevented the malice of ins enemies and 
upon this he fell® sick, ether pretending he was ill, that 1¢ might raise the more pity for 
him, or perhaps the frght in which he was did really cast him into sickness So the seal 
Was sent for, by the marquis of Winchester, the duke of Northumberland, and the lord 
And given to Darcy, on the 2lst of December, and put into the hands of the bishop of Ely, 
the Bishop of who was made keeper during pleasure , and when the session of parlament came 
Ely on, he was made lord chancellor But this was much censured When the 
Reformation was first preached in England, Tindal, Barns, and Latimer took an occasion, 
from the great pomp and luxury of cardinal Wolsey, and the secular employments of the 
other bishops and clergymen, to represent them as a sort of men that bad wholly neglected 
the care of souls, and those spiritual studies and exercises that disposed men to such 
functions , and only carried the names of bishops and churchmen, to be a colour to serve 
their ambition and covetousness And thus had raised great prejudices in the minds of the 
people against those who were called their pastors, when they saw them fill their heads with 
cares, that were at least impertinent to their callings, if not inconsistent with the duties that 
belonged to them So now upon Goodrick’s being made lord chanccllor, that was a 
reformed bishop, 1t was said by their adversarics, thesc men only condemned secular employ- 
ments in the hands of churchmen, because their enemces had them, but changed thar mmds 
as soon as any of their own party came to be advanccd to them But as Goodmck was 
raised by the popish interest in opposition to the duke of Somcrset, and to Cranmer, that 
was lus firm friend so 1t appearcd in the beginning of queen Mary’s reign, that he was 
ready to turn with every tide, and that whether he yomed in the Reformation only in 
comphance to the time, or was persuaded in lus mind concermmng it, yet hie had not that 
sense of it that became a bishop, and was one of those who resolved to make as much 
advantage by it as he could, but would suffer nothing for 1t So lus practice in this matter 
1g neither a precedent to justify the like in others, nor can 1t cast a scandal on those to whom 
he joined Iimsclf Chnst being spoke to, to divide an inheritance between two brethren, 
said, ‘“* Who made me a judge, or a divider?” St Paul, speaking of churchmen, says, “ No 
man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of thus hfe ” which was understood 
by St Cyprian as a perpetual rule against the secular cmployinents of the clergy There 
are three of the apostolical canons against 1t, and Cyprian, reckoning upon the sins of his 
time, that had provoked God to send a persecution on the church, names this, that many 
bishops forsaking their sces undertook secular cares In which he was ao strict, that he 
thought the being tutor to orphans was a distraction unsuitable to their character , so that 
one priest leavimg another tutor to ls children, because by the Roman law he to whom this 
was left was obliged to undergo it, the priest's name who made that testament was appointed 
to be struck out of the hst of those churchmen who had died in the faith and were 
remembered in the daily offices Samosatenus 1s represented as one of the first emiment 
churchmen that involved himself much in secular cares Upon the emperor's turmng 
Christian, 16 was a natural effect of thcr conversion for them to chcrish the bishops much, 
and many of the bishops became so much in love with the court and pubhe employments, 
that canons were made against their going to court, unless they were called, and the canals 
or road to the court was kept by the bishop of Rome, so that none might go without lis 
warrant Thur meddling m secular mattcrs was also condemned m many provincial 
counuls, but most copiously and amply by the general council at Chalcedon _It 18 true the 
bishops had their courts for the arbitration of civil differences , which were first begun upon 
St Paul's Epistle to the Cornnthians, against their gomg to law before unbelievers, and for 
submitting their suits to some among tlicmselves The reasons of this ceased when the 
judges in the civil courts were become Christians, yet these episcopal audiences were still 
continued after Constantine's time, and their jurisdiction was sometimes enlarged, and some- 
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times abridged, as there was occasion given St Austin, and many other holy bishops, grew 
weary even of that, and found that the hearing causes, as 1t took up much of their time, so 
filled their heads with thoughts of another nature than what properly belonged to them 

The bishops of Rome and Alexandria, taking advantage from the greatness and wealth 
of their sees, began first to establish a secular principality of the church , and the confusions 
that fell out im Italy after the fifth century, gave the bishops of Rome great opportunities 
for 1t, which they improved to the utmost advantage The revolutions in Spain gave & 
rise to the Spanish bishops meddling much 1n all civil matters And when Charles the 
Great and his son had given great territories and large jurisdictions to many sees and monas- 
teries, bishops and abbots came after that not only to have a share im all the public councils 
of most of the states of Europe, to which their lands gave them a mght, but to be chiefly 
employed in all affairs and offices of state The ignorance of these ages made tlus in a 
manner necessary and church-preferments were given as rewards to men who had served 
in the state m embassies, or m their prince’s courts of justice So that 1t was no wonder 
if men advanced upon that merit continued in their former method and course of hfe Thus 
the bishops became for the greatest part only a sort of men who went im peculiar habits, 
and upon some high festivities performed a few offices, but for the pastoral care, and all 
the duties incumbent on them, they were universally neglected and that seriousness, that 
abstraction from the world, that application to study and religious exercises, and cluefly 
the care of souls, which became their function, seemed inconsistent with that course of life 
which secular cares brought on men who pursued them Nor was 1t easy to persuade the 
world that their pastors did very much aspire to heaven, when they were thrusting them- 
selves so indecently into the courts of princes, or ambitiously pretending to the admunistra- 
tion of matters of state, and 1t was always observed, that churchmen who assumed to 
themselves employments, and an authority that was eccentric to their callings, suffered so 
much in that esteem, and lost so much of that authority, which of mght belonged to their 
character and office 

But to go on with the serics of affairs There was all possible care taken to divert and 
entertain the king’s mind with pleasing sights, as will appear by his journal, which 1¢ seems 
had the effect that was desired, for he was not much concerned 1n his uncle’s preservation 

An order was sent for beheading the duke of Somerset on the 22nd of January, on which 
1582 -92Y he was brought to the place of execution on Tower-hill His whole deport- 

ment was very compos:d, and no way changed from what 1t had ordinarily been 
he first kneeled down and prayed, and then he spake to the people in these words — 

** Dearly beloved friends, I am brought here to suffer death, albeit that I never offended 

The duke of 2gaimst the king neither by word nor decd, and have been always as faithful 
Somerset's and true to this realm as any man hath been But, for so much as I am by 
Bpeech at his Jaw condemned to dic, I do acknowledge myself, as well as others, to be subject 
execuuion = thereto Wherefore, to testify my obedienco which I owe unto the laws, I am 
come hither to suffer death whereunto I willingly offer mysclf with most hearty thanks to 
God, that hath given me this time of repentance, who might through sudden death have 
taken away my life, that neither I should have acknowledged him nor myself Moreover, 
there 1s yet somewhat that I must put you im mind of, as touching Christian religion , which, 
so long as I was in authority, I always diligently set forth, and furthered to my power, 
neither repent I me of my doings, but rejoice therein, sith that now the state of Christian 
religion cometh most near unto the form and order of the primitive church which thing I 
esteem as a great benefit given of God both to you and me, most heartily exhorting you 
all, that this which 1s most purely set forth to you, you will with hke thankfulness accept 
and embrace, and set out the same in your hving, which thing if you do not, without 
doubt greater mischief and calamity will follow ” 

When he had gone so far, there was an extraordinary noise heard, as if some house had 
been blown up with gunpowder, which fmghted all the people, so that many run away, 
they knew not for what and the relator, who tarried still, says, 1t brought into his remem- 
brance the astonishment that the band was in that came to take our Saviour, who thereupon 
fell backwards to the ground At the same time sir Ant Brown came nding towards the 
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soaffuld, and they all hoped he had brought a pardon, upon which there was a general 
shouting, ‘“‘ Pardon, pardon, God save the king '’ many throwing up their caps, by winch 
the duke naght well perceive how dear he was to the people But as soon as these dis- 
orders were over, he made a sign to them with lis hand to compose themselves, and then 
went on in his speech thus — 

‘‘ Dearly beloved friends, there 1s no such matter here in hand as you vainly hope or 
beheve. It seemeth thus good unto Almighty God, whose ordinance 1t 18 meet and neces- 
sary that we all be obeditnt to Wherefore I pray you all to be quiet, and to be contented 
with my death, which I am most willimg to suffer And let us now joi in prayer to the 
Lord for the preservation of the king’s majesty, unto whom hitherto I have always showed 
myself a most faithful and firm subject I havo always been most diligent about Ins 
majesty, in his affairs both at home and abroad, and no less diligent in seeking the common 
commodity of the whole realm (upon this the people cried out 1t was most true), unto 
whose majesty I wish continual health, with all felicity, and all prosperous success More- 
over, I do wish unto all Ins counsellors the grace and favour of God, whereby they may 
rule in all things uprightly with justice unto whom I exhort you all in the Lord to show 
yourselves obedient, as 1t 1s your bounden duty, under the pain of condemnation, and also 
most profitable for the preservation and safeguard of the kings majesty Moreover, foras- 
much as heretofore I have had affairs with divers men, and hard it 18 to please every man, 
therefore 1f there have been any that have been offended or injured by me, I most humbly 
require and ask him forgiveness, but especially Almighty God, whom throughout all my 
hfe I have most grievously offended and all other whatsoever thcy be that have offended 
me, I do with my whole heart forgive them” Then he dcsired them to be quiet, lest their 
tumults might trouble him, and said, “ Albeit the spinmt be willing and ready, the flesh 1s 
frail and wavering , and through your quictness I shall be much more quicter More- 
over, I desire you all to bear me witness, that I die here im the faith of Jesus Christ, 
desiring you to help me with your praycrs, that I may persevere constant in the same to my 
life’s end ” 

Then Dr Cox, who was with him on the scaffold, put a paper in his hand, which was a 

His Death, Prayer he had prepared for him Ile read it on ns knees, then he took leave 

’ of all about him, and undressed himself to be fitted for the axe In all which 

there appeared no change im him, only his face was a little ruddier than ordmary he con- 
tinued calling, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, save me,” till the executioner sevcred his head from his body 

Thus fell the duke of Somerset , a person of great virtucs, emmcnt for piety, humble, and 
affable m his greatness, sinccre and candid 1n all jus transactions Ho was a 
better captain than a counsellor had been oft successful in is undertakings, was 
always carcful of the poor and the oppressed, and, in a word, had as many virtues 
and as few faults as most preat men, espeually when they were so unexpectedly advanced, 
have ever had It was gencrally believed that all this pretended conspiracy, upon which 
he was condemned, was only a forgery For both Palmer and Crane, the chief witnesses, 
were soon after dischargcd, as were also Bartwile and Hamond, with all the rest that had 
been made prisoners on the pretence of this plot And the duke of Northumberland con- 
tinued after that in so close a fnendship with Palmer, that 1t was gencrally beheved he had 
been corrupted to betray him And, mdeed, the not bringing the witnesscs into the court, 
but only the depositions, and the parties sitting judges, gave grcat occasion to condemn the 
proceedings against him For 1¢ was generally thought that all was an artifice of Palmer's, 
who had put the duke of Somerset in fears of Ins life, and so got him to gather men about 
him for his own preservation , and that he afterwards being taken with him, seemed through 
fear to acknowledge all that wlich he had before contrivrd This was more confirmed by 
the death of tho other four formerly mentioned, who were executed on the 26th of February, 
and did all protest they had never been guilty of any design, either against the king, or to 
kill the lords Vane added, that his blood would make Northumberland’s pillow uneasy to 
him The people were generally much affected with this execution, and many threw 
handkerchiefs into the duke of Somerset’s blood, to preserve 16 m remembrance of him 
One lady that met the duke of Northumberland when he was led through the City in queen 
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Mary's reign, shaking one of these bloody handkerchiefs, said, “‘ Behold, the blood of that 
worthy man, that good ancle of that excellent king, which was shed by thy malicious prac- 
tice, doth now begin apparently to revenge itself on thee” Sure it 18, that Northumberland, 
as having maliciously contrived this, was ever after hated by the people. 

But, on the other hand, great notice was taken that the duke of Norfolk (who, with his 
son, the earl of Surrey, were believed to have fallen in all their misery by the duke of 
Somerset's means) did now outhve him, and saw him fall by a conspiracy of Ins own 
servants, as himself and lis son had done The proceeding against Ins brother was also 
remembered, for which many thought the judgments of God had overtaken him Others 
blamed him for being too apt to convert things sacred to his own use, and because a great 
part of his estate was raised out of the spoils of many churches and some late writers have 
made an inference from this, upon lus not claiming the benefit of clergy, that he was thus 
left of God not to plead that benefit, smce he had so much invaded the mghts and revenues 
of the church But in this they showed their ignorance For by the statute, that felony 
of which he was found guilty was not to be purged by clergy Those who pleased them- 
selves in comparing the events in their own times with the transactions of the former ages, 
found out many things to make a parallel between the duke of Somerset and Humphrey 
the good duke of Gloucester in Henry the Sixth’s time, but I shall leave the reader in that 
to his own observation 

Now was the duke of Northumberland absvlute at court all offices beg filled with those 

that were lis associates But here I stop to give a general view of affairs 
f bey ond sea this year, though I have a little transgressed the bounds of it to 

give an account of the duke of Somerset’s fall altogether The sioge of Magde- 
burg went on in Germany But it was coldly followed by Maunce, who had now other 
designs He had agreed with the French king, who was both to give him assistance, and 
to make war on the emperor, at the same time when he should begin ‘Ferdinand was also 
not unwilling to see his brother’s greatness lessened, for he was pressing him, not without 
threatenings, to lay down his dignity as king of the Romans, and thought to have established 
it on lis son All the other princes of Germany were also oppressed by lum, so that they 
were disposed to enter into any alliance for the shaking off of that yoke Maurice did also 
send over to try the inchmations of England, if they would joi with him, and contribute 
400,000 dollars towards the expense of a war, for the preservation of the Protestant religion, 
and recovering the liberty of Germany The ambassadors were only sent to try the king’s 
mind, but were not empowered to conclude anything They were sent back with a good 
answer, that the king would most willingly yom in alliance with them that were of the 
same religion with himself, but he desired that the matter of rchgion night be plainly set 
down, lest under the pretence of that, war should be made for other quarrels He desired 
them also to communicate their designs with the other princes, and then to send over others 
more fully empowered Maurice seemg such assistances ready for him, resolved both to 
break the emperor's designs, and by leading on a new league against him, to make himself 
more acceptable to the empire, and thereby to secure the electoral digmty nm his family 
So after Magdeburg had endured a long siege, he, giving a secret intimation to some men 
in whom they confided, persuaded them about the end of November to surrender to him, 
and then broke up Ins army but they fell into the domimions of several of the popish princes, 
and they put them under very heavy contributions This alarmed all the empire, only the 
emperor himself, by a fatal security, did not apprehend 1t till 16 came so near lum, that he 
was almost ruined before he dreamed of any danger 

This year the transactions of Trent were remarkable The pope had called the council 

Proceedines *° Meet there, and the lat of May this year there was a session held There 
et Trent W&8 & war now broken out between the pope and the king of France on this 
occasion The pope had a mind to have Parma in lis own hands, but that 

prince, fearing that he would keep it, as the emperor did Placentia, and so he should be 
ruined between them, implored the protection of France, and received a French garmson for 
Ins safety Upon this the pope cited him to Rome, declaring him a traitor if he appeared 
not and this engaged the pope in a war with France. At first he sent a threatening mes- 
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sage to that king, that if he would not restore Parma to him, he would take France from 
him Upon this the king of France protested against the council of Trent, and threatened 
that he would call a national council in France The council was adjourned to the 10th of 
September In the mcan while the emperor pressed the Germans to go toit So Maurice, 
and the other princes of the Augsburg Confession, ordered their divines to consider of the 
matters which they would propose to the council The electors of Mentz and Trier went to 
Trent But the king of France sent the abbot of Bellosana thither, to make a protestation, 
that by reason of the war that the pope had raised, he could not send his bishops to the 
council, and that therefore he would not observe their decrees (for they had declared in 
France that absent churches were not bound to obey the decrees of a council —for which 
many authorities were cited from the primitive time) But at Trent they proceeded for all 
this, and appointed the articles about the Eucharist to be first examined, and the presidents 
recommended to the divines to handle them according to Scripture, tradition, and ancient 
authors, and to avoid unprofitable curiosititks The Itahan divines did not hke this For 
they said, to argue so, was but an act of the memory, and was an old and insufficient way, 
and would give great advantage to the Luthcrans, who were skilled mm the tongues, but the 
school-learnmg was a mystical and sublime way, in which it was easier to set off or conceal 
matters as was expedient But tlis was done to please the Germans, and, at the suit of 
the emperor, the matter of communicating in both kinds was postponed till the German 
divines could be heard A safe-conduct was desired by the Germans, not only from the 
emperor, but from the council For at Constance, John Huss and Jerome of Prague were 
burnt upon this pretence, that they had not the council’s safe-conduct , and therefore when 
the council of Basil called for the Bohemians, they sent them a safe conduct, besides that 
which the emperor gave them So the princes desired onc 1n the same form that was granted 
by those of Basil One was granted by the council, which m many things differed from 
that of Basil, particularly in one clause, that all things should be determined according to 
the Semptures, which was in that safe-conduct of Basil, but was now left out In October 
an ambassador from the elector of Brandenburg came to Trent, who was endeavouring to 
get Ins son settled in the archbishopric of Magdeburg, which made im more compliant In 
his first address to the council, he spake of the respact his master had to the fathers in it, 
without a word of subnutting to their decrees But in the answer that was made in the 
name of the council, 16 was said, they were glad he did submit to them, and would obey 
their decrees This being afterwards complaimed of, 1¢ was said, that they answered him 
according to what he should have said, and not according to what he had said But in the 
mean while, the council published their decrees about the Euchanst, in the first part of 
which they defined that the way of the presence could hardly be expressed, and yet they 
called transubstantiation a fit term for 1t But this might be well enough defended, since 
that was a thing as hard to be either expressed or understood as anything they could have 
thought on They wont on next to examine confession and pemtence And now, as the 
divines handled the matter thcy found the gathering proofs out of Scripture grew endless 
and trifling, for there was not a place in Scripture where I confess was to be found, but 
they drew it in to prove auricular confession J'rom that they wnt on to extreme unction 

But then came the ambassadors of the duke of Wittenberg, another prince of the Augsburg 
Confession, and showed their mandate to the emperor's ambassadors, who desired them to 
carry 1t to the presidents, but they refused to do that, since 1t was contrary to the protest- 
ation which the princes of their confession had made against a council in which the pope 
should prende On the 25th of November they published the decree of the necessity of 
auricular confession, that so the pmest might thereby know how to proportion the penance 
to the sm It was much censured, to see it defined that Christ had instituted confession to 
a priest, and not showed where or how it was instituted And the reason for it, about the 
proportioning the penance, was laughed at, since 1t was known what slight penances were 
universally enjoined to expiate the greatest sins But the ambassadors of Wittenberg 
moving that they might have a safe-conduct for thew divines to come and propose their 
doctrine, the legate answered, that they would not upon any terms enter into a disputa- 
tion with them, but if their divines had any scruple in which they desired satisfaction 
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with a humble and obedient mind, they should be heard And for a safe-conduct, he 
thought 1t was a distrusting the council, to ask any other than what was already 

Soon after this, there arrived ambassadors from Strasburg and from other five cities, and 
those sent from the duke of Saxe were on their journey, so the emperor ordered hrs 
ambassadors to stndy to gain time till they came, and then an effectual course must be 
taken for compassing that about which he had laboured so long in vain to bring 1t to 4 
happy conclusion And thus this year ended 

The parliament was opened on the 23rd of January, and sate till the 15th of Apnl Sol 

1552 ~—«Shaill begin this year with the account of the proceedingsinit The first act that 
A Scanon of was put into the house of lords was for an order to bring men to divine service , 
Parlement. which was agreed to on the 26th, and sent down to the commons, who kept 1t 
long before they sent 1t back. On the 6th of April, when 1t was agreed to, the earl of Derby, 
the bishops of Carlisle and Norwich, and the lords Sturton and Windsor, dissented Tho 
lords afterwards brought in another bill, for authorizing a new Common-Prayer Book, 
according to the alterations which had been agreed on the former year This the commons 
AnAectantho- Jomed to the former, and so put both in one act By it was first set forth, 
rizing the new “* That an order of divine service being published, many did wilfully abstain 
Common- _— from it, and refused to come to their pansh churches, therefore all are required, 
Prayer Book after the feast of All-hallows next, to come every Sunday and holiday to common- 
prayers, under pain of the censures of the church And the king, the lords temporal, and 
the commons, did, in God’s name, require all archbishops, bishops, and other ordmaries, to 
endeavour the due execution of that act, as they would answer before God for such evils and 
plagues with which he mght justly punish them for noglecting that good and wholesome 
law and they were fully authorized to execute the censures of the church on all that should 
offend against this law” To wiuch 1s added, “ That there had been divers doubts raised 
about the manner of the ministration of the scrvice, rather by the cunosity of the mimsters 
and muistakers than of any other worthy cause , and that for the better explanation of that, 
and for the greater perfection of the service in some places, where it was fit to make the 
prayer and fashion of service more earnest and fit, to stir Christian people to the true honour- 
ing of Almighty God, therefore 1t had been, by the command of the king and parliament, 
perused, explained, and made more perfect” They also annexed to 1t the “ Form of making 
bishops, priests, and deacons, and so appointed this new book of service to be everywhere 
received after the feast of All-Saints next, under the same penalties that had been onacted 
three years before, when the former book was set out ” 

It was, upon this act, said by the papists, that the Reformation was hke to change as oft 
Which was 8 the fashion did, since they seemed never to be at a point in anything, but 
muchcen new models were thus continually frammg To which it was answered, that it 
aired was no wonder that the corruptions which they had been introducing for above 
a thousand years were not all discovered or thrown out at once, but now the business was 
brought to a fuller porfection, and they were not hko to see any more material changes 
Besides, any that would take the pains to compare the officcs that had been among the 
papists, would clearly perceive, that m every age there was such an increaso of additional 
rites and ceremonies, that though the old ones were still retained, yct 1t seemed there would 
be no end of new improvements and additions Others wondered why the execution of this 
law was put off so long as till the end of the year All the account I can give of this 1s, 
that 1t was expected that by that time the new body of the ecclesiastical laws, which was 
now preparing, should be fimshed, and, therefore, since this act was to be executed by the 
clergy, the day in which 1t was to be in forco was so long delayed, till that reformation of 
their laws were concluded 

On the 8th of February, a bill of treasons was put in, and agreed to by all the lords, 
An Act con- except the lord Wentworth It was sent down to the commons, where it was 
cerning Trea- long disputed, and many sharp things were said of those who now bore the 
sine sway , that whereas they who governed 1n the beginning of this reign had put 
ma bill for lessenmg the number of such offences, now they saw the change of councils, 
when severer laws were proposed. The commons at last reyected the bill, and then drew a 
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new one, which was passed. By 1t they enacted, “ That af any should call the king, or any 
of his heirs named im the statute of the 35th of his father’s reign, heretic, schismatic, tyrant, 
infidel, or usurper of the crown, for the first offence they should forfeit their goods and 
chattels, aad be imprisoned during pleasure , for the second, should be in a premumnire , for 
the third, should be attainted of treason, but any who should advisedly set that out in 
printing or writing, was, for the first offence, to be held a traitor And that those who 
should keep any of the king’s castles, artillery, or ships, s1x days after they were lawfully 
required to deliver them up, should be guilty of treason, that men might be proceeded 
against for treasons committed out of the kingdom as well as in it” They added a proviso, 
‘¢ That none should be attainted of treason on this act, unless two witnesses should come, and 
to their face aver the fact for which they were to be tried, except such as, without any 
violence, should confess 1t , and that none should be questioned for anything said or written, 
but within three months aftcr 1t was done ” 

This proviso seems clearly to have been made with relation to the proceeding against the 
duke of Somerset, in which the witnesses were not brought to aver the evidence to his face, 
and by that means he was deprived of all the benefit and advantage which he might have 
had by cross-examining them It 1s certain that though some false witnesses have prac- 
tised the trade so much that they seem to have laid off all shame, and have a brow that 
cannot be daunted, yet, for the greatest part, a bnght seremty and cheerfulness attends 
innocence, and a lowering dejection betrays the guilty when the mnocent and they are con- 
fronted together 

On the 3rd of March, a bill was brought in to the lords for holidays and fasting-days, and 
An Act about Sent down to the commons on the 15th of March, by whom 1t was passed, and 
Faste and Ho- had the royal assent In the preamble it 18 set forth, “ That men are not at all 
hidays times so set on the performance of religious dutics as they ought to be, which 
made it necessary that there should be set times in which labour was to ccase, that men 
might on these days wholly serve God, which days were not to be accounted holy of their 
own nature, but were so called because of the holy duties then to be sct about , so that the 
sanctification of them (was not any magical virtue in that time, but) consisted in the dedi- 
cating them to God’s service , that no day was dedicated to any saint, but only to God, in 
remembrance of such saints , that the Scnpture had not determined the number of holidays, 
but that these were Icft to the hberty of the church Therefore they enact, that all Sundays, 
with the days marked in the calendar and liturgy, should be kept as holidays and the 
bishops were to procecd by the censures of the church against the disobedient A proviso 
was added for the observation of St George's feast by the kmghts of the Garter , and another, 
that labourers or fishermen might, if necd so required, work on those days cither in or out of 
harvest The eves before holidays were to be kept as fasts , and in Lent, and on Frdays 
ang Saturdays, abstinence from flesh was enacted , but if a holiday fell to be on a Monday, 
the eve for 16 waa to be kept on Saturday, since Sunday was never to be a fasting-day But 
it was generally observed, that in tlus and all such acts, the people were ready enough to 
lay hold on any relaxation made by it, but did very slightly observe the stricter parts of 1t , 
so that the liberty left to tradesmen to work in cases of necessity was carried further than 1t 
was intended, to a too public profanation of the time so sanctified, and the other parts of 1t, 
directing the people to a conscientious observing of such times, was little minded 

On the 5th of March, a bill concerning the relief of the poor was put into the house of 
lords The form of passing 1t has given occasion to some to take notice, that though if 18 a 
bill for taxng the subjects, yet 1t had its first birth in the lords’ house, and was agreed to by 
the commous By it the churchwardens were empowered to gather charitable collections for 
the poor, and if any did refuse to contribute, or did dissuade others from it, the bishop of 
the diocese was to proceed against them On the 9th of March, the bishops put in a bill for 
the security of the clergy from some ambiguous words that were in the submission which the 
convocation had made to king Henry in the 21st year of lus reign, by which they were 
under a premuntre if they did any things in their courts contrary to the king’s prerogative , 
which was thouglit hard, since some through 1gnorance might transgress Therefore it was 
desired that no prelate should be brought under a pramuntre, unless they had proceeded in 
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anytinng after they were prohibited by the king’s writ To this the lords consented, but 1¢ 
was let fall by the commons 

There was another act brought in for the marnage of the clergy, which was agreed to by 
An Act for the lords, the earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Rutland, and Bath, and the lords 
the Marriage Abergaveny, Stourton, Mounteagle, Sands, Windsor, and Wharton, protesting 
of the Clergy goainst 1t The commons also passed it, and 1¢ was assented to by the king 
By it was set forth, “ That many took occasion, from words in the act formerly made about 
this matter, to say that 1t was only permitted, as usury and other unlawful things were, for 
the avoiding greater evils, who thereupon spake slanderously of such marnages, and 
accounted the children begotten im them to be bastards, to the high dishonour of the king 
and parliament, and the learned clergy of the realm, who had determined that the laws 
against priests’ marriages were most unlawful by the law of God, to which they had not 
only given their assent 1n the convocation, but signed it with all their hands These slanders 
did algo occasion that the word of God was not heard with due reverence , whereupon 1¢ was 
enacted, that such marriages, made according to the rules prescribed in the book of service, 
should be esteemed good and valid, and that the children begot in them should be inheritable 
according to law ” 

The marquis of Northampton did also put in a bill for confirming ns marnage, which 
was passed, only the earl of Derby, the bishops of Carlisle and Norwich, and the lord 
Stourton, dissented By it “ the marrage 1s declared lawful,” as by the law of God indeed 
it was, “‘ any decretal, canon, ecclesiastical law, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding ” 
Thus occasioned another act, that no man might put away his wife and marry another, unless 
he were formerly divorced , to which the bishop of Norwich dissented, because he was of 
opinion that a divorce did not break the marriage-bond But tlus bull fell m the house of 
commons, being thought not necessary , for the laws were already severe enough against 
such double marriages 

By another act, the bishopric of Westminster was quite suppressed, and re-united to the 
see of London , but the collegiate church, with 1ts excmpted jurisdiction, was still continued 

Another bill was put in against usury, which was sent from the lords to the 
ee commons, and passed by both, and assented to By it an act passed im parha- 
o Y ment, in the 37th year of the late king’s reign, “‘ that none might take above 
twenty per cent for money lent, was repealed , which, they say, was not intended for tho 
allowing of usury, but for preventing further inconveniences and since usury was by the 
word of God forbidden, and set out in divers places of Scripture as a most odious and detest- 
able vice, which yet many continued to practise for the filthy gain they made by it, 
therefore, from the Ist of May, all usury or gain for money lent was to cease, and who- 
soever continued to practise to the contrary, were to suffer imprisonment, and to be fined at 
the king’s pleasure ” 

This act has been since repealed, and the gain for money lent has becn at several times 
brought to several regulations It was much questioned, whether these prolubitions of usury 
by Moses were not judicial laws, which did only bind the nation of the Jews, whose land 
being equally divided among the families by lot, the making gai by lending money was 
forbid to them of that nation—yet 1t did not scem to be a thing of its nature sinful, since 
they might take increase of a stranger The not lending money on use was more convenient 
for that nation, which abounding m people, and bung shut up in a narrow country, they 
were necessarily to apply themselves to all the ways of industry for their subsistence , so that 
every one was, by that law of not lending upon use, forced to employ his money in the way 
of trade or manufacture, for which they were sure to have vent, since they lay near Tyre 
and Sidon, that were then the chief places of traffic and navigation of the world and 
without such industry the soil of Judea could not possbly have fed such vast numbers as 
lived on it So that 1t seemed clear that this law im the Old Testament properly belonged 
to that policy , yet 16 came to be looked on by many Christians as a law of perpetual obhi- 

tion It came also to be made a part of the canon law , and absolution could not be given 
to the breakers of 1t without a special faculty from Rome But for avoiding the severity of 
the law, the mvention of mortgages was fallen on , which at first were only purchases made, 
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and let back to the owner for such rent as the use of the money came to so that the use 
was taken as the rent of the land thus bought And those who had no land to sell thus, 
fell upon another way the borrower bought their goods, to be paid within a year (for 
instance, an hundred and ten pound), and sold them back fo: a sum to be presently laid down 
as they should agree (1t may be an hundred pound), by tlis means the one had a hundred 
pound im hand, and the other was to have ten pound or more at a year'send But this 
being in the way of sale was not called usury § This law was looked on as impossible to be 
observed in a country like England and it could not easily appear where the immorality lay, 
of lending money upon moderate gain, such as held proportion to the value of land , provided 
that the perpetual rule of Christian equity and chanty were observed, which 18, not to exact 
above the proportion duly limited by the law, and to be merciful in not exacting severely of 
persons who, by inevitable accidents, have been disabled from making payment Tins 
digression I thought the more necessary, because of the scruples that many good and stnct 
persons have still in that matter 

Another act passed both houses, against all sr:momacal pactions, the reservation of pensions 
A Bill acunst Out of benefices, and the granting advowsons while the meumbent was yet alive 
Simony~ It was agreed to by the lords, the earls of Derby, Rutland, and Susscx, the 

viscount Hereford, and the lords Mounteagle, Sands, Wharton, and Evers, dissent- 

ing But upon what reason I do not know, the bill was not assented to by the king, who being 
then sick, there was a collection made of the titles of the bills which were to have the royal 
assent, and those the king signed, and gave commission to somc lords to pass them in lng 
name These abuses have been oft complained of, but thire have been still new contrivances 
found out, to elude all laws against simony either bargains bung made by the friends of 
the parties concerned without their cxpress knowledge, or bonds of resignation given, by 
which mcumbents lie at the mercy of their patrons, and in thcse, the faultiness of some 
clergymen 1s made the colour of imposing such hard terms upon others, and of robbing the 
church oftentimes by that mcans 

There was a private bill put in, about the duke of Somerset’s estate, which had been by 

A Repeal of act of parliament cntailed on Ins son im the 23d year of the last king’s reign 
the Kntal of On the 3d of March 1t was sent to the house of commons, signed by the king 
the Duke of 1t was for the repeal of that act Whether the king was so alicnated from his 
abled * uncle, that tlis extraordinary thing was done by him for the uttcr ruin of his 
famuly oi not, I cannot determine, but I rather meline to think 1t was done m 
hatred to the duchess of Somerset and her issuc = For the estate was cntailed on thcm by 
that act of parliament, in prejudice of the issue of the former marriage, of whom are 
descended the Seymours of Devonslure , who were dismherited and excluded from the duke 
of Somerset's honours by lus patents, and from lus estate by act of parhament , partly upon 
some jealousies he had of lus formcur wife, but chicfly by the powcr his second wife had over 
him = Thus bill of repeal was much opposed in the house, though sent to tlicm in so unusual 
a way, by the king himself And though there was on the 8th of March a message sent 
from the lords, that they should make haste tow1rds an end of the parliamcnt, yct still they 
stuck long upon it, looking on the breaking of entails that were mide by act of parhament 
as a thing of such consequcnce, that it dissolved the greatest security that the law of England 
gives for property It was long argued by the commons, and was fificen several days 
brought n= At. last a new bill was devised, and that was much altered too, 1t was 
not quite ended till the day before the parliament was dissolved But near the end of the 
scasion, & Proviso was sent froin the lurds to be added to thc bill, confirming the attainder 
of the duke and his complices It seems his cncemies would not try tius at first, tall they 
had by other things measured their strength in that house, and finding their interest grew 
there, they adventured on 1t, but they mistook ther measures, for the commons would not 
agree to 16 In conclusion, the bill of repeal was agreed to But whereas there had been 
some writings for a marmage between the earl of Oxford’s daughter and the duke of 
Somerset's son, and a bill was put in for voiding these, upon a division of the house the 
28th of March there were sixty-eight that agreed, and mxty-nine that rejected it, 80 this 
bill was cast out, By tlis we see what a thin house of commons there was at that time, 
VOL. I rF 
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the whole being but 137 members But this was a natural effect of a long parhament , 
many of those who were at first chosen, beg infirm , and others not willing to put them- 
selves to the charge and trouble of such constant and long attendance It 18 also from hence 
olear, how great an interest the duke of Somerset had im the affections of the parhament, 
Another ol gave a more evident discovery how hateful the duke of Northumberland was 
The Com. *” them The bishop of Durham was, upon some complaint brought agaist 
mont refuses Bim of misprision of treason, put into the Tower about the end of December last 
to atteint the year What the particulars were I do not find, but 1t was visible that the 
Bishop of —_ secret reason was, that he being attainted, the duke of Northumberland intended to 
a bY have had the dignities and jurisdiction of that principality conferred on himeelf , 
so that he should have been made count palatine of Durham _Tonstall had in 
all pomts given obedience to every law, and to all the injunctions that had been made , but 
had always in parliament protested against the changes in religion which he thought he 
might with a good conscience submit to and obey, though he could not consent to them, 
Only in the matter of the corporal presence, he was still of the old persuasion, and wnt 
about it But the Latin style of his book 1s much better than the divinity and reasonings 
mit So what he would have done, 1f he had been required to subscribe the articles that 
were now agreed on, did not appear, for he was all this while pmsoner There was a 
constant good correspondence between Cranmer and Inm, though in many things they 
differed in opimion , yet Tonstall was both a man of candour and of great moderation, which 
agreed so well with Cranmer’s temper, that no wonder they hved always on good terms So 
when the bill for attamting lim as guilty of misprision of treason was passed in the house of 
lords, on the 3lst of March, being put in on the 28th, Cranmer spoke so frecly agaist 1t, 
that the duke of Northumberland and he were never after that in friendship together 
What his arguments were I could not recover , but when he could do no more, he protested 
against it, being seconded only by the lord Stourton How 1t came to pass that the other 
popish lords and bishops that protested against the other acts of this parliament did not jom 
in this, I cannot imagine, unless it was that they were the less concerned for Tonstall, 
because Cranmer had appeared to be so much his friend, or were awed by their fear of 
offending the duke of Northumberland But when the bill was carned down to the 
commons, with the evidences against him, which were some depositions that had becn taken, 
and brought to the lords, they who were resolved to condemn that practice for the future, 
would not proceed upon 1t now So on the 5th of Apmil they ordered the privy-counsellors 
of their house to move the lords, that Ins accusers and he mht be heard face to face and 
that not bemg done, they went no further in the bill 
By these indications the duke of Northumberland saw how little kindness the house of 
The Parha- Commons had for him The parhament had now sate almost five years, and 
ment 18 as- being called by the duke of Somerset, his friends had been generally close to be 
solved! of it So that it was no wonder, if upon his fall they were not easy to those 
who had destroyed him, nor was there any motion made for ther giving the king a supply 
Therefore the duke of Northumberland thought 1t necessary for his interest to call a new 
parliament And accordingly on the 15th of April the parliament was dissolved , and it 
was resolved to spend tlus summer in making friends all over England, and to have a new 
parhament in the opening of the next year 
The convocation at this time agreed to the articles of religion that were prepared the last 
year, which, though they have been often printed, yet since they are but short, and of so 
great consequence to this history, I have put them into the Collection, as was formerly told 
Thus the Reformation of doctrine and worship were brought to their perfection, and 
were not after this in a tittle mended or altered in thhs reign, nor much afterwards , only 
some of the articles were put in more general words under queen Elizabeth 
Another part of the Reformation was yet unfimshed, and 1t was the chief work of this 
A Reforma- year that was, the giving rules to the ecclesiastical courts, and for all things 
en fac ca relating to the government of the church, and the exercise of the several functions 
Courts conu- 12 1t In the former volume 1t was told, that an act had passed for this effect , 
dered yet at had not taken effect, but a commission was made upon :t, and these 
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appouited by king Henrv had met and consulted about it, and had made some progress im 1t, 
as appears by an original letter of Cranmer's to that king in the year 1545, in which he 
speaks of 1* as a thing then almost forgotten, and quite laid aside, for from the time of the 
six articles till then, the design of the Reformation had been going backward at that time 
the king began to reassume the thoughts of 1t, and was resolved to remove some ceremonies, 
such as the creeping to the cross, the ringing of bells on St Andrew's Eve, with other super- 
stitious practices, for which Cranmer sent him the draught of a letter to be written in the 
king’s name, to the two archbishops, and to be by them communicated to the rest of thé 
clergy In the postscript of Ins letter he complains much of the sacrilegious waste of the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, where the dcan and prebendaries had been made to alionate 
many of their manors upon letters obtained by courtiers from the king, as if the lands had 
been desired for the king’s use, upon which they had surrendered those lands, which were 
thereupon disposed of to the courtiers that had an cye upon them Thus letter should have 
Collection, come in in the former volume, but I had not sccn it then, so I took hold on this 
Number 61 occasion to dircct the reader to 1t in the Collection 

It was also formerly told, that an act had passed in tlus reign, to empower tlurty- 
two persons, who should be named by the king, to make a reformation of the ecclesiastical 
laws, which was to be finshed with thrce years But the revolutions of affairs, and the 
other more pressing things that were still uncomplcted, had kept than lntherto from setting 
to that work On the 11th of November last y car, a commussion was given to eight persons 
to prepare the matter for the review of thc two and thirty, that so it might be more casily 
compiled, being in a few hands, than could well be done 1f so many had been to sct about 
it These eight were, the archbishop of Canterbury, and the lishop of Ely, Dr Cox, and 
Peter Martyr, two divines, Dr May and Dr Taylor, two doctors of the Jaw, and John 
Lucas and Richard Goodrick, two common lawycrs But on the 14th of November the 
commission was renewed, and the bishop of London was named in the room of the bishop of 
Ely , one Trahcron* in the room of May, and Gosnald in Goodrichs room These, 1t 
seems, desiring more timo than onc year to finish it in, for two of the years wire now lapsed, 
in the last session of the parlament they hid three years more timc offered thom But it 
seems the work was believed to be in such a forwardness, that this continuation was not 
judged necessary, for the royal assent was not given to that act Aftcr the parliament was 
ended, they made histe witn 1t But I find it said m the preface to the book, as 1t was 
printed in queen Elizabeths reign, that Cranmer did the whole work almost himself ft , 
which will justify the character some give of him, that he was the greatest canomst then m 
England Dr Haddon, who was the king» profcssor of civil law in the university of 
Cambridge, and sir Jo Cheek, were employed to put 1t in Latm And they did so imitate 
the style of the Roman laws, that any who reads the book, will fancy 1 imsclf to be reading 
a work of the purer ages of that state, when thar language was not vet corrupted with 
those barbarous terms which the mixture of other nations brought m, and made it nowhcre 
more nauseously rude than m the canon law 

The work was digested and cast into fifty-one titles to bring it near the number of the 
books of the Pandects, into which Justiman had digcsted the Roman law It was prepared 
by February this year , and a commission was grantcd to thirty-two persons, of whom the 
former eight were a part — consisting of eight bishops, eight divimes, among whom John a 
Lasco was one, eight civilians, and eight common lawyers They were to rcvise, correct, 
and perfect ‘he work, and so to present 1t to the king They divided themselves into four 
classes, eight to a classis , and «very one of these were to prepare thur corrections, and so to 
communicate them to the rest And thus was the work carried on, and fimshed , but before 
it received the royal confirmation, the king died, and this fell with him nor do I find it 
was ever since that time taken up, or prosecuted with the care that a thing of such conse- 


* Bartholomew Traheron, afterwards made lecturer of were divided into four classes , and that what was con- 
divinity at Frankfort, on the new moulding of the congre- cluded in one class was to be commuuncated to the rest, 
gation there in queen Mary's days, and dean of Chichester and that “ Summe negotn piefmt Tho Cranmcrus, 
in queen Elizabeth’s —-Grancer’s Correct Archiep Cant ’’ —as it was fit he should preside —ANon 

f All that I find in that preface is that these thuty-two (Connect 
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quence deserved and therefore I shall not think 1¢ umproper for me, having before showed 
what was done, in the next place to give an account of what was then intended to be done, 
and is now very fit to be well considered 

The first title was of the Tmmty and the catholic faith, m which those who denied the 

The cher Curistian religion were to suffer death, and the loss of therr goods The books of 
Heade of 7 Sempture were numbered, those called Apocryphal being left out of the canon ; 

which, though they were read m the church, 1t was only for the edification of the 

people, but not for the proof of the doctrme The power of the church was subjected to 
the Scriptures the four general councils were reccived, but all councils were to be exa- 
mined by the Scripture, as were also the writings of the fathers, who were to be much 
reverenced , but, according to what themselves have wnitten, they were only to be submitted 
to when they agreed with the Scriptures 

The second title contains an enumeration of many heresies, viz against the Tmmty, Jesus 
Chnist, the Scriptures, about original sin, justification, the mass, purgatory, and censured 
those who demed magistracy to be lawful, or asserted the community of goods or wives, 
or who denied the pastoral office, and thought any might assume 1t at pleasure, or who 
thought the sacraments naked signs, who demed the baptism of infants, or thought none 
could posstbly be saved that were not baptized, or who asserted transubstantiation, or 
demed the lawfulness of marnage, particularly in the clergy, or who asserted the pope's 
power, or such as excused their 11] hives by the pretence of predestination, as many wicked 
men did from which and other heresies all are dissuaded, and earnestly exhorted to 
endcavour the extirpation of them 

The third was about the judgments of heresy before the bishop of the diocese, even in 
exempted places They were to proceed by witnesses, but the party, upon fame, might be 
required to purge himself if he repented, he was to make pubhe profession of it in those 
places where he had spread it, and to renounce his heresy, swearing never to return to it 
any more but obstinate heretics were to be declared infamous, incapable of public trust, or 
to be witnesses in any court, or to have power to make a testament, and were not to have 
the bencfit of the law clergymen falling into heresy were not to return to their benefices, 
unless the circumstances were such that they required it, and thus all capital proceedings 
for heresy were laid down 

The fourth was about blasphemy flowing from hatred or rage against God, which was to 
be pumshed as obstinate heresy was 

The fifth was about the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper To winch 1s 
added, that 1mposition of hands 1s to be retamed 1n the ordination of pastors , that marnages 
are to be solemnly made, that those who renew thur baptismal vow, be confirmed by the 
bishop, and that the sick should be visited by their pastors 

The sxth was about idolatry, magic, witchcraft, or consulting with conjurers, who were 
to be arbitranly punished, if they submitted , otherwise to be excommunicated 

The seventh was about preachers, whom the bishops were to examine carefully, before 
they licensed them, and werc once a year to gather together all those who were licensed in 
their dioceses, to know of them the true state of their flock, what vices abounded, and 
what remedies were most proper Those who refused to hear sermons, or did make dis- 
turbance in them, were to be separated from the communion It seems it was designed, 
that there should be in every diocese some who should go round a precinct and preach hke 
Evangelists, as some then called them 

The exghth was about marriage, which was to be after asking bans, three Sundays or 
hohdays Those who were marned im any other form than that in the book of service 
were not to be esteemed lawfully married those who corrupted virgins were to be excom 
municated if they did not marry them, or if that could not be done, they were to give them 
the third part of their goods, besides other arbitrary punishments Marriages made without 
the consent of parents or guardians were declared null Then follow the thmgs that may 
void marriages, they are left free to all polygamy 1s forbid, marriages made by force are 
declared void, mothers are required to suckle their children 

The ninth 1s about the degrees of marnage All these in the Levitical law, or those that 
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are reciprocal to them, are forbidden but spiritual kindred was not to hinder marniage, 
since there was nothing in Scripture about 1t, nor was there any good reason for 1t 

The tenth was about adultery A clergyman guilty of 1t was to forfeit all his goods and 
estate to his wife and cluldren, or if he had none, to the poor, or some pious use , and to lose 
his benefice, and be either banished or imprisoned during hfe A layman was to restore his 
wife's portion, and to give her the half of his goods, and be nnprisoned or bamshed during hfe 
Wives that were guilty, were to be in hike manner punished But the mnocent party might 
marry again, yet such were rather exhorted, if they saw hope of amendment, to be recon- 
ciled to the offending party No marnage was to be dissolved without a sentence of divorce 
Desertion, long absence, camtal enmities where either party was in hazard of their hfe, or 
the constant perverseness or fierceness of a husband against his wife, might induce a divorce 
but little quarrels might not do 1t, nor a perpetual disease, relief m such a misery being one 
of the ends of marmage But all scparation from bed and board, except during a trial, was 
to be taken away 

The 11th was about admission to ecclesiastical benefices Patrons were to consider the 
choice of the person was trusted to them, but was not to be abused to any sacnilegious or 
base ends if they did otherwise, they were to lose their mght for that tame Bcnefices 
were not to be given or promised before they were void, nor let he destitute above six 
months, otherwise they were to devolve to the bishop Clergymen before their ordination 
were to be examined by the archdeacons, with such other triers as the bishop should appoint 
to be assistant to them, and the bishop himself was to try them, since this was one of the 
chief things upon which the happiness of the church depended The candidate was to give 
an oath to answer sincerely, upon which he was to be examined about his doctrine, cluefly 
of the whole points of the catechism, if lhe understood them aright and what knowledge 
he had of the Scmptures, they were to search him wel] whether he held heretical opmions 
none was to be admitted to more cures than one, and all privileges for pluralities were for 
ever to cease nor was any to be absent from his cure, except for a time and a just cause, 
of which he was to satisfy his ordinary The bishops were to take great care to allow no 
absence longer than was necessary every one was to enter upon Ins cure within two months 
after he was mstituted by the bishop Prebendaries who had no particular cure were to 
preach in the churches adjacent to them Bastards might not be admitted to orders, unless 
they had emment quahties But the bastards of patrons were upon no account to be 
received, if prescntcd by them Other bodily defects, unless such as did much disable them, 
or madc them very contemptible, were not to be a bar to any _ Beside the sponsions in the 
office of ordination, they were to swear that they hac made no agreement to obtam the 
benefice to which they were prcsented, and that if thev come to know of any made by 
others on their account, they should sigmify it to the bishop, and that they should not do 
anything to the prejudice of their church 

The 12th and 13th were about the renouncing or changing of benefices 

The 14th was about purgation upon common fame, or when one was accused for any 
crime which was proved incompletely, and only by presumptions The ecclesistical courts 
might not re-examine anything that was proved m any civil court, but upon a high scandal 
a bishop might require a man to purge himself, otherwise to separate him from holy things 
The form of a purgation was, to swear himself mnocent , and he was also to have four com- 
purgators of his own rank, who were to swear that they bcheved he swore true upon 
which the judge was to restore him to Ins fame Any that were undcr suspicion of a crime 
might by tne yndge be required to avoid all the occasions from which the suspicion had risen 
but all superstitious purgations were to be rejected 

The 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th, were about dilapidations, the letting of the goods of the 
church, the confirming the former rules of election in cathedrals or colleges, and the collation 
of beneficts And there was to be a purgation of simony, as there should be occasion 
for 1t 

The 19th was about divine offices In the morning on holidays, the Common-prayer 
was to be used with the commumion-service joimed to it In cathedrals there was to be 
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*oommunion every Sanday and holiday, where the bishop, the dean, and the prebendanes, 
and all maimtained by that church, were to be present There was no sermon to be in 
cathedrals in the morning, lest that might draw any from the parish churches, but only in 
the afternoons In the anthems, all figured music, by which the hearers could not under- 
stand what they sung, was to be taken away In parish churches, there were only to be 
sermons in the morning, but none im the afternoon, except in great parishes All who were 
to receive the sacrament, were to come the day before and inform the minister of 1t, who 
was to examine their consciences and ther beef On holidays in the afternoon, the 
catechism was to be explained for an hour After the evening prayers, the poor were to 
be looked to, and such as had given open scandal were to be examined, and public pemitence 
was to be enjoined them, and the minister, with some of the ancients of the parish, were 
to commune together about the state of the people in 1t that if any carned themselves 
indecently, they might be first chamtably admonished , and if that did not prevail, sub- 
jected to severer censures, but none were to be excommunicated without the bishop were 
first informed, and had consented to 1t Divine offices were not to be performed in 
chapels or private houses, lest the churches should under that pretence be neglected, and 
errors more easily disseminated, excepting only the houses of peers and persons of great 
quahty, who had numcrous familhes, but in these, all things were to be done according to 
the book of Common-prayer 

The 20th was about those that bore office in the church, sextons, churchwardens, 
deacons, priests, and rural deans This last was to be a yearly office he that was named 
to it by the bishop, being to watch over the manners of the clergy and people in hus pre- 
cinct, was to signify the bishop’s pleasure to them, and to give the bishop an account of his 
precinct every sixth month The archdeacons were to be general visitors over the rural 
deans In every cathedral, one of the prebcndaries, or ono procured by them, was thrice 
a week to expound some part of the Scriptures The bishops were to be over all, and to 
remember that their authonty was given to them for that end, that many might be brought 
to Christ, and that such as had gone astray might be restored by repentance To the bishop 
all were to give obedience according to the word of God The bishop was to preach often 
in his church, was to ordain none for rewards, or rashly , was to provide good pastors, and 
to deprive bad oncs he was to visit his diocese every third year, or oftener as he saw 
cause, but then he was to do it at lis own charge hie was to have yearly synods, and to 
confirm such as were well instructed Iis fammly was to consist of clergymen, whom he 
should bring up to the service of the church (so was St Austin’s and other ancient bishops’ 
families constituted) This being a great means to supply the great want of good and 
faithful ministers Their wives and children were also to avoid all levity or vain dressing 
They were never to be absent from their dioceses, but upon a public and urgent cause and 
when they grew sick or mfirm, they were to have coadjutors If they became scandalous 
or heretical, they were to be deprived by the king’s authority The archbishops were to 
exercise the episcopal function in their diocese , and were once to visit their whole province, 
and to oversce the bishops, to admomsh them for what was amiss, and to receive and judge 
appeals, to call provincial synods upon any great occasion, having obtained warrant from the 
king for1t Every bishop was to have a synod of his clergy some time in Lent, so that 
they might all return home before Palm-Sunday They were to begin with the Litany, a 
sermon, and a communion, then all were to withdraw into some private place, where they 
were to give the bishop an account of the state of the diocese, and to consult of what 
required advice , every priest was to deliver his opimon, and the bishop was to deliver his 
sentence, and to bring matters to as speedy a conclusion as might be, and all were to submit 
to him, or to appeal to the archbishop 

The 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th titles are about churchwardens, 
universitics, tithes, visitations, testaments, ecclesiastical censures, suspension, sequestration, 
deprivation 

The 30th 1s about excommunication, of which, as being the chief ecclemastical censure, I 
shall sct down their scheme the more fully 
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Excommunication they reckon an authority given of God to the church, for removing 
These desig scandalous or corrupt persons from the use of the sacraments, or fillowslup of 
concerning Christians, till they give clear signs of their repentance, and submit to such 
theusoof Ex- spiritual punishments, by which the flesh may be subdued, and the smnt 
oe saved ‘Tlus was trusted to churchmen, but chiefly to archbishops, bishops, 

archdcacons, deans, and any other appointed for 1t by the church None ought 
to be excommunicated but for their obstinacy in great faults, but 1t was never to be gone 
about rashly. and therefore the judge who was to give it, was to have a gustice of peace 
with him, and the mimster of the parish where the party lived, with two or three learned 
presbyters, in whose presence the matter was to be examined, and sentence pronounced, 
which was to be put m writing It was to be intimated in the parish where the party 
lived, and in the neighbouring parishes, th it all persons might be warned to avoid the com- 
pany of him that was under excommunication, and the minister was to declare what the 
nature and consequences of excommunication were, the person so censurcd being cut off from 
the body of Christ after that, none was to eat, or drink, or keep company with him, but 
those of his own family , whosocver did otherwise, 1f beng admonished they contmued 1n it, 
were also to be excommunicated If the person censured continued forty days without 
expressing any repentance, if was to be certificd into the chancery, and a writ was to issue 
for taking and keeping lim 1m pnison, till he should become sensible of his offences , and 
when he did confess these, and submitted to such punishments as should be enjoined, the 
sentence was to be taken off, and the person publicly reconciled to the church And this 
was to take place against those who, being condemned for capital offences, obtamed the 
king's pardon, but were notwithstandmg to be subject to church-censures Then follows the 
office of receiving prmtents They were first to stand without the church, and desire to be 
again received into it, and so to be brought m the immuster was to declar to the people 
the hemousness of sn, and the mercies of God m the gospel, in 1 long discourse, of which 
the form 1s there prescribed then he was to show the pcople, that as they were to abhor 
hardened sinners, so they were to receive with the bowcls of true charity all sincere 
penitents he was next to warn the person, not to mock God, and deceive the people, by a 
feigncd confession , he was thercupun to repcat, first a gencral confession, and then more 
particularly to name jis sm, and to pray to God for mercy to himsclf, and that none by his 
ill example might be defiled , and finally, to beseech them all to forgive him, and to receive 
him again into their fullowship then the mimstcr wis to ask the pcople, whether they 
would grant his desircs, who wcre to answer they would then the pastor was to lay his 
hand on his head, and tu absolve him from the pumshmcnt of his offences, and the bond of 
excommunication , and so to restore him to lis place in the church of God ~=‘Then he was to 
Jead im to the communion-table, and there to offur up a prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
reclaiming that amner For the other tiths, they relate to the other parts of the law of 
those courts, for which I refer the reader to the book itsclf 

How far any of those things, chiefly the last about excommumiertion, may be yet brought 
into the church, I Jeave to the consultations of the govcrnors of it, and of the two houses of 
parhament It cannot be demed, that vice and immorality, together with much impiety, 
have overrun the nation, and though the charge of this 1s commonly cast on the clergy, 
who certainly have been in too maay places wanting to their duty, yet, on the other hand, 
they have so httle power, or none at all, by law, to censure even the most public sins, that 
the blame of this great defect ought to he more universally on the whole body of the nation, 
that have not made effectual provision for the restraming of vice, the making 11] men 
ashamed of their ways, and the driving them from the holy mysteries tall they change thei 
course of hfe 

There was another thing proposed this year for the correcting the great disordcrs of 
A Pro clergymen, which were occasioned by the extreme misory and poverty to which 

yect for 
roheving the they were reduced There wore some motions made about it in parliament, but 
Clergy nduc- they took not effect so one writ a book concerming it, which he dedicated to 
= to greet the lord chancellor, then the bishop of Ely He showed, that without rewards 
overty 
or encouragements few would apply themselves to the pastoral function, and 
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that those im it, if they could not subsist by 1¢, must turn to other employments , so that at 
that time many clergymen were carpenters and tailors, and some kept ale-houses It was 
& reproach on the nation, that there had been so profuse a zeal for superstition, and so much 
coldness in true religion He complains of many of the clergy who did not maintam 
students at the universities according to the king’s injunctions, and that m schools and 
colleges, the poor scholars’ places were generally filled with the sons of the rich, and that 
livings were most scandalously sold, and the greatest part of the country-clergy were so 
ignorant, that they could do little more than read But there was no hope of domg any- 
thing effectually for redressing so great a calamity, till the king should be of age himeelf to 
set forward such laws as might again recover a competent maintenance for the clergy 

This year, both Heath of Worcester and Day bishop of Chichester were put out of ther 

Heath ang Dishopmics For Heath, 1t has been already said, that he was put in prison for 
Day turned refusing to consent to the book of ordinations But for Day, whether he refused 
out of thar to submit to the new book, or fell into other transgressions, 1 do not know 
Bubopnes ~~ Both these were afterwards deprived, not by any court consisting of churchmen, 
but by secular delegates, of whom three were civilians, and three common lawyers, as king 
Edward's Journal informs us Day's sentence 1s sometling ambiguously expressed in the 
patent that Scory bishop of Rochester had to succeed him , which bears date the 24th of May, 
and mentions his bemg put there mn the room of George late bishop of that see, who had 
been deprived or removed from 1t im June following, upon Holbeach bishop of Lincoln’s 
death, Taylor, that had been dean of Lincoln, was made bishop Thuis year the bishopric of 
Gloucester was quite suppressed and converted into an exemptcd archdeaconry, and Hooper 
was made bishop of Worcester In the December before, Worcester and Gloucester had 
been united, by reason of their voisinage and their great poverty, and that they were not 
very populous , so they were to be for ever after one bishoprie with two titles, as Coventry 
and Litchfield, and Bath and Wells were, and Hooper was made bishop of Worcester and 
Gloucester But now they were put into another method, and the bishop was to be called 
only bishop of Worcester In all the vacancies of sees, there were a great many of their 
best lands taken from them, and the sees that before had been profusely ennched, were 
now brought to so low a condition, that 1 was scarce possible for the bishops to subsist , and 
yet, 1f what was so taken from them had been converted to good uses, to the bettering the 
condition of the poor clergy over England, it had been some mitigation of so heimous a 
robbery, but these lands were snatched up by every hungry courtier, who found this to be 
the easicst way to be satisficd im their pretensions, and the world had been so possessed 
with the opinion of their excessive wealth, that 1t was thought they never could be made 
poor enough 

This year a passage fell out, relating to Ireland, which will give me occasion to look over 
The Afure of °° the aflairs of that kingdom The kings of England had formerly contented 
Ireland themselves with the title of lords of Ireland , which king Henry VIII, im the 

33d year of his reign, had mm a parhament there changed into the title of a 

kingdom But no special crown or coronation was appointed, since 1t was to follow the 
crown of England The popes and the emperors have pretended that the conferring titles 
of sovereign dignity belonged to them The pope derived his claim from what our Saviour 
said, “ That all power in heaven and in earth was given to him,” and by consequence to Ins 
vicar The emperors, as being a dead shadow of the Roman empire, which title, with the 
designation of Cesar, they still continued to use, and pretended, that as the Roman emperors 
did anciently make kings, so they had still the same mght, though because those emperors 
made kings in the countmes which were theirs by conquest, 1t was an odd stretch to infer, 
that those who retained nothing of their empire, but the name, should therefore make kings 
in countries that belonged not to them, and it 18 certain, that every entire or dependent 
crown or state may make for or within itself what titles they please But the authority the 
crown of England had in Ireland was not then so entire as, by the many rebellions that 
have fallen out since, it 1s now become The heads of the clans and names had the conduct 
of all their several tnbes, who were led on by them to what designs they pleased , and 
though within the English pale the king was obeyed, gnd his laws executed almost as in 
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England, yet the native Inmsh were an uncivilised and barbarous nation, and not yet 
brought under the yoke, and for the greatest part of Ulster, they were united to the Scots, 
and followed their interests 

There had been a rebellion m the second year of tins regn But sir Anthony St Leiger, 
then deputy, being recalled, and sir Edw Bellinghame sent in his room, he subdued O’Canor, 
and O'More, that were the chief authers of it, and not being willing to put things to 
extremities, when England was otherwise distracted with wars, he persuaded them to accept 
of pensions of 100/ a-prece, and so they came in and livedin the English pale But the 
winter after, there was another rebellion designed in Ulster, by O’Neal, O’Donnel, O’Docart, 
and the heads of some other tmbes , who sent to the queen dowager of Scotland, to procure 
them assistance from France, and they would keep up the disorders in Ireland The bishop 
of Valence, being then in Scotland, was sent by her to observe their strength, that he might 
accordingly persuade the king of France to assist them He crossed the seas and met with 
them, and with Wauchop, a Scotchman, who was the bishop of Armagh of the pope's 
making, and who, though le was blind*, was yet esteemed one of the best at mding post m 
the world They set out all their greatness to the French bishop to engage lim to be their 
fnend at the court of France, but he seemed not so well satisfied of the ability to do any 
great matter, and so nothing followed on this One passage fell out here which will a 
httle discover the temper of that bishop When he was m O’Docart’s house, he saw a fair 
daughter of lis, whom he endeavoured to have corrupted, but she avoided him carefally 
Two English gray-friars, that had fled out of England for thei religion, and were there at 
that time, observing the bishop's inchnations, brought lim an English whore, whom he kept 
for some time She one mght looking among his things, found a glass full of somewhat that 
was very odoriferous, and poured it all down her throat, which the bishop perceiving too 
late, fell mto a most violent passion, for 1t had been presented to him by Soliman the 
Magnificent, at Ins leaving that court, as the mchest balm in Egypt, and was valued at 2000 
crowns The bishop was in such a rage, that all the house was disturbed with st, whereby 
he discovered both lis lewdncss and passion at once Tins 1s related by one that was then 
with him, and was carned over by him to be a page to the Scotch queen, sr James Melvil, 
who lived long im that court under the constable of France, and was afterwards much 
employed by the prince elector Palatine im many negotiations , and coming home to his own 
country, was sent on many occasions to the court of England, where he lived im great 
esteem He in his old age writ a narrative of all the affurs that nmsclf had been concerned 
ip, which 1s one of the best and perfectest pieces of that nature that I have seen The 
original is yct cxtant under hi3 own hand in Scotland a copy of 1t was showed me by one 
descended from him, from which I shall discover many considerable passages, though the 
affairs in which he was most employed were something later than the time of which I am to 
wnite But to return to Ireland Upon the peace made with France and Scotland, things 
were quieted there andsir Ant St Leiger was in August 1550 again sent over to be deputy 
there For the Reformation, 1t made but a small progress in that kingdom It was received 
among the English, but I do not find any endeavours were used to bring 1t in among the 
Imnsh This year Bale was sent into Ireland MWe had been a busy wmiter upon all 
occasions, and had a great deal of learning, but wanted temper, and did not write with the 
deccncy that became a divine, or was suitable to such matters, which 1t scems made those 
who recommended men to preferment m tlns church, not thnk him so fit a person to be 
employed ficre im England But the bishopric of Ossery being void, the king proposed him 
to be sent thither Soim August this year Dr Goodaker was sent over to be bishop of 
Armagh, and Bale to be bishop of Ossery Thcre were also two others who were Imshmen, 
to be promoted When they came thither, the archbishop of Dublin mtended to have con- 
secrated them according to the old pontifical, for the now book of ordimation had not becn 
yet used among them Gvodaker and the two othcrs were easily persuaded to it, but Bale 
absolutely refused to consent to1t, who being assisted by the lord chancellor, 1¢ was carned 
that they should be ordained according to the new book When Bale went into Ins diocese, 
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he found all things there m dark popery , but before he could make any reformation there, 
king Edward's death put an end to his and all such designs. 

In England, nothing else that had any relation to the Reformation passed this year, unless 
A Obange what belongs to the change made 1n the order of the Garter may be thought to 
mademthe relate to 1t On the 23rd of April, the former year, being St George's Day, a 
Order of the proposition was made to consider the order and statutes, since there was thought 
Garter to be a great deal of superstition in them , and the story upon which the order 
was founded, concerning St George's fighting with the dragon, looked hke a legend formed 
in the darker ages to support the humour of chivalry, that was then very high in the world. 
And as the story had no great credibihty in itself, so 1t was delivered by no ancient author 
Nor was 1¢ found that there had been any such saint there being among ancient writers 
none mentioned of that name, but George of Alexandria, the Anan bishop, that was put in 
when Athanasius was bamshed Upon this motion in the former year, the duke of Somerset, 
the marquis of Northampton, and the earls of Wiltshire and Warwick, were appointed to 
review the statutes of the order So this year the whole order was changed , and the earl 
of Westmorland and sir Andrew Dudley, who were now to be installed, were the first that 
King Ea- Were received according to the new model (wluch the reader will find in the 
ward’s Re- Collection, as 1t was translated into Latin out of the English by the king limeelf, 
mains, Num- written all with his own hand, and it 1s the third paper after his Journal) The 
none preamblo of 1t sets forth the noble design of the order, to animate great men to 
gallant actions, and to associate them into a fratermty, for their better encouragement and 
assistance, but says, it had been much corrupted by superstition, therefore the statutes of 1t 
were hereafter to be these 

It was no more to be called the order of St George, nor was he to be esteemed the patron 
of it, but 1t was to be called the order of the Garter The knights of this order were to 
wear the blue riband or garter as formerly , but at the collar, instead of a George, there was 
to be, on one side of the jewel, a knight carrying a book upon a sword-point, on the sword 
to be written Protectzo, on the book Verbum Der, on the reverse, a shield, on which should 
be written Fides—to express their resolution, both with offensive and defensive weapons, to 
maintain the Word of God For the rest of the statutes, I shall refer the reader to the 
paper I mentioned But this was repealed by queen Mary , and so the old rules took place 
again, and do so still Tins design seems to have been chiefly intended, that none but those 
of the reformed religion might be capable of it, since the adhering to and standing for the 
Scriptures was then taken to be the distinguishing character between the papists and the 
reformers 

This 18 the sum of what was either done or designed this year with relation to religion 
As for the state, there was a strict inquiry made of all who had cheated the king m the 
suppression of clantries, or in any other thing that related to churches, from which the 
visitors were believed to have embezzled much to their own uses, and there were many suits 
in the Star-chamber about 1t Most of all these persons had been the friends or creatures of 
the duke of Somerset and the inquiry after these things scems to have been more out of 
hatred to him than out of any design to make the king the mecher by what should be 
recovered for his use But on none did the storm break more severely than on the lord 
Paget degraad Paget He had been chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and was charged 
ed from beng With many misdemeanours 1n that office, for whieh he was fined in 6000/ But 
aKnightof that which was most severe, was, that on St George's Eve he was degraded from 
the Garter the order of the Garter, for divers offences, but chiefly because he was no gentle- 
man, neither by father’s side nor mother’s side His chief offence was his greatest virtue 
He had been on all occasions a constant friend to the duke of Somerset for which the duke 
of Northumberland hated him mortally, and so got him to be degraded to make way for his 
own son This was much censured, as a barbarous action, that a man, who had so long 
served the crown in such public negotiations, and was now of no meaner blood than he was 
when king Henry first gave him the order, should be so dishonoured, being guilty of no other 
fault but what 1s common to most courtiers, of enriching himself at his master’s cost, for 
which his fine was severe enough for the expiation But the duke of Northumberland was 
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: person so given up to violence and revenge, that an ordinary disgrace djd not satiefy lis 
atred 
Sir Ant. St Leger, another knight of the order, was at the same time accused, upon 
complaint sent from the archbishop of Dublin, in Ireland, for some Ingh words that he had 
used But these being examined, he was cleared, and admitted to his place among the 
knights of the Garter Many others that were obnoxious came in, upon this violent prose- 
cution, to purchase’the favour of Northumberland, who was much set on framing a parliament 
to his mind, and so took those methods which he thought likeliest to work ns ends It beim 
ordinary for men of insolent and boisterous tempers, who are generally as abject when they 
are low as they are puffed up with prosperity, to measure other people by themselves , 
therefore, knowing that the methods of reason and kindness would have no operation on 
themeelves, and that height and severity are the only ways to subdue them, they use that 
same way of gaining others which they find most effectual with themselves 
This year, the king went on in paying his debts, reforming the coin, and other ways that 
might make the nation great and wealthy And one great project was under- 
ae taken, which has been the chief beginning and foundation of the great mches and 
strength of shipping to which this nation has attained since that time From the 
days of king Henry III the free towns of Germany, who had assisted him in his wars, 
obtained great privileges in England they were made a corporation, and hved together in 
the Still-yard near the Bridge They had, in Edward IV ’s time, been brought into 
some trouble for carrying their privileges further than their charter allowed them , and so 
judgment was given that they had forfeited 1t, but they redeemed themselves out of that by 
a great present which they made to the king That which chiefly supported them at court 
was, that they, trading in a body, were not only able to take the trade out of all other 
persons’ hands by underselling them, but they liad always a great stock of money , and so, 
when the government was in a strait, they were ready, upon a good security, to lend great 
sums, and on lester occasions could obtain the favour of a statesman by the presents they 
made lim But now trade was raised much above what 1t had been, and courts becoming 
more magnificent than formerly, there was a greater consumption, particularly of cloth, than 
had ever been known The discovery of the Indies had raised both trade and navigation, 
so that there was a quicker circulation of the wealth of the world than had been in former 
ages 
" Autwees and Iamburgh lying both conveniently, the one in the mouth of the Elbe, and 
the other near the mouth of the Rhinc, which were the two greatest rivers that fell mto those 
seas, the merchants of thosc two cities at that time had the chief trade of the world The 
English began to look on those Kasterlings with envy All that was imported or exported 
came for most part in then bottoms all markets were in thur hands, so that commodities 
of foreign growth were vented by them m England, and the product of the kingdom was 
bought up by them And all the nation bemg then set much on pasture, they had much 
advanced their manufacture, msomuch that their own wool, which had been formerly wrought 
at Antwerp, was now made into cloth in England, which the Still-yard men obtained leave 
tocarryaway At first they shippod not above eight cloths in a year, after that, an hun- 
dred, then a thousand, then six thousand , but this last year there was shipped in ther name 
forty-four thousand cloths, and not above eleven hundred by all others that traded within 
England 
The merchant adventurers found they could not hold out unless this company was broke 
So they put in their complaint against them in the beginning of this year, to which the Still- 
yard men made answer, and they rephcd Upon tins, the council made a decree that the 
charter was broken, and so dissolved the company Those of Hamburgh and Lubeck, and 
the regent of Flanders, solicited the council to have this redressed, but in vain for the 
advantage the nation was to have by 1t was too visible to admit of any interposition But 
the design of trade being thus set on foot, another proyect of a higher nature followed 1t The 
war was now begun between the emperor and the king of France, and that, with the per- 
secution raised in Flanders against all that leaned to the doctrine of the Protestants, made 
many there think of changing their seats It was therefore proposed, here in England, to 
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open a free trade, and to appomt some mart towns, that should have greater privileges and 
securities for encouraging merchants to hive in them, and should be easier in their customs 
than they were anywhere elee Southampton for the cloth trade, and Hull for the northern 
trade, wérg thought the two fittest places And for the advantages and disadvantages of 
this design, I find the young king had balanced the matter exactly , for there 1s a large paper, 
all written with his own hand, contaming what was to be said on both sides But Ins death, 
and queen Mary’s marrying the prince of Spain, put an end to this projéct, though all the 
addresses her husband made, seconding the desires of the Easterlings, could never prevail to 
the setting up of that company again If the reader would understand this matter more 
King Ed- perfectly, he may find a great deal of it in the king’s Journal, and in the fourth 
ward’s Re- paper that follows 1t, where the whole affair seems to be considered on all 
mans, Num- hands but men that know morchandise more perfectly will judge better of these 
rere things 
This summer, Cardan, the great plulosopher of that age, passed through England He 
was brought from Italy on the account of Hamilton, archbishop of St Andrew’s, 
esi a. Who was then desperately sick of a dropsy © Cardan cured him of huis disease , 
r but being a man much conversant both in astrology and magic, as himself pro- 
fessed, he told the archbishop, that though he had at present saved his life, yet he could not 
change his fate, for he was to die on a gallows In his going through England, he waited 
on king Edward, where he was so entertained by him, and observed his extraordinary parts 
and virtues so narrowly, that on many occasions he wmit afterwards of him with great 
astonishment, as being the most wonderful person he had ever seen 
But the mention of the Scotch archbishop’s sickness leads me now to the affairs of Scotland 
The queen had passed through England from France to Scotland last year In 
sasha of her passage she was treated by the king with all that respect that one crowned 
head could pry to another The particulars are in his Journal, and need not be 
recited here. When she came home, she set herself much to persuade the governor to lay 
down the government, that 16 might be put in her hands, to which he, being a soft man, 
was the more easily induced, because his brothe:, who had great power over him, and was 
a violent and ambitious man, was then so sick that there was no hope of lis hfe He had 
algo received letters from France, in such a style that he saw he must either lay down the 
government, or not only lose the honour and pension he had there, but be forced to struggle 
for what he had m his own country Whether the French understood anything by thur 
spies in the court of England, that it had been proposed there to persuade him to pretend to 
the crown, and were therefore the more earnest to have the government out of his hands, I 
do not know but though I have seen many hundreds of letters that passed im those times 
between England and Scotland, I could not find by any of them that he ever entered «into 
any treaty about it 
It seems his base brother had some thoughts of 1t |For when he was so far recovered 
that he could quire after news, and heard what lus brother had done, he flew out im a 
passion, and called him “ a beast for parting with the government, since there was none but 
a lass between him and the crown” I set down his own words, leaving a space void for 
an epithet he used of the young queen, scarce decent cnough to be mentioned There had been 
a great consultation m France what to do with the queen of Scotland Her uncles pressed 
the king to marry her to the dauphin, for thereby another kingdom would be added te 
France, which would be a perpetual thorn in the side of England, she had also some pro- 
spect of succeeding to the crown of England, so that on all accounts 1t seemed the best 
match in Europe for the dauphin But the wise constable had observed, that the Spamards 
lost by their domimons that lay so remote from the chef seat of their government, though 
these were the richest countries in Europe , namely, Sicily, Naples, Milan, and the Nether- 
lands, and wisely apprehended that France mght suffer much more by the accession of such 
# crown, which not only was remote, but where also the country was poor, and the people 
niot easily governed It would be a vast charge to them to send navies and to pay armies 
there the nobihty mght when they would, by confederating with England, either shake 
off the French government, or put them toa great expense to keep it so that whereas 
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Scotland had been hitherto by a pension, and sometimes by a hittle assistance, kept in a 
perpetual alliance with France, he apprehended by such a umion it might become their 
enemy, and a great weight on their government This the constable pressed much, both out 
of his care of his master’s interest, and in opposition to the house of Guise He advised the 
king rather to marry her to some of his subjects, of whom he was well assured, and to 
send her and her husband home into Scotland, by which means the perpetual amity of that 
kingdom might be preserved on easy terms But the king was so possessed with the notion 
of the umn of that crown to France, that he gave no ear to this wise advice , thmking it 
flowed chiefly fiom the hatred and enmity which he knew the constable bore the family of 
Guise This the constable himsclf told Melvil, from whose narrative I have it The queen 
mother of Scotland being possessed of the government, found two great factions nit The 
head of the one was the archbishop, who now recovering, and finding himself neglected, and 
the quecn governed by other councils, set himself much against her, and dtew the clergy 
for the most part into his interests The other faction was of those who hated him, and 
them both, and inclined to the Reformation They set up the prior of St Andrew's, who 
was their young queen's natural brother, as thar head, and by his means offered their 
service to the queen, now madc regent they offered that they would agree with her to send 
the matrimonial crown to the dauphin, and consent to the union of both kingdoms only 
they demred her protection from the violence of the clergy, and that they mght have 
sceretly preachers in their houses to instruct them in the points of religion This offer the 
queen rcadily accepted of, and so by their assistance carried things till ncar the end of her 
regency with great moderation and discretion And now the affairs of Scotland were put m 
a channel, im which they held long steady and quiet, till about sx years after this, that 
upon the peace with the king of Spain there were cruel councils laid down in France, and 
from thence sent over mto Scotland, for extirpating heresy But of that we shall discourse 
in 1ts proper place 

As for the affairs of Germany, there was this year a great and sudden turn of things 
there, with which the emperor was surprised by a strange supinencss that 
proved as fatal to lim as it was happy to the empire, though all the world 
besides saw 1t coming or lim Upon the delivery of Magdcburg, Maurice of 
Saxe’s army, pretending there was an arrear due to them, took up thar winter-quarters near 
Saxe, in the domimions of somo popish princes, where they were very unwelcome guests 
The sons of the Iandgrave being required by their father, pressed the duke of Saxe on his 
honour, to free their father, or to become their prisoner in his room, since they had his faith 
for his hberty so he went to them, and offered them Ing person, but though he did not 
trust them with his whole design, yet he told them so much, that they were willing to let 
hun go back The empcror’s counsellors were alarmed with what they heard from all hands 
And the duke of Alva (well known afterwards by his cruclties in the Netherlands) advised 
him to send for Maurice to come and give an account of all those suspicious passages, to take 
the army out of Ins hands, and to take such securities from him as might clear all the 
Jealousies for which his carriage had given great cause But the bishop of Arras was, on 
the other hand, so assured of him, that he said, the giving him any suspicion of the empe- 
ror’s distrust might really engage him ito such designs, and that such deep projects as 
thev heard he was 1n, were too fine conceits for Dutch drunken heads Te also assured 
them he had two of his secrctaries in pension, so that he was advertised of all his motions 
But the di ke of Saxe came to know that those his secretarics were the emperor's pensioners , 
and dissembled 1¢ so well, that he used them im all appearance with more confidence than 
formerly he held all ns consultations in their presence, and seemed to open his heart so to 
them, that they posscssed the bishop with a firm confidence of his sincerity and steadiness 
to the emperor's interests Yet his lingering so at the town of Magdeburg, with the other 
dark passages concerning him, made the emperor conceive at last a jealousy of him, and he 
writ for him to come and clear luimself then he refined it Ingher, for having left orders 
with the officers whom he had made sure to him to follow with the army im all the haste 
they could, he himself took post with as small a train as his dignity could admit of, and 
carried one of those corrupted secretaries with him, but on the way he complained of pams 
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m lis mde, go that he could not hold on his journey, but sent forward his secretary, who 

ve such an account of him, that it, together with his coming so readily a great part of his 
way in 80 secure a manner, made the emperor now lay down all lus former distrusts The 
emperor writ to Trent and to many other places, that there was no cause of fear from 
Maurice And Maurice, to colour the matter more completely, had sent his ambassadors 
to Trent, and had ordered Melancthon, and lus other divines, to follow them slowly, that as 
soon as the safe-conduct was obtamed, they might go on and defend their doctrine 

Upon their coming to Trent, and proposing their desires, that all might be again con- 
sidered, the legates reyected the proposition with much scorn The emperor's 
ambassadors and prelates pressed that they might be well recerved The arch- 
bishop of Toledo showed how much Chnet had borne with the scribes and pha- 
risees, and that in imitation of him, they ought to leave nothing undone that might gain 
upon them So 1t was resolved, that the council should make a protestation, that the usage 
they gave them was out of charity, which 1s above all law, since it was against the decre- 
tals to have any treaty with professed heretics At the same time the imperialists dealt no 
less earnestly with the ambassadors from the Protestant princes, not to ask too much at 
once, but to go on by degrees, and assured them they had a mind to lessen the pope’s 
greatness as much as they had The ambassadors’ first step was to be for obtaining a safe- 
conduct They excepted to that which the council had given, as different from that the 
council of Basil had sent to the Bohemians, in four material points The first was, that 
their divines should have a decisive voice 2 That all points should be determined accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and according to the fathers, as they were conformable to those 
The third, that they should have the exercise of their rehgion within their own houses 
4 That nothing should be done in contempt of ther doctrine So they desired that the 
safe-conduct might be word for word the same with that of Basil 

But the legates abhorred the name of that council, that had endeavoured so much to 
break the power of the popedom, and had consented to that extraordinary safe-conduct, 
only to umite Germany, and to gain them by such compliance to be of their side against the 
pope Yet tho legates prommsed to considcr of 1t The ambassadors were reccived in a 
congregation, which diffured from a session of the council, just as a committee of a whole 
house of parhament differs from the house, when set according to its forms They began 
their speech with this salutation, “* Most reverend and most nughty fathers and lords,’ 
they added a cold compliment, and desired a safe-conduct At this time the pope hearing 
that the emperor was resolved to bring on the old designs of some councils for lessening lus 
greatness, and that the Spanish bishops were much set on it, united limself to France, and 
resolved to break the council as soon as 1t was possible , and therefore he ordered the legates 
to proceed in the decision of the doctrine, hoping that the Protestants would despair of 
obtaining anything, and so go away So the safe-conduct they had desired was not granted 
them, and another was offered in its room, containing only full security for their persons 
Upon this security, such as 1t was, divines came both from Wirtemberg and the town of 
Strasburg. But as they were going on to treat of matnmony, the war of Germany broke 
out, and the bishops of the empire, with the other ambassadors, immediately went home 
The legates laid hold on this so readily, that though the session was to have been held on 
the 2nd of May, they called an extraordinary one on the 28th of April, and suspended tho 
council for two years 

And being to have no other occasion to say anything more of this council, I shall only 

An Account add, that there had been a great expectation over Chmstendom of some con- 

of theCouncil siderable event of a general council for many years The bishops and princes 
of Trent = had much desired 1t, hoping it might have brought the differences among divines 
to a happy composure, and have settled a reformation of those abuses, which had been 
long complained of, and were still kept up by the court of Rome, for the ends of that prin- 
crpality that they had assumed 1n sacred things The popes for the same reasons were very 
apprehensive of it, fearing that 1t might bave lessened their prerogatives, and by cutting off 
abuses, that brought in a great revenue to them, have abridged their profits But 1t was, 
by the eunning of the legates, the dissensions of princes, the great number of poor Itahan 
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bishops, and the ignorance of the greatest part of the other, so managed, that instead of 
composing differences in religion, things were 80 nicely defined, that they were made irre- 
concilable. All those abuses, for which there had been nothing but practice, and that mucli 
questioned before, weie now by the provisos and reservations, excepted for the privileges of 
the Roman see, made warrantable So that it had in all particulars an issue quite contrary 
to what the several parties concerned had expected from it, and has put the world ever 
since out of the humour of desiring any more general councils, as they are accustomed to 
call them The history of that council was wrt with as much life, and beauty, and 
authority, as had been ever seen in any human writing, by fnar Paul of Venice, within 
half an age of the time in which 1t was ended, when the thing was yet fresh in men’s 
memories, and many were alive who had been present and there was not one in that age 
that engaged to write against it But about forty years after, when father Paul and all 
Anda Judg- lus friends who knew from what vouchers he writ were dead, Pallavicim, a 
ment of the yesuit, who was made a cardinal for this service, undertook to answer him, by 
Histonesofit onothor history of that council, which, m many matters of fact, contradicts 
father Paul, upon the credit (as he tells us) of some journals and memonals of such as were 
present, which he perused, and cites upon all occasions We see that Rome hath been in 
all ages so good at forging thosc things which mght be of use to its interests, that we know 
not how to trust that shop of false warcs in any one thing that comes out of 1t And there- 
fore 1t 18 not easy to be assured of the truth and genuineness of any of the matenals out of 
which the yesuit composcd lis work But as for the main thread of the story, both his and 
father Paul’s accounts do so agree, that whosoever compares them, will clearly see that all 
things were managed by sntrigues and secret practices , so that 1t will not be easy for a man 
of common sense, aftcr he has read over Pallavicim’s history, to fancy that there was any 
extraordinary influence of the Holy Ghost hovering ove: and directing thar counals And 
the care they took for palhating all the corruptions then complained of was so apparent, 
that their historian had no other way by which to excuse 1t, but to set up a new hypothesis, 
which a French wniter since has wittily called “the Cardinal’s New Gospel, ’—‘ That 
there must be a tempora] principality in the church, that all things which support that 
principality are to be at least tolerated, though they be far contrary to the primitive pat- 
terns, and to the first delivery of the gospel by Christ and his apostles That which was then 
set up, he accounts a state of infancy, to which milk was proper, but the church being 
since grown to its full strte and strength, othcr things are now necessary for the maintaining 
and preserving of 1t’ 

But to return to Maurice, he having possessed the emperor with an entire confidence in 
him, gathered his army together, took Augsburg, with many other imperial cities, and dis- 
placed the magistrates wluch thc emperor had put in them, and restored their old ones, with 
the banished ministcrs , so that everything began to put on a new face Ferdinand, king of 
the Romans, did mediate, both on his own account, for the Turks were falling into Hungary, 
and on the empire's, for the king of France was come with a great army to the confines of 
the empire and the constable, pretending that he only desired passage through the town of 
Metz, entered 1t, and possessed himself of 1t Toul and Verdun fell also into Jus hands , and 
the French were endeavouring to be admitted mto Strasburg The emperor was now in 
great disordcr, he had no army about Inm, those he had confided in were declared against 
him Ins own brother was not 11] pleased at his misfortune, the French were hike to gain 
ground on lis hereditary domimons Being thus perplexed and irresolved, he did not send 
a speedy answer to Maurice's demands, which he had sent by his brother , for the setting of 
the landgrave at liberty, restoring the frecdoms of the empire, and particularly m matters of 
religion But to lose no time the mean while, Maurice marched on to Inspruck, where the 
emperor lay, and surprised a pass to which he had trusted, so that lhe was within two miles 
of him before he was aware of it | Upon this the emperor rose from supper in great haste, 
and by torch-hght fled away to make Ins escape into Italy He gave the duke of Saxe Ins 
liberty , but he generously resolved to follow him in this his calamity, and perhaps he was 
not willing to owe lus liberty to his cousin Maurice §=Thus all that design which the emperor 
had been laying so many years was now broken off on a sudden he lost all the advantages 
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rm ng*4 of Ins former victories, and was forced to set the prisoners at liberty, and to call in 

ve aecriptions , and-in conclusion, the edict of Passau was made, by winch the several 
aces and towns were secured in the free exercise of their religion 

I have tmade this digression, which I thought not disagrecable to the matter of my lnstory, 
to give account of the extreme danger in which religion was in Germany, and how strangely 
it was recovered, mm which he, who had been the chief instrument of the miseries 1t had 
groaned under, was now become its unlooked-for deliverer I have enlarged on some 
passages that are in none of the printed histories, which I draw from Melvil’s Memours, who 
says he had them from the elector palatme’s own mouth 

But the emperor's misfortunes redoubled on him for having*made peace in the empire, 
The Emperor he would, against all reason or probability of success, sit down before Metz 
1s much cast But the duke of Guise defended the place so against him, and the time of the 
down year was so unseasonable, being in December, that after a great loss of men, and 
vast expense of treasure, he was forced to raise his siege From thence he retired into 
Flanders, where his afflictions seszed so violently on lim, that for some time he admitted 
none to come near him some said he was frantic, others that he was sullen and melancholy 
The English ambassadors at Brussels, for many weeks, could learn nothing certain concern- 
mg him Here, it 1s said, he began to reflect on the vamity of the world, when he, who 
had but a year before given law to Christendom, was now driven to so low an ebb, that as 
he had irrecoverably lost all his footing in Germany, so in all other things his councils were 
unlucky It was one of the notablest turns of fortune that had been in many ages, and 
gave a great demonstration both of an overruling Providence that disposes of all human 
affairs at pleasure, and of a particular care that God had of the Reformation, in thus 
recovering 1t when 1t seemed gone without hope in Germany 

These reflections made deep smpressions on his mind, and were believed to have first pos- 
sessed him with the design, which not long after he put im execution, of laying down his 
crowns, and retimng to a private course of life In hs retirement, having time to consider 
things more impartially, he was so much changed in Ins opmmon of the Protestant religion, 
that he, who Intherto had been a most violent opposer of 1t, was suspected of being turned 
to it before he died 

Thus ended this year , and now I come to the last and fatal year of this young king’s life 

1558 and reign = The first thing done in it was a regulation of the privy-council, 
A Regulation Which was divided into so many committees, and every one of these had its 
of the Pnvy proper work, and days appointed for the receiving and despatching of all affairs 
Council In all these things a method was prescribed to them, of whuch the reader will see 
King Fd- = & full account in tho sixth paper of those that follow king Edwards Journal , 
ward's rs which paper, though 1¢ 1s not all written with his hand, as the others be, yet 1¢ 
ber 6:18 1 80 many places interlined by him, that he seems to have considered it much, 
and been well pleased with 1t | ELis second parhament was opened on the Ist of 
March On the Gth of March, 1t was moved in the house of commons to give 
the king two-tenths and two-fifteenths, with a subsidy, for two years It was 
long argued at first , and at the passing the bill, 1t was again argued, but at last the commons 
agreed to1t The preamble of it 1s a long accusation of the duke of Somerset for mvolving 
the king m wars, wasting his treasure, engaging him in much dcbt, embasing the con, and 
having given occasion to a most terrible rebellion In fine, considering the great debt the 
king was left in by his father, the loss he put himself to in the reforming the coin, and they 
finding his temper to be set wholly on the good of his subjects, and not on enriching himeelf, 
therefore they give him two-tenths and two-fiftcenths, with one subsidy, for two years 
Whether the debate in the house of commons was against the subsidies in this act, or against 
the preamble, cannot be certainly known but it 1s probable the debate, at the engrossing 
the bill, was about the preamble, which the duke of Northumberland and his party were the 
more earnestly sct on to let the king see how acceptable they were, and how hateful the 
duke of Somerset had been The clergy did also, for an expression of their affection and 
duty, give the king x shillings mn the pound of their benefices There was also a bill sent 
down from the lords, that none might hold any spiritual promotion unless he were either 
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priest or deacon but after the third reading 1t was cast out. The reason of it was, because 
many noblemen and gentlemen's sons had prebends given them on this pretence, that they 
intended to fit themselves by study for entering into orders , but they kept these, and never 
advanced in their studies upon which the bishops prevailed to have the bill agreed to by 
the lords, but could carry 1¢ no further 

Another act passed for the suppressing the bishopric of Durham, which 1s so strangely 

misrepresented by those who never read more than the title of 1t, that I shall 
pla ita therefore give a more full account of 1¢ It 18 set forth m the preamble, “ that 
suppressed, that bishopric being then void of a prelate, so that the gift thereof was in the 
andtwonew ing’s pleasure , and the compass of 1t being so large, extending to so many shires 
ones sppomn’- go far distant, that it could not be sufficiently served by one bishop, and since 

the king, according to his godly disposition, was desirous to have God's holy 
word preached in these parts, which were wild and barbarous for lack of good preaching 
and good learning , therefore he intended to have two bishoprics for that diocese the one at 
Durham, which should have 2000 marks revenue , and another at Newcastle, which should 
have 1000 marks revenue and also to found a cathedral church at Newcastle, with a 
deanery and chapter, out of the revenucs of the bishopric therefore the bishopric of Durham 
1s utterly extinguished and dissolved, and authority 1s given for letters patents to erect the 
two new bishoprics, together with the deanzry and chapter at Newcastle, with a proviso 
that the nghts of the deanery, chapter, and cathedral of Durham should suffer nothing by 
this act ” 

When this bill 1s considered, that dissolution that was designed by it will not appear to be 
so sacrilogious a thing as some writers have represented 1t For whosocver understands the 
value of old rents, especially such as these were near the marches of an enemy, where the 
service of the tenants in the war made their lands be sect at very low rates, will know that 
3000 marks of rent being rcserved, besides the endowing of the cathedral, which could hardly 
be done under another 1000 marks, there could not be so great a prey of that bishopric as 
has been rmagined =‘ RadIc y, a5 himself writes in one of his Icttcrs, was named to be bishop 
of Durham, being one of the natives of that country , but the thing never took effect For 
in May, and no sooner, was thc temporalty of the bishopric turned into a county palatine, 
and given to the duke of Northumberland but the king’s sickness, and soon after his death, 
made that and all the rest of these designs prove abortive 

How Tonstall was deprived, I cannot understand It was for misprision of treason, and 
done by secular men, for Cranmer rcfused to meddle mit I have seen the commission 
given by queen Mary to some delegates to examine 1t, in which it 18 said, that the sentence 
was given only by laymen, and that Tonstall, being kept prisoner long m the Tower, was 
brought to his trial, m which he had neither counsel assigned him, nor convenient time given 
him for clearmg himself, and that after divers protestations, they had, notwithstanding his 
appeal, deprived lim of Ins bishopric He was not only turned out, but kept prisoner till 
queen Mary set him at liberty 

At the end of this parhament the king granted a free pardon, concerning which this 
ig only remarkable, that whercas it goes for a maxim, that the acts of pardon must 
be passed without changing anything in thcm, the commons, when they sent up this 
act of pardon to the lords, desired that some words nught be amended in it, but it 
1s not clear what was done, for that same day the acts were passed, and the parliament was 
dissolved. 

In 1¢ the duke of Northumberland had carried this point, that the nation made a public 
declaration of their dishke of the duke of Somerset’s proceedings , which was the more neces- 
sary, because the king had let fall words concerning lis death, by which he seemed to reflect 
on 1t with some concern, and looked on it as Northumberland’s deed But the act had 
passed with such difficulty, that either the duke did not think the parhament well enough 
disposed for him, or else he resolved totally to vary from the measures of the duke of 
Somerset, who continued the same parhament long, whereas this tliat was opened on the 
lst, was dissolved on the last day of March 
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Visitors were soon after appointed to examime what church-plate, yewels, and other furni- 
A Vintetion ‘Ure, was in all cathedrals and churches, and to compare their account with 
for the Plate the inventories made in former visitations, and to see what was embezzled, and 
iitheChur how it wasdone And because the king was resolved to have churches and 
ne chapels furmshed with that that was comely and convement for the admimistra- 
tion of the sacraments, they were to give one or two chalices of silver, or more, to every 
church, chapel, or cathedral, as their discretions should direct them , and to distribute comely 
forniture for the communion-table, and for surplices , and to sell the rest of the linen, and 
give it to the poor and to sell copes and altar-cloths, and deliver all the rest of the plate 
and jewels to the king’s treasurer, sir Edm Pecham Thus 1s spitefully urged by one of our 
writers, who would have his reader infer from 1t that the king was 1ll-principled as to the 
matters of the church, because, when this order was given by him, he was now in the 
sixteenth year of his age But if all princes should be thus judged by all instructions that 
pass under their hands, they would be more severely censured than there 1s cause And for 
the particular mattcr that 1s charged on the memory of this young prince, which, as 1t was 
represented to him, was only a calling for the superfluous plate and other goods that lay in 
churches more for pomp than for use , though the applying of 1t to common uses, except upon 
extreme necessities, 18 not a thing that can be justified, yct 1t deserved not so severe 
@ censure, especially the instructions being signed by the king 1m his sickness , n which it 
1s not hkely that he minded affairs of that kind much, but set his hand easily to such papers 
as the council prepared for him 
These instructions were directed, in the copy that I have perused, to the earl of Shrewsbury 
Instructions 10rd president of the North upon which occasion, I shall here make mention of 
for the Pres- that which I know not certamly in what year to place, namely, the mstructions 
dent of the that were given to that earl when he was made president of the North And I 
pout mention them the rather because there have been since that time some contests 
about that office, and the court belonging to 1t There was by his instructions a council to 
be assistant to him, whereof some of the members were at large, and not bound to 
attendance, others were not to leave him without licence from him , and he was im all things 
to have a negative voice in 1t For the other particulars, I refer the reader to the copy, 
Geena which he will find in the Collection One instruction among them belongs to 
Number 5g Yeligion, that he and the other councillors, when there was at any time 
assemblies of people before them, should persuade them to be obedient chiefly to 
the laws about religion, and especially concerning the service set forth in their own mother- 
tongue ‘There was also a particular charge given them concerning the abolished power of 
the bishop of Rome, whose abuses they were by continual inculcation so to beat into the 
minds of the people, that they might well apprehend them, and might see that those things 
were said to them from their hcarts, and not from their tongues only for form’s sake They 
were also to satisfy them about the abrogation of many holidays appointed by the same 
bishop, who endeavoured to persuade the world that he could make saints at his pleasure , 
which by leading the people to :dleness, gave occasion to many vices and inconveniences 
These instructions were given after the peace was made with Scotland, otherwise there 
must have been a great deal in them relating to that war, but the critical time of them I do 
not know 
This year Harley was made bishop of Hereford, instead of Skip, who died the last year 
Tho Form of 42d he being the last of those who were made so by Ictters patents, I shall give 
the Bishops’ the reader some satisfaction concerning that way of making bishops The 
ei Pa- patents began with the mention of the vacancy of the see, by death or removal , 
ae upon which the king being informed of the good qualifications of such a one, 
appoints lnm to be bishop during his natural life, or so long as he shall behave himeelf well , 
giving him power to ordain and deprive ministers, to confer benefices, judge about wills, 
name offiials and commussaries, exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, visit the clergy, inflict 
consures, and punish scandalous persons, and to do all the other parts of the episcopal 
function that were found by the word of God to be committed to bishops, all which they 
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were to execute and do in the king’s name and authority After that in the same patent 
follows the restitution of the temporalties The day after, a certificate in a writ called a 
significant was to be made of this, under the great seal, to the archbishop, with a charge to 
consecrate him 

The first that had his bishopric by the king’s patents was Barlow, that was removed from 
St. David's to Bath and Wells They bear date the 3d of February, in the second ycar of 
the king’s reign and so Ferrar, bishop of St David's, was not the first, as some have 
wmagined, for he was made bishop the lst of August that year Tins Ferrar was a rash, 
indiscreet man, and drew upon himself the dislike of the prebendanes of St David’s He 
was made bishop upon the duke of Somerset’s favour to him But last year many articles 
were objected to him some, as if he had incurred a pramunire for acting in his courts not 
in the king’s, but lis own name, and some for neglecting his charge, and some little 
indecencies were objected to him, as gomg strangely habited, travclling on foot, whistling 
impertinently, with many other things, which, 1f true, showed in him much weakness and 
folly The heaviest articles he demed, yet hc was kept in prison, and commissioncrs were 
sent into Wales to examine witnesses, who took many dcpositions against him He lay in 
prison till queen Mary’s time, and then he was kept in on the account of his behef But 
lis suffermg afterwards for his conscience, when Morgan, who had been hig chief accuser 
before on those other articles, being then made his judge, condemned him for heresy, and 
made room for himself to be bishop by burning lnm, did much turn the people’s censures from 
him upon his successor 

By these letters patents it 1s clear that the episcopal function was acknowledged to be of 
divine appointment, and that the person was no other way namcd by the king than as Jay- 
patrons present to livings, only the bishop was Icgally authorised, in such a part of the 
king’s dominions, to execute that function which was to be derived to him by imposition of 
hands Therefore hicre was no pretence for denying that such persons were true bishops, and 
for saying, as some have done, that they were not from Christ, but from the king 

Upon this occasion 1t will not be improper to represent to the reader how this mattcr 
stands according to th law at this day which 1s the morc necessary, because some super- 
heial writers have cithcr misunderstcod or misreprcscnted it The act that authorised those 
letters patents, and required the bishops to hold their courts m the king’s name, was repealed 
both by the 1] Mar chap 2, and 1 and 2 Phil and Mary, chap 8 The latter of these, that 
repealed only a part of 1t, was repealed by the 1 Elz chap 1, and the former by the 1 Jac 
chap 25 So some have argued, that sincc those statutes which repealed this act of Edward 
VI 1 Par chap 2, are since repealed, that 1t stands now im full force Tlis seems to have 
some colour in it, and so 1t was brought in question in parliament in the fourth year of king 
James, and great debato being made about 1t, the king appointcd the two chief justices to 
search into the matter Thoy, upon a shght inquiry, agreed that the statute of Edw V1 
was in force by that repeal but the chef baron and the other judges scarching the matter 
more carefully, found that the statute had been in effect repealed by the first of Ehz ch 1, 
Saad Yai wheretheact of the25 Hen VIII , concerning theelectionand jurisdiction of bishops, 
F 684, gg5 98 formerly they had exercised it, was revived, so that bumg in full forec, the 

act of Edw VI that repealed 1t was thereby repealed To this all the learned 

men of the law did then agrec, so that 1t was not thought so much as neccessary to make 
an explanatory law about it, the thing bemg indeed so clear, thvt 1t did not admit of any 
ambiguity 

In May this year the king by his letters patents authorised all schoolmasters to teach a new 
and fuller catechism, compiled by Alexander Noel 

These are all the passages m which tho church 18 concerned this year The foreign 
negotiations were important For now the balance began to turn to the French side , 
therefore the council resolved to mediate a peace betwecn the Fiench and the emperor Tho 
emperor had sent over an ambassador in September last year, to desire the king would 
consider the danger in which Flanders was now, by the French king’s having Mctz, with 
the other towns in Lorrainc, which did in a great measure divide it from the assistance of 
the empire, and therefore moved, that according to the ancient league between England and 
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the house of Burgundy, they would enter into a new league with him Upon this occasion 
the reader will find how the secretaries of state bred the king to the understanding of 

King Ed- business, with relation to the studies he was then about, for secretary Cecil set 
ward’s Re. down all the arguments for and against that league, with httle notes on the 
a Num- margin relating to such topics from whence he brought them, by which 1t seems 

‘J the king was then learning logic It 1s the fifth of tlose papers after his yournal 

It was resolved on to send sir Richard Morison with instructions to compliment the 
ATrentywith CwPeror upon his coming into Flanders, and to make an offer of the king's 
the Ieaiineroe assistance against the Turks, who had made great depredations that year both 

in Hungary, Italy, and Sialy If the emperor should upon that complain of the 
French king, and say that he had brought in the Turks, and should have asked assistance 
against him, he was to move the emperor to send over an ambassador to treat about t, 
since ho that was then resident in England was not very acceptable These instructions 
Coltecron (which are in the Collection) were signed in September, but not made use of till 
Number 57 January this year And then new orders were sent to propose the king to be a 
mediator between France and the emperor Upon which the bishop of Norwich 

and sir Pinl Hobbey were sent over to yom with sir Richard Monson, and sr William 
Pickering, and sir Tho Chaloner were sent into France In May the emperor fell sick, and 
the English ambassadors could learn nothing certainly concerning him, but then the queen 
of Hungary and the bishop of Arras treated with them The bishop of Arras complained 
that the French had begun the war, had taken the emperor's ship at Barcelona, had robbed 
lis subjects at sea, had stured up the princes of Germany against lim, had taken some of 
the towns of the empire from him, while the French ambassadors were all the while 
swearing to the emperor, that their master mtcnded nothing so much as to preserve the 
peace so that now, although the French were making several overtures for peace, they 
could give no credit to anything that came from them In fine, the qucen and bishop of 
Arras promised the English ambassadors to let the emperor know of the king’s offering 
himself to mediate, and afterwards told them that the emperor delaycd giving answer till he 
were well enough to do it himself 

On the 26th of May, the ambassadors wnt over that thcre was a project sent them out of 
Germany, of an alliance between the emperor, Ferdinand king of the Romans, the king of 
England, and the princes of the empire They did not desire that the king should offer to 
come into it of lus own accord, but John Frederick of Saxe would move Ferdinand to 
invite the king ito it This way they thought would give least jealousy They hoped 
the empcror would casily agree to the conditions that related to the peace of Germany, 
since he was now out of all hopes of making limself mastcr of 1t The princes neither 
loved nor trusted him, but loved his brother, and relied much on England But the 
emperor having proposcd that the Netherlands should be included in the perpetual league of 
the empire, they would not agree to that, unless the quotas of their contribution were 
much changed , for these provinces were hke to be the seats of wars, therefore they would 
not engage for their defence but upon reciprocal advantages and easy terms 

When the English ambassadors 1m the court of France desired to know on what terms a 
peace might be mediated, they found they were much exalted with their success , so that (as 
they writ over on the Ist of May) they demanded the restitution of Mulan, and the 
kingdoms of Sicily, Naples, and Navarre, the sovereignty of Flanders, Artois, and the town 
of Tournay, they would also have Siena to be restored to its hberty, and Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, to continue under the protection of France These terms the council thought so 
unreasonable, that though they writ them over as news to their ambassadors in Flanders, 
yet they charged them not to propose them But the queen of Hungary asked them what 
propositions they had for a peace, knowing already what they were, and fiom thence 
studied to inflame the ambassadors, since 1t appeared how hittle the French regarded their 
mediation, or the peace of Christendom, when they asked such high and extravagant things 
upon a hittle success 

On the 9th of June, the emperor ordered the ambassadors to be brought into lis 
bed-chamber, whither they were carmed by the queen of Hungary He looked pale and 
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lean , but his eyes were lively, and his speech clear They made lim a comphment upon 
his sickness, which he returned with another for their long attendance Upon the matter 
of ther embassy he said, the king of France had begun the war, and must hkewise begin 
the propositions of peace But he accepted of the king’s offer very kindly, and said they 
should always find in him great inclinations to a just peace On the Ist of July, the council 
writ to their ambassadors, first assuring them that the king was still alive, and they hoped 
he should recover, they told them they did not find that the French would offer any othr 
terms than those formerly made, and they continued still in that mind, that they could not 
be offered by them as mediators, yet they ordered them to impart them unto the emperor 
as news, and carefully to observe his looks and behaviour upon their opening of every one 
of them 
But now the king’s death broke off tlis negotiation, together with all Ins other affairs 
He had last year, first the measles, and then the small-pox, of winch he was 
perfectly recovered In his progress, he had been sometimes violent in lus 
exercises, which had cast him into great colds, but these went off, and he 
seemed to be well after 1t But in the beginning of January this year, he was seized with 
a deep cough, and all medicines that were used did rather increase than lessen 1t , upon which 
@ suspicion was taken up, and sprcad over all the world (so that 1t 1s mentioned by most of 
the historians of that age), that some lingering poison had been given him, but more than 
rumours, and some ill-favoured circumstances, I could never discover concermng this He 
was so 111 when the parhament met, that he was not able to go to Westminster, but ordered 
their first meeting and the sermon to be at Whitchall In the time of his sickness, bishop 
Ridley preached before him, and took occasion to run out much on works of chanty, and the 
obhgation that lay on men of ngh condition to be eminent in good works = Tis touchied the 
Hie care of king to the quick, so that presently aftcr sermon he sent for the bishop, and 
the Relief of after he had commanded him to mt down by lim, and be covcrcd, he resumed 
aad most ot the heads of the sermon, and said he looked on himsr If as clnefly touched 
by 1t he desired him, as he had already given him the exhortition m gener, so to direct 
him how to do his duty in that particular The bishup, astonishcd at this tenderness im so 
young a prince, burst forth in tears, expressmg how much he was overjoyed to see such 
inclnations in him, but told him he must take time to think on it, and craved leave to 
consult with the lord *uayor and court of aldermen So the king writ by him to them to 
consult speedily how the poor should be relieved They considcred there were three sorts 
of poor such as were so by natural infirmity or folly, as impotcnt persons and madmcn, or 
idiots, such as were so by accident, as sich or maimed persons, and such as by thir idle- 
ness did cast themselves into poverty So the king ordcred the Gray-friars’ church, near 
Newgate, with the revenues belonging to it, to be a house for orphans, St Bartholomew s, 
near Smithfield, to be an hospital, and gave his own house of Brdewell to be a place of 
correction and work for such as were wilfully idle Te also confirmed and enlarged the 
grant for the hospital of St Thomas, in Southwark, which he had erected and endowcd im 
August last And when he set lis hand to these foundations, which was not done before 
the 26th of June this year, he thanked God that had prolonged lus hfe till he had fimshed 
that design So he was the first founder of those houses which, by many grevt additions 
since that time, have risen to be among the noblest in Europe 
He expressed, in the whole course of his sickness, great submission to the will of God, and 
seemed glad at the approaches of death , only the consideration of religion and the church 
touched him much, and upon that account he said he was desirous of life About the end 
of May or beginming of June, the duke of Suffolk's three daughters were married 
Seth Mar- the eldest, lady Jane, to the lord Guilford Dudley, the fourth son of the duke of 
Northumberland (who was the only son whom he had yet unmarried), the 
second, the lady Katharine, to the earl of Pembroke’s cldest son, the lord Herbert , the third, 
the lady Mary, who was crooked, to the king’s groom-porter, Martin Keys The duke of 
Northumberland marned his two daughters, the eldest to sir Henry Sidney, son to sir 
Wilham Sidney, that had been steward to the king when he was prince, the other was 
married to the lord Hastings, son to the earl of Huntington. The people were mghtily 
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inflamed againet this insolent duke, for it was generally given out that he was sacrificing 
the king to his own extravagant ambition He scemed hittle to regard their censures, but 
attended on the king most constantly, and expressed all the care and concern about hnm that 
was possible And finding that nothing went so ncar his heart as the ruin of religion, which 
he apprehended would follow upon his death, when his mster Mary should come to the 
Ho ispersuad- Crown upon that, he and his party took advantage to propose to him to settle 
ed to leave the crown by hus letters-patents on the lady Jane Gray How they prevailed 
the Crown to with him to pass by his sister Elizabeth, who had been always much in his 
the lady Jane favour, I do not so well understand But tho king being wrought over to this, 
the duchess of Suffolk, who w1s next in king Henry's will, was ready to devolve her night 
on her daughter, even though she should come afterwards to have sons so, on the 11th of 
Juno, Montague, that was chief justice of the common-pleas, and Baker and Bromley, two 
judges, with the kings attorney and solicitor, were commanded to come to council 

There they found the king, with some privy-councillors about lim The king told them, 
he did now apprehend the danger the kingdom might be m if, upon his death, his sister Mary 
should succeed, who might marry a stranger, and so change the laws and the religion of 
tho realm So he ordered some articles to be read to them of the way in which he would 
Which the have the crown to descend They objcctcd, that the act of succession, being 
judgos at first an act of parliament, could not be takcn away by any such device, yet the king 
opposed required them to take the articles, and draw a book according to them they 
asked a little time to consider of 1t So having cxamincd thic statute of the first year of this 
reign concerning treasons, they found that 1 was treason, not only after the king’s death, 
but even in huis hife, to change the succession Sccrctary Petro in the mean while pressed 
them to make haste When they came again to the council, they declared they could not 
do any such thing, for 1 was treascn , and all the lords should be guilty of treason if they 
went on init) = =Upon which tlic duke of Northumberland, who was not then im the council- 
chamber, being advertised of this, came in great fury, callmg Montague a traitor, and 
threatened all the yudges, so that they thought he would have bcaten them but the judges 
stood to their opinion = They were again sent for, and came, with Gosnald added to them, 
on the 15th of June The king was present, and he somewhat sharply asked them, why 
they had not prepared the book as he had ordered them They answered, that whatever 
they did would be of no force without a parhament The king said, he intended to have 
one shortly ‘Then Montague proposed that 1t mmght be delayed till the parliament met 

but the king said, he would have it first done, and thcn ratified m parliamcnt , and there- 
fore he required them on thu allegiance to go about 1t , and some councillors told them, if 
they refused to obey that, they were traitors This put them im a great consternation, and 
old Montague, thinking 1 could not be treason whatever they did in this matter while the 
king hved, and at worst that a pardon under the great seal would secure lim, consented to 
set about it, 1f hc might have a commission requiring him to do it, and a pardon under the 
great seal when it was done Both these being granted him, he was satisficd The other 
But through Judges being asked if they would concur, did all agree, being overcome with fear, 
fear all yreld- except Gosnald, who still refused to doit but he also, being sorely threatened, 
ed except both by the duke of Northumberland and the earl of Shrewsbury, consented to 
Jndge Halos 4¢ the next day So they put the entail of the crown in form of law, and brought 
it to the lord chancellor to put the seal to1t © They were all required to sct ther hands to 
it, but both Gosnald and Hales refused yet the former was wrought on to do it, but the 
latter, though a most steady and zealous man for the Reformation, would upon no considera- 
tion yield to 1t After that, the lord chancellor, for Ins security, desired that all the 
councillors mght set their hands to 1t , which was done on the 2]st of June by thirty-three 
of them—it 1s hike, including the judges in the number But Cranmer, as he came seldom 
to council after the duke of Somerset's fall, so he was that day absent on design Cecil, in 
a relation which he made one write of this transaction, for clearing lumself afterwards, says, 
that when he had heard Gosnald and Hales declare how much 1t was against law, he refused 
to set his hand to it as a councillor, and that he only signed as a witness to the king’s sub 

scription But Cranmer still refused to do it, after they had all mgned it, and said he 
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would never consent to the disinheriting of the daughters of his late master Many 
Cranmer was COBSUltations were had to persuade him to it , but he could not be prevailed on 
very hardly till the king bimeelf set on him, who used many arguments from the danger 
brought to = relagion would otherwise be in, together with other persuasions , 80 that by Ins 
consent toi seasons, or rather 1mportunities, at last he brought him toit But whether he 
also used that distinction of Cecil's, that he did 1¢ as a witness and not as a councillor, I do 
not know but 1t seems probable that if that hberty was allowed the one, 1t would not be 
denied the other 

But though the settling this business gave the king great content in his mind, yet his 
The King’s distemper rather increased than abated, so that the physicians had no hope of 
Sickness be- his recovery upon which a confident woman came and undertook hus cure, 1f he 
comes despe- might be put into her hands This was done, and the physicians were put from 
abs him upon this pretence, that they having no hopes of his recovery in a desperate 
cause, desperate remedies were to be used This was said to be the duke of Northumber 
Jand’s advice in particular , and 1t increased the people’s jealousy of him, when they saw thic 
king grow very sensibly worse every day after he came under the woman's care, which 
becoming so plain, she was put from him, and the physicians were again sent for, and took 
him into their charge but if they had small hopes before, they had none at all now Death 
thus hastening on him, the duke of Northumberland, who knew he had done but half his 
work except he had the king’s sisters in his hinds, got the council to write to them in the 
king’s name, inviting them to come and keep him company in his sickness But as they 
were on the way, on the 6th of July, his spirits and body were so sunk, that he found death 
approaching, and so he composed himself to die m a most devout manncr is whole 
exercise was in short prayers and cjaculations The last that he was heard to 
use was in these words ‘* Lord God, deliver me out of tlus miscrable and 
wretched hfe, and take me among thy choscn , howbeit not my wall but thinc 
be done Lord, I commit my spimt to thee O Lord, thou knowest how happy it were 
for me to be with thee , yet, for thy chosen’s sakc, send me hfc and health that I may truly 
serve thee © my Lord God, bless my people, and save thine inheritance O Lord God, 
save thy chosen people of England O Lord God, defend this rcalm from papistry, and 
maintain thy truc rehgion, that I and my puople may praise thy loly Namc, for Jesus Christ 
lus sake” Scemg some about lim, he scemed troubled that they were so near, and hid 
heard him, buat, with a pleasant countenance, he said he hid been praying to God and 
soon aftcr, the pangs of death conning on him, he said to sr Henry Sidney, who was holding 
him in his arms, “ I am faint, Lord have mercy on me, and recive my spirit,’ and so he 
breathed out his mnocent soul The duke of Northumberland, according to Ccul’s relation, 
intended to have conccaled Ine death for a fortmght, but 1t could not be done 

Thus died kmg Edward VI , that mcomparable young prince Ile was then in the 
Tis Death = s1Xtcenth year of his age, and was counted the wondcr of that time He was not 
ind Charac- only learned in the tongues and other hbcral sciences, but hnew well the state of 
his kingdom ——- He kept a book, 1n which he writ the characters that were given 
him of all the cluef men of the nation, all the judges, lord-lheutenants, ind justices of tlic 
peace, over England init he had marked down their wvy of living, and their zc il for rcligion 
He had studied the matter of the Mint, with the exchange and value of moncy , se that he 
understood 1¢ well, as appears by lis Journal =e also undcrstvod fortificvtion, and designed 
well Jf knew all the harbours and ports, both of Ins own domimions and of France and 
Scotland , and how much water they had, and what was the way of coming mto them He 
had acquired great knowledge in forcign affairs, so that he talked with the ambassadors 
about them in such a manner that they filled all the world with the highest opmion of him 
that was possible , which appears in most of the histories of that age Tle had great quickness 
of apprehension , and being mistrustful of his memory, used to take notes of almost every- 
thing he heard he wnt these first m Greck characters, that those about him might not 
understand them, and afterwards writ them out m his Journal He had a copy brought him 
of everything that passed m council, which he put in a chest, and kept the kcy of that 
always himeelf 


His Jast 
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In a word, the natural and acquired perfections of his mind were wonderful, but Ins 
virtues and true picty were yet more extraordinary He was such a friend to justice, that 
though he loved lus uncle the duke of Somerset much, yet when he was possessed of a belief 
of his designing to murder his fellow-councillors, he was ahenated from him and being 
then but fourteen, 1 was no wonder if that was too easily infused in him His chief 
favounte was Barnaby Fitzpatrick, to whom he wrt many letters and imstructions when he 
sent him to be bred in France In one of hus letters to him, he writ, that he must not 
think to live hke an ambassador, but lke a private gentleman, who was to be advanced as 
he should deserve 1t He allowed him to keep but four servants he charged him to follow 
the company of gentlemen rathcr than of ladies, that he should not be superfluous in Ins 
apparel, that he should go to the campaign, and observe well the conduct of armies 
and the fortification of strong places, and let the king know always when he needed 
money, and he would supply him All these with many other directions the king wnt 
with his own hand and at his return, to let him see he intended to raise him by degrees, 
he gave him a pension only of 150/ This Fitzpatrick did afterwards fully answer the 
opinion this young king had of him Ile was bred up with him in Ins learning, and, as 1t 
1s said, had been lis wlupping-boy, who, according to the rule of educating our princes, was 
alway to be whipt for the king’s faults He was afterwards made by queen Elizaboth baron 
of*U pper Ossory in Ireland, which was his native country 

King Edward was tendcr and compassionate in a Ingh measure, so that he was much 
against the taking away the lives of heretics, and therefore said to Cranmer, when he per- 
suaded him to sign the warrant for the burning of Joan of Kent, that he was not willing 
to do it, because he thought that was to send her quick to hell He expressed great tender- 
ness to the miseries of the poor in his sickness, as hath been already shown He took 
particular care of the suits of all poor persons, and gave Dr Cox special charge to see that 
their petitions were speedily answered, and used oft to consult with him how to get their 
matters set forward He was an exact keeper of his word, and therefore, as appears by 
Ins Journal, was most careful to pay his debts, and to keep lus credit knowing that to be 
the cluef nerve of government, since a prince that breaks his faith, and loses his credit, has 
thrown up that which he can never recover, and made himself hable to perpetual distrusts, 
and extreme contempt 

He had above all things a great regard to religion He took notes of such things as he 
heard in sermons which more specially concerned himself, and made his measures of all 
men by their zeal in that mattor This made him so set on bringing over his sister Mary 
to the same persuasions with himself, that when he was pressed to give way to her having 
mass, he said, that he would not only hazard the loss of the emperor's friendship, but of his 
hfe, and all he had in the would, rather than consent to what he knew wasa sin and he 
cited some passages of Scripture that obliged kings to root out idolatry, by which he said he 
was bound 1n conscience not to consent to her mass, since hc believed it was idolatry, and 
did argue the matter so learnedly with the bishops, that they left him, being amazed at his 
knowledge in divimty So that Cranmer took Cheke by the hand upon it, and said, ho 
had reason all the days of his lite to rejoice that God had honoured lum to breed such a 
scholar All men who saw and observed these qualities in him, looked on him as one raised 
by God for most extraordinary ends, and when he died, concluded that the sms of England 
must needs be very great, that had provoked God to take from them a prince under whose 
government they were hike to have seen such blessed timcs Ie was so affable and sweet- 
natured, that all had free access to him at all times, by which he came to be most univer- 
sally beloved, and all the high things that could be devised were said by the people to 
express their esteem of him The fable of the Phoenix pleased most, so they made his 
mother one phoenix, and him another, rising out of her ashes But graver men com- 
pared him to Josiah, and long after his death I find both in letters and printed books they 
commonly named him Our Josias others called him Edward the Saint 

A. prince of such qualities, so much esteemed and loved, could not but be much lamented 
at his death, and this made those of the Reformation abhor the duke of N orthumberland, 
who they suspected had hastoned him to such an untimely end, which contributed as much 
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as anything to the establishing of queen Mary on the throne, for the people reckoned none 
could be so unworthy to govern as those who had pomoned so worthy a prince and so kind 
amaster I find nothing of opemng Ins body for giving satisfaction about that which 
brought him to his end, though his lying unburned till the 8th of August makes it probable 
that he was opened 
But, indeed, the sins of England did at this time call down from Heaven heavy curses 
on the land They are sadly expressed in a discourse that Ridley writ soon after, under 
the title of the Lamentation of England he says lechery, oppression, pride, covctousness, 
and a hatred and scorn of religion, were generally spread among all people, chiefly those of 
the Ingher rank Cranmer and he had been much dishked, the former for deliverig luis 
conscience so freely on the duke of Somerset’s death, and both of them for opposing so 
much the rapine and spoil of the goods of the church, winch was done without law or order 
Nor could they engage any to take care of reheving the poor, except only Dobbs, who was 
then lord mayor of London These sins were openly preached agaist by Latimer, Lever, 
Bradford, and Knox, who did 1t more severely, and by others who did 1t plainly, though 
wore softly One of the main causes Ridley gives of all thcse evils was, that many of the 
bishops, and most of the clergy, being all the wlnle papists in heart, who had only comphed 
to preserve their bencfices, took no care of thur panshes, and were rather well pleased that 
things were 111 managed And of tins that good bishop had been long very apprchensive when 
he considered the sins then prevailing, and the judgments which they had reason to look 
for, as will appear by an excellent letter which he sent about to Ins clurgy to set them on 
to such duties as so sad a prospect requircd it will be found in the Collection , 
me and though it belongs to the former ycar, yet I choose rather to bring 1t in on 
this occasion These things having been fully laid open in the former parts of 
this work, I shall not insist on them here, having mentioned them only for this cause, that 
the reader may from hence gather what we may still «expect, 1f we continuc guilty of the 
same or worse sins, aftcr all that Wlumimation and knowledge with which we have been so 
long blest in these s1ngdoms 


PHE END OF THE YIRST BOOK 
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PART II —BOOK II 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF QUEEN MARY 


Upon the death of king Edward, the crown devolved, according to king Henry’s will, and 
@ Mary sue- the act of parhament, made in the 35th year of his reign, on hus eldest sister, 
ceeds, but 1» the now queen Mary She was on her way to London, in obedience to the 
in great don- letters that had been wnt to her, to come and comfort her brother in his sickness , 
<< and was come within half a day’s journey of the court, when she received 
an advertisement from the earl of Arundel that her brother was dead, together with an 
account of what was done about the succession The earl also informed her, that the king's 
death was concealed, on design to entrap her before she knew of 1t , and therefore he advised 
her to retire Upon this, she knowing that the duke of Northumberland was much hated 
in Norfolk, for the great slaughter he had made of the rebels, when he subdued them 1n the 
third year of the last reign, therefore chose to go that way to the castle of 
And reurest® Framlingham im Suffolk, which place being near the sea, she mht, if her 
designs should miscarry, have an opportunity from thence to fly over to the 
emperor, that was thon m Flanders 
At London, 1t seems, the whole business of setting up the lady Jane had been carned very 
secretly , since 1f queen Mary had heard any hint of 1t, she had certainly kept out of the 
way, and not adventured to have come so near the town It was an unaccountable error in 
the party for the lady Jane, that they had not immediately after the seal was put to the 
letters patents, or at furthest presently after the king’s death, sent some to make sure of the 
king’s sisters , instead of which, they thus lingered, hoping they would have come into their 
toils im an easier and less violent way On the 8th of July*, they writ to the Enghsh 
ambassadors at Brussels the news of the king’s death, but said nothing of the succession 
Sian On the 9th of July, they perceived the king’s death was known, for queen 
the Couna! Mary wnt to them, from Kenmmng- hall, that she understood the king her 
brother was dead , which how sorrowful it was to her, God only knew, to 
whose will she did humbly submit her will The provision of the crown to her, after his 
death, she said, was well known to them all, but she thought it strange, that he being threo 
days dead, she had not been advertised of 1t by them She knew what consultations were 
against her, and what engagements they had entered into , but was willing to take all their 
domgs in good part, and therefore she was rcady to remit and pardon all that was past, to 
such as would accept of 1t , that she could take their doings in good part , and reqmred them to 
proclaim her title to the crown in London 
Upon this letter they saw the death of the king could no longer be concealed , so the duke 
of Suffolk and the duke of Northumberland went to Durham-house, where the lady Jane 
lay, to give her notice of her beimg to succeed to the crown, 1n the room of the deceased 
Who declare king She received the news with great sorrow for king Edward’s death , which 
for the Lady was not at all lessened but rather increased by that other part of their message, 
aan concerning her being to succeed him 
She was a lady that seemed imdeed born for a great fortune, for as she was a beautiful 
rere and graceful person, so she had great parts, and greater virtues Her tutor was 
Charcter _D Elmer, believed to be tho same that was afterwards made bishop of London 
by queen Ehzabeth She had learned from him the Latin and Greek tongues 
to great perfection , so that being of the same age with the late king, she seemed supenor to 
him in those languages And having acquired the helps of knowledge, she spent her time 


* On the 8th of July also they sent for the mayor and the succession , but bade them kcep it secret —Stryre s 
ccrtain aldermen, and told them of the king’s dcath and of Corurcr 
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much in the study of 1¢ Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, coming once to wait 
on her at her father’s house in Leicestershire, found her reading Plato's works in Greek, 
when al' tho rest of the family were hunting in the park he asked her how she could be 
absent from such pleasant diversions, she answered, the pastimes in the park were but a 
shadow to the dehght she had in reading Plato’s Phedon, which then lay open before her , 
and added, that she esteemed it one of the greatest blessings that God ever gave her, that 
she had sharp parents, and a gentle schoolmaster, which made her take delight in nothing 
so much as in her study She read the Scriptures much, and had attamed great knowledge 
in divimty But with all these advantages of birth and parts, she was so humble, so gentle, 
and pious, that all people both admired and loved her, and none more than the late king 
She had a mind wonderfully raised above the world, and at the age wherein others are but 
mnbibing the notions of philosophy, she had attamed to the practice of the highest precepts 
ofit She was neither hfted up with the hope of a crown, nor cast down when she saw her 
palace made afterwards her prison, but carried herself with an equal temper of mind in 
those great imcqualities of fortune that so suddenly exalted and depressed her ll the 
passion she expressed in 1¢ ws, that which 1s of the noblest sort, and 1s the indication of 
tender and generous natures, being much affected with the troubles her father and husband 
fell in on her account 
The mention of the crown when her father with her father-in-law saluted her queen, 
did rather heighten her disorder upon the king’s death She said, she knew by the laws 
Her unvill- Of the kingdom, and by natural mght, the crown was to go to the hings sisters , 
ingness to ac 80 that she was afraid of burdening her conscience by assuming that which 
cept of the belonged to them, and that she was unwilling to enrich herself by the spoils of 
ics others But they told her all that had becn done was according to the law to 
which all the judges and councillors had set their hands Tins, joined witn their persuasions, 
and the importun:ties of her husband, who had more of his father’s tempcr than of her 
plulosophy in him, at length prevailed with her to submit to 1t, of which ber father-in-law 
did afterwards say m counul, she was rather by enticement of the councillors, and force, 
made to accept of the crown, than came to 1t by her own secking and request 
Upon this, order was given fur proclaiming her queen the ncxt day And an answer 
was writ to queen Mary, signed by the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the 
dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, the marquesscs of Winchester and Northampton, the 
earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, Huntington, Bedford, and Pembroke , the lords Cobham and 
Darcy , sir Thomas Cheyney, sir Richard Cotton, sr Wilham Petre, sir Walham Cecil, sir 
Counal John Chekc, sir John Mason, sir Edward North, and sr Robert Bowes, in 
writes toQ all one-and-twenty, Ictting her know, “ that queen Jane was now ther 
any sovereign, according to the ancient laws of the land, and the late king’s 
Ictters patcnts, to whom thcy were now bound by their allegiance They told her, that the 
marriage between her father and mother was dissolved by the ecclesiastical courts, according 
to the laws of God and of the land , that many noble universities 1n Christendom had con- 
sented to it, that the sentence had been confirmed in parliaments, and she had been declared 
illegitimate, and uninheritable to the crown They therefore requrcd her to give over her 
pretences, and not to disturb the government, and promised, that 1f she showed herself 
uvbedient, she should find them all ready to do her any service which in duty they could’ 
The day following they proclaimed queen Jane The proclamation will be found in the 
baly dee Collection It sets forth “ that the late king had by his letters patents limited 
proclumed the crown, that it shouid not desccnd to his two sisters, smce they were both 
Queen illemtimated by sentences m the spiritual courts and acts of parhament, and 
Nery? Were only his sisters by the half-blood, who (though st were granted they had 
been legitimate) are not inheritable by the law of England It was added, that 
there vas also great cause to fear that the king’s sisters might marry strangers, and so 
change the laws of the kingdom, and subject 1t to the tyranny of the bishops of Rome, and 
other foreign laws For these reasons they were excluded from the succession , and the 
Jady Frances, duchess of Suffolk, being next the crown, 1t was provided that 1f she had no 
sons at the death of the king, the crown should devolve 1mmediatcly on her eldest daughter 
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Jane, and after her and her issue to her sisters, since sho was born within the kingdom, 
and already marned in 1t. Therefore she was proclaimed queen, promising to be most 
benign ayd gracious to all her people, to mamtain God’s holy word and the laws of the land, 
requiring all the subjects to obey and acknowledge her” When this was proclaimed, great 
multitudes were gathered to hear it, but there were very few that shouted with the 
acclamations ordinary on such occasions And whereas a vintner’s boy did someway express 
his scorn at that which was done, 1t was ordered that he should be made an example the 
next day by being set on a pillory, and having his ears nailed to it, and cut off from his 
head, which was accordingly done, a herald i his coat reading to the multitude that 
was called together, by sound of trumpet, the nature of his offence 

Upon this all people were in great distraction, the proclamation, opening the new queen’s 
S title, came to be variously descanted on Some who thought the crown 
sais uncait descended by mght of blood, and that 1t could not be limited by parhament, 

argued that the king having his power from God, 1t was only to descend in the 

natural way of inheritance, therefore thoy thought the next her was to succeed And 
whereas the king’s two sisters were both by several sentences and acts of parhament declared 
bastards , and whethcr that was well judged or not, they were to be reputed such as the 
law declared them to be, so long as 1t stood in force, therefore they held that the queen of 
Scotland was to succeed , who, though she pretended this upon queen Mary’s death, yet did 
not claim now, because by the papal law the sentence against queen Mary was declared null 
Others argued, that though a prince were named by an immediate appointment from 
heaven, yet he might change the course of succession, as David did, prefcrring Solomon 
before Adoniyah , but this, 1f was said, did not belong to the kings of England, whose nght 
to the crown with the extent of their prerogative did not come from any divine designation, 
but from a long possession, and the laws of the land, and that thercfore the king mht by 
law limit the succession, as well as he and other kings had in some points hmuited the prero- 
gative (which was clearly sr Thomas Mores opinion), and that thercfore the act of 
parhament for the succession of the king’s sisters was still strong in law —_—‘It was also said, 
that if the king’s sisters were to be excluded for bastardy, all Charles Brandon’s issue were 
mn the same predicament , since he was not lawfully married to the French queen, his formcr 
wife Mortimer being then alive, and his marriage with hur was never dissolved (for though 
some English writers say they were divorced, yet those who wrote for the queen of Scots’ 
title in the next reign demed 1t), but in thus the difference was gicat between them , since 
the king’s sisters were declared bastards in law, whercas this against Charles Brandon’s issue 
was only a surmise Others objected, that 1f the blood gave an indefeastble title, how came 
it that the lady Jane’s mother did not reign? It 1s true, Maud the empress, and Margaret 
countess of Richmond, were satisfied that ther sons, Henry II and Henry VIT, should 
reign in ther rights, but 1t had never beon heard of, that a mother had remgned to her 
daughter, especially when she was yet under age But this was imputed to the duke of 
Suffolk’s weakness, and the ambition of the duke of Northumberland That objection con- 
cerning the half-blood, being a rule of common law in the families of subjects, to cut off from 
step-mothers the melmations and advantages of destroying their husbands’ cluldren, was not 
thought applicable to the crown, nor was that of one’s bumg born out of the kingdom, 
which was hinted at to exclude the queen of Scotland, though pertinent to this case, since 
there was an exception made in the law for the kings children, winch was thought to extend 
to all their issue But all people agreed in this, that though, by act of parliament, king 
Henry was empowered to provide or limit the crown, by his letters patents, yet that was a 
grant particularly to him, and did not descend to Ins heirs, so that the letters patents made 
by king Edward could have no force to settle the crown, and much less when they did 
expressly contradict an act of parhament The proceeding so severely against the vintner’s 
boy was imputed to the violent temper of the duke of Northumberland And though when 
a government 1s firm, and factions are weak, the making some public examples may 
intimidate a faction otherwise disheartened , yet severities, in such a juncture as this, when 
the council had no other support but the assistanco of the people, seemed very unadvised, and 
all thought 1t was a great error to pumsh lnm in that manner 
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This made them reflect on the rest of Northumberland’s cruclties , lus bringing the duke 
The Duke of Of Somerset with those gentlemen that suffered with him to their end, by a foul 
Northumber conspiracy, but, above all things, the suspicions that lay on him of being the 
land much anthor of the late king’s untimely death, enraged the people so much against 
pate lim, that without considering what they might suffer under queen Mary, they 
generally inclined to set her up 

The lady Jane was proclaimed in many towns near London, yet the people were gene- 
rally runnieg to qucen Mary many from Norfolk came to her, and a great body 
of Suftulk men gathered about her, who were all for the Reformation They 
desired to know of her, whether she would alter the rchgion set up in king 
Edward's days, to whom she gave full assurances, that she would never make any inno- 
vation or change, but be contented with the private excrcise of her own religion Upon this 
they were all possessed with such a behef of her sinccurity, that 1t made them resolve to 
hazard thew lives and estates im her quarrel The earls of Bath and Sussex raised forccs 
and joimed with he: , so did the sons of the lord Wharton and Mordant, with many more 

Upon this the council resolved to gather forces for the dispersing of theirs, and sent the 
TheCounal ¢2tl of Huntington’s brother to raise Buckinghamslure, and others to other parts, 
ordeis Forces ordering them to meet the forces that should come from London, at Newmarket 
tobesent Jt was at first proposcd to send the duke of Suffolk to command them, but 
ngunst her the Jady Jane was so much concerned in her fathu’s preservation, that she 
urged he might not be sent, and he being but a soft man, was easily excused So it fell 
ncxt on the duke of Noithumberland, who was now much distractcd 1m Ins mind ~~ Efe was 
afraid if he wont way, the city might dcclare for queen Mary, nor was he well assured of 
the council, who scemcd all to comply with lim, rather out of fear than good-will Cecil 
would not offiuate as secretary, as lumself relates, the judges would uo nothing, and 
the duke plamly saw, that if he had not (according to the custom of our princes on 
thew first coming to the crown) gone with the lady Jane and the council into the Tower, 
whereby he kept them as prisoners, the counul were inclined to descrt Ium = This 
divided Jum much m_ hus thoughts The whole success of Ins design depended on 
the dispersing of the queen’s forces, and 1t was no Jess necessary to have a man of cou- 
rage continue still in the Tower There was none there whom he could cntircly trust 
but the duke of Svffolh, and he was so mean-spuited that he did not depcnd much on 
lin But the progress the quecn’s forces made, pressed him to go, and make head against 
her Soke laid all the heavy charges he could on the council, to look to queen Jane, and 
to stand firmly to her intercets, and left London on the 14th of July, marching out with 
two thousand horse and six thonsand foot But as he rode tliough Bishopsgate-strcet and 
Shoreditch, though there were gicat crowds lookmg on, none cried out to wish him success, 
which gave a sad indication how il they were affected to lim 

The counal writ to the cmperor by one Shelley, whom they sent to give notice of the 

lady Jane’s succession, complaining that the lidy Mary was making stirs, and 
ieee that lis ambassidor had officiously meddlcd in thur affairs, but that they had 

given orders for reducing the lady Mary to her duty They also desircd the 
continuance of his friendship, and that he would command his resident to carry himsclf 1s 
becume an ambassador Sir Pluhtp Wobbcy was continued ambassador there, the othcrs 
were ordered to stay and prosecute the mediation of the peace, but the emperor would not 
receive tiose letters, and in a few days there went over others from queen Mary 

Ridley was appointed to sct out queen Janes title m a sermon at Paul's, and to warn 

Ridley the people of the dangers they would be in 1f queen Mary should reign which 
preaches for he did, and gave an account in his sermon of what had passed between lim and 
the L Janes hor, when he went and offcred to preach to her At the same time the duke of 
aus Northumberland, at Cambridge, where himself was both chancellor of the um- 
versity and steward of the town, made the vice-chancellor preach to the same purpose But 
he held in more general terms, and managed 1 so that there was no great offence taken on 
either hand 


But now the queen had made her title be proclaimed at Norwich, and sent letters all 


Many declare 
for Q Mary 
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over England, requiring the peers and others of great quality to come toher asmstance Some 
Q Mary's Ships had been sent about to he on that coast for intercepting her if she should 
Party geows fly away, but those who commanded them were so dealt with, that instead of 
Birong acting against her, they declared for her Sir Edward Hastings having 
raised four thousand men in Buckinghamshire, instead of Jommg with the duke of Northum- 
berland, went over with them into her service Many were also from all places every day 
running to her, and in several counties of England she was proclaimed queen But none 
came in to the duke of Northumberland, so he writ earnestly to the lords at London to send 
him more supplies 
They understanding from all tho corners of England that the tide grow everywhere 
And the Strong for the qucen, entcred into consultations how to redeem thei past faults, 
Council turn and to reconcile themselves to her Tho earl of Arundel hated Northumberland 
to her on many accounts The marquis of Winchester was famous for his dexterity in 
shifting sides, always to his own advantage To them joined the earl of Pembroke, the 
more closely hnked to the interests of the lady Jane, since lus son had marned her sister, 
which made him the more careful to disentangle himself m time To those, sir Thomas 
Cheney, warden of the Cinque-ports, and sr John Mason, with the two secrctarnes, came 
over It was said that the French and Spanish ambassadors had desired an audience in 
some place in the city , and it was proposed to give it in the carl of Pembroke’s house, who 
being the least suspected, 1 was agreed to by the duke of Suffolk that they should be suf- 
fered to go from the Tower thither They also pretended, that since the duke of Northum- 
berland had writ so earnestly for new forces, they must go and treat with my lord mayor 
and the city of London about 1t But as soon as they were got out, the earl of Arundel 
pressed them to declare for queen Mary and to persuade them to it, he laid open all tho 
cruelty of Northumberland, under whose tyranny they must resolve to be enslaved if they 
would not now shake it off The other consenting readily to it, they sent for tho lord 
mayor, with the recorder and the aldermen, and having declared their resolutions to them, 
And pro- they rode together into Cheapside, and ther. proclaimed quecn Mary, on the 
clamed her 19th of July from thence they went to Saint Paul's, where Te Deum was sung 
Queen An order was sent to the Tower to require the duke of Suffolk to dcliver up that 
place, and to acknowledge qucen Mary, and that the lady Jane should lay down the title 
of Queen To this, as her father submitted tamcly, so she expressed no sort of concern 
mm losing that imaginary glory, which now had for mme days been rathcr a burden than 
any matter of joy to her They also sent orders to the duke of Northumberland to disband 
Ins forces, and to carry himself as became an obedient subject to the queen And the earl 
of Arundel, with the lord Paget, were sent to give her an account of 1t, who continued 
still at Framlinghan in Suffolk 
The duke of Northumberland had retired back to Cambridge to stay for new men 
The Duke of {0m London, but heamng how matters went there before ever the council's 
Northumber. orders came to him, he dismissed his forces, and went to the markct-place 
land submits, and proclaimed the quecn, flngmg up his own hat for yoy, and cryyng, “‘ God 
and is taken save Queen Mary!” But the earl of Arundel bemg sent by the queen to appre- 
hend him, 1 18 said, that when he saw him, he fell abyectly at lus feet to beg his favour 
This was hke him, 1t being not more unusual for such insolent persons to be most basely 
sunk with ther misfortunes, than to be out of measure blown up with success He was, on 
With many the 25th of July, sent to the Tower with the carl of Warwick, his eldest son, 
more Prson- Ambrose and Henry, two of his other sons Some other of Jus friends wero 
orm who Wer? made prisoners, among whom was sir Thomas Palmer, the wicked matrument of 
Tower of | the duke of Somerset's fall, who was become his most intimate confidant, and 
London Dr Sands, the vice-chancellor of Cambridge 
Now did all people go to the queen to implore her mercy She received them all very 
favourably, except the marquis of Northampton, Dr Ridley, and lord Robert Dudley The 
first of these had been a submissive fawner on the duke of Northumberland, the second 
had incurred her displeasure by his sermon, and sho gladly laid hold on any colour to be 
more severe to him, that way mght be made for bringing Bonner to London again, the 
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third had followed his father’s fortunes On the 27th, the lords chief justices, Cholmley 
and Montague, were sent to the Tower, and the day after, the duke of Suffolk and ar 
John Cheke went after them, the lady Jane and her husband being still detamed im the 
Tower Three days after an order came to set the duke of Suffolk at liberty, upon engage- 
ment to return to prison when the queen required it, for 1t was generally known that he 
had been driven on by Dudley , and as 1t was belicved that he had not been faulty out of 
malice, so his great weakness made them httle apprehensive of any dangers from him, and 
therefore the queen beng wilhng to express a signal act of clemency at her first coming to 
the crown, it was thought best to let 1t fall on him 

Now did the queen come towards London, beng met on the way by her sister Elizabeth 

The Queen With a thousand horse, who had gathered about her, to show their zeal to main- 
enters Lon- tain both their titles, which in this Jate contest had been linked together She 
don made her entry to London on the 3rd of August with great solemnity and pomp 
When she came to the Tower, the duke of Norfolk, who had been almost seven years in It, 
Gardiner, the bishop of Winchester, that had been five years there, the duchess of 
Somerset, that had been kept there near two years, and the lord Courtney (whom 
she made afterwards earl of Devonslire), that was son to the marqms of Exeter, 
and had been kept there ever since ns father was attamted, had their hberty granted them 
So now she was peaccably settled in the throne without any effusion of blood, having broke 
through a confederacy against her, which seemed to be so strong, that if he that was the 
head of 1t had not been universally odious to the nation, 1t could not have been so easily 
dissipated She was naturally pious and devout, even to superstition, had a generous 
disposition of mind, but much corrupted by melancholy, which was partly natural im her, 
but much increased by the cross accidents of her hfe, both before and after her advancement , 
so that she was very peevish and splenetic towards the end of her hfe When the differ- 
She had been Ces became irreconulable between her father and mother, she followed her 
mn danger in mother’s intcrests, they being indeed her own, and for 1 great while could not 
her Fathers be persuadcd to submit to the king, who being impatient of contradiction from 
— any, but especially from ins own child, was resolved to stnke a terror in all his 
people, by putting her openly to death, which her mother coming to know, writ her a 
letter of a very devout stram, which will be found im the Collection In which 
Rr “‘she cncouraged hcr to suffer cheerfully, to trust to God, and keep her heart 

clean She charged her 1n all things to obey the king’s commands, except in the 

matters of rehgion She sent her two Latin books, the one of the Life of Christ (which was 
perhaps the famous book of Thomas a Kemps), and the other St Jerome's Letter She bid her 
divert heracif at the virginals or lute, but above all things to keep herself pure, and to enter 
into no treaty of marnage till these 111 times should pass over , of which her mother seemed 
to retain still good hopes ’ This letter should have been in my former volume if I had then 
seen 1t, but it 18 no improper place to mention it here At court, many were afraid to 
move the king for her, both the duke of Norfolk and Gardimer looked on, and were 
And was pre. UNWilling to hazard their own interests to preserve her But (as 1t was now 
served by | printed, and both these appcaled to) Cranmer was the only person that would 
Cranmer’s adventure on it In Ins gentle way, he told the king, that shc was ) oung and 
aes indiscreet, and therefore 1 was no wonder if she obstinately adhered to that 
which her mother and all about her had been mfusing into her for many years but that 
it would uppear strange if he should for this cause so far forget he was a father, as to pro- 
ceed to extremities with his own child that if she were separated from her mother and 
her people, in a httle time there might be ground gaincd on her, but to take away her 
hfe, would raise horror through all Europe against hin By these means he preserved her 
at that time 

After 1 er mother’s death, in June following, sho changed her note , for besides the decla- 
She submt- ration she then signed, wich was inserted in the former part of this work, she 
a her Fa- wnt letters of such submission as show how expert she was in dissembling 
Collect Num _liree of these to her father, and onc to Cromwell, I have put in the Collection , 
3,4,5,6 “in which she, with the most studied expressions, declaring her soriow for her 
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past stubbornness, and disobedience to his most just and virtuous laws, implores his par- 
don, ,as lying prostrate at his feet and considering his great learning and knowledge, 
she puts her soul in his hand, resolving that he should for ever thereafter direct her con- 
science, from which she vows she would never vary ” This she repeats in such tender words, 
that 1t shows she could command herself to say anything that she thought fit for her ends 
And when Cromwell wnt to her, to know “ what her opimon was about pilgrimages, purga- 
tory, and relics, she assures him she had no opinion at all but such as she should receive 
from the king, who had her whole heart im his keeping, and he should imprint upon it, in 
these and all other matters, whatever lis mestimable virtue, high wisdom, and excellent 
learning should think convenient for her” So perfectly had she learned that style that she 
knew was most acceptable tohim Having copied these from the originals, I thought 1¢ not 
unfit to insert them, that 16 may appear how far those of that religion can comply when their 
interest leads them to 1t : 

From that time, this princess had been 1n all points most exactly comphant to everything 
her father did And after his dcath, she never pretended to be of any other religion than 
that which was established by him so thot all that she pleaded for, in her brother's 
reign, was only the continuance of that way of worslnp that was m use at her father’s 
death But now, bemg come to the crown, that would not content her, yet when she 
thought where to fix, she was distracted between two different schemes that were presented 
to her 

On the one hand, Gardiner and all that party were for bringing religion back to what 1¢ 
The Designs had been at king Henry’s death, and afterward, by slow degrees, to raise it up 
for changing to what 1t had been before his breach with the papacy On the other hand, the 
Religion queen, of her own inclination, was much disposed to return immediately to the 
union of the catholic church, as she called 1¢ and 1t was necessary for her to do it, since 1¢ 
was only by the papal authority that her illegitimation was removed To this it was 
answered, that all these acts and sentences that had passed against her might be annulled 

_ without taking any notice of the pope Gardiner finding these things had not 
Rp * such weight with her as he desircd, for she looked on him as a crafty temponzing 
man, sent over to the emperor, on whom she depended much, to assure him, that 
if he would persuade her to make him chancellor, and to put affairs into Ins hands, he should 
order them so that everything she had a mind to should be carned m time But Gardiner 
understood she had sent for cardinal Pole, so he wnt to the emperor, that he knew hos zeal 
for the exaltation of the popedom would undo all, therefore he pressed im to wnite to the 
queen for moderating her heat, and to stop the cardinal’s coming over IIe said, that Pole 
stood attainted by law, so that his comimg into England would alarm the nation He 
observed, that upon a double account they were averse to the papacy the one was, for the 
church lands, which they had gencrally bought from the crown on very casy terms, and they 
would not easily part with them The other was, the fear they had of papal dommion and 
power, which had been now for about twenty-five years set out to the pcople as tho most 
intolerable tyrany that ever was thercfore, he said, 1t was necessary to give them some time 
to wear out these prejudices, and the precipitating of councils might ruin all Ie gave the 
emperor also secret assurances of serving him 1m all his interests —_— All this Gardiner did the 
more warily, because he understood that cardinal Pole hated him as a false and deceitful man 
Upon this the emperor writ to the queen several letters with his own hand, which 138 80 
hardly legible that 1t was not possible for me, or some others to whoin I showed them, to 
read them so well as to copy them out, and one that was written by his sister, the queen of 
Hungary, and signed by him, 1s no better, but from many half sentences, I find that all waz 
with a design to temper her, that she should not make too much haste, nor be too much led 
by Italian counsels pon the return of this message, the seal, which had been taken from 
Goodrick, bishop of Ely, and put for some days in the keeping of Hare, master of the rolls, 
was, on the 13th of August, given to Gardiner, who was declared lord chancellor 
of England and the conduct of affairs was chiefly put in his hands So that 
now tho measure of the queen’s councils was to do everything slowly, and by 
such sure steps as might put them less in hazard 


He 18 made 
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The first thing that was done, was the bringing the duke of Northumberland to his tral 
The Duke of Lhe old duke of Norfolk was made lord Ingh steward , the queen thinking 1¢ fit 
Northumber- to put the first character of honour on him, who had suffered so much for being 
land and the head of the popish party And here a subtle thing was started, which had 
others ned been kept a preat sccret hitherto It was said, the duke of Norfolk had never 
been truly attainted, and that the act against lim was not a true act of parhamcnt, so that 
without any pardon, or restitution in blood, he was still duke of Norfolk * This he had 
never mentioned all the last reign, lest that should have procured an act to confirm lus 
attainder So he came now m upon his former nght, by which all the grants that had becn 
given of ns estate were to be declared void by common law The duke of Northumberland, 
with the marquis of Northampton and the earl of Warwick, were brought to their tnals The 
duke desired two points might be first answered by the judges in matter of law The one, 
whether a man, acting by the authority of the gieat seal and the order of the privy-council, 
could become thereby guilty of treason? The other was, whether those who had been equally 
guilty with him, and by whose direction and commands he had acted, could sit Ins judges ? 
To these the judges made answer, that the great seal of one that was not lawful quecn could 
give no authority nor indemnity to those that acted on such a warrant, and that any pcer 
that was not, by an attainder upon record, convicted of such accession to his crime, might 
sit lis judge, and was not to be challenged upon a surmise or report So these points, by 
which only he could hope to have defended himoclf, being thus determined against 
him, he confessed he was guilty, and submitted to the queen’s mercy So did the 
marquis of Northampton and the duke’s sun the carl of Warwick, who (it secms 
by this trial) had a wnt for sitting in the house ot peers they were all thice found guilty 
Judgment also passed next day, m a jury of commoners, against su Juhn Gates and his 
beother, sir Henry , sir Andrew Dudley and sir Thomas Palmer confessing tlie ir indictments 
But of all these it was resolved that only the duke of Northumberland, and sar John Gates 
and sir Thomas Palmer, should be madc examples Heath, bishop of Worcester, was 
Ketaetett employed to instruct the duke, and to prepare him for his death Whether he 
lu professes had becn always in heart what he then professed, or whcthcr hc only pretended 
ho had been it, hoping that 1 might procure him favour, 1s vanously reported but certain it 
alwayea Pa ag that he said he had been always a catholic m lis heart, yet this could not 
on save hin He was known to be a man of that ti mper, so piven both to revenge 
and digssimulation, that lis enermes saw 1t was necessary to put him out of the way, lest, if 
he had lived, he malt have insinuated himself into the qucens favour, and then turned the 
danger upon them So the carl of Arundel, now made lord steward of the household, with 
others, casily obtained that his head should be cut off, togethur with sir John Gatcss and sir 
Thomas Palmer's 

On the 22d of August, he was carned to the place of execution On the way, there was 
some eapostulation between Gates and him, tlhicy, as 1s ordinary for comphices in 11 actions, 
laying the blame of their museres on one another yet they professed they did mutually 
forgive, and so died in charity togethe: It 1s said that he made a long speech, accusing Ins 
former ill hfc, and confissing his treagsons but that part of 1t which concerncd religion 1s 
only preserved In it he exhorted the people to stand to the rchgion of their anccstois, and 
to reject that of lattcr date, which had occasioned all the misery of the foregoing thirty years , 
and desired, as they would prevent the hke for the future, that they would dnve out of the 
nation these trumpets of sedition, the new preachers, that for himself, whatever he had 
otherwise pretended, he believed no other religion than that of lis forefathers, im which he 
appealed to his ghostly father, the bishop of Worcester, thin present with hin, but being 
blinded with ambition, he had made wreck of his conscience by temporising, for which he 
professed timacif sincerely pemtent So did he, and the other two, end ther days Palmcr 
was little pitied, as bemg believed a treacherous conspirator against his former master and 
friend, the duke of Somcrset 


And con- 
demned 


* Yet in the second scesion of this pathament, a private act passed to make vor) the duke uf Norfolk s attainde: — 
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Thus died the ambitious duke of Northumberland. He had been, sn the former parta of 
ia hiess his life, a great captain, and had the reputation of a wise man he was generally 
i " gucceseful, and they that are eo, are always esteemed wise He was an extra- 

ordinary man in a lower size, but had forgot himself much when he was raised 
higher, in which his mind seemed more exalted than his fortunes But as he was transported 
by his rage and revenge out of measure, so he was as servile and mean 1n his submissions 
Fox, 1t seems, was informed that he had hopes given him of Ins hfe, if he should declare 
himself to be of the popish religion, even though his head were laid on the block but which 
way soever he made that declaration, ether to get his hfe by 1t, or that he had really been 
always what he now professed, it argued that he regarded religion very httle either in his 
life or at his death But whether he did anything to hasten the late king's death, I do not 
find 1t was at all mquired after only those who considered how much guilt disorders all 
people, and that they have a black cloud ovor their minds, which appears esther in the vio- 
lence of rage or the abyectness of fear, did find so great a change in his deportment im these 
last passages of his life, from what was in the former parts of 1t, that they could not but think 
there was some extraordinary thing within him from whence 1t flowed 

And for kmg Edward's death, those who had affairs now m their hands were go little 

King Ed- careful of his memory, and indeed so glad of his death, that 1¢ 1s no wonder they 
ward's Fune- made little search about 1t It 1s rather strango that they allowed him such 
7 funeral mtes for the queen kept a solemn exequy, with all the other remem- 
brances of the dead, and masses for him, used in the Roman church, at the Tower, on the 
Sth of August, the same day that he was buried at Westminster, the lord treasurer (who 
was the marquis of Winchester, still continued in that trust), the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Pembroke, being tho principal mourners Day, that was now to be restored to his see of 
Chichester, was appointed te preach the funcral sermon in which he commended and 
excused the king, but loaded his government severely, and extolled the queen much, under 
whom he promsed the people happy days It was intended that all the bunal nites should 
have been according to the old forms that were before the Reformation , but Cranmer opposed 
this vigorously, and insisted upon it, that as the king himeclf had been a zealous promoter 
of that Reformation, so the English service was then established by law Upon this he 
stoutly hindered any other way of officiating, and himself performed all the offices of tho 
burial, to which he jomed the solemnity of a commumon*. In these, 1t may be casly 
imagined, he did everything with a very lively sorrow, since, as he had loved the king 
beyond expression, so he could not but Jook on his funeral as the burial of the Reformation, 
and in particular as a step to his own 

On the 12th of August, the queen made an open declaration in council, that although her 

The Queen COuscience was staid in the matters of religion, yet she was resolved not to 
declares she COMpel or strain others, otherwise than as God should put into their hearts a 
will force no persuasion of that truth she was in, and this she hoped should be done by the 
Man's Con opening his word to them, by godly, virtuous, and learned preachers Now all 

the deprived bishops looked to be quickly placed in thor sees again Bonner 
went to St Paul's on the 13th of August, bemg Sunday, where Bourn, that was his chaplain, 
preached before him He spake honourably of Bonner, with sharp reflections on the pro- 
ceedings against him in the time of king Edward Thuis did much provoke the whole 
audience, whe as they hated Bonner, so could not hear anything said that seemed to detract 
A Tomult at from that king Hercupon there was a great tumult m the church, some called 
Paul’s Cioss to pull him down, others flung stones, and one threw a dagger towards the 


* It fs highly improbable that he, who was now under 
displeasure, about this time confined to his house, and soon 
after to tho Tower, should be allowed to perform these 
offices in such a manner Godwin [anno 1553] Annal 
says ‘Concionem habente Daio Cicestr Episcopo, qui 
etiam sacrum peregit vernacula usus Anglicana et Eucha- 
ristiam prosentibus exlubuit,”’ &¢ To tho same purport, 
Holinshed, vol. 1i p 1089—Axow Connect [The 
bishop's statement is confirmed by Strype in his Eccless- 


astical Memours, although it 18 remakable that he 
omits mention of the fact in his Life of Cranmer Its 
truth has been acknowledged by wnters on both sides, 
and the circumstance is accounted for, when the danger of 
exciting popular feeling too highly at such o critical mo- 
ment 1s considered , and Mary is supposed to have acted 
undor tho advice of the emperor’s agents in giving way on 
the occasion -—Ep ] 
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pulpit with that force, that 1 stuck fast in the timber of it, Bourn, by stooping, 
saved himself from that danger, and Rogers and Bradford, two eminent preachers, and of 
credit with the people, stood up, and gently quieted the heat, and they, to deliver 
ourn out of their hands, conveyed him from the pulpit to a house near the church 
This was such an accident as the papists would have desired , for 1t gave them a colour to 
proceed more severely, and to prohibit preaching, which was the first step they intended to 
make. There was a message sent to the lord mayor, to give a strict charge that every 
citizen should take care of all that belonged to him, and see that they went to ther own 
parish church, and kept the peace, as also to acquaint them with what the queen had 
declared in council on the 13th of August And on the 18th there was published an 
An Tnuitition Mhibition in the queen’s name, to tlus effect ‘“ that she, considering the great 
of all Presch- danger that had come to the realm, by the differences in religion, did declare for 
8 herself, that she was of that religion that she had professed from her infancy, and 
that she would maimtain 1t dumng her time, and be glad that all her subjects would 
charitably receive it, yet she did not intend to compel any of her subjects to it, till public 
order should be taken in 1t by common assent, requiring all, m the mean wlule, not to 
move sedition or unquietness, till such order should be scttled, and not to use the namcs of 
Papist or Heretic, but to live together in love, and im the fear of God but if any made 
assemblies of the people, she would take care they should be severely punished, and she 
straitly charged them, that none should preach or expound Scripture, or print any books 
or plays, without her special license And reqmred her subjects, that none of them should 
presume to punish any on pretence of the late rebclhon, but as thcy should be authorised by 
her, yet she did not thoreby restrain any from informing agaist such offenders she would 
be most sorry to have cause to execute the severity of the law, but sho was resolved not to 
suffer such rebellious doings to go unpunished, but hoped her subyects would not drive her 
to the extreme execution of the laws” 
When this was published, 1¢ was much descanted on The profession she made of her 
" rehigion to be the same 1t had been from her infanoy, showed it was not her 
pusedupont father’s rchgion, but cntire popery that she intended to restore It was also 
observed that whereas vefore she had said plamly she would compel none to be 
of 1t now that was qualified with this, till public order should be taken m it, which was, 
till they could so frame a parliament, that 1t should concur with the quecn’sdengn The 
equal forbidding of assemblies, or 11] names, on both sides, was thought intended to be a trap 
for the reformed, that they should be pumishcd 1f they offended, but the others were sure to 
be rather encomaged The restraint of preaching without license, was pretended to be copied 
from what had been done in king Edward's time, yet then there was a hberty Icft for 
a long time to all to preach in ther own churches, only they mght preach nowhere clae 
without a hcense, and the power of lensing was also lodged at frst with the bishops im 
their several dioceses, and at last with the archbishop of Canterbury, as well as with the 
king, whereas now, at one stroke, all the pulpits of England that were 1m the hands of the 
reformed, were brought under an interdict , for they were sure to obtam no licenses But 
the cunningest part of these inhibitions was, the declaring that the queen would procced with 
rigour agaist all that were guilty of the late rebellion, if they should provoke her, many 
about London had some way or other expressed themselves for it, and these were the hottest 
among the reformed, so that here was a sharp threatening hanging over tliem, if they 
should express any more zeal about religion 
When this was put out, the queen undecstanding that in Suffolk those of that profession took 
She requites ® little more liberty than their neighLours, presuming on their great merit, and 
the Service of the qucen’s promises to them, tlicre was a special letter sent to the bishop of 
the Men of Norwich’s vicar, himsclf being at Brussels, to see to the exccution of these 
eet injunctions against any that-should preach without hcense Upon ths some 
came from Suffolk to put the queen in mind of her promse This was thought insolent , 
and she returned them no other answer, but that they being members, thought to rule her tnat 
was their head, but they should learn that the members ought to obey the head, and not to 
think to bear rule over 1t Onc of these had spoken of her promise with more confidence 
nu 2 
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than the rest, his name was Dobbe , so he was ordered to stand three days m the pillory, 
as having said that which tended to the defamation of the queen And from hence all saw 
what a severe government they were to come under, in which the claiming of former 
promises that had been made by the queen when she needed their assistance, was to bé 
accounted a crime But there was yet a more unreasonable seventy showed to Bradford 
and Rogers, who had appeased the tumult the Sunday before, and rescued the preacher from 
the rage of the people It was said that their appeasmg 1t so easly, showed what 
interest they had with the people, and was a presumption that they had set it on, 
so without any further proof, the one was put im the Tower, and the other confined to his 
house 

But now the deprived bishops, who were Bonner of London, Gardmer of Winchester, 

The Popsh Tonstall of Durham, Heath of Worcester, and Day of Chichester, were to be 
Bishops re- restored to their sees I have only seen the commission for restoring Bonner 
stored and Tonstall , but the rest were no doubt in the same strain, with a hittle 
variation The commission for Bonner, bearing date the 22d of August, was directed to 
some civilians, sctting forth that he haa petitioned the queen to examine the appeal he had 
made from the delegates that had deprived him, and that therefore the sentence against 
him being unjust and illegal, he desired 1t might be declared to be of no effect Upon 
which these did, without any great hesitation, return the sentences void and the appeals 
good So thus they were restored to their sees But because the bishopric of Durham was 
by act of parhament dissolved, and the regahities of 1t, which had been given to the duke of 
Northumberland, were now by Ins attainder fallen ito the queen’s hand, she granted 
Tonstall letters patents, erecting that bishopric again of new, making mention that some 
wicked men, to enmch themselves by 1t, had procured 1t to be dissolved 

On the 29th of August commission was granted to Gardiner to give licenses under the 
The Consul- great seal to such grave, learned, and discreet persons, as he should think meet 
tations smong and able to preach God’s word All who were so licensed, were qualified to 
the Reformed preach m any cathedral or parochial church, to which he should think 1t con- 
oe venient to send them By this the reformers were not only out of hope to 
obtain any licenses, but lkewise saw a way laid down for sending such men as Gardiner 
pleased into all their pulpits, to infect their people Upon this they considered what to do 
If there had been only a particular interdiction of some private persons, the considerations of 
peace and order being of a more public nature than the consequence of any one man’s open 
preaching could be, they judged 1t was to be submitted to, but in such a case, when they 
saw this interdiction was general, and on design to stop their mouths till their enemies 
should seduce the people, they did not think they were bound 1n conscience to give obedience 
Many of them therefore continued to preach openly, others, mstead of preaching in 
churches, were contented to have only the prayors and other service there, but for 
mstructing their people, had private conferences with them The council heanng that their 
orders had been disobeyed by some in London, two 1n Coventry, and one in Amersham, they 
were sent for, and put in pmson And Coverdale bishop of Exeter, and Hooper of 
Gloucester, being cited to appear before the council, they came and presented themselves on 
the 29th and 30th of August, and on the Ist of September, [Iooper was sent to the Fleet, 
and Coverdale appointed to wait their pleasure 

At this time the popish party, growmg now insolent over England, began to be as 
forward in making changes before the laws warranted them, as those of the Reformation had 
been in king Edward's time, so that m many places they set up mmages, and the Latin 
service, with the old mtes again This was plainly agaist law, but the council had no 
mind to hinder it, but on the other hand encouraged 1t all they could Upon which judge 

The barba- Hales, who thought he mght with the more assurance speak his mind, having 
rous usage of appeared so steadily for the queen, did at the quarter sessions in Kent, give a 
Judge Holes charge to the justices to see to the execution of king Edward's laws, which were 
still in force and unrepealed Upon this he was, without any regard to his former zeal, put 
first into the King’s Bench , from thence he was removed to the Counter, and after that to the 
Fleet , where the good old man was so disordered with the cruelties that the warden told him 
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were contriving against all that would not change their religion*, that 1t turned his brain, so 
that he endeavoured to have killed himself with a penkmfe He was after that, upon his 
submission, set at liberty, but never came te himself again so he not being well looked to, 
drowned himself This, with the usage of the Suffolk men, was much censured, and from 
thence 1t was said, that no merits or services could secure any from the truelties of that 
religion And it appeared in another signal instance, how the actions of men were not so 
much considered as their religion The lord chief yustice Montague, who had very unwillingly 
drawn the letters patents for the lady Jane's succession, was turned out of his place, kept six 
weeks in prison, fined m a thousand pounds, and some lands that had been given him by 
king Edward were taken from him, though he had sent his son with twenty men to declare 
for the queen, and had a great family of seventeen children, six sons and eleven daughters 
whereas judge Bromley that had concurred in framing the letters patents without any 
reluctancy, was made lord chief justice thc true reason was, Bromley was a papist in his 
heart, and Montague was for tho Reformation 
In many other places where the people were popishly affected, they drove away their 
pastors. At Oxford, Peter Martyr was so ill used, that he was forced to fly for his safety 
Cranmer de- 0 Lambeth, where he could not look for any long protection, since Cranmer himeelf 
clared openly Was every day in expectation of being sent to prison He kept himself quict, 
=v aly the and was contriving how to give some public and noble testimonies to the doctrine 
7 that he had so long professed, and indeed had been the clucf promoter of in this 
church But his quiet behaviour was laid hold on by his enemies, and it was given out 
that he was resulved tu comply with everything the queen had a mind to So I find 
Bonner wrote to his friend Mr Lechmore on the 6th of September, m that letter 


Bonner’s I 
svlence. which 18 in the Collection “ He gives him notice that the day before he had 
Mee been restored to his bishopric, aud Ridley repulscd , for which he 1s very witty 


Ridloy had a steward for two manors of lis, whose name was Shupside, his 
brother-in-law , upon which he plays as 1f he had been sheep’s-head Ile orders Lechmore 
to look to lus estate, and he should take care at the next parliament that both the sheep’s- 
heads and the calves’-heads should be used as they deserved He adds that Cranmer, whom 
in scorn he calls Mr Cantcrbury, was become very humble, and ready to submit himself in 
all things, but that would not serve his turn and it was expected that hc should be sent 
to the Tower that very day” These reports being brought to Cranmer, some advised him 
to fly beyond seas he said he would not dissuade others from that course, now that they 
saw a persecution rising, but considerimy the station lic was m, and the hand he had 1n all 
the changes that were madc, he thought it so indecent a thing for him to fly, that no 
entreaties should ever persuade him to1t So he by Pcter Martyrs advice, drew 


Craumer’s 
Declarution up a writing, that I have put in the Collcction (in Latin, as 1t was at that time 
ete translated) The substance of 1t was to this effect, “that as the devil had at 
uni 


all times set on lus instruments by hes to defame the servants of God, so he wis 
now more than ordinanly busy For whcreas king Henry had begun the correcting of the 
abuses of the mass, which lus son had brought to a furthcr perfection , and so the Lord’s 
supper was restored to its first imstitution, and was celebrated according to the pattcrn of 
the primitive church, now the devil intending to bring the mass again into its room, as 
being hia own invention, had stirred up some to give out that 1t had been set up in 
Canterbury by his the said Cranmer’s order, and it was said that he had undertaken to sing 
mass to tie queen’s majesty, both at king Edward’s funeral, at Pauls, and other places , 
and though fur these twenty years he had despised all such vain and false reports as were spread 
of him, yet now he thought it not fit to le under such misreprescntations Therefore he 
protested to all the world, that the mass was not set up at Canterbury by his order, but 


& * Judge Tales changed his religion so Fox, vol im 

p 597 ‘‘ Judge Hales never fell into that inconvenience 
before he had consented to papistry * This, probably, 
was one great occasio:r of his melancholy So Fox, more 
expressly, in the first edition of his book, p 1116 ‘* He 
was cast forthwith into a great repentance of the deed, and 
into a terior of conscience? And Bradford [Lettus of 


the Martyrs, p %84] proposes lim as an example of one, 
“that was fearfully left of God to our admouttion ’— 
Anon Correcr The reason of the wounding himself 
was the trouble of mind that he felt for his comphance, 
upon bishop Day’s communication with him the day 
before —Srayrez’s Correct 
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that a fawning hypocritical monk (this was Thornton, suffragan of Dover), had done it 
without lus knowledge, and for what he waa said to have undertaken to the queen, her 
majesty ‘knew well how false that was, offermg, if he mght obtain her leave for 1t, to 
maintain, that everythmg in the communion service that was set out by their most imnocent 
and good king Edward, was according to Chnist’s institution, and the practice of the apostles, 
and the ancient church for many ages, to which the mass was contrary, being full of errors 
and abuses, and although Peter Martyr was by some called an ignorant man, he with him, 
or other four or five, such as he should choose, would be ready to defend not only their book 
of Common-prayer, and the other mtes of ther service, but the whole doctrine and order of 
religion, set forth by the late king, as more pure, and more agreeable to the word of God, 
than any sort of religion that had been in England for a thousand years before it , provided 
that all things should be judged by the Scriptures, and that the reasonings on both sides 
should be faithfully wmtten down ” 

This he had drawn, with a resolution to have made a pubhe use of it, but Scory, who 

Pubhshed had been bishop of Chichester, coming to him, he showed him the paper, and 
without lis bade him consider of 1 Scory :ndiscreetly gave copies of 1¢, and one of these 
knowledge was publicly read im Cheapside on the Sth of September So on the 8th of that 
month he was called before the Star Chamber, and asked whether he was the author of that 
seditious bill that was given out in his name, and 1f so, whether he was sorry for it He 
answered, that the bill was truly ns, but he was very sorry 1t had gone from him 1n such 
But owned by & Manner, for he had resolved to have enlarged it in many things, and to have 
him beforethe ordered 1t to be affixed to the doors of Paul’s, and of the other churches in 
Counal London, with his hand and seal to 1t He was at that time, contrary to all 
men’s expectation, dismissed Gardiner plamly saw he could not expect to succeed lim, 
and that the queen had designed that sce for cardinal Pole, 80 he resolved to protect and 
preserve Cranmer all he could Some moved that he should be only put from his bishopric, 
aud have a small pension assigned him, with a charge to keep within a confinement, and not 
to meddle with matters of rehgion He was generally beloved for the gentleness of his 
temper, so it was thought that proceeding severely with him might alienate some 
froin them, and embroil their affairs in the next parhament. Others objected, that if he, 
who had been the chiuf promoter of heresy, was used with such tenderness, 1t would 
cncourage the rest to be more obstinate. And the queen, who had forgot the services he did 
her in her father’s time, remembering rather that he had pronounced the sentence of divorce 
IIo and Lat- against her mother, was easily induced to proceed severely So on the 13th of 
mer sent to ~=September, both he and Latuncr were called before the council Latimer was 
the Tower that day committed, but Cranmer was respited till next day, and then he was 
sent to the Tower, both for matters of treason against the queen, and for dispersing of sedi- 
tious bills Tylor, of Hadlee, and several other preachers, were also put mm prison, and 
upon an information brought against Horn, dean of Durham, he was sent for 

The foreigners that were come over upon public faith and encouragement, were better 
The Foreign. used for Peter Martyr was preserved from the rage of his enemies, and suf- 
ers sent out fered to go beyond sea There was also an order sent to John a Lasco and his 
of England, congregation to be gone, ther church bemg taken from them, and their cor- 
poration dissolved And a hundred and seventy-five of them went away in two ships to Den- 
mark, on the 17th of September, with all ther preachers, except two, who were left to look 
to those few which staid behind, and being engaged im trade resolved to live in England, 
and follow their consciences in the matters of rchgion in private, with the assistance of those 
teachers But & Lasco, after a long and hard passage, arnving at Denmark, was as 1ll 
received there as if 1t had been a popish country, when they understood that he and his 
company were of the Helvetian confession so that, though 1 was December, and a very 
severe winter, they were required to be gone within two days, and could not obtain so much 
as liberty to leave their wives or cluldren belind them, till they could provide a place for 
them From thence they went, first to Lubeck, then to Wismar and Hamburgh, where 
they found the disputes about the manner of Christ's presence in the Sacrament had rawed 
such violent aniumosities, that after much barbarous usage, they were banished out of all those 
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towna, and could find no place to settle in till about the end of March, that they came to 
Friesland, where they were suffered to plant themselves 

Many 1a England, seemg the government was set on severe courses so early, did infer 
Many English that this would soon grow up to an extreme persecution, so that above a thou- 
fly beyond gand persons fled beyond seas most of them went in the company, and as the 
Bee servants of French protestants, who having come over in king Edward's time, 
were now required, as the Germans had been, to return into ther own country The 
council understanding this, took care that no Enghshman should escape out of their hands , 
and therefore sent an order to the ports, that none should be suffered to go over as French- 
men, but those who brought certificates from the French ambassador Among those that 
had got over, some eminent divines went, who, either having no cures, or being turned 
out of their benefices, were not under such ties to any flock, so that they judged themselves 
disengaged, and therefore did not, as hirelings, leave their flock to the persecution then 
imminent, but rather went to look after those who had now left England The chief of 
these that went at first were Cox, Sands, Grindal, and Horn Cox was, without any good 
colour, turned out both of his deanery of Chnst Church and his prebendary at Westminster 
He was put mto the Marshalsea, but on the 19th of August was discharged Sands was 
turned out for his sermon before the duke of Northumberland at Cambmdge on what 
account Grindal was turned out I know not, Horn, soon after he got beyond sea, printed 
an apology for his leaving his country he tclls that he heard there was some crimes against 
the state objected to him, winch made him come up from Durham to clear himself, 1t was 
said that three letters had been written to him in the queen’s name, requiring him to come 
up, and intimating that they were resolved to charge him with contempt, and other points 
of state He protests that he had never received but one, which was given him on the road , 
but secing how he was hike to be used, he withdrew out of England upon which he takes 
occasion in that discourse to vindicate the preachers in king Edward’s time, agamst whom 
it was now objected, that they had neglected fasting and prayer, and had allowed the people 
all sorts of hberty this he said was so false, that the ruling men in that time were much 
offended at the great freedom which the preachers then took, so that many of them would 
hear no more sermons, and he says for himself, that though Tonstall was now his great 
enemy, he had refused to accept of Ins bishopne, and was 11l-used and threatened for denying 
to take it 

All these things tended much to inflame the people Therefore great care was taken, 

The Quocn HF8t, to oblige all those noblemen who had asusted the queen at her coming to 
rewards those the crown, since a grateful acknowledgment of past services 1s the greatest 
who had encouragement, both to the same persons to renew them, and to others to under- 
served ber == take the like upon new occasions The earl of Arundel was made lord steward, 
sir Edward Hastings was made master of the horse, and afterwards lord Hastings, ar 
John Gage, lord chamberlain , sr John Wilhams, who had proclaimed the queen in Oxford- 
shire, was made lord Wilhams, and sr Henry Jerningham, that first gathered the men of 
Norfolk about her, was made captain of her guard but Ratcliff, earl of Sussex, had done 
the most considerable service of them all, for to him she had given the chief command of 
her army, and he had managed it with that prudence, that others were thereby encouraged 
tc come im to her assistance, so an unusual honour was contrived for him, that he mght 
cover his head in her presence which passed under the great seal the 2nd of October, he 
being th: only peer of England on whom this honour was ever conferred, as far as I know * 
The hke was granted to the lord Courcy, baron of Kingsale in Ireland, whose postenty 
The Queen 1s CMJOY 1t to this day but I am not so well informed of that family as to know 
crowned, y which of our kings 1¢ was first granted The queen having summoned a 
and dis- parhament to the 5th of October, was crowned on the Jst of that month by 
cl ell Gardiner, who with ten other bishops, all in the mutres, copes, and crosiers, 

performed that ceremony with great solemmty , Day preaching the coronation 


*Dr Fuller assures us, in his Church History, book 1x commoner, giving him leave to put on his cap in the pre 
R 167, that he had seen a chartcr granted by kmg Henry sence of the king and his heirs, and not to put it off but 

TIX. the 16th of July, in the eighteenth of his reign, for his own ease and pleasure —-Grancer’s Correct 
and confirmed by act of parliament, to Francis Brown, a 
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sermon, who, it seems, was accounted the best preacher among them, since he was ordered: 
to preach both at the late king’s funeral, and now again at the coronation 

But Gardiner had prepared a largess of an extraordinary nature for the queen to die- 
tribute that day among her people, besides her general pardon , he caused a proclamation 
to be published, which did set forth, “ That whereas the good subyects of England had 
always exhibited aid to their princes when the good of the public and honour of the realm 
required 1t, and though the queen, since her coming to the crown, found the treasury was 
marvellously exhausted by the evil government of late years, especially since the duke of 
Northumberland bare rule, though she found herself charged with divers great sums of her 
father and brother’s debts, which for her own honour and the honour of the realm she 
determined to pay in times convement and reasonable, yet having a special regard to the 
welfare of her subjects, and accounting thei loving hearts and prosperity the cluefest 
treasure which she desired, next to the favour and grace of God, therefore, since in her 
brother's last parliament, two-tenths, two-fifteenths, and a subsidy both out of lands and goods, 
were given to him for paying his debts, which were now due to her, she of her great 
clemency did fully pardon and discharge these subsidies, trusting her said good subjects 
will have loving consideration thereof for their parts, whom she heartily requires to bend 
themselves wholly to God, to serve him sincerely, and with continual prayer, for the honour 
and advancement of the queen and the commonwealth ” 

And thus matters were prepared for the parliament, which was opened the 5th of 
ace October In the wnt of summons, and all other writs, the queen retained still 
summoned the title of Supreme Head Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, and Iarley, bishop of 

Hereford, came thither, resolving to justify their doctrme Most of the other 
reformed bishops were now in prison for besides those formerly mentioned, on the 4th of 
October the archbishop of York was put in the Tower, no cause being given, but heinous 
offences only named in general When the mass began, it 18 said that those two bishops 

fiakcorae: withdrew, and were upon that never suffered to come to their places again But 
lently thrust one Hales, the clerk of the council in queen Elizabeth's time, reports this other- 
outfor not wise, and more probably, that bishop ‘laylor took his place in his robes, but 
ir refusing to give any reverence to the mass, was violently thrust out of the house 

He says nothing of Harley, so1t 1s probable that he followed the other The 
same writer also informs us, that mm many places of the country, mcn were choscn by force 

Great disor- and threats , n other places those employed by the court did by violence hinder 
der in Elec- the commons from coming to choose, 1n many places false returns were made, 
se and that some were violently turned out of the house of commons upon which 
reasons he concludes that 1t was no parliament, since it was under a force, and so might be 
annulled, as the parliament held at Coventry m the thirty-eighth year of king Henry the 
Sixth was, upon evidence of the like force, declared afterwards to be no parhament The 
Journals of the house of lords in this parhament are lost, so there 1s no hight to be had 
of ther proceedings, but from the imperfect Journals of the house of commons 

On the second day of the session, one moved in the house of commons for a review of 
king Edward's laws But that being a while argued, was at this time laid aside, and 
the bill for tonnage and poundage was put in Then followed a debate upon Dr 
Nowell’s bemg returned from Loo m Cornwall, whether he bemg a prebendary of West- 
minster could sit in that house? and the committee bemg appointed to search for precedents, 
it was reported, that he being represented in the convocation-house, could not be a member 
of that house, so he was cast out * The bill of tonnage and poundage was sent up to the 
lords, who sent 1t down to the commons to be reformed m two provisoes that were not 
according to former precedents How far this was contrary to the nghts of the commons, 
who now say that the lords cannot alter a bill of money, I am not able to determme The 

An Act for O2ly public bill that passed in this short session was for a declaration of treasons 
mederating and felomes by which st was ordamed that nothing should be judged treason 
at severe but what was within the statute of treasons in the twenty-fifth of Edward the 

sa Third, and nothing should be so judged felony that was not so before the first 


* Yet Tregonnel, a prebendary of Westminster, sat in the house in the second sessions of this parliament — 
Sraver’s Correct 
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year of king Heary the Eighth, excepting from any benefit of this act all such as had been 
in prison for treason, petty-treason, or misprision of treason such were also excepted who 
stood attamted or imprisoned the last day of September, who were also excepted out of the 
queen's pardon at her coronation Two private bills also passed , the one for the restoring 
of the wife of the late marquis of Exeter, who had been attamted in the thirty-second year 
of king Henry’s reign, and the other for her son Edward Courtney, earl of Devonsmre 
And so the parliament was prorogued from the 2]st to the 24th of October, that there 
might be a session of parhament consisting only of acts of mercy, though this repeal of 
additional treasons and felonies was not more than what had passed in the beginning of 
king Edward's reign, without the clog of so severe a proviso, by which many were cut off 
from the favour designed by 1t 

Some have thought, that since treasons had been reduced by the second act of Edward VI 
to the standard of the 25th of Edward III , that therefore there was somewhat clsc designed 
by this act than barely the repealing some late severe acts, wluch being done, the lst of 
Edward VI needed not be now repealed, if 1¢ imported no more And since this act, as it 
1s worded, mentions, or rather excepts, those treasons that are declared and expressed in the 
25th of Edward IIT , they have inferred that the power of parliaments, declaring of treasons 
ex post facto, which was reserved by that statute, 1s hcreby taken away, and that nothing 1s 
now to be held treason but what 1s enumerated in that statute Yet this 18 still hable to 
debate, since the one may be thought to be declared and expressed in general words, as well 
as the other specialties are in more particular words, and 18 also still m force So nothing 
seems comprehended within this repeal but the acts passed in king Edward's reign, declaring 
other crimes to be treason some are added in the same act, and others m that of the 3rd and 
4th of Ins reign, chap 5 Nor 18 2t hkely, that sf the parhament had intended to have 
delivered the subjects from the apprehensions of all acts of attamder upon a declaration of 
new treasons, they ‘vould not have expressed 1t more plainly , since 1t must have been very 
grateful to the nation, which had groaned heavily under arbitrary attainders of late 
years 

When the parhament met again, the first bill the commons entered on was that of tonnage 
pheiaaieibes and poundage, which they passed in two days Then was the bill about kin 
of Queen K, Henry’s marmage with the queen’s mother sent down on the 26th by the lords, 
therne to and the commons passed it on the 28th, so strangely was the stream turned, 
King Hemy that a divorce, that had been for seven years much desired by the nation, was 
vonfirmed = now repealed upon fewer days’ consultation In the preamble it was said, 
“ That truth, how much soever obscured and borne down, will in the end break out, and 
that therefore they declared that king Henry VIII, bemg lawfully marned to queen 
Kathenne by the consent of both their parents, and the advice of the wisest men in the 
realm, and of the best and notablest men for learning m Christendom, did continue that 
state twenty years, in which God blessed them with her majesty and other issue, and 2 
course of great happiness, but then a very few malicious persons did endeavour to break 
that happy agreement between them, and studied to possess the king with a scruple in his 
conscience about it, and to support that, caused the seals of some universities to be got 
against it, a few persons being corrupted with money for that end They had also, by sinis- 
trous ways and secret threatenings, procured the seals of the universities of this kingdom , 
and finally, Thomas Cranmer did most ungodhily and against law judge thc divorce upon lus 
own unadvised understanding of the Scriptures, upon the testimonies of the universities, and 
some bare and most untrue conjectures, and that was afterwards confirmed by two acts of 
parliament, in which was contained the illegitimacy of her majesty but that marriage not 
being prohibited by the law of God, and lawfully made, could not be so broken , since what 
God hath jomed together no man could put asunder all which they considering, together 
with the many miseries that had fallen on the kingdom since that time, which they did 
esteem plagues sent from God for it, therefore they declare that sentence given by Cranmer 
to be unlawful, and of no force from the beginning and do also repeal the acts of par- 
hament that had confirmed 1t ” 

By this act, Gardiner had performed his promise to the queen, of getting her ilegitima- 
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tion taken off without any relation to the pope's authority. But in the drawing of st, he 
Which was showed that he was past all shame ; when he could frame such an act of a business 
much censur. which himeelf had so violently and servilely promoted The falsehood of that 
ed pretence of corrupting universities has been shown in the former volume but it 
was all they had now to say The laying 1¢ all upon Cranmer was as high a pitch of malice 
and impudence as could be devised for as Gardiner had been setting 1t on long before 
Cranmer was known to king Henry, so he had been jomned with him in the commission, and 
had given his assent to the sentence which Cranmer gave Nor was the divorce grounded 
merely upon Cranmer’s understanding of the Scriptures, but upon the fullest and most 
studied arguments that had perhaps been in any age brought together in one particular case 
and both houses of convocation had condemned the marriage before his sentence, but 
because in the right of his see he was legate to the pope, therefore, to make the sentence 
stronger, 1t went only in his name, though he had but a small share in 1t compared to what 
Gardiner had 

By this act, there was also a second ilegitimation brought on the lady Ehzabeth, to whom 
The Queen hitherto the queen had been very kind, using her on all occasions with the ten- 
carmes it se. aerness of a sister, but from this time forwards she handled her more severely 
verels to the It was perhaps occasioned by this act, since before they stood both equally 
Lady Elizo- legitimated , but now the act that legitimated the queen making her most 
aah certainly a bastard in law, the queen might thmk 1t now too much to use her as 
she had done formerly Others suggest a more secret reason of this distaste The new earl 
of Devonshire was much in the queen’s favour, so that 1t was thought she had some inclina- 
tions to marry him, but he, either not presuming so high, or really having an aversion to 
her, and an inclination to her sister, who, of that moderate share of beauty that was between 
them, had much tho better of her, and was nineteen years younger, made his addresses with 
more than ordinary concern to the lady Elizabeth, and this did bring them both 1m trouble, 
as shall be afterwards shown 

The next bill that was sent from the lords to the commons was for the repealing king 
The Laws  ©dward’s laws about religion It was sent down on the 3lst of October, and 
made by King argued six days in the house of commons, but im the end 1t was carried, and 
Edward re- gent back to the lords The preamble of 1t sets forth the great disorders that had 
pesies fallen out in the nation by the changes that had been made im religion from that 
which their forefathers had left them by the authorty of the catholic church thereupon all 
the laws that had been made in king Edward's time about religion were now repealed , and 
it was enacted, that from the 20th of December next there should be no other form of divine 
service but what had been used 1n the last year of king Henry VIII, leaving 1t free to all 
till that day, to use either the books appointed by king Edward, or the old ones, at their 
pleasure 

Another act was passed, which the commons sent up to the lords, agaist all those who 

An Act by any overt act should molest or disquiet any preacher because of his office, or 

against the for any sermon that he mht have preached , or should any way disturb them 
affronting = when they were in any part of the divine offices, that either had been 1n the last 
akin year of king Henry, or should be afterwards set forth by the queen, or should 
break or abuse the holy sacrament, or break altars, crucifixes, or crosses those that did any 
of these things should be presented to the justices of peace, and be by them put in prison, 
where they should lie three months, or till they were penitent for their offences , and if any 
rescued them, they should be hable to ‘the same pumshment But to this a proviso was 
added by the lords, that this act should no way derogate from the authonty of the ecclesias- 
tical laws and courts, who might likewise proceed upon such offences and a certificate from 
the ordinaries, that such offenders were punished by them, being brought to the justices of 
peace, they were to proceed no further or if the justices made a certificate that they had 
punished them according to law, the ordinary might not punish them asecond time But 
the commons were now so heated, that they sent up another bill to the lords agaist those 
who came not to church, nor to sacraments, after the old service should be again set up, the 
inflicting of the pumishments in these cases being left to the ecclesiastical courts This fell 
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in the house of lords, not eo much from any opposition that was made, as that they were 
afraid of alarming the nation too much by many severe laws at once. 

Another law was made for secunng the public peace agamst unlawful and rebelhous 
assemblies. that 1f any, to the number of twelve or above, should micet to alter 
Actaguast anything of religion established by law, and bemg required by any, having the 
unlewfal queen's authority, to disperse themselves, should continue after that an hour 
Assembliet. together, ut should be felony or if that number met to break hedges or parks, 
to destroy deer or fish, &c , and did not disperse upon proclamation, 1t should be felony or 
if any, by ringing of bells, drums, or firmg of beacons, gathered the people together, and did 
the things before mentioned, 1t was felony 1f the wives or servants of persons so gathered, 
carried meat, money, or weapons to them, 1t should be felony: and 1f any above the number 
of two, and within twelve, should meet for these ends, they should suffer a year’s 1mprison- 
ment, empowering the sherfis or justices to gather the country for the resistance of persons 
so offending, with penalties on all, between eighteen and sixty, that, beng required to come 
out against them, should refuse to do 1t When this act was known, the people then saw 
clearly how they had been deceived by the former act, that seemed so favourable, repealing 
all acts of new treasons and felomes, since there was so soon after 1t an act passed that 
renewed one of the severest laws of the last reign, in which so many things that might flow 
from sudden heats were made felomes, and a great many new and severe provisoes were 
added to 1t + The queen’s discharge of the subsidy was confirmed by another act. 

There followed two private acts, which occasioned more debate than the public ones had 
The Maraus 20% The one was, the repeal of the act that had confirmed the marquis of 
of Northatnp- Northampton s marriage 1t was much argued in the house of commons, and on 
ton’s second =the 28th of November 1t was agreed to It contains, that the act of confirmmg 
ee 18 the divorce and the second marnage was procured more upon untrue surmuses 
annulled. and private respects than for any pubhe good and increase of virtue , and that 
if was an cncouragement for sensual persons to practise by false allegations that they mght 
be separated from ther wives, rather than a precedent to mduce people to hve with ther 
wives in 2 godly sort* thereupon the act was repealed, and declared void and of no effect 
In this, 1t seems, the arguments that were against 1t n the house of commons had so mode- 
rated the style of 1¢, that 1 was not repealed as an act sinful in itself, but 1t was only declared 
that in that particular case the divorce was unlawfully made for 1t 18 reasonable to believe 
that the bishops had put in the first draught of the bill a simple repeal of 1t, and of all such 
divorces, founded on the indissolubleness of the marmaye bond 

The other act was about the duke of Norfolk, for declaring Ins attainder void The 
AndtheDuke patentecs that had purchased some parts of his estate from the crown, desired to 
of Noifolk’s be heard to plead against 1t but the session of the parhament bemg near at an 
Attamder = end, the duke came down himself to the house of commons on the 4th of 
December, and desired them earnestly to pass lus bill, and sad that the difference between 
lum and the patentees was referred to arbiters, and if they could not agree 1t, he would refer 
it to the queen It was long argued after that, but un the end 1t was agreed to It sets 
forth, that the act by which he was attainted had no special matter in it, but only treasons 
m general, and a pretence that out of the parliament's care for the king, and hus son the 
prince, 1 was necessary to attamt him that the reasons they pretended, were his using 
coats-of-arma, which he and his ancestors had and might lawfully use It further says, that 
the king died the next mght after the commission was given for passing the bill, and that 
ut did not appear that the king had given his assent to1t That the commission was not 
signed by the king’s hand, but only by his stamp, and that was put to the nether end, and 
not to the upper part of the bill, which showed 1t was done in disorder , and that 1t did not 
appear that those commissioned for 1t had given the royal assent to 1t. Upon which const- 
derations that pretended act 1s declared void and null by the common laws of the land 
And it 18 further declared, that the law was, and ever hath been, that the royal assent should 
be given either by the kmg being present, or, in his absence, by a commussion under the 
great seal, signed with his hand, and publicly notified to the lords and commons 

The last act of wlach I shall give an account, was the confirmation of the attainders that 
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had been made On the 18th of November, archbishop Cranmer, the lord Guilford Dadley, 
Cranmer and and the lady Jane his wife, with two other sons of the duke of Northumberland, 
others at- (which were all, except the lord Robert, who was reserved for greater 
tainted fortunes,) were brought to their trial These all confessed their indictments, 
Only Cranmer appealed to those that yudged him, how unwillingly he had consented to the 
exclusion of the queen, that he had not done it, till those whose profession it was to know 
the law had signed 1 upon which he submitted himself to the queen’s mercy But they 
were all attainted of Ingh treason, for levying war agamst the queen, and conspiring to set 
up another in her room So these judgments, with those that had passed before, were now 
confirmed by act of parhament 
And now Cranmer was legally divested of lus archbishopric, which was hereupon vord in 
But theSec of 22> Smnce a man that 1s attainted can have no right to any church benefice, hs 
Canterbury is life was also at the queen’s mercy But 1t being now designed to restore the 
not declared ecclesiastical exemption and digmty to what it had been anciently, 1t was 
rae resolved, that he should be still esteemed archbishop, tall he were solemnly 
degraded according to the canon law The queen was also inclined to give him hus life at 
this time, reckoning, that thereby she was acquitted of all the obligations she had to him , 
and was resolved to have him proceeded agaist for heresy, that so 1t might appear she did 
not act out of revenge, or on any personal account So all that followed on this against 
Cranmer, was a sequestration of all the fruits of Ins archbishopric, himsclf was still kept 
im prison nor were the other prisoners proceeded against at this time The queen was 
desirous to seem willing to pardon injuries done against herself, but was so heatcd im the 
matters of religion, that she was always mexorable on that head 
Having given this account of public transactions, I must relate next what were more 
secretly carried on, but breaking out at this time, occasioned the sudden dissolution of the 
parliament 
Cardinal Dandino, that was then the pope's legate at the emperor's court, sent over Com- 
Ti mendone (afterwards a cardinal) to bnng him a certain account of the queen’s 
16 Queon 
treats about 2 Itentions concerming religion, he gave him m charge, to endeavour to speak 
Reconcilia- with her m private, and to persuade her to reconcile her kingdom to the apo- 
jes stolic sce This was to be managed with great sccrecy, for they did not know 
whom to trust in so rmportant a negotiation it seems, they neither confided m 
Gardiner, nor in any of the other bishops Commendonc, being thus mstructed, went to 
Newport, where he gave himself out to be the nephew of a merchant that was lately dead 
at London, and hired two servants to whom he was unknown, and so hic came over unsus- 
pected to London There he was so much a stranger, that he did not know to whom he 
should address himself By accident he met with one Lee, a servant of the queen’s, that 
had fled beyond sea during the former reign, and had been then known to him, so he 
trusted him with the secret of his busincss in England He procured him a secret audience 
of the queen, in which she freely owned to him her resolution of reconciling her kingdom to 
the see of Rome, and so of bringing all things back to the state in which they had 
been before the breach made by her father but she said it was absolutely necessary to 
manage that design with great prudence and sccrecy, lest in that confusion of affairs, the 
discovery of 1$ might much disturb her government, and obstruct her design She wnt by 
him to the pope, giving him assurance of her filial obedience, and so sent Commendone to 
Rome She also writ by him to cardinal Pole, and ordered Commendone to move the pope, that 
he might be sent over with a legatine power Yet he that writ that cardinal’s hfe msinuates, 
that the queen had another design in desiring that Pole mght be sent over, for she asked 
him, whether the pope might not dispense with the cardinal to marry, since he was only in 
deacon’s orders? Before Commendone left England, he saw the duke of Northumberland 
executed, and soon after he made all the haste that was possible to carry those acceptable 
tidings to Rome, and by his dextenty in this negotiation, he laid the foundation of those 
great fortunes, to which he was afterwards advanced There was no small joy in the con- 
sistory when the pope and the cardmals understood that a kingdom from which they had 
drawn so much wealth in former times was now to become again tributary to them So 
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there was a public rejoicing for three days, in which the pope said mass himself, and distri- 
buted his ordinary largess of indulgences, of which he was the more bountiful, because he 
hoped they should come in credit again, and be purchased at the rates at which they had 
been formerly sold Yet in the consistory, Commendone did not positively say he was sent 
by the queen, that bemg only communicated to the pope all he told the cardinals was, 
that he understood from very good hands, that the queen was very well disposed to that see, 
and that she desired that a legate might be sent over with full powers Many of the car- 
dinals thought this was too bare a message, and that 1t was below the papal digmity to send 
a legate till the pope was carnestly desired to do it, by an express message, and an embassy 
sont by the queen But 1t was said, that Commendone had said nothing but by the queens 
express orders, who was yet in so unsettled a condition, that till she held a session of par- 
hament, it might much endanger her to appear openly in such a matter they were to 
remember how England had been lost by too much stiffness formerly, and thcy were to 
imitate the shepherd in the parable, who left his ninety-nine sheep to seek the one that was 
strayed So it was granted, that Pole should go legate with a full power But Gardiner 
coming to know this, sent to the emperor to stop his journey, assuring him that things 
But stopped Were going well on, and that Ins coming over would spoil all At this time the 
inhis Journey emperor began to think of marrying his son Philip to the queen, who, though she 
by the Em- wag above nine ycars elder than he, yet being but thirty-seven years old, was not 
yer out of hopes of having children The emperor saw, that if England were united to 
the Spamsh crown, 1t would raise that monarchy to a great heaght , they should have all the 
trade of the world in their hands, and so inclose France, that 1t seemed as probable a step to 
the universal monarchy, as that he had lately lost in Germany When thismatch was first pro- 
posed I do not know, but I have read some parts of a Ictter concerning it (for it 18 not alk 
lemble) which was written by the queen of Hungary, and signed by the emp: ror in the begin- 
ning of November this, though it was not the first proposition, yct seems to have followed soon 
after it |The queen entertained the motion easily, not trusting to the affections of her people, 
nor thinking 1t possible to have the papal authority sct up, nor the church-lands restored, 
without a foreign force to assist her It1s said, and I have shown some ground to believe, that 
she had some inclinations to cardinal Pole, and that the emperor fearing that might be an 
hindrance to his dengn, therefore the cardinal’s conung over was stopped tall the queen was 
married to lis son Philip But of this I find no certain footsteps On the contrary, Gar- 
diner, whose cye was chiefly upon the archhshopnc of Canterbury, would rather have 
promoted Pole’s pretensions to the queen , since her marrying a sulbycct, and not a stranger, 
would have made the government much easier, and more acceptable to the people, and 1t 
would have been the best thing he could do for himself, 1f he could have persuaded her to 
marry him, who alone was hke to stand between him and that dignity 

The true account of 1t1s the emperor pressed her, first to settle the state and consum- 
mate her marnage, and that would more easly make way for what was to follow for 
Gardiner had assured him, the bringing in of the papal power, and making up the marnage 
both at once, would be things of such all digestion, that 1t would not be easy to carry them 
together, and therefore 1t was necessary to let a considerable interval go between This 
being resolved on, 1t was apparent the marriage ought to go first, as that which would give 
them more strength to conclude the other And this was the true reason of stopping cardinal 
Pole at Dilling* , which the emperor at first did by lus own authority, but afterwards got 

The Quecn the queen to send one to him to the same purpose She sent Goldwell (after- 
eentoneto wards bishop of St Asaph) to him with the two acts that were passed, for the 
au Justifying of her mother’s marriage, and for bringing all things back to the state 
in which they were at her father’s death Thereby she let him see, that she was going 
forward in the busmess for which he was sent, but withal she told him, that the commons, 
in passin; those acts, had expressed great aversion to the taking of the supremacy from the 
crown, or the restoring of the pope’s power, and that they were much alarmed to hear he 


* Cardinal Pole was stopped in his journey by Men- to Dilling, a town on the Danube belonging to the car- 
doza, sent post to him from the emperor, desiring him dinal of Augsburg —Staven’s Correct 
not to proceed in lus journey, upon whib he went back 
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was coming over legate, and it prejudiced her affairs, that the message she had sent by 
Commendone had been pubhshed in the consistory Therefore she desred him to keep 
out of England tall he were further advertised But to let him see how much she depended 
on his counsels, she demred he would send her a het of such persons as should be made 
bishops, for many were now to be turned out To this (besides the answer which he might 
have writ to herself, that I have not seen), he wnt a copious answer im a tedious paper of 
instructions, which he gave to Goldwell, the conclusion of winch, summing up 
eg his whole mmd fully enough, I thought sufficient to put into the Collection, for 
the instructions are extreme long, and very full of words to httle purpose They 
seem to be of his own hand-writing, but of that I am not woll assured, having seen nothing 
else of his hand, cxcept his subscription. 
The substance of 1t was this ‘‘ He rejoiced much at the two acts that were passed, but 
The Advice yet he censures them both, because he observed some defects in them 3n the act 
he sent tothe for confirmmg her mother’s marnage, he found fault that thero was no mention 
Quoon. made of the pope's bulls, by the authority of which only it could be a lawful 
marriage In the other, he did not hko 1t, that the worslup of God, and the sacraments, 
were to be as they were in the end of her father’s reign , for then the people were yet in a 
state of schism, and schismatics have no nght to the sacraments, the pope's mterdict still 
lay on the nation, and till that were taken off, none could without sin either admimster or 
receive them He told her that Commendone had said nothing im her name to the con- 
sistory, but had spoken to them only on the reports which he said he had heard of her from 
good hands, and it was necessary to say somewhat, in order to the sending a legate that 
many in the consistory had opposed the sending of him, because there wag no express desire 
sent about it, but 1 was carried, that he should come over with very full graces, and power 
to reconcile the kingdom on very easy terms He also told her, ho was afraid that when the 
pope and cardinals should hear that he was stopped, they would repent their bemgmity, and 
take this as an affront, and recall hun and ls powers, and send another that would not be 
so tender of the nation, or bring with hnm such full powers that to prevent this, he had 
sent one to the pope and cardinals, to mitigate their displeasure, by letting them know, he 
was only stopped for a hittle wile, fill the act of attamder that stood agamst him was 
repealed , and to make a show of going forward, ho had sent Ins household stuff to Flanders, 
but would stay where he was till he had further orders Me smd he knew tlus flowed 
chiefly from the emperor, who was for using such political courses as himself had followed 
in the business of the Interim, and was earnest to have tho state settled before she meddled 
with religon he had spoke with his confessor about it, and had convinced him of the 
impiety of such courses, and sent him to work on him Ho also told the queen, he was 
afraid carnal policy might govern her too much, and that she might thereby fall from her 
eimphecty m Chnst im which she had hitherto hved He encouraged her therefore to 
put on a spirit of wisdom and courage, and to trust im God who had preserved her so long, 
and had settled her on the throne m so unlooked-for a manner He desired she would show 
as much courage in rejecting the supremacy, as her father had done in acquimng 1t_ = He 
confessed he knew none im either house of parliament fit to propose that matter tho 
spinitualty had all complied so far, had written and declared for 1t so much, that 1t could 
not flow from them decently , and the temporalty bemg possessed of the church lands, would 
not willingly move it, therefore he thought 1+ best for herself to go to tho parliament, 
having beforehand acquamted some few both of the spiritualty and temporalty with her 
design , and that she should tell both houses, she was touched im her conscience, that she 
and her people were m a schism from the catholic church and the apostolic see, and that 
therefore she had desired a legate to come over to treat about it, and should thereupon 
propose that the attamder might be taken off from him, that he mht be capable to come 
on that message And he protested, that he had never acted against the king or kingdom, 
but only with design to reduce them to the unity of the church, neither before nor after 
the attainder and whoreas some might apprehend a thraldom from the papacy, she might 
give them assurance that they should sce all things so well secured, that there should no 
danger come to the nation from it, aud he assured them that he, for his part, should take as 
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much care of shat aa any of all the temporality could desire.” What recommendations he sent 
for the sees thaé-were to be declared vacant, I do not know. 

When thie dispatch of his was brought into England, Gardiner, by tho asmetance of the 

But Gent. eMPeTor, convinced the queen that his method was unpracticable, and that the 
net'sMetheds marriage must be first dispatched and now Gardmer and he did declare open 
are preferred enmity to one another Gardmer thought him a weak man, that might have 
“— some speculative knowledge of abstracted ideas, but understood not the world, 
nor the genius of the Enghsh nation Pole, on the other hand, thought him a false man, 
that made conscience of nothing, and was better at mtmgues and dissumulation than the 
government of the church But the emperor saw Gardmer had so prudently managed this 
parliament, that ho concluded his measures were rather to be followed than the cardinal’s. 

In the house of commons 1t was given out, that 1t was necessary to gain the queon to the 
interest of the nation, and to turn her from foreign councils and aid, by being easy to hor in 
the matter of religion, and thereforo they were ready both to repeal the divorce, and king 
The Houseof /AWward’s laws But when they saw the desgn of the marnage, and umtmng 
Commonsdis- With Rome, was still carmed on, they were all much alarmed, so they sent 
ploased with their speaker and twenty of their houso with him, with an earnest and humble 
ide ddea address to her, not to marry a stranger Tins had so inflamed the house, that 
with Span the court saw more could not be expected from them, unless they were satisfied 

The Parla in that pomt Soon the 6th of December the parhament was dissolved Upon 
ie f 8 dis thot Gardiner sent to the emperor, to let him know that the marnage was like 

to mect with such opposition, that unless extraordinary conditions were offered, 

which all should see were much to the advantage of the English crown, it could not be 
carried without a general rebellion He also assured him, that if great sums of money were 
not sent over to gratify the chief nobility and leading men in the country, both for obhging 
them to his interest, and enabling them to carry elections for the next parhament, the 
opposition would be such, that the queen must lay down all thoughts of marrying his son 
Upon this, the emperor and his son resolved to offer what conditions the English would 
demand for Philp reckoned, 1f he once had the crown on his head, 1t would be easy for 
him, with the assistance which is sther dominions might give him, to make all these sigmfy 
hittle And for money the emperor borrowed 1,200,000 crowns (which m Enghsh money 
was 400,000/ , for the crown was then a noble), and promised to send 1t over to be distributed 

1,200,000 a8 Gardiner and hus ambassadors should think fit, but made his son bind himeelf 
Crowns ant to repay him that sum, when he had once attamed the crown of England And 
eee this the emperor made so httle a secret, that when, a year after, some towns in 
ae ofthe Germany, that had lent a part of this money, desired to be repaid, he answered 
Nation to the them, that he had lent hs son 1,200,000 crowns to marry him to the queen of 
Marriage = England, and had yet recerved of hm only 300,000 crowns, but he had good 
security for the rest, and the merchants were bound to pay him 100,000 hb sterling, and 
therefore he demanded a little more time of them ll this was printed soon after at 
Strasburgh by the English there, m a book which they sent over to England, in which, 
both the address made by the commons im parliament, and this answer of the emperor's to 
the towns, 1s mentioned And that whole discourse (which 1s in the form of an address to 
the queen, the nobility, and the commons) 1s written with such gravity and simplicity of 
style, that as 1t 1s by much the best I have seen of this time, so in these public transactions 
there 1s bo reason to think if untrue For the things which 1¢ relates are credible of them- 
selves, and though the sum there mentioned was very great, yet he that considers that 
England was to be bought with at, will not thmk it an extraordinary price In that 
discourse, 1 18 further said, that as Gardiner corrupted many by bribes, so in the court of 
chancery, common justice was denied to all but those who came into these designs 

Having thus given an account of what was done in the parliament, I shall next show how 
The Proceed. the convocation proceeded Bonner being to preside in it, as being the first 
ings of the bishop of the province of Canterbury, appointed John Harpsfield his chaplain to 
Convocation preach , who took his text out of the 20th of the Acts, verse 20, “Feed the flock ’ 
He ran out in his bidding prayers most profusely on the queen’s praises, comparing her to 
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Deborah and Esther, Judith, Mary the meter of Maftha, and the Virgin Mary, with all the 
servilest flatteres he could invent , next he bid them pray for the lady Ehzabeth ; but when 
le came to mention the clergy, he enlarged on the praises of Bonner, Gardiner, Tonstall, 
Heath, and Day so grossly, that 1t seems the strains of flattermg churchmen at that time 
were very coarso, and he ran out so copiously m them, as if he had been to deliver a 
panegynic, and not to bid the beads In his sermon he inveighed against the late preachers 
for not observing fasts, nor keeping Lent, and for their marriages, which he severely con- 
demned 

Weston, dean of Westminster, was presented prolocutor by the lower house, and approved 
Disputes con- Of by Bonner Whether any of the bishops that had been made in king 
cerning the Edward's time sat among them, I do not know [But in the lower house there 
Sucrament, was great opposition made There had been care taken that there should be 
none returned to the convocation, but such as would comply in all points But yet there 
came six non-comphers, who bemg deans or archdeacons, had a right to sit in the con- 
vocation These were Philpot archdeacon of Winchester, Plulips dean of Rochester, Haddon 
dean of Exeter, Cheyney archdeacon of Hereford, Ailmer archdeacon of Stow, and Youn 
chanter of St David’s Weston the prolocutor proposed to them, on the 18th of October, 
that there had been a catechism printed in the last year of king Edward's reign in the name 
of that synod, and as he understood it was done without their consents, which was a 
pestiferous book, and full of heresies, there was hkewise a very abominable book of 
Common-prayer set out, 1t was therefore the queen’s pleasure that they should prcpare such 
laws about religion, as she would ratify with her parhament So he proposed that they 
should begin with condemning those books, particularly the articles in them contrary to the 
sacrament of the altar, and he gave out two questions about 1t whether in the sacrament, 
upon the sanctification of the bread and wine, all their substance did not vamsh, bemg 
changed into the body and blood of Christ ? and whether the natural body of Chnst was not 
corporally present 1n the eucharist, either by the transubstantiation of the elements into his 
body and blood, or by the conjunction of concormtance, as some expressed 1t? The house 
was adjourned till the 20th, on which day every man was appointed to give m his auswer to 
these questions All answered and subscmbed im the affirmative, except the six before 
mentioned Plnipot said, whereas 1t was given out that the catechism was not approved by 
the convocation, though 1t was printed in their name, 1t was a mistake, for the convocation 
had authorised a number of persons to set forth ecclesiastical laws, to whom they had com- 
mitted their synodal authority, so that they might well sect out such books in the name of 
the convocation He also said, that 1t was against all order, to move men to subscribe in 
such points, before they were examined , and since the number of these on the one side was 
so unequal to those on the other side, he desired that Dr Ridley, Mr Rogers, and two or 
three more, mght be allowed to come to the convocation Tus seemed very reasonable 
So the lower house proposed it to the bishops They answered, that these persons being 
prigoners, they could not bring them, but they should move the council about it A 
measage also was sent from some great lords, that they tended to hear the disputation , so 
the house adjourned till the 23d 

There was then a great appearance of noblemen and others The prolocutor began with 
a protestation, that by this dispute they did not intend to call the truth in doubt, to which 
they had all subscribed, but they did 1¢ only to satisfy the objections of those few who 
refused to concur with them But 1t was denied to let any prisoners or others assist them , 
for 1t was said, that that being a dispute among those of the convocation, none but members 
were to be heard in 1t Haddon and Ailmer, foreseeing they should be run down with clamour 
and noise, refused to dispute Young went away Cheyney, being next spoke to, did pro- 
pose his objections, that St Paul calls the sacrament, bread, after the consecration, that 
Onigen said it went into the excrement, that Theodoret said the bread and wine did not in 
the sacrament depart from their former substance, form, and shape Mureman was called 
on to answer him he said, that St Paul calling 1t bread was to be understood thus,—the 
sacrament, or form of bread To Omgen’s authority he answered nothing , but to Theadoret 
he said, the word they render “substance” stood in a more gencral signification, and so might 
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sigmfy soodentif substance Upon this, Ailmer, who had resolved not to dispute, could 
not contain himself, but said the Greek word, ovofa, could not be so understood , for the 
following words of form and shape belonged to the accidents, but that only belonged to the 
substance of the elements Upon this there followed a contest about the sigmification of that 
word Then Philpot struck in, and said the occasion of Theodoret’s wnting plainly showed 
that was a vain cavil, for the dispute was with the Eutychians, whether the body and 
human nature of Christ had yet an existence distinct from the divine nature? The Euty- 
chians said 1t was swallowed up by his Godhead , and argued, from some expressions uscd 
concerning the sacrament, as if the presence of Christ in 1t had swallowed up the elements 
against which Theodoret, according to the orthodox doctrine, argued to prove that there was 
mm Christ a human nature not swallowed up , and said that, as m the sacrament, notwith- 
standing the union of Christ with the elements, they did not ,depart from their substance, 
form, and shape so the human nature of Chnst was not absorbed by 1ts union to the God- 
head So it plainly appeared this word substance stood for the nature of the elements 
Moreman being straitened in answering this, Philpot said, 1f he had not an answer ready, he 
would desire him to think on one agamst their next meeting, upon this the prolocutor 
checked him, as if he were bragging too soon He msisted on his argument, but was com- 
manded to be silent Ifaddon, upon that, proposed another argument from these words of 
our Saviour ‘“ The poor you have always with you, but Me you have not always,’ that, 
therefore, his body was not in the sacrament To this the prolocutor answered, that Christ 
was not to be always with us so 18 to receive our alms, which 18 all that was intended by 
that place But Haddon brought a copious utation out of St Austin, applying that very 
place to prove that Christ’s natural presence was no more on earth aftcr lis ascension into 
heaven To this Dr Watson opposed another place of St Austin, and some dispute was 
about those places After that Haddon read more authorities of fathers, asserting that 
Christ was in heaven and not on carth the words of the institution did plainly express it, 
both because the sacrament was to be in remembrance of Christ, and because 1t was to con- 
tinue until his coming again = But to this they said, he was not on earth in a bodily manner , 
and they endeavoured to take away the force of the argument from the words, until Ins 
coming again, by some other acceptations of the word [until] But Haddon asked them, 
whether they thought Christ did cat lis own natural body, when he instituted and took the 
sacrament ? They said he did Upon that he answered, that that was so absurd, that he 
thought 1t needless to argue more with those who could yield it, and so he sate down 
Philpot aigued, that Chmst could not receive lis own body in the sacrament, since 1t was 
given for the remission of sins, of which be was not capable, having no sin Weston 
answered, he might receive it as well as be baptised But Plnipot answered, he was bap- 
tised, as he said nmself, to be an cxample to others So ended tlus day's dispute 

On the 25th, Philpot, who was ordered to begin that day, had prepared a long discourse 
in Latin but Weston interruptcd him, and said he must make no speech, he was only to 
propose his arguments, and that in Enghsh, though it had been before ordered that the 
dispute should bein Latin Then Philpot went to expla what sort of presence he would 
dispute against, and what he allowed Here Weston again interrupted him, and bid him 
form his argument Upon that he fell down on Ins knecs, and begged of the lords and privy- 
counsellors that were present, that he might have leave to speak Ins mind which they 
granted him So he said, for their sacrifice of the mass he would prove that it was no 
sucrament at all, and that Christ was no way present in it, which 1f he should not do before 
the queen and her council, agaist any six that would maintain the contrary, he should be 
willing to be burnt before the court-gates Upon tlus there was great outcrying that he was 
mad, and talked idly , and Weston threatened to send him to prison But this noise being 
laid, and he claiming the privilege of the house for the freedom of speech, was required to go 
on to an urgument Then he proved that Chmst was m hcaven, for himself said, “ I leave 
the world, and go to my Father ” and to prove there was no ambiguity in these words, he 
observed that his disciples said upon this, ‘“* Now thou speakest plainly, without any 
parable” It was answered by Dr Chedscy, that those words were only mcant of lus visible 
ascension, but did not exclude his invisible presence, and he cited some words of Chryso-~ 
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stom’s, that Christ took his flesh with him, and also left his flesh behind Kiss. Weston and 
the rest said, that authonty was unanswerable, and for a while would not hear bis answer 
But Philpot showed him that Chrysostom’s words must be understood in a large sense, as 
believers are said to be flesh of his flesh , for that father apples that also to baptism, from 
these words, “ As many as are baptised mto Christ, have put on Christ ,” so the flesh that 
Christ left on earth, according to him, 18 not the corporal presenco in the sacrament Upen 
this Pye, dean of Chichester, whispered somewhat to the prolocutor, who thereupon said to 
Philpot that he had disputed enough He answered, that he had a dozen of arguments, and 
they were enjoming him silence before he had got through one of them They threatened 
to send him to prison if he spoke more He sand, that was far from the promise they had 
made of hearing them fully, and from what was preached last Sunday at Paul's, that all 
things should be answered 1n this disputation But Pye said, he should be answered another 
way Phuilpot replied, there was a company of them now got together, who had heretofore 
dissembled with God and the world, and were now met to suppress God's truth, and to set 
forth false devices which they were not able to maintam After this Ailmer stood up, and 
brought many authoritics out of Greek authors to prove that ovc/a, in Theodoret, could only 
be understood of the substance of bread and wine and Moreman desired a day’s time to 
consider of them Then Pern, though he had subscribed with the rest, brought some argu- 
ments against transubstantiation for which the prolocutor cluid him, since he had before 
subscribed Ailmer answercd, that 1t was against the freedom of the house for any to be so 
clid for delivering his conscience It was now become late, so they adjourned to the 27th 
Then they again disputed about Theodorct’s words, where Haddon showed that he said 
the symbols retained the same substance that they had before After that, Cheyney fell to 
arguc about those words , he acknowledged a rcal presence, but demed transubstantiation, 
and pressed Theodoret’s authority so close, that Watson said he was a Nestorian, and if 
Theodorct, who was but one, was of their side, therc was above a hundred fathers against 
them Upon this Cheyney quoted Irenseus, who had said that our flesh was nourished by 
the bread and wine mm the sacrament He also cited Hesychins, who said that in the church 
of Jerusalem the symbols that were not consumed 1n the communion were burnt afterwards 
he desired to know whether the ashes were the body of Chnst, or what 1t was that was 
burnt? To all thrs Harpsfield made a long answer concerning God's ommpotence, and the 
weakness of men’s understandings, that could not comprehend divine mystenes but Cheyney 
still asked what 1t was that was burnt? Harpsfield replied, 1t was ether the substance of 
bread or the body of Christ , and afterwards said 1t was a miracle At that Cheyncy smiled, 
and said, then he could say no more Weston asked, whether there was not enough said in 
answer to these men’s objections Many of the clergy cried out, ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” but the mul- 
titude, with repeated cnes, said, “ No, no” Weston said, he spake to those of the house, 
and not to the rude multitude Then he asked those divines, whether they would now, for 
three days, answer the arguments that should be put to them Haddon, Cheyney, and 
Ailmer, said they would not , but Philpot offered to do 1t Weston said he was a madman, 
and fitter to be sent to Bedlam Phuilpot said, he that had carmed himself with so much 
passion, and so little indifferency, deserved a room there much better Weston, neglecting 
him, turned to the assembly and said, they might see what sort of men these were, whom 
they had now answered three days , but though they had promised it, and the order of disputa- 
tion did require it, that they should answer in their turn three days, they now declined it 
Upon that Ailmer stood up and answered, that they had made no such promise, nor under- 
taken any such disputation , but bemg required to give their reasons why they would not 
subscribe with the rest, they had done it, but had reccived no answer to them, and therefore 
would enter into no further disputation before such judges, who had already determined and 
subscribed those questions So the house was adjourned to the 30th, and then Philpot 
appeared to answer, but desired first leave to prosecute his former argument, and urged, that 
since Christ as man 1s hke us 1m all thimgs without sin, therefore as we are restramed to one 
place at a time, so 1s Christ but m one place, and that 1s heaven, for St Poter says, the 
‘heavens must contain him till the restitution of all things ” To this 1t was answered, that 
Christ being God, his omnrpotence was above our understanding, and that to shut him in 
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one place was te-put him in pngon Plulpot said he was not speaking of his divine nature, 
but that as he was man, he was like us and for their saying that Christ was not to be 
mmprisoned 1n heaven, he left to all men to judge whether that was a good answer or not 
Much discourse following upon this, the prolocutor commanded him to come no more into 
the house He answered, he thought himself happy to be out of their company Others 
suggesting to the prolocutor, that it would be said the meeting was not free, 1f men were put 
out of the house for speaking their minds , he said to him he might come, so he were decently 
habited, and did not spéak but when he commanded him_ To this he answered, that he had 
rather be absent altogether Weston concluded all by saying, ‘‘ You have the word, but we 
have the sword ” truly pointing out wherein the strength of both causes lay 
This was the wsue of that disputation, which was soon after printed m English and in 
Latin by Volerandus Polanus, and 1s inserted at large m Fox's Acts and Monu- 
ensures pest ments What account the other side gave of it, I do not find But upon all 
pon it. 
such occasions, the prevailing party, when the inequality was so disproportioned, 
used to carry things with so much nose and disorder, that 1t was no wonder the reformers 
had no mind to engage in this dispute And those who reflected on the way of procecding 
mm king Edward's time, could not but confess things had been managed with much more 
candour and equality or in this very point there had been, as was formerly shown, dis- 
putes for a year together, before there was any determmation made _ so that all men were 
free at that time to deliver their opimions without any fear, and thon the disputes were in 
the umiversities, where as there were a great silence and collection of books, so the auditors 
were more capable of being instructed by them but here the poimt was first determined, 
and then disputed and this was in the midst of the disorder of the town, where the privy 
council gave all possible encouragement to the prevailing party 
The last thing I find done this year, was the restoring Vesey to be bishop of Excter, 
which was done on the 28th of December In huis warrant for 1¢ undcr the great seal, it 1s 
said that he, for some just troubles both 1n body and mind, had resigned lis bishopric to 
king Edward, to which the queen now restored him And thus ended this year Forcign 
affairs did not so much concern religion as they had done in the former reign, which as 
16 made me give some account of them then, so it causes me now not to prosecute them 
so full 
In the beginning of the next year, the emperor sent over the count of Egmont and some 
1554 other ambassadors to make the proposition and treaty of marrage, betwiat Ins 
Ambassadors 80n and the queen In the managing of tlus treaty, Gardiner had the cluef 
sent fiom the hand for he was now the oracle at the council-board he had tlurty years 
emperor for experience in affairs, a great knowledge of the courts of Christendom, and of 
themarmage the state of England, and had great sagacity, with a marvellous cunmng, which 
was not always regulated by the rulcs of candour andhonesty Me in drawmg the articles 
of the marriage had a double design the one was, to have them so framed, that they might 
easily pass in parhament, and the other was to exclude the Spamards from having any share 
in the government of England, which he intended to hold in his own hands _ So the terms 
on which it was agreed were these 
The queen should have the whole government of England, with the giving of offices and 
en benefices in her own hands, so that though Philip was to be called king, and his 
: casi ic'e® name was to be on the coin, and the seals, and in writs, yet her hand was to 
give force to everything without his Spamards should not be admitted into 
the government, nor to any offices at court The laws should not be altered, nor the plead- 
ings put into any other tongue The queen should not be made to go out of England, but 
upon her own desire The children born in the marriage should not go out of England, but 
by the consent of the nobility If the queen outlived the prince, she should have 60,000/ 
@ year out of his estate, 40,0007 out of Spain, and 20,000/ of it out of the Netherlands If 
the queen had sons by him, they should succeed both to her own crowns, and the Nether- 
lands and Burgundy , and if the archduke Charles, Pluhp’s only son, died, they should 
succeed to all her and his dominions if she had only daughters, they should succced to her 
crowns and the Netherlands, 1f they marned by their brother’s consent, or otherwise, they 
112 
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should have such portions as were ordinarily given to those of their rank+ but if the queen 
had no issue, the king was not to pretend to any part of the government after her death ; 
but the crown was to descend, according to the Jaws of England, to her heirs There was 
to be a perpetual league betwixt England and Spain, but this was not to be in prejudice 
of their league with France, which was still to continue in force 

These were the conditions agreed on, and afterwards confirmed in parhament, by whieh 
it appears the Spaniards were resolved to have the marrage on any terms, reckoning that if 
prince Philp were once in England, he could easily enlarge his authority, which was hereby 
so much restrained 

It was now apparent the queen was to marry the prince of Spain, which gave a universal 

The Match discontent to the whole nation All that loved the Reformation saw, that not 
generally die- only their religion would be changed, but a Spanish government and inquisition 
hiked would be set up in its stead Those who considered the civil hberties of the 
kingdom, without great regard to religion, concluded that England would become a pro- 
vince to Spam, and they saw how they governed the Netherlands, and heard how they 
ruled Milan, Naples, and Siculy, but above all they heard the most mhuman things 
that ever any age produced, had been acted by them im their new conquest in the West 
Indies 

It was said, what might they expect, but to he at the mercy of such tyrannical masters 
who would not be long kept within the limits thot were now prescribed? All the great 
conditions now talked of, were but the gilding the pill, but 1ts operation would be fatal, if 
they once swallowed 1t down These things had influence on many, but the 
chief conspirators were the duke of Suffolk, su Thomas What, and sir Peter 
Carew the one was to raise the midland counties, the other to raise Cornwall, 
and Wiat was to rawe Kent, hoping by rising in such remote places, so to distract the 
government, that they should be able to engage the commons, who were now as much dis- 
tasted with the queen, as they had been formerly fond of her 

But as Carew was carrying on lus design in the west, 16 came to be discovered , and one 
that he had trusted much in it was taken, upon that Carew ficd over into 
France Wiat was in Kent when he heard this, but had not yet laid his 
business as he intended Therefore, fearing to be undone by the discovery that 
was made, he gathered some men about lim, and on the 25th of January went to Maid- 
stone there he made proclamation, that he mtended nothing but to preserve 
the liberty of the nation, and keep 1t from coming under the yoke of strangers, 
which, he said, all the council, one or two excepted, were against , and assured 
the people, that all the nobility and chief men of England would concur with them He 
said nothing of religion, but in private assured those that were for the Reformation, that 
he would declare for them One Roper came and declared him and his company traitors, 
but he took him with some gentlemen that were gathering to oppose lim From thence he 
went to Rochester, and writ to the sherff of Kent, demrmg his assistance against the 
strangers, for there were already, as he said, a hundred armed Spamards landed at Dover 
The sheriff sent him word, that 1f he and those with him had any suits, they were to make 
them to the queen on their knees, but not with swords in their hands, and required them 
to disperse under pain of treason What kept his men in good order, so that they did no 
hurt, but only took all the arms they could find 

At the same time, one Isley and Knevet gathered people together about Tunbridge, and 
went to join with Wiat The queen sent down g herald to him with a pardon, if he would 
disperse his company 1n twenty-four hours, but Wiat made him deliver his message at the 
end of Rochester bridge, and so sent him away The high shenff gathered together as 
many as he could, and showed them how they were abused by lics, there were no Spa- 
niards landed at all, and those that were to come, were to be their friends and confederates 
against their enemics Those that he brought together went to Gravesend to meet the 
duke of Norfolk, and sir Hen Jernmgham, who were come thither with sx hundred 
men from London, and they hearing that Knevet was on his way to Rochester, went and 
intercepted and routed him, sixty of his men were killed, the rest saved themselves yn 
the woods 
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The news of this disheartened Wiat much, who was seen to weep, and called for a 
coat which he stuffed with angels, designing to have escaped But the duke of Norfolk 
marching to Rochester with two hundred horse and six hundred foot, commanded by one 
Bret, they were wrought on by a pretended deserter, Harper, who seemed to come over 
from Wiat he persuaded the Londoners that 1t was only the preservation of the nation 
from the Spamards that they designed, and it was certain none would suffir 
under that yoke more than they This had such an effect on them, that they 
all cried out, “ We are all Englishmen!” and went over to Wiat so the duke 
of Norfolk was forced to march back And now Kent was all open to Wiat, who there- 
upon sont one to the duke of Suffolk, pressing him to make haste and raise his country , 
but the bearer was intercepted Upon that the earl of Huntington was sent down with 
some horse to seize on him = The duke was at all times a mean-spirited man, but 1¢ never 
appeared more than now for after a faint endcavour to raise the country, he gave it over, 
and concealed lumself in a private house, but was betrayed by him to whoin he had trusted 
himself into the hands of the earl of Huntington, and so was brought to the Tower 

Wiat’s party increasing, they turned towards London As they came to Deptford, sir 
Edward Hastings and sir Thomas Cornwallis came to them in the queen’s name, to ask 

what would content them? What desired that he mght have the command of 
®De the Tower, that the queen might stay under his guard, and that the council 

might be changed Upon these extravagant propositions there passed Ingh 
words, and the privy-councillors returned to the queen Aftcr vhs she went into Guild- 
hall, and there gave an account of her message to What, and lus answer And for her 
marriage, she said, she did nothing in it but bv advice of her council, and spoke very ten- 
derly of the love she borc to her people and te that uty On the 31st, Wiat was become 
four thousand strong, and came near Southwark On thle 2nd of February he 
full into Southwark Some of Ins company had a mind to have broken into 
Winchester-house and robbed it, but he threatencd to hang any that should do 
it He was put m hope, that upon his coming to Southwark, London would have declared 
for him, but in that he was deceived The bridge was fortified, so that he found it was 
not possible to force it ere he held a council of war with his officers, some were for 
turning back into Kent to disperse a body of men that the lord Abergavenny had gathered 
together, but he sad, that was a small game The strength of thur party was in London, 
and therefore 1 was necessary for him to be there as soon as he could, for though they 
could not open the bridge to him, vet he was assured, if he were on the other side, many 
would come out to him Some were for crossing over to Essex, where they heard the 
people were well-affected to them, but they had not boats enough, so he marched to get 
over at Kingston-bridge 

On the 4th they came to Kingston, where the queen had ordered the brdge to be cut, 

He crossed but his men repairing it, he crosscd the nver that mght, and though he lost 
the Thames much time by the mending of one of Ins carnages that broke by the way, he 
at Kingston was at Hyde Park by ninc of the clock next morning, 1t bemg Ash- Wednesday 

The earl of Pembroke had gathered a good body of men to have fallen on him, for Ins 
men were now in great disorder, but tlicy looked on, to let him cist him- 
self into ther hands He did not march by Holborn, as some advised, but 
came down to Charing Cross There the lord Clinton fcll in between the several 
bodies of ‘1s men, and dispersed them so, that he had not five hundred left about him, but 
with those that remamed, he passed through the Strand and Flect-strect to Ludgate, whcre 
he stopped, in hope to have found the gates opened to him = =That hope failing, 
he returned back , and being now out of all heart, was taken at Temple Bar by 
aherald All this while the queen showed great courage, she would not stir out of White- 
hall, nor go by water to the Tower, as some advised her, but went with her women and 
pniests to her devotions 

This was a rebellion, both raised and dispersed in as strange a manner as could have been 
imagmed What was a popular and stout man, but had not a head for such an undertaking, 
vtherwise the government was so feeble, that 1t had not been a difficult thing to have driven 
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the queen to great straits It was not at all raised upon pretence ofreligion, which, 
Poinet was according to the printed account set out by the queen's order, was not so much 
notim that as once named And yet some of our own wniters say, that Pomet, the date 
Rebellion bishop of Winchester, was mit* But this 1s certainly false, for so many 
prisoners being taken, 1t 1s not to be 1magined but this would have been found out and 
published, to make that religion more odious, and we cannot think but Gardiner would 
have taken care that he should have been attainted in the following parliament 
Chnistophorson soon after wnt a book against rebellion, in which he studies to fasten this 
rising on the preachers of the new religion, as he calls 1t, and gives some presumptions that 
amount to no more but httle flourishes of his wit, but never names this, which had been a 
decisive proof So that 1t 1s but a groundless fiction, made by those who have either been 
the authors, or at least have Jaid down the principles of all the rebelhons in the Christian 
world, and yet would cast that blame on others, and exempt themselves from it, as if they 
were the surest friends of princes, while they design to enslave them to a foreign power, and 
will neither allow them to reign nor to live but at the mercy of the head of that principahty 
to which all other powers must bend , or break, if they meet with an age that 1s so credulous 
and superstitious as to receive their dictates 
This raw and soon-broken rebellion was as lucky to Gardiner, and those who set on the 
marriage, as if they had projected 1t , for now the people were much disheartened, and their 
own dcsigns as much fortified simce as some fevers are critical, and cast out those latent 
distempers which no medicines could effectually purge away, and yet if they were not 
removed, must in the end corrupt the whole mass of blood , so in a weak government, to 
which the people are 1ll-affected, ill-digested rebellions raise the prince higher, and add as 
much spint to his friends as they take from the faction against him, and give a handle to do 
some things, for which, otherwise, 1t were not easy either to find colours or mstruments 
Once effect of this was, the proceeding severely against the lady Jane and her husband, the 
TheL Jane Jord Guilford, who both suffered on the 12th of February The lady Jane was 
and her Hus- not much disordered at it, for she knew upon the first jealousy she must be the 
band oxecut-  gacrifice, and therefore had now lived six months 1n the continual meditations of 
a death Feckenham, afterwards abbot of Westminster, was sent to her by the 
queen, three days before, to prepare her to die He had a long conversation with her, but 
she answered him with that calmness of mind and clearness of reason, that it was an 
astonishing thing to hear so young a person of her sex and quality look on death so near her 
with so little disorder, and talk so sensibly both of faith and holiness, of the sacrament, the 
Scriptures, and the authority of the church Feckenham left her, seeing he could work notlnng 
on her, but procured, as 1s said, the contmuance of her life three days longer, and waited 
on her on the scaffold She writ to her father to moderate his grief for her death (which 
must nceds have been great, since his folly had occasioned 1t) She expressed 
ie at ea ‘“‘her sense of her sin m assuming the royal dignity, though he knew how 
unwillmgly she was drawn to it, and that in her royal estate her enforced honour 
had never defiled her innocent heart She rejoiced at her approaching end, since nothing could 
be to her more welcome than to be delivered from that valley of misery into that heavenly 
throne to which she was to be advanced, where she prayed that they might meet at last” 
There was one Harding f, that had been her father’s chaplain, and that was a zealous 
preacher in king Edward’s days, before whose death he had animated the people much to 
prepare for persecution, and never to depart from the truth of the gospel , but he had now 
fallen away hmnsclf To lnm she wnt a letter full of severe expostulations and threatenings 
for lus apostacy, but 1t had no effect on him It 1s of an extraordinary strain, full of life in 
the thoughts, and of zeal, 1f there 1s not too much im the expressions The night before her 
execution, she sent her Greek Testament, which she had always used, to her sister, with a 
letter in the same language {, in which, in most pathctic expressions, she sets out the value 


* Poinet wrote a book to justify resisting the quecn — t°The letter I suppose, must have been wrote in Eng- 
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that she had of ft, and recommended the study and practice of 1t earnestly to her She had 
also composed a very devout prayer for her retirements , and thus had she spent the last 
moments of her life She expressed great tenderness when she saw her husband led out first, 
but soon overcame 1t when she considered how closely she was to fullowlim Ile had 
desired to take leave of her before he died, but she declined 1t, since 1¢ would be rathcr an 
merease of grief than any addition of comfort to them She said she hoped they would 
shortly meet, and be united im a happier state, and with a settled countenance she saw 
them brmg back the beheaded body to the chapel where it was to be buried When sho 
was brought to the scaffold, which was raised for her within the Tower to prevent the com- 
passion which her dymg more publicly mght have raised, she confessed she had sinned in 
taking the queen's honour when 1t was given her, she acknowledged the act was unlawful, 
as was also her consenting to it, but she said 1t was neither procured nor desired by her 
She declared that she dicd a truc Christian, and hoped to be saved only by the mercy of 
God in the blood of Christ She acknowledged that she had too much neglected the word 
of God, and had loved herself and the world too much, for which that pumshment had come 
justly to her from God but she blessed him that had made 1t a mcans to lead her to 
repentance Then having desired the people’s prayers, she knecled down and repeatcd 
the 5Slst Psalm thon she undressed herself, and stretched out her head on the 
block, and cried out, ‘‘ Lord, into thy hands I commend my spint ,” and so her head was 
cut off 
All people lamented her sad aud untimely end, which was not easily consented to, even 

by the queen herself [Ler death had a most violent operation on judge Morgan, that had 
pronounced the sentence soon after he fell mad, and in all his ravings still called to take 
away the lady Jane from him = Indeed the blame of her dcath was generally cast on her 
father rather than on the queer, since the rivaliy of a crown 1s a pot of such miccness that 
even those who bemoaned her death most could not but excuse the queen, who seemed to be 
driven to 1t rather from considcrations of state than any resentmcnt of herown On the 

17th of February was the duke of Suffulk tried by Ins peers, and condemned 
alee he suffered on the 23rd He would have died more pitied for Ins weakness, 

ution 

if ns practices had not brought his daughter to her end Next, Wiat was 
brought to hia trial, where in most abyect words he begged his hfe, and offcred to promote 
tho queen’s marriage if they would spare him, but for all that he was behcaded Bret was 
hanged in chains at Rochester In all fifty-eight were executcd in scveral places, whose 
attainders were confirmed by an act of the following parhamcnt , sx hundred of the rabble 
were appointed to come before the queen with haltcrs about ther necks, and to beg their 
lives, which she granted them , and so was this storm dissipated only the cffusion of blood 
after 16 was thought too liberal, and this excess of pumshment was generally cast on 
Gardiner, and made him become very hateful to the nation, which has been always much 
moved at a repetition of such sad spectacles 

The carl of Devonshire and the lady Ehzabeth came to be suspected of the plot, as if the 

TheLadyFh- T8ig m the west had been sct on by the earl, with design, if 1t had succeeded, 
aabethunjust- to have married the lady Elizabeth, and put her in the queen’s room What did 
ly suspected at his death clear them of any accession to his confederacies Yct the queen, who 
for plotting was much ahenated from her sister upon old scores, was not unwilling to find a pre- 
tence for using her 111, so she was made a prisoner And the earl of Devonshire had, upon 
the accout formerly menfioned, offended tho queen, who thought her kindness 11] requited 

when she saw he neglected her and preferred her ster , so he was again put into 
saaed pnson Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was also charged with that same guilt, and 
. “ brought to is trial, which lasted ten hours, but wis acquitted by the yury upon 
which they were cast ito prison, and severcly fined, some in 20007, and some in 1000 
marks [lis was fatal to his brother sir Jolin, who was cast by the jury upon the same 
evidence that his brother had been acquitted , but he protested Ins innocence to the last Sn 
John Cheke had got beyond sea, finding he was also suspected and sought after, and both 
sir Peter Carew and he, hoping that Philp would be glad, at lus first adimssion to the 
crown of England, to show’acts of favour, went into Flandcrs, where, upon assurances givcn 
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of pardon and mercy, they rendered themselves* but upon their coming into England, 
they were both put isto the Tower Carew made his escape, and was afterwards employed 
by queen Elizabeth in her affairs in Ireland Cheke was at this time discharged , but upon 
some new offence he was taken again in Flanders, in May 1556, and was prevailed upon to 
renounce his religion, and then he was set at liberty, but was so sadly affected at the 
unworthiness of that action, that 1t was believed to have cast him into a languishing, of 
which he soon after died 

There was a base imposture set up at this time, of one that seemed to speak from a wall 
The Impos- With a strange sort of voice Many seditious things were uttered by that voice, 
ture of the Which was judged of variously Some called it the Spint of the Wall , some said 
Spmtin the 3¢ was an angel that spake, and many marvellous things were reported of it 
aval But the matter bemg narrowly inquired into, 1t was found to bo one Ehzabeth 
Crofts, a girl, who, from a private hole im the wall, with the help of 8 wlustle, had uttered 
those words She was made to do penance openly at Paul's for 1t but by the account then 
printed of 1t, I do not find any complices were found, except one Drake, to whom no parti- 
cular character 1s added t+ So it scems it was a trick laid betwixt these two, for what 
purpose I cannot find Sure enough, im those times, it was not laid to the charge of the 
preachers of the Reformation which I the rather take notice of, because of the maligmty of 
one of our histonans who has laid this to the charge of the Zuinglian gospellers , though all 
the proof he offers for casting 1t on them 1s in these words ‘‘ For I cannot consider this but 
asa plot of theirs ,” and scts it up im opposition to the notorious 1mposture of the Maid of 
Kent, mentioned in the former volume, and says, “ Let not the papists be more charged 
with that, since these were now as faulty ” 

The nation being now settled, the queen did next give instructions to the bishops to pro- 
The Instruc. ceed to visit the clurgy, according to some articles which she sent them, which 
tions tothe will be found in the Collection In those, after a long and invidious preamble 
Bishops Col of the disorders that had been in the time of king Edward, she commanded them, 
Number 10 to execute all such ecclesiastical laws as had been im force in her father’s reign 
That the bishops should in their courts proceed no more 1n the queen’s name that the oath 
of supremacy should be no more exacted of any of the clergy that none suspect of heresy 
should be admitted to orders that they should endeavou: to repress heresy, and punish 
heretics that they should suppress all naughty books and ballads that they should remove 
all married clergymen, and separate them from their wives, but for those that renounced 
their wives, they might put them into some other cure, or rcserve a pension out of their 
benefice for them that no religious man who had professed chastity should be suffvred to 
hve with his wif that care should be taken of vacant churches that till they were pro- 
vided, the people should go to the neighbouring churches that all the ceremonies, holidays, 
and fasts, used im king Ienry’s time, should be again observed that those who were 
ordained by the new book in king Edward’s time, not beg ordained in very deed, the 
bishop, 1f they were otherwise sufficient, should supply what was wanting before, and so 
admit them to mimé&ter that the bishops should set forth an uniform doctrine of homihes, 
and compel the people to come to church and hear divine service that they should carefully 
look to all schoolmasters and teachers of children and that the bishops should take care to 
set forth the premises, with all kind of virtue, godly living, and good example, and endeavour 
to keep down all sort of vice 

These were signed on the 4th of March and printed, and sent wer the kingdom But to 

Proceedings Make the marned bishops examples of the severity of their proceedings, the 
against the Queen gave a special commission to Gardiner, Tonstall, Bonner, Parfew bishop 
ere that of St Asaph, Day, and Kitchin of Landaff, makmg mention, that with great 
the ee grief of heart, “she had heard, that the archbishop of York, the bishops of St 
tion David's, Chester and Bristol, had broken their vows and defiled their function, 

* Cheke was sent to the Tower with the duke of Suf- + Seven persons were discovered to be complices tlic 
folk, and had licence to travel They did not render words spoken from the wall were against the queen, the 
themselves, but were seized on their yourney, bound, and prince of Spain, the mass, and confission —Strvit’s 
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by contracting marriage, therefore those, or any three of them, are empowered to call 
them before them, and if the premses be found to be true, to deprive and turn them 
out of ther bishoprics This I have put into the Collection, with another com- 
sea mission to the same persons, to call the bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester and 
"Hereford, before them , in whose patents 1t was provided that they should hold 
their Inshoprics so long as they behaved themselves well and since they, by preaching 
erroneous doctrine and by mordinate life and conversation, as she credibly understood, had 
carried themselves contrary to the laws of God, and the practice of the universal church, 
these or any two of them should proceed against them, either aceording to ecclesiastical 
canons or the law of the land, and declare their bishoprics void, as they were indeed already 
void thus were seven bishops all at a dash turned out It was much censured, that there 
having been laws made, allowing marniage to the clergy, the queen should by her own 
authority, upon the repealing these laws, turn out bishops for things that had been so well 
warranted by law, for the repeal was only an annulling of the law for the future, but did 
not void 1t from the beginning , so that however it might have justified procecdings against 
them for the future, if they had lived with their wives, yet 1t could not warrant the 
punishing them for what was past, and even the severest popes, or their legates, who had 
pressed the ccelibate most, had always, before they procecded to deprive any priests for 
marniage, left 1t to their choice, whether they would quit their wives, or their benefices , but 
had never summarily turned them out for being married and for the other bishops, 1t was 
an unheard-of way of procedure for the queen, before any proccss was made, to empower 
delegates to declarc their sees void, as they were indeed already void This was to give 
sentence before hearmg And all this was done by virtuc of the queen’s supremacy , for 
though she thought that a sinful and schismatical power, vet she was easily persuaded to 
use 1t against the reformed clergy, and to turn them out of their benefices upon such unjust 
and illegal pretences So that now the proceedings against Gardincr and Bonner, in winch 
were the greatest stretchcs made that had been in the last reign, were far outdone by those 
new delegates For the archbishop of York, though he was now turned out, yet he was 
still kept prisoner, till king Philp, among the acts of grace he did at Ins coming over, pro- 
cured his hberty But his see was not filled till February next, for then Heath had his 
congé délire On or before the 18th of March this year, were those other sees declared 
vaant For that day did the congé d'élre go out to the deans and chapters of St Davids, 
Lincoln, Hereford, Chester, Gloucester and Bristol, for Morgan, Wlntc, Parfew, Coates, 
Brooks, and Holyman Goodrick of Ely died in May this year He seems to have com- 
plied with the time, as he had done often before , for hc was not at all cast into any trouble 
wich 1t cannot be imagined he could have escaped, since he had put the great seal to the 
patents for the lady Jane, if he had not redeemed 1t by a ready consenting to the changes 
that were to be made IIc was a busy secular-spmmted man, and had given himsclf up 
wholly to factions and imtrigues of state , so that though his opinion had always lcaned to 
the Reformation, 1t 1s no wonder if a man so tempered would prefer the keeping of his 
bishopric before the discharge of lus conscience Thirleby of Norwich was translated to Ely, 
and IJopton was made bishop of Norwich* But Scory, that had been bishop of Chichester, 
though upon Day’s buing restored, he was turncd out of lus bishopric, did comply merely ; 
he came before Bonner, and renounced his wife, and did penance for it, and had his 
Numbe 13 2080lution under his seal, the 14th of July this year, which 1s mm the Collection 
But it scems this was out of fear, for he soon after fled out of England, and 
lived beyond sea until queen Ehzabeth’s days , and then he came over, but 1t was judged 
mdecent to restore him to his former see, where it 1s hikely this scandal he had given was 
known, and so he was made bishop of Hereford The bishop of Bath and Wells, Barlow, 
was also made to resign, as appears by the congé d’éhre for Bourn to succeed him, dated the 
19th of March Therem it 1s said that the see was vacant by the remgnation of the former 
bishop , though in the election that was made on the 28th of March, it 18 said the sce was 
vacant by the removal or deprivation of their former bishop But I incline to believe it 


* Hopton, by the Regist of Cant , was conscciated on the 28th of Oc ober, Authony Harmer, p 134, says it wos 
the 25th of Octobe: —Srayre’s Correct 
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truer that he did resign, since he 1s not mentioned in the commissions fortnerly apoken of 
But that was not all, for at this time a book was set out m his name, whether written by 
him, or forged and laid on his name, I cannot judge, 1m which he retracts his former errors, 
and speaks of Luther and Oecolampadius, and many others with whom he savs he had 
familiarly conversed, with great bitterness He also accuses the gospellers in England of 
gluttony, hypocrisy, pride, and ill-nature and indeed 1 18 one of the most virulent 
invectives against the Reformation that was written at that time, but 1t 1s not hkely, if he 
had turned so heartily as the strain of that book runs, that he would have been quite thrown 
out , especially since he had never married*, so I rather look on 1t as a forgery cast on his 
name to disgrace the Reformation He fled beyond sea, where he lived till the beginning of 
queen Elizabeth’s reign, and then it seems there was some offence taken at his former 
behaviour, for he was not restored to Bath and Wells, but put into Chichester, that was a 
much meaner bishoprict Thus I have given a clear account, and free of all partiality or 
reservation, of the changes made in the most of the sees in England The two archbishops, 
Cranmer and Holgate, the bishops Ridley, Poinet, Scory, Coverdale, Taylor, Harley {, Bird, 
Bush, Hooper, Ferrar and Barlow, were all removed Rochester was void, and Griffins was 
put mto it this April Goodnck dying now, Thirleby succeeded him, and Sampson of 
Coventry and Lichfield dying soon after, Bayn succeeded him So here were sixteen new 
bishops brought in, which made no small change in the church 

When this was done, the bishops went about the executing of the queen’s injunctions The 

The Mass New service was everywhere cast out, and the old ceremonies and service were 
everywhere again set up In this business none was so hot as Bonner, for the act that 
ser UP repealed king Edward’s laws, bemg agreed to by the commons, to whom the 
lords had sent it, he, without staying for the royal assent, did that very mght set up the 
old worship at Paul’s on St Catherine’s day, and it being the custom that on some holidays, 
the choir went up to the steeple to sing the anthems, that fell to be on that mght, which 
was an antic way of beginning a form of worship, to which the people had been long disused, 
and the next day being St Andrew’s, he did officiate himself and had a solemn procession 

The most eminent preachers in London were either put in prison, or under confinement , 
and as all ther mouths had been stopped by the prohibiting of sermons, unless a licence 
were obtained , so they were now to be fallen on for ther marmages Parker estimates it, 
that there were now about 16,000 clergymen in England, and of these }2,000 were turned 
out upon this account, some, he says, were deprived without conviction, upon common 
fame , some were never cited to appear, and yet turned out, many that were 1n prison were 
cited, and turned out for not appearing, though it was not in their power some were 
induced to submit and quit their wives for their livings they were all summarily deprived 
Nor was this all, but after they were deprived, they were also forced to leave their wives , 
which piece of severity was grounded on the vow that (as was pretended) they had made , 
though the falsehood of this charge was formerly demonstrated 

To justify this severity of procedure, many were set to wnte against the marnage of the 
Books against Clergy Smith, of whom I made mention in the former Book, that had then so 
the marnage humbly recanted and submitted, did now appear very boldly, and reprinted Ins 
of the Clergy book with many additions But the most studied work was set out by Martin, a 
doctor of the laws It was certainly for most part Gardiner’s work, and I have seen the proof- 
sheets of a great part of it dashed and altered in many places by Gardiner’s hand This 
Martin had made his court to Cranmer in former times. He had studied the law at Bourges, 
where Francis Balduin, one of the celebrated lawyers of that time, had publicly noted him for his 


* Query, whether he were not at that time marned 
Sir John Harring, in his continuation of bishop Godwin, 
and who, by his being of Somersetshire, was the better 
capacitated to know, savs he had some sons, one whereof 
mn his time was a worthy member of the church of Wells, 
and five daughters —Granczr’s Correct [It seems 
almost certain that Barlow had no hand in the book men- 
tioned above, and that 1t was a forgery Sce the ‘‘ Remarks 
by an unknown person,’’ No III in tho Appendix at tho 
end of the work —Ep ] 
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alienations in Barlow’s time, the regret whereof might 
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lewdness, and eé?being @ corrupter of all the university , which Balduin certified in a letter 
to one mn England, that took care to print it 

It was also printed, that Bonner had many bastards , and himself was believed to be the 
bastard of one Savage, a priest in Leicestershire, that had been bastard to sir John Savage 
of Cheshire Which priest, by Ehzabeth Frodshum, the wife of ane Edmond Bonner, had 
thrs Edmond now bishop of London, and 1t seems his mother did not soon give over those 
her lewd courses, foe Wymsly, archdeacon of London, was another of her bastards That 
kennel of the uncleanness of the priests and religious houses was again on this occasion raked 
and exposed with too much indecency , for the married priests, being openly accused for the 
impurity and sensuality of their lives, thought 1t was a just piece of self-defence, to turn 
these imputations back on those who pretended to chastity, and yet led most irregular hives, 
under that appearance of greater strictness 

This was the state in which things were when the new parliament met on the 2d of April 
Gardiner had beforeliand prepared the commons, by giving the most considerable 
of them pensions, some had 2007 and some 100/ a year, for giving their voices 
to the marriage The first act that passed, seemed of an odd nature, and has a 
great secret under it The speaker of the house of commons brought 1n a bill, declaring, 
that whereas the queen had of mght succeeded to the crown, but because all the laws of 

The Reva) —ugland had been made by kings, and declared the prerogatives to be im the 
eee king’s person, from thence some might pretend that the queen had no mght to 
ed to beina them, 1t was therefore declared to have been the law, that these prerogatives 
Queen as well did belong to the crown, whether 1t were in the hands of male or female, and 
asa King whatsoever the law did limt and appoint for the king, was of nght also due to 
the queen, who 1s declared to have as much authority as any other of her progemtors 

Many 1n the house of commons wondered what was the mtention of such a law, and as 

The Secret People were at this time full of jealousy, one Skinner a member of the house, 
Reasons for (who in queen Ehzabeth’s time took orders, and was made dean of Durham) said, 
that Act = he could not imagine why such a frivolous law was desired, since the thing was 
ExM 88 D without dispute, and that that which was pretended of satisfying the people, 
Gul Petyt was too shght, he was afraid there was a trick im these words, that the queen 
had as great authority as any of her progenitors, on which perhaps it might be afterwards 
said she liad the same power that William the Conqueror exercised 1n seizing the lands of the 
Enghsh and giving them to strangers, which also Edward I did upon the conquest of 
Wales He did not know what relation this might have to the intended marriage, therefore 
he warned the house to look well to 1t, so a committee being appointed to correct it, such 
words were added as brought the queen’s prerogative under the same limitations, as well as 
it exalted it to the height of her progemtors But one Fleetwood, afterwards recorder of 
London, told the earl of Leicester the secret of this in queen Elizabeth's time, who wnt 
down his discourse, and from thence I have copied 1t There was one that had been 
Cromwell's servant, and much employed by him in the suppression of monasteries, he was a 
man of great notions, but very busy and factious, so having been a great stickler for the 
lady Jane, he was put in the Fleet upon the queen's first coming to the crown, yet within 
a month he was discharged , but upon the last msing was again put up, and indicted of high 
treason , he had great friends, and made application to one of the emperor's ambassadors, 
that wa. then the chancellor of the duchy of Milan, and by his means he obtained his hberty. 
Bemg brought to him, he showed him a new platform of government, which he had con- 
trived for the queen She was to declare herself a conqueror , or that she having succeeded 
to the crown by common law, was not at all to be limited by the statute laws, since those 
were on'y restrictions upon the kings, but not on the queens of England, and that therefore 
all those hmuitations of the prerogative were only bindimg im the persons of kings, but she 
was free from them upon this, he showed how she might establish religion, set up the 
monasteries, raise her friends, and ruin her enemies, and rule according to her pleasure. 
The ambassador carned thus to the quéen, and seemed much pleased with it, but desired her 
to read it carefully, and keep it as a great secret 

As she read it, she dishked 1t, and judged it contrary to the oath she had madc at her 
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x 
coronation , and thereupon sent for Gardiner, and charged lim, as he wottld anewer before 
the yudgment-seat of God, at the general day of the holy doom, that he would consder the 
book carefully, and bring her his opinion of it next day, which fell to be Maundy-Thursday 
So as the queen came from her Maundy, he waited on her into her closet, and said these 
words ‘* My good and most gracious lady, I intend not to pray your highness with any 
humble petitions to name the devisers of this new invented platform , but here I say, that 1¢ 
1s pity that so noble and virtuous a lady should be endangered with the pernicious devices 
of such lewd and subtle sycophants, for the book 1s naught, and most horrible to be thought 
on” Upon tlus the queen thanked him, and threw the book into the fire, and charged the 
ambassador, that neither he, nor any of his company, should receive more such projccts 
from any of her people This made Gardiner apprehend, that if the Spamards began so 
soon to put such notions into the queen’s head, they might afterwards, when she was in 
their hands, make somewhat of them, and therefore, to prevent such designs for the future, 
he drew the act, 1n which though he seemed to do 1t as an advantage to the queen, for the 
putting of her title beyond dispute, yet he really intended nothing by 1t but that she should 
be restrained by all those laws that the former kings of England had consented to, and 
because king Henry VII, though his best mght to the crown flowed from his marriage to 
the heir of the house of York, had yet taken the government wholly into his own hands, he, 
fearing lest the Spaniards should pretend to such a power by the authonty, which marnage 
gives the husband over the wife, got the articles of the marriage to be ratified in parliament, 
by which they not only confirmed those agreed on, but made a more full explanation of that 
part of them which declared the entire government of the kingdom to belong only to the queen 
To this the Spamards gave too great an occasion by publishing king Phihp’s pedigree, 
Gini jalsn whom they derived from John of Gaunt * They said this was only done to 
aes of the  conciliate the favour of the nation, by representing him not a stranger, but a 
Spamsh native, but this gave great offence, concerning which I have seen a little book 
EOMer that was then printed , 1t was there said, that king Henry the Seventh came in 
pretending only to marry the heir of the house of York but he was no sooner on the 
throne, than he declared his own title, and kept 1t lis whole life So it was said, the 
Spaniard would call himself heir of the house of Lancaster, and upon that pretension, would 
easily wrest the power out of the queen’s hands, who seemed to mind nothing but her 
devotions This made Gardiner look the better to the securmg of the hberties of the crown 
and nation, so that 1t must be acknowledged, that the preserving of England out of the 
hands of the Spamards at that time seems to be almost wholly owing to him 
In this parhament the marquis of Northampton was restored in blood And the act for 
The Bishop- restoring the bishopric of Durham not having gone through the last parliament 
re of Dur when it was dissolved, was now brought m again The town of Newcastle 
hum restored “gnnosed 1¢ much when it came down to the commons But the bishop of 
Durham came to them on the 18th of Apmil, and gave them a long account of all his trou- 
bles from the duke of Northumberland, and desired that they would despatch luis bill 
There were many provisos put into it, for some that were concerned in Gateshead , but it 
was carried in the house, that, instead of these provisos, they should send a desire to him, 
recommending those persons to his favour so upon a division, there were one hundred and 
twenty againet it, and two hundred and one for 1t After this came the bill confirming the 
attainders of the duke of Suffolk and fifty-eight more, who were attainted for the late 
rebellion The lords put in a proviso, excepting entailed lands out of their forfeitures, but 
the commons rejected the proviso, and passed the bill Then did the commons send up a 
bill for reviving the statutes made against Lollardy, which being read twice by the lords t, 
was laid aside The commons intended next to have revived the statute of the Six Articles: 
but 1t did not agree with the design at court, to take any notice of king Henry’s acts, so this 
was let fall Then they brought im another bill to extirpate erroneous opinions and books; 
but that was at the third reading laid aside After that they passed a particular bill against 
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Lollardy m some points, as the eating of flesh in Lent, but that also being sent up to the 
lords, was at the third reading laid aside by the major part of the house , so forward were 
the commons to please the queen, or such operation had the Spanish gold on them, that 
they contrived four bills in one session for the prosecution of those they called herctics 
But to give some content on the other hand, they passed a bill that neither the bishop of 
Rome nor any other should have any power to convene or trouble any for possessing abbey 
lands this was sent.up to the lords, but laid aside at that time, assurance being given, that 
the owners of those lands should be fully secured The reason of laying 1t aside was that 
mnce by law the bishop of Rome had nv authority at allin England, 1t was needless to pass an 
act against his powcr in that particular, for that seemed to assert his power in other things 
and since they were resolved to reconcile the nation to him, 1t was said that 1t would be 
indecent to pass an act that should call lnm only bishop of Rome, which was the compel- 
lation given him during the schism, and 1t was preposterous to begin with a limitation of 
his power, before they had acknowledged his authority sv this was laid aside, and the par- 
lhament ended on the 25th of May 

But the matters of the convocation are next to be related Those of the Reformation 
complained éverywhere, that the disputes of the last convocation had not been fairly car- 
ried, that the most emiment men of their persuasion were detamed in prison, and not 
admitted to 1t that only a few of them that had a mght to be in the house were admitted 
to speak, and that these were much interrupted So that 1t was now resolved to adjourn 
the convocation for some time, and to send the prolocutor with some of their number to 
Oxford, that the disputations mght be m the presence of that whole umversity And 
since Cranmer and Ridley were esteemed the most Icarned men of that persuasion, they 
were, by a warrant from the queen, removed from the Tower of Londow to the pnsons at 
Oxford And though Latimer was never accounted very learned, and was then about 
eighty years of age, yet he having been a celebrated peacher, who had done the Reformation 
no less service by his labours in the pulpit, than others had done by their abler pens, he 
was also sent thither to bear his share in the debates 

Those who were sent from ‘he convocation, came to Oxford on the 13th of April, 
Some ecnt to being Friday They sent for those bishops on Saturday, and assigned them 
seal die- Monday, Tuesday, and Wcdnesday, every one of them his day for the defending 
ieerauica of thar doctrime, but ordered thcm to be kept apart And that all books and 
Bishops notes should be taken from them Three qucstions were to be disputed 

1 Whether the natural body of Christ was really m the sacrament ? 

2 Whether any other substance did remain but the body and blood of Christ ? 

3 Whether m the mass there was a propitiatory sacrifice for the sims of the dead and 
hving ? 

When Cranmer was first brought before them, the prolocutor made an exhortation to 
him, to return to the unity of the church To which he answered, with such gravity and 
modesty, that many were observed to weep he said he was as much for umty as any, 
but 1t must be a unity in Christ, and according to the truth The articles being showed 
him, he asked whether by the body of Christ they mcant an organical body they answer- 
ing, 1t was the body that was born of the Virgin then he said he would maintain the 
negative of these questions 

On tlre 16th, when the dispute with Cranmer was to begin, Weston, that was prolocutor, 
made a stumble in the beginmng of his speech, for he said, “ Ye are this day 
assembled to confound the detestable heresy of the verity of the body of Chnist 
in the Sacrament” This mistake set the whole assembly a laughing, but he 
recovered limself and went on he said 1t was not lawful to call these things in doubt, since 
Christ had so expressly affirmed them, that to doubt of them was to deny the truth and 
power ot God Then Chedsey urged Cranmer with the words, ‘ tlis 1s my body ” to 
which he answered, that the Sacrament was effectually Chnst’s body as broken on the 
cross, that 1s, his passion effectually apphed For the explanation of this, he offered a 
large paper contaming Ins opinion, of which I need say nothing, since 1t 18 a short abstract 
of what he wnt on that head formerly, and of that a full account was given in the former 
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Book. There followed a long debate about these words. Oglethorp, Westen, end others, 
urged him much, that Christ making his testament, must be supposed to speak truth, and 
plain truth , and they run out largely on that. Cranmer answered, that figurative speeches 
are true, and when the figures are clearly understood, they are then plain hkewise Many 
of Chrysostom’s high expressions about. the sacrament were also cited , which Cranmer said, 
were to be understood of the spiritual presence received by faith Upon this much time 
was spent, the prolocutor carrying himself very indecently towards him, calling him an 
unlearned, unskilful, and 1mpudent man _ there were also many mm the assembly that often 
hissed him down, so that he could not be heard at all, which he seemed to take no notice of, 
but went on as often as the noise ceased. Then they cited Tertullian’s words, ‘* The flesh 18 
fed by the body and blood of Christ, that so the soul may be nourished by God” But he 
turned this against them and said, hereby 1t was plain the body as well as the soul received 
food m the sacrament, therefore the substance of bread and wine must remain, since the body 
could not be fed by that spiritual presence of the body of Christ Tresham put this argument 
to him, Christ said, as he lived by the Father, so they that eat his flesh should live by him, 
but he 1s by his substance united to his Father, therefore Christians must be united to his 
substance to this Cranmer answered, that the simuitude did not import an equality, but a 
likeness of some sort, Christ 1s essentially united to lis Father, but believers are umited 
to him by grace, and that im baptism as well as in the eucharist Then they talked long 
of some words of Hilary’s, Ambrose’s, and Justin's Then they charged him as having 
mistranslated some of the passages of the fathers nm his book, from which he vindicated 
himself, saying that he had all his life, in all manner of things, hated falsehood 

After the dispute had lasted from the morning till two of the clock, 1¢ was broke up, 
and there was no small triumph, as if Cranmer had been confounded in the opimon of all 
the hearers, which they had expressed by their laughter and hissing There were notanes 
that took everything that was said, from whose books Fox did afterwards print the account 
of 1¢ that 1s in his great volume 

The next day Ridley was brought out, and Smith, who was spoke of in the former Book, 
And Ridley W8S NOW very zealous to redeem the prejudice which that compliance was hke 

to be to him in his preferment so he undertook to dispute this day Ridley 

began with a protestation, declaring, that whereas he had been formerly of another mind 
from what he was then to maintain, he had changed upon no worldly consideration, but 
merely for love of the truth, which he had gathered out of the word of God and the holy 
fathers but because 1t was God's cause he was then to maintain, he protested that he might 
have leave afterwards to add, or to change, as upon better consideration he should see cause 
for it He also desred he might have leave to speak his mind without interruption , which, 
though 1t was promised him, yet he was often stopped as he went on explaining Ins doctrine 
He argued against the corporal presence, as being contrary to the Scriptures that spoke of 
Christ's leaving the world , as being agaist the article of his sitting at the nght hand of 
God, and against the nature of the sacrament, which 1s a remembrance, he showed that 
by 1t the wicked receive Christ no less than the godly, that 1t 1s against nature to swallow 
down a living man, that this doctrine introduced many extraordinary miracles without any 
necessity, and must have given advantage to the heretics, who denied Christ had a real 
body or a true human nature and that 1t was contrary to the doctrine of the fathers he 
acknowledged that 1¢ was truly the communion of his body, that 18, of Christ's death, and 
of the heavenly life given by him, and did in a strong nervous discourse, as any I ever saw 
on that subject, gather together the chief arguments for his opinion 

Smith argued, that notwithstanding Christ's being at the mght hand of God, he was seen 
on earth Ridley said he did not deny but he might come and appear on earth, but that 
was fora moment, to convince some and comfort others, as St Paul and St Stephen, 
though he said 1t might be they saw him in heaven, but he could not be at the same time 
both in heaven and on earth They returned oft to Chrysostom’s words, and pressed him 
with some of Bernard’s but as he answered the sayings of the former, that they were 
rhetorical and figurative , so he excepted against the yudgment of the latter, as living in an 
age when their opimion was generally recerved The dispute held till Weston grew weary, 
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and stopped ally#aying, ‘‘ You sce the obstinate, vain-glorious, crafty, and inconstant mind of 
this man, but you see also the force of truth cannot be shaken , therefore cry out with me, 
Truth has the victory!” This being echoed again by the audience, they went away with 
great triumph, and now they reckoned the hardest part of their work was over, since 
Latimer only remained 

Latimer being next day brought forth, told them he had not used Latin much these twenty 
years, and was not able to dispute , but he would declare his faith, and then they 
might do as they pleased He declared, that he thought the presence of Christ 
in the sacrament to be only spiritual, since it 18 that by which we obtain eternal hfe, which 
flows only from Chnist’s abiding in us by faith, therefore it 1s not a bare naked sign but 
for the corporal presence, he looked on 1 as the root of all the other errors in their church 
He enlarged much against the sacrifice of the mass, and lamented that they had changed the 
communion into a private mass, that they had taken the cup away from the people, and 
instead of service in a known tongue, were bringing the nation to a worship that they did not 
understand He perceived they laughed at him, but he told them they were to consider 
his great age, and to think what they mht be when they came to it They pressed him 
much to answer their arguments he said his memory was gone, but his faith was grounded 
on the word of God he was fully convinced by the book which Dr Cranmer had written 
on that subject 

In this whole disputation, as Ridley wrote of it, there was great disorder, perpetual 
shoutings, tauntings, and reproaches, so that 1t looked hker a stage than a 
school of divines, and the noiwe and confusions with which he had been much 
offended whcn he was m the Sorbonue, were modest compared to this 

On April 28, they were again brought to St Mary’s, where Weston told them they were 
overcome 1n the disputation , therefore he required them to subscnbe with the rest Cranmer 
objected against thar way of disputing he said, they would not hear any one argue against 
their crrors, or defend the truth, that oftentimes four or five of them were speaking at once, 
so that it was impossible tor any to hear, or to answer all these In conclusion, ho refused 
to subscribe Ridley and Latimer made the same answers so they were all judged heretics 
and the fautors of heresy Then they were asked, whether they intended to turn, they 
answered, that they would not turn so they were judged obstinate heretics, and declared to 
be no more members of the church 

Upon which Cranmer answered “From this your judgment and sentence, I appeal to 
the just judgment of Almighty God, trusting to be present with him 1m heaven , for whose 
presence on the altar I am thus condemned ” 

Ridley answered ‘‘ Although I be not of your company, yet I doubt not but my name 
18 written in another place, whither tlus sentence will send us sooner than we should by the 
course of nature have come” 

Latimer answered ‘“ I thank God most heartily that he hath prolonged my hfe to ths 
end, that I may in this case glorify God with this kind of death ” 

To them Weston answered “If you go to heaven with this faith, then I will never 
come thither, as I am thus persuaded ” 

After this, there was a solema procession in Oxford, the host bemg carried by Weston, 
the prolocutor, who had been (as himself said in his disputation) six years in prison in king 
Edwards time This gave lim now great repute, though he was known to be a constant 
drunkard Ridicy wrote to him, desiring to see what the notaries had written, and that he 
might have leave to add 1n any part, as had been promised him , but he had no answer On 
the 23d of April, the commissioners sent from the convocation returned to London Cranmer 
sent a petition, scaled, by Weston, to be delivered to the council, in which he earnestly 
begged thar favour with the queen that he might be pardoned for his treason, since they 
knew how unwillingly he consented to the patents for excluding her He also complained 
of the dworder in the disputes lately had, saying that he was not heard, nor suffered to 
propose his arguments, but all was shuffled up mm a day, though he had matter on that 
subject for twenty days’ work, that it looked hke a design to shut up all things im haste, 
and make a triumph, and so to condemn them of heresy. He left it to ther wisdom to con- 
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sider if this was an mdifferent way of handling such a matter Weston carried this petition 
half way, and then opening it, and finding what 1t contained, he sent 1t back, and said he 
would deliver no such petition. Cranmer was so kept, that though Ridley and Latimer 
could send to one another, yet 1t was not easy for them to send to him without giving money 
to their keepers In one of Ridley’s letters to Cranmer, he said, he heard they intended to 
carry down Rogers, Crome, and Bradford, to Cambridge, and to make such a triumph there 
as he had lately made of them at Oxford He trusted the day of their deliverance out of all 
their miseries, and of their entrance into perpetual rest, and perpetual joy and felicity, drew 
nigh~ he prayed God to strengthen them with the mighty spirit of his grace he desired 
Cranmer to pray for him, as he also did for Cranmer As for the letters winch these and 
the other prisoners writ in their imprisonment, Fox gathered the originals from all people 
that had them and sr Walter Mildmay, the founder of Emanuel college, procured them 
from him, and put them into the hbrary of that college, where I saw them But they are 
all printed by Fox, so that the reader who desires to see them may find them im lus Acts 
and Monuments* Of them all, Ridley writ with the greatest connexion and force, both mn 
the matter and in the way of expression 

This being now over, there was great boasting among all the popish party, as if the cham- 
The Prisoners Pons of the Reformation had been foiled The prisoners yn London heanng they 
in London set intended to insult over them as they had done over those at Oxford, set out a 
Phe omar, Paper, to which the late bishops of Exeter, St David's, and Gloucester, with 
against dis-  Laylor, Philpot, Bradford, Crome, Sanders, Rogers, and Lawrence, sct their 
puting by hands, on the 8th of May The substance of 1t was, ‘“‘ That they bemg prisoners * 
wordofmouth neither as rebels, traitors, nor transgressors of any law, but merely for their con- 
acience to God and his truth, hearing 1t was intended to carry them to Cambridge to dispute, 
declared they would not dispute but in writing, except 1t were before the queen and her 
council, or before either of the houses of pfrhament, and that for these regsons ‘-— 

‘© ] It was clear that the determmations of the universities were already made , they were 
their open enemies, and had already condemned their cause before they had heard 1t, which 
was contrary both to the word of God and the determmations they had made in king 
Edward's time 

‘2 They saw the prelates and clergy were secking neither to find out the truth, nor to 
do them good, otherwise they would have heard them when they might have declared their 
consciences without hazard, but that they sought only their destruction, and their own 

lory 

“3 They saw that those who were to be the judges of these disputes were their imvete- 
rate enemies , and by what passed in the convocation-house last year, and lately at Oxford, 
they saw how they must expect to be used 

“4 They had been kept long pmsoners, some nine or ten months, without books or 
papers, or convenient places of study 

‘“©5 They knew they should not be heard to speak ther minds fully, but should be 
stopped as their judges pleased 

“6 They could not have the nomination of their notaries, who would be so chosen that 
they would write and publish what thew enemics had a mindto Therefore they would not 
engage in public disputes except by writing , but they would give a summary of their faith, 
for which they would be ready to offer up their lives to the halter or the fire, as God should 
appoint 

“‘ They declared, that they believed the Scriptures to be the true word of God, and the 
judge of all controversies in the matters of religion, and that the church 1s to be obeyed as 
long as she follows this word That they believed the Apostles’ Creed, and those creeds 
set out by the councils of Nice, Constantunople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and by the first 
and fourth councils of Toledo, and the symbols of Athanamus, Irenseus, Tertullian, and 
Damasus That they believed justification by faith, which faith was not only an opinion, 
but a certain persuasion wrought by the Holy Ghost, winch did alluminate the mind, and 


* Most of these letters are printed by Fox, but the with a preface by Coverdale (probably the publisher), and 
letters of the martyra were published in a distinct volume, pmnted by John Day, anno 1564 —Anon Conugct 
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suppled the tue’ to submit itself unfeignedly to God. That they acknowledged an mberent 
righteousness, yet justification and the pardon of sins they believed came only by Chnist’s 
rightpousress imputed to.them They thought the worslup of God ought to be in a tongue 
unistood by the people, that Christ only, and not the saints, was to be prayed to, that 
immediately after death the souls pass either to the state of the blessed or of the damned, 

, Without any purgatory between, that baptism and the Lord’s-supper are the sacraments of 
Christ, which ought to be administered according to his institution, and therefore they con- 
demned the denying the chalice, transubstantiation, the adoration, or the sacrifice of the 
mass , and asserted the lawfulness of marriage to every rank of men These things they 
declared they were ready to defend, as they often had before offered and concluded, charg- 
ing all people to enter into no rebellion against the queen, but to obey her in all points, 
except where her commands were contrary to the law of God” 

In the end of this month, the lady Ehzabeth was taken out of the Tower, and put into the 
custody of the lord Wilhams, who waited on her to Woodstock, and treated her with great 
civility, and all the respect due to her quahty but this not being so acceptable to those who 
governed, she was put under the charge of sir Hen Bedingfeld, by whom she was more 
roughly handled 

On the 20th of July, prince Philip landed at Southampton When he set foot to land first, 

he presently drew his sword, and carned it a good way naked i Ins hand 
arty Pulp Whether this was one of the forms of hus country, I know not, but 1t was inter- 
preted as an omen that he intended to rule England with the sword, though 
‘others said it showed he intended to draw lus sword in defence of the nation The mayor 
of Southampton brought him the kcys of the town, an exprcssion of duty always paid to our 
princes, he took them from him, and gave them back without spcaking a word, or expressing 
by any sign that he was pleased with it §=is stiffness amazed the English, who use to be 
treated by their kings with great sweetness on such occasions and so much gravity in 80 
young a man was,not understood, but was looked on as a sign of vast pride and morosencss 
And is mar Lhe queen met him at Winchester, where, on the 25th of July, Gardiner marned 
red tothe them in the cathedral, the king being then in the twenty-seventh, and the queen 
Queen. in the thirty-eighth year of hcrage They were presented from the emperor, by 
his ambassador, with a resignation of his titular kingdom of Jerusalcm, and his more valuable 
one of Naples, which were pledges of that total resignation that followed not long after 

So on the 27th of July they were proclaimed by their new titles, “ Pluhp and Mary, king 
and queen of England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland , princes of Spain and Sicily, 
defenders of the faith, archdukes of Austria, dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant, 
counts of Hlapsburg, Flanders, and Tyrol ,” Spam having always dchghted in a long cnumc- 
ration of pompous titles 

It was observed how happy marnages had been to the Austnan family, who, from no 
extraordinary beginnings, had now, in eighty years time, been raised by two marniagcs ; 
first with the heir of Burgundy and the Netherlands, and then with the heir of Spain, to be 
the greatest family in Christendom and the collateral family, by the marriage of the heir of 
Bohemia and Ilungary, was now the greatest m the empire And surely, if issue hid 
followed this marriage, the most extraordinary success possible would have seemed to be 
entailed on them But there was no great appcarance of that, for as the queen was now 
far advanced 1n years, so she was in no good state of health , a long course of discontent had 
corrupted both the health of her body and the temper of her mind nor did the matter alter 
much by her marriage, except for the worse The king's wonderful gravity and silence 
gained nothing upon the English, but his magmificence and bounty was very acceptable 
He brings a He brought after him a vast mass of wealth , seven-and-twenty chests of bullion, 

Trea- | every chest being a yard and some inches long, which were drawn in twenty carts 
sure with hin to the Tower, after which came ninety-nine horse and two carts loaded with 
to England eoined gold and silver This great wealth was perhaps the sum that was formerly 
mentioned, which was to be distributed among the English , for 1t 18 not improbable, that 
though he empowered his ambassadors and Gardiner to promise great sums to such as should 
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promote his marnage, yet that he would not part with so much money till it was made sure ; 
and therefore he ordered this treasure to be brought after him. (1 mention st here, yet 1t came 
not into Eaigland till October and January following ) He made his entry into London wath 
great state 

At hus first settling in England, he obtained of the queen that many prisoners should be 
set at liberty, among whom the chief were, the archbishop of York, and ten 
knights, with many other persons of quality These, I suppose, had been com~ 
mitted either for What's rebellion or the business of the lady Jane, for I do not 
believe any were discharged that were imprisoned on the account of rehgion As for tlus 
archbishop, though he went along in the Reformation, yet I find nothing that gives any 
great character of him I never saw any letter of his, nor do I remember to have seen any 
honourable mention made of him anywhere , so that he seems to have been a soft and weak 
man, and except those little fragments of his op:mions in some points about the mass, (which 
are in the Collection) I know no remains of Ins pen It seems he did at this time comply in 
matters of religion, for without that, 1t 1s not probable that either Pup would have moved 
for him, or that the queen would have been easily entreated 

The intercessions that Plhiuhp made for the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonslnre, did 
He preserves Z210 lnm the hearts of the nation more than anything else that he ever did 
the Lady Eh- Gardiner was much set against them, and studied to bear down the declaration 
zabeth that Wiat had made of ther innocency all that he could, but 1t was made so 
openly on the scaffold, that 1t was not possible to suppress 1t Before, in his examinations, 
Wiat had accused them, hoping to have saved himself by so base an action, but he redeemed 
1t all he could at Ins death Tlus had broken Gardiner’s design, who thought all they did 
about religion was but half work, unless the lady Ehzabeth were destroyed For he knew, 
that though she complied in many things, yet her education had been wholly under the 
reformed , and which was more to him, who judged all people by their interest, he reckoned 
that interest must make her declare against the papacy (since otherwise she was a bastard) 
af ever she should outlive her sister 

Philp opposed this, at first, upon a generous account, to :ecommend himself, by obtaining 
such acts of favour to be done by the queen But afterwards, when the hopes of issue failed 
him by his marriage, he preserved her out of interest of state , for 1f she had been put out of the 
way, the quecn of Scotland (that was to be marricd to the Dauphm) was to succeed , which 
would have made too great an accession to the French crown , and besides, as 1t afterwards 
appeared, he was not without hopes of persuading her to marry himeelf, if her sister should 
die without issue —- For the earl of Devonshire, he more easily obtaimed his freedom, though 
not till some months had passed That earl being set at hberty, findimg he was to he under 
perpetual distrusts, and that he might be, perhaps upon the first disorder, again put into the 
Tower, to which his stars seemed to condemn him, resolved to go beyond sea, but died 
within a year after, as some say, of poison 

All this I have laid together, (though 1t fell not out all at once) that I might give a full 
He was httle account of all the acts of grace that Pinhp did m England, but for the rest of 
beloved bythe his behaviour, 1t was no way acceptable to the people, for as he engaged the 
Enghsh nation in all his interests, so that henceforth during this reign England had no 
share in the consultations of Europe, but was blindly led by lum, which proved fatal to them 
in the conclusion, by the 1gnominious loss of Calais , so his temper and way of deportment 
seemed most ridiculous and extravagantly formal to the English gemus, which naturally 
loves the mean between the excessive jollity and talkativeness of the French, and the sullen 
staidness of the Spamiard, rather inclining more to the briskness of the one than the 
superciliousness of the other and indeed his carriage was such here, that the acting him and 
his Spaniards was one of the great diversions of queen Elizabeth's court The hall of the 
court was almost continually shut all his time, and none could have access, unless 1t were 
first demanded with as much formality as ambassadors use in asking audience so that moat 
of the nobility left the court, few staying but the officers of the household 

Gardiner lad now the government put entirely in Ins hands, and he, to make his court 
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the better with the new king, preached at St Paul's the 30th of September, where, after 
Gardiner 4 had inveighed long against the preachers in king Edward's time, which was 
ifes him the common subject of all their sermons, he ran out much in commendation of 
much ins the king, affirming him to be as wiee, sober, gentle and temperate, as any prince 
ene that ever was in England, and if he did not prove so, he was content that all 
‘his hearers should esteem him an impudent har The state of the court continued in this 
posture till the next parhament 
But great discontents did now appear everywhere The severe executions after the last 
rising, the marriage with Spain, and the overturning of religion, concurred to alienate the nation 
from the government Thus appeared nowhere more confidently than in Norfolk, where the 
people reflecting on their services, thought they might have the more leave to speak 
There were some malicious rumours spread that the queen was with child before the king 
came over This was so much resented at court, that the queen wnt a letter to the justices 
Seiad there (which 1s in the Collection) to inquire into those false reports, and to look 
Number 14 to all that spread false news in the county The earl of Sussex, upon this, 
examined a great many, but could make notlung out of 1t ‘It flowed from the 
officiousness of Hopton, the new bishop of Norwich, who thought to express his zeal to the 
queen, whose chaplain he had long been, by sending up the tales of the country to the 
council-table , not considermg how much it was below the digmty of the government to 
look after all vain reports 
This summer the bishops went their visitations to see everything executed according to 
Bonner’sCar- the queen’s injunctions Bonner went his with the rest Ile had ordered his 
riuge in ue chaplains to draw a book of Homilies with an exposition of the Christian religion. 
Viatation ‘He says in hus preface to 1t, that he and Ins chaplains had compilcd it, but 1t 1s 
hkely he had only the name of :t, and that his chaplains composed it Yet the greatest, 
and indeed the best part of 1t was made to their hands, for 1t was taken out of the Institution 
of a Christian Man, set out by king Henry, only varied in those points in which it differed 
from what they were now about to set up, so that concerning the pope's power, since 1t 
was not yet established, he says nothing for or against 1t 
The articles upon which he made his visitation will be found in the Collection, and by 
aici these we may judge of all the other visitations over England ‘In the Preface 
Number 15. Be protests he had not made his articles out of any sccrct grudge or displeasure 
to any, but merely for the discharge of his conscience towards God and the 
world The articles were, whether the clergy did so behave themselves in living, teaching, 
and doing, that m the judgment of indifferent men, they seemed to seek the honour of God, 
of the church, and of the king and queen? Whether they had been marned, or were taken 
for married? and whether they were divorced, and did no more come at their wives? or 
whether they did defend their marnages? Whether they did reside, keep hospitality, pro- 
vide a curate in their absence? And whether they did devoutly celebrate the service, and 
use processions? Whether they were suspect of heresy? Whether they did haunt ale- 
houses and taverns, bowling-alleys, or suspect houses? Whether they favoured or kcpt 
company with any suspect of heresy? Whether any priest lived in the pansh that zbscnted 
himgelf from church? Whether these kept any private conventicles? Whether any of the 
clergy was vicious, blasphemed God or his saints, or was guilty of smony? Whether they 
exhorted the people to peace and obedience ? Whether they admitted any to the Sacrament 
that was suspect of heresy, or was of an 11] conversation, an oppressor, or evil doer? Whe- 
ther they admitted any to preach that were not licensed, or refused such as were? Whether 
they did officiate in English? Whether they did use the Sacraments anght? Whether 
they visited the sick and administered the Sacraments to them? Whether they did 
marry any without asking the bans three Sundays? Whether they observed the fasts and 
holidays? Whether they went im their habits and tonsures? Whether those that were 
ordained schismatically, did officiate without being admitted by the ordinary? Whether 
they set leases for many years of their benefices? Whether they followed merchandise or 
usury? Whether they carried swords or daggers in times or places not convenient? Whe- 
ther they did once every quarter expound to the people in the vulgar tongue the Apostles’ 
Kk 2 
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Creed, ten commandments, the two commandments of Christ for loving God and oer neigh- 
dour, the seven works of mercy, seven deadly mns, seven principal virtues, and the seven 
‘Sacrameiite?” These were the most considerable heads on wiuch he vieited 

One thing 1s remarkable, that :t appears both by these and the queen’s inyunctions, that 
No Reerd they did not pretend to reordam those that had been ordamed by the new book 
‘ion erate in king Edward’s time, but to reconcile them, and add those things that were 
ordained in wanting, which were the anointing and giving the priestly vestmenta, with other 
Kidg Ed- = rites of the Roman pontifical In this point of reordamimg such as were 
ward's Time ordained in heresy or schism, the church of Rome has not gone by any steady 
rule for though they account the Greek church to be guilty both of heresy and schism, 
they receive their priests without a new ordination Yet after the time of the contests 
between pope Nicolaus and Photius, and much more after the outrageous heats at Rome 
between Sergius and Formosus, m which the dead bodies of the former popes were raised 
and dragged about the streets by their successors, they annulled the ordimations which they 
pretended were made irregularly 

Afterwards again, upon the great schism between the popes of Rome and Avignon, they did 
neither annul nor renew the orders that had been given but now in England, though they 
only supplied at this time the defects which they said were in their former ordination, yet 
afterwards, when they proceeded to burn them that were in orders, they went upon the old 
maxim, that orders given in schism were not valid, so they did not esteem Hooper nor 
Ridley bishops, and therefore only degraded them from priesthood, though they had been 
ordained by their own forms, saving only the oath to the pope, but for those who were 
ordained by the new book, they did not at all degrade them, supposing now they had no 
4rue orders by 1t 

Bonner, zn his visitation, took great care to see all things were everywhere done according 
¢o the old rules, which was the mam thing intended, other points being put 1n for form 
When he came to Iadham, he prevented the doctor, who did not expect him s0 soon by 
two hours, so that there was no ringing of bells, which put him im no small disorder, and 
that was much increased when he went into the church, and found neither the Sacrament 
hanging up, nor a rood set up, thereupon he fell a railing, swearing most mtemperately, 
calling the priest an heretic, a knave, with many othersuch goodly words The priest said, 
all these things should be amended speedily , and knowing that a good dinner was the best 
way to temper bishop Bonner, he desired him to go and dine at hus house but Bonner took 
it so ll, that IIadham, which was one of Ins own churches, was an 1ll example 
to those about it, that he lost all patience, and reaching at Dr Bricket (that 
‘was the parson’s name) to beat him, he misguided the stroke, winch fell on sir Thomas 
Josselin’s ear with great force Fecknam, then dean of Paul’sin Dr May’s room, studied 
to appease Josselin, and said to lim, that the bishop’s being so long in the Marshalsea had 
80 disordered him, that m lis passion he knew not what he did, but when he came to him- 
self he would be sorry for what he had done Josseln answered, he thonght now that he 
was taken out of the Marshalsea, he should be carned to Bedlam But Bonner continued 
in his fury, and though he had purposed to stay at his house there some days, and had 
ordered provisions to be made, yet he would needs be gone, though it disordered the rest of 
bis visitation, for he came to every place sooner than he intended, or had given notice 

The carvers and makers of statues had now a quick trade for roods and other mages, 
which were to be provided for all places Bonner had observed, that in most churches the 
‘walls were painted with places of Scripture , and in many places there were passages written, 
that either favoured the marniage of the clergy, or were against the corporal presence and 
the sacrifice of the mass, and the multiplicity of the ceremomies of the church, so he did, 
at his return, send out episcopal letters on the 24th of October, to raze all those paintings. 
Upon this 1 was generally said, that the Scriptures must be dashed out to make way for 
the images, since they were s0 contrary one to another, that they could not decently stand 
together. There were many ludicrous things everywhere done mm derision of the old forms 
and of the images many poems were printed, with other mdiculous representations of the 
Latin pervice, and the pageantry of ther worship But none occastoned more laugiiter than 
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what fell out at Paul's the Easter before, the custom being to lay the Sacrament mto the 
sepulchre at the even song on Good Friday, and to take 1t out by break of day on Enster 
morning at the time of the taking of 1t out the quire sung these words, Surrexit, non est 
“He w risen, he 1s not here ” but then the priest looking for the host, 
found 1t was not there indeed, for one had stolen it out, which put them all in 
no small disorder, but another was presently brought in its stead =Upon tins a 
ballad followed, that their God was stolen and lost, but a new one was made 1n his room. 
This raillery was so salt, that it provoked the clergy much They offcred large rewards to 
discover him that had stolen the host, or had made the ballad, but could not come to the 
knowledge of 1t But they resolved ere long to turn that mirth and pleasantness of the 
heretics into severe mourning 
And thus matters went on to the ]]1th of November, when the third parhament was 
summoned In the writ of summons, the title of “ Supreme Head of the Church” 
was left out, though 1t was still by law umted to the otber royal titles and 
therefore this was urged in the beginmng of queen Elizabeth's reign, as a good 
reason for annulling that parlament, since 1t was not called by a lawful wnt Now was 
cardinal Pole allowed to come into England The emperor had this summer brought him 
to Flanders, where, to make amends for the rudeness of stopping him on his way, he 
demred him to mediate a peace between France and him, but that had no effect It soon 
appeared that all things were so well prepared by Gardiner’s policy and the Spamsh gold, 
that 1t would be an easy matter to carry everythimg m thus session Thc lord Paget and 
the lord Hastings were sent from the king and qucen to bring the cardinal over At the 
opening of the parhament, 1t was an unusual sight to see both king and queen ride in state, 
and come into 1t with two swords of state and two caps of maintenance carricd before them 
the swords were carried, one by the earl of Pembroke, the other by the carl of Westmore- 
land, and the caps by the earls of Arundel and Shrewsbury ‘The first bill put into the 
< TheAttan. Jords’ house, was the repeal of the attaindcr of cardinal Pole 1t began on the 
der of Cudi- 17th, and was sent down to the commons on the 19th, who read 1t three times 
nal Pole in one day, and sentit up This bill bemg to be passed before he could come 
mpeee into England, it was questioncd in the house of commons, whether the bill 
could be passed without making a session, which would necessitate a prorogation? It was 
resolved 1 might be done, so on the 22nd the king and queen came and passed 1t It set 
forth, that the only reason of Ins attainder was, because he would not consent to the 
unlawful separation and divorce between king Henry and his most godly, virtuous, and 
lawful wife, queen Katherine therefore they considering the true and sincere conscience 
of the cardial in that point, and his other many godly virtues and qualities, did repcal 
that act 
On the 24th he came to London, but without the solemmities of a legate’s entry, 
because the pope's authority was not yet sct up by Jaw What cardinal Polc’s 
Seale ‘© instructions were I do not know, nor 1s 1t fully understood by learned men what 
was the power of a legate a latere in those days But I found in the king’s 
paper-office the original bull of cardial Beaton’s legatine power in Scotland, which it seems 
was intercepted by some of the king's slups in the passage by sca thither, ur was sent up 
to London by those who killed lum, and possessed themselves of Ins castle and goods And 
I having mentioned this bull to those learned men, by whose direction I have governed 
myself in this work, I did, by ther advice, give it a room in the Collection, 
though: it be large, since, no doubt, cardmal Pole’s bull was in the same form 
In it the reader will clearly perceive what authority was lodged in the legates 
to overthrow and dispense with almost all the rules and canons of the church, only some 
peculiar things (which were more conspicuously scandalous), were still reserved to the 
apostolic sve itself, whose singular privilege 1t has been always esteemed to dispense with 
the best things, and allow of the worst, so the pretenders to those graces paid proportion- 
ably for them; tlis authority was too sacred to be trusted even to a legate, 1t being the 
prerogative of the popes themselves, to be the most eminent transgressors of all canons and 
constitutions. 
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' The cardinal first declared what his designs and powers were to the king and queen ; 
and then on the 27th a message was sent to the parliament to come and hear huni deliver 
And makes « 18 legation, which they domg, he made them a long speech, inviting them to 
Speech to the @ reconciliation with the apostolic see, from whence he was sent, by the common 
Parliament pastor of Christendom, to reduce then who had long strayed from the inclosure 
of the church This made some emotion im the queen, which she fondly thought was a 
child quickened 1n her belly tins redoubled the joy, some not sparing to say, that as John 
The Queen 1» Baptist leaped in his mother’s belly at the salutation of the Virgin, so here a 
beheved to be happy omen followed on this salutation from Chnist’s vicar In this, her women, 
with Cluld seeing that she firmly believed herself with child, flattered her so far, that they 
fully persuaded her of 16 Notice was given of it to the council, who that mght wnt a 
jetter to Bonner about it, ordering a Te Deum to be sung at St Paul’s and the other 
churches of London, and that collects should be constantly used for bringing this to a 
happy perfection All that mght and next day thero was great joy about the court and 
city 

On the 29th the speaker reported to the commons the substance of the cardinal’s speech , 
and a message coming from the lords for a conference of some of ther house with the lord 
chancellor, four earls, four bishops, and four lords, to prepare a supplication for their being 
reconciled to the see of Rome—it was consented to and the petition beg agreed on at the 
committee, was reported and approved of by both houses It contained an address to the 
king and queen— 

‘“‘ That whereas they had been guilty of a most hornble defection and schism from the 
The Parha apostolic see, they did now sincerely repent of 1¢, and in sign of their repent- 
ment’s peti- ance were ready to repeal all the laws made in prejudice of that see therefore, 
pevemtetyce to Since the king and queen had been no way defiled by their schism, they pray 
the Sec of them to be intercessors with the legate to grant them absolution, and to receive 
Rome them again into the bosom of the church ” 

So this being presented by both houses on their knees to the king and queen, they made 
their intercession with the cardinal, who thoreupon delivered himself in a long speech 

“* He thanked the parliament for repealing the act against him, and making him a member 
Tho Cardinal Of the nation, from which he was by that act cut off In recompence of which, 
makes along he was now to reconcile them to the body of the church He told them the 
Speech apostolic see chenslied Britain most tenderly, as the first nation that had pubhely 
received the Christian faith ©The Saxons were also afterwards converted by the means of 
that see, and some of their kings had been so devoted to it, that Offa and others had gone 
to visit the thresholds of the apostles That Adnan IV , an English pope, had given Ire- 
land to the crown of England, and that many mutual marks of reciprocal kindness had 
passed between that common father of Christendom and our kings, their most beloved sons, 
but none more eminent than the bestowing on the late king the title of Defender of the 
Faith He told them, that in the umty with that see consisted the happiness and strength 
of all churches, that since the Greeks had separated from them they had been abandoned 
by God, and were now under the yoke of Mahometans That the distractions of Germany 
did further demonstrate this , but most of all, the confusions themselves had felt ever since 
they had broken that bond of perfection That 1t was the ambition and craft of some, who 
for ther private ends began it, to which the rest did too submissively comply, and that the 
apostolic see might have proceeded against them for 1t by the assistance of other princes , but 
had stayed looking for that day, and for the hand of Heaven” He run out much on the 
commendation of the queen, and said, “ God had signally preserved her to procure this great 
And grants blessing to the church” At last, “he enjomed them for penance, to repeal the 
them Absolu- laws they had made, and so, in the pope’s name, he granted them a full absolu- 
we tion, which they received on their knees, and he also absolved the whole realm 
from all censures ” 

The rest of the day was spent with great solemnity and triumph all that had been done 
was published next Sunday at Paul's There was a‘ committee appointed by both houses 
to prepare the statute of repeal, which was not finished before the 25th of December , and 
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then, the bishop of London only protesting agaist it, because of a provieo put in for the lands 
which the lord Wentworth had out of his bishopric, 1t was agreed to, and sent to the com- 
mons They made more haste with it, for they sent it back the 4th of January, with a 
desire that twenty lines im 1t, which concerned the see of London and the lord Wentworth, 
might be put out, and two new provisos added One of their provisos was not hked by the 
lords, who drew a new one, to which the viscount Montacute and the bishops of London 
and Coventry dissented. The twenty lines of the lord Wentworth’s proviso were not put 
out, but the lord chancellor took a kmfe and cut them out of the parchment, and said, 
* Now I do truly the office of a chancellor,” the word being 1gnorantly derived by some from 
cancelling It 1s not mentioned im the Journal that this was done by the order of the house , 
but that must be supposed, otherwise 1t cannot be thought the parliament would have con- 
sented to so unlimited a power in the lord chancellor as to raze or cut out provisos at lus 
leasure 
. By the act 1s set forth “‘ their former schism from the see of Rome, and their reconciliation 
The Act of +0 1¢ now, upon which all acts passed since the 20th of Henry VIII against the 
repealing all see were specially enumerated and repealed ‘There it 18 said, that for tho 
Laws against removing of all grudges that might arise, they desired that the following articles 
ahes cee might, through the cardinal’s intercession, be established by the pope's authority 
‘© ] That all bishoprics, cathedrals, or colleges, now established, might be confirmed for 
ever 
“2 That marnages made within such degrees as are not contrary to the law of God, but 
only to the laws of the church, mght be confirmed, and the issue by them declared 
legitimate. ; 
“3 That all mstitutions into bencfices mght be confirmed 
‘© 4 That all judicial processes might be also confirmed 
* And finally, that all the settlements of the lands of any bishoprics, or monasteries, or 
AProvisofor Other religions houses, might continue as they were, without any trouble by the 
Church-lands ecclesiastical censures or laws ” 
And to make tluis pass the better, a petition was procured from the convocation of Can- 
A Penton  terbury, setting forth, “ that whereas they, bemg the defenders and guardians of 
from the Con- the church, ought to endeavour with all thar strength to recover those goods to 
vocationabout the church which, in the time of the late schism, had been alienated , yet having 
‘ considered well of 1t, they saw how difficult, and indecd impossible, that would 
prove, and how much it would cndanger the public peace of the realm and the unity of the 
church , therefore they, preferring the public welfare and the salvation of souls to their own 
private interests, did humbly pray the king and queen to mtercede with the legate that, 
according to the powers given him by the pope, he would settle and confirm all that had 
been done in the alienation of the church and abbey lands, to which they, for their interests, 
did consent and they added an humble desire, that those things which concerned the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction and hberty might be re-cstablished, and so they might be able to 
discharge the pastoral cure committed to them” Upon tlus, the cardinal granted a full con- 
firmation of those things ending it with a heavy charge on those who had the goods of the 
church in their hands, that they would consider the judgments of God that fcll on Belshazzar 
for his profane using the holy vessels, though they had not been taken away by himself, but 
by lus father And he most earnestly cxhorted them, that at least they would take care 
that, out of the tithes and parsonages or vicarages, those who scrved the cures might be 
sufficiently maintaimed and encouraged This was confirmed in parhament, where also 1t 
was declared, “that all smts about these lands were onlv to be in tle quecn’s courts, and 
not in th» ecclesiastical courts, and if any should, upon the pretence of any ecclesiastical 
authority, disturb the subjects in their possession, they were to fall into a premunire” It 
was also declared, that ‘the title of Supreme Head never of mght belonged to the crown, 
yet all wmtings wherein 1 was uscd were still to continue im force, but that hereafter all 
writings should be of force in which, cither since the quecn’s coming to the crown or aftei- 
wards, that title should be or had been ommtted It was also declared, that bulls from Rome 
might be executed , that all exemptions that had belonged to religious houses, and had beca 
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continued by the grante given of them, were repealed , and these places were made subject 
to the episcopal jurisdiction, excepting only the privileges of the two universities, the churdhes 
of Westminster and Windsor, and the Tower of London But for encouraging any to bestow 
what they pleased on the church, the statutes of Mortman were repealed for twenty years 
to come, provided always, that nothing m this act should be contrary to any of the rights 
of the crown, or the ancient laws of England but that all things should be brought to the 
state they were in at the 20th year of her father’s reign, and to continue 1n that condition ” 
For understanding this act more perfectly, I shall next set down the heads of the address 
ai which the lower house of convocation made to the upper, for most of the 
one by the Dranches of this act had their first rise from it, I have put in the Collection, 
Inferior Clo~ having found 1t among archbishop Parker's papers In 1t they petitioned the 
ey lords of the upper house of convocation, ‘ to take care, that by their consent to 
Number tg the settlement of the church-lands, nothing might be done in preyudice of any 
Just title they had im law to them, as also, 1t being said mm the grant of chantries 
to king Edward, that schools and hospitals were to be erected im several parts of the 
kmgdom , they demred that some regard might be bad to that kewise, that the statutes 
of Mortmain might be repealed , and whereas tithes had been at all times appointed for the 
ecclesiastical ministry, therefore they prayed that all impropriations might be dissolved, 
and the tithes be restored to the church They also proposed twenty-seven articles of things 
meet to be considered for the reformation of the church Namely, that all who had 
preached any heretical doctrine should be made openly to recant 1t, that Cranmer’s book of 
the Sacrament, the late service books, with all heretical books, should be burnt , and all that 
had them should be required to bring them 1, otherwise they should be esteemed the 
favourers of heresy that great care should be had of the books that were either printed or 
sold That the statutes made against Lollards might be revived, and the church restored to 
its former jurisdiction That all statutes for pluralities and non-residence might be repealed, 
that so beneficed men might attend on their cures that simomiacal pactions might be 
punished, not only in the clergy that made them, but m the patrons, and in those that 
mcdiated in them, that the hberties of the church might be restored according to the Magna 
Charta , and the clergy be delivered from the heavy burdens of first-fruits, tenths and 
subsidies, that there might be a clear explanation made of all the articles of the premuntre, 
and that none should be brought under 1t till there were first a prombition issued out by the 
queen in that particular, and that disobedience to it should only bring them within that 
guilt that all exemptions should be taken away, all usury be forbid , all clergymen obliged 
to go in their habits” The last was, “that all who had spoiled churches without any 
warrant, might be obliged to make restitution ” 
The next act that was brought in, was for the reviving the statutes made by Richard IT, 
The Laws a- Henry 1V , and Henry V , against heretics, of which an aceount was given in 
gunst Here- the first Book of the former Part The act began in the house of commons, who, 
hes revived ag was observed im the former parhament, were much set on severities. It was 
brought in on the 12th of December, and sent up to the lords on the 15th, who passed it on 
the 18th of that month The commons put in also another bill for voiding all leases made 
by married priests It was much argued among them , and the first draught being rejected, 
a new one was drawn, and sent up to the lords on the 19th of December, but they finding 
it would shake a great part of the mghts of the church-lands that were made by marned 
priests or bishops, Jaid it aside Thus did the servile an1 corrupted house of commons run 
#0 fast, that the bishops themselves were forced to moderate their heats They all 
understood how much the queen was set upon having the church raised as high as could be, 
and saw there was nothing so effectual to recommend any to her favour, as to move high in 
these matters, and though their motions were thought too violent and rejected, yet their 
affections were thereby discovered , so that they knew they should be looked on as men 
deeply engaged in these interests 
After this the bill of treasons was brought 1n This was also argued for some days 1n the 
AnActdeclar- Douse of commons, but at last agreed to By it, any who demed the king's 
img Tressone =Tight tothe title of the crown, with the queen's, or endeavoured to put 
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him from it, together with them that did several other offences, were to forfeit all their 
and to be imprisoned during hfe, and clergymen were to be deprived by their 
ordinaries ; in these cases, the second offence was to be treason But if any should compass 
the king’s death, and utter it by any overt deed, during his marriage to the queen, the first 
offence of this kind should be freason It was also enacted, that the parliament having 
petitioned the king, that if the queen died with any tssue, he would take on him the govern- 
ment of them till they same of age, to which he had assented , therefore, 1f the queen died 
before her children came to be of age, the government of the kingdom should be in the king’s 
hands, 1f 16 were a son till he were eighteen, or if a daughter till she was fifteen years of 
age; and in all that time, the conspiring his death was to be treason The witnesses were to 
be brought before the parties, and none was to be tried for any words, but withm mx months 
after they were spoken 
Another act passed, upon a report made of some heretical preachers, who had, as was 
Another ae mformed, prayed in their conventicles, that God would turn the queen’s heart 
gainst _sedi- from idolatry to the true faith, or else shorten her days, and take her quickly out 
tious words = of the way all therefore that so prayed for takimg away the queen's life, were 
to be judged traitors, but if they showed themselves pemitent for such prayers, they were 
not to be condemned of treason, but put to any corporal pumshment other than death, at the 
judge’s discretion This was passed in great haste, for 1t was thrice read in the house of 
lords, and passed on the 16th of January, m which the parliament was dissolved 
There was another act passed against those that spread lying reports of any noblemen, 
judges, or great officers , that such as spread them should be imprisoned till they brought 
their authors, according to former acts If any spread such reports of the king and queen, they 
were to be set on a pillory, and pay 1007 or have their ears cut off, and be three months 
prisoners and they were to pay 100 marks, and suffer one month’s impnsonment, though 
they had authors for them, if they reported them maliciously But if their reports tended 
to the stirring of any insurrection, they were to lose thar mght hands, and upon a second 
offence to suffer imprisonment during ther hivcs, but they were to be proceeded against 
within three months after the words so spoken 
All the bills bemg ended, the parliament was dissolved on the 16th of J anuary, to 
Gardiner’s no small yoy He had now performed all that he had undertaken to 
the queen or the emperor upon which he had the reputation that he was 
formerly in, of a great statesman and a dexterous manager of affairs, much con- 
firmed and raised , since he had brought about in so small a time so great a change, where 
the intcrests of those who consented to 1t seemed to lead them another way To those who 
had apprehended the tyranny of Rome he had said, that as our former kings had always kept 
it unaer in a great measure, so there was less danger of that now, since they saw that all 
princes had agreed to preserve their own mghts entire agaist the pope’s pretensions He 
showed them that therefore all the old laws against provisions from Rome were still kept in 
force and so, upon cardinal Pole’s being called over, there was a commission sent him, undcr 
the great seal, bearing date the 10th of November, authonsing him to exercise his legatine 
power in England Jy this he showed them that no legate should ever come into England 
to execute any power till his faculties were seen and approved by the queen Others 
theught tlis was but a vam imagination, for if the papacy were once fully established, and 
people again brought under the old superstition of esteeming the popes Chnist’s vicars and 
the infallinlo heads of the church, 1¢ would not be possible to retain the people in their obedi- 
ence, since all the assistance that the princes of Christendom of this time had from ther 
subjects, in their wars with the popes, flowed chiefly from ths, that they generally did no 
more submit implicitly to their priests but if once that blind obedience were restored, 1t 
would be easy for the priests, by their private dealings in confession, to overturn govern- 
ments as they pleased 
But that which stuck most was, that the church lands were by the canon law so indis- 
Great ferr  S0lubly annexed to the church, that they could not be separated from it To 
about the = this 1t was answered, that they should secure it by a law at Rome, and should 
Churcb-lands. confirm all the shenations that had been made, both by consent of the clergy 
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and by the pope's authority committed to the legate Yet even that did not satufy many, 
who found some laws in the canon so strict that the pope himself could not dispense with 
them. ## the legate did it, the pope might refuse to confirm 1t, and then 1$ was nothing : 
and what one pope did, another often recalled So it was said that this confirmation was but 
an artifice to make it pass the more eamly Bemdes, all observed, that in the cardinal’s con- 
firmation of those lands there was a charge given to all to be afraid of the judgments of God 
that fell on Belshazzar for using the holy vessels , which was to pardon the thing, and yet 
to call it a sacrilege, for which they might look for the vengeance of God So that the 
cardinal did at the same time both bind and loose , and 1t was plain, both by that clause and 
the repeal of the statute of Mortmam, that 1t was designed to possess people with the opimion 
of the sin of retaining church lands. It was thought this confirmation was rather an indem- 
nity and permission to keep them than a declaring the possessors had any lawful title to - 
them so that when men were near death, and could no longer enjoy those lands themselves, 
it was not to be doubted but the terrors of sacnlege, and the punishments due to it, with the 
hope of that relief and comfort that soul-masses might brmg them in purgatory, would pre- 
vail with many of them to make at least great, 1f not entire, restitutions 

This point being carned by those who did not understand what future danger their estates 
were in, but considered the present confirmation, and the other advantages which they were 
to have for consenting to this act, all the rest passed with no opposition The act about the 
proceeding against heretics passed more easily than anything that had been proposed so it 
seems the opposition that was made to other acts came not from any that favoured the 
Reformation, otherwise this would have found some resistance But now 3t was thie only 
way to the queen’s favour, and to preferment, to run down that which was called heresy 

After the dissolution of the parlament, the first thing taken into consideration was what 
Consultations W8Y to proceed against the heretics Cardinal Pole had been suspected to favour 
about the way the protestants, but seemed now to be much alienated from them and therefore, 
of dealing = ==when Tremellius, who had declared himself a protestant, came to him at Brussels, 
withHereucs he would not see him, though he was hia godfather He came over into England 
much changed from that freedom of conversation he had formerly practised he was in 
reserves to all people, spoke little, and had put on an Italian temper as well as behaviour 
he brought over two Italians, Priuli and Ormaneto, who were his only confidants He was 
a man of a gencrous and good disposition, but knew how jealous the court of Rome would be 
of him if he seemed to favour heretics, thercfore he expressed great detestation of them 
Nor did he converse much with any that had been of that party but the late secretary Cecil, 
who, though he lived for the most part privately at his house near Stamford, where he after- 
wards built a most sumptuous house, and was known to favour the Reformation still in his 
heart, yet m many things he comphed with the time, and came to have more of his confi- 
dence than any Enghshman 

The cardinal professed himselt an enemy to extreme proceedings Ile said pastors ought 
The Cardinal +0 have bowels even to their straying sheep bishops were fathers, and ought to 
1% for mode- look on those that erred as their sick children, and not for that to killthem He 
rate Courses had seen that severe proceedings did rather inflame than cure that disease there 
was a great difference to be made between a nation uninfected, where some few teachers 
came to spread errors, and a nation that had been overrun with them, both clergy and laity 
The people were not so violently to be drawn back, but were to have time given them to 
recover out of those errors into which they had been led by the comphance and wnitings of 
their prelates Therefore he proposed that there should be a strict reformation of the manners 
of the clergy carned on He had observed in every country of Christendom that all the best 
and wisest men acknowledged that the scandals and :gnorance of the clergy had given the 
entrance to heresy So he moved, that there might be a reviving of the rules of the primi- 
tive church , and then, within a httle time, men might by degrees be brought over I have 
not found that he proposed the receiving the council of Trent, which 18 the more strange, 
since he had been himself one of the legates at the first session of 1t but it seems it was not 
thought seagonable to propose 1t till the council were first ended and dissolved 

On the other hand Gardiner, who had no great sense of ecclesiastical matters, but as they 
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served inttigues of state, and being nmeelf of such a temper, that severe proceedings 
But Gardiner Wrought much on him, judged that the executing the laws against the Lollards, 
is for violent was that in which they were chiefly to trust He was confident the preachers 
nem: then in pnson, were men of such tempers, that 1f they saw they were to be 
burnt, they would comply, or 1f they stood out, and were burnt, that would so ternfy the 
reat, that the whole nation would soon change He remembered well how the Lollards grew 
m England, only upon cardinal Wolsey’s slackening the execution of the laws against them 
end upon the passing of the statute of the Six Articles, many submitted, so that if king 
Henry had not discouraged the vigorous execution of that act, all had turned He did not 
deny, but a reformation of the clergy was a good and fit mean, but said, that all times 
could not bear such things, and if they went to reform their manners, the heretics would 
from thence take advantage of raising clamours against a scandalous clergy , which would 
norease, rather than lessen the aversion the people had to their pastors So Gardiner com- 
plamed, that Pole, by lis mtention of coming over too hastily, had almost precipitated all 
things, and now, by his gentle proceedings, would as much prejudice them another way 
All these reasonings were such as became a man of Gardiner’s temper, which being servile, 
and abject, made him measure others by lnmself 

He was also at this time Inghly provoked, by the reprinting of Ins books of True Obedience, 
which he had writ in the time of king Henry, and to which Bonner had made the preface 
In these books, Gardiner had not only argued against the pope’s supremacy, and for the 
king's, but had condemned the king’s marriage with queen Katherine, calling it often 
*‘ incestuous,” and “‘ unlawful,” and had justified the king’s divorcing her, and marrying 
‘““his most godly and virtuous wife, queen Ann” This being reprinted in Strasburg, was 
now conveyed into England , and it was acknowledged to be a handsome piece of spite in the 
reformed, thus to expose him to the world But though this nettled lim much, yet he was 
confident enough, and excused himself, that he had erred through fear and weakness, as 
St Peter had done , though 1t was an unreasonable thmg, to compare an error of near thirty 
years’ continuance, to the sudden demal of St Pcter, that was presently expiated with so 
true and sincere a repentance 

Between these two councils, the queen would have a mean way taken, to follow both 
Towhichthe n part She encouraged Pole to go on in the correcting the manners of 
Queen in- the clergy , and likewise pressed Gardimer to proceed against the heretics She 
ened also sent ambassadors to Rome who were the viscount Montacute, the bishop of 
Ely, and sr Edward Carn, one to represent every state of the kingdom, to make her 
obedience to the pope, and to obtain a confirmation of all those graccs cardinal Pole had 
granted in his name 

On the 23d of January, all the bishops went to Lambeth, to receive the cardinal’s 

1555  Dlessmg and directions He wished them to return to their cures, and treat 

their flocks with all gentleness, and to endeavour rather to gain them that 
way, than to use extremity and mgour And on the 25th there was a solemn procession 
through London, there went first one hundred and sixty priests, all in their copes, 
eight bishops next, and last of all came Bonner himself, carrying the host , to thank 
God fgm reconciling them again to his church, and bonfires were burning all the mght 
And p up a constant remembrance of it, 1t was ordered that St Andrew's day 
should be still observed as the anmiversary of 1t, and be called “ the feast of the recon- 
ciliation , ’ and processions, with all the lighest solemmities they at any time use, were to 
be on that day 

But now they turned wholly to the prosecution of the heretics There had been thirty of 

They begn them taken at a meeting near Bow church, where one Rose, a mister, gave 
with Rogers, them the communion according to the English book of service , so they were all 
and others, notin prison On the 22d of January, Rogers with others, were brought before 
the council , he had been a prebendary of Paul's, and in a sermon, after the queen was come 
to London, had zealously asserted the doctrme he had formerly preached , and as 1t has 
been shown, was confined to his house upon the tumult that had been at Paul’s Ile was 
much pressed to fly over into Germany, but he would not hearken to it, though the 
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nevessities of ten children were great temptations. He was esteemed one of the most 
learned of the reformers, 20 that when those of the convocation were required to dispute, 
they desi¥ed that Ridley and he might be suffered to come and jom with them It was 
resolved to begin with him, and some others, at the council board, to see if they could be 
eamly brought over 
He was accordingly brought before the council, where being asked by Gardiner, whether 
¥ he would kmit himself to the catholic church, and receive the pope as the supreme 
hk oa head? he said he knew no other head of the church but Chnst, and for the 
” pope, he had no more authority in England than any other bishop, either by the 
word of God, or the authority of the church, for four hundred years after Chnst But they 
objecting, that he had acknowledged king Henry to be supreme head he answered, he 
never acknowledged him g0 to be supreme, as to forgive sins, bestow the Holy Ghost, or be 
a judge above the word of God But as he was going to explain himself, Gardiner pressed 
lim to answer plainly He objected to Gardiner, that all the bishops had for many years 
preached against the pope Gardiner said they were forced to it, by the cruelty of the 
times , but they would argue no more with him now mercy was offered, if he rejected it, 
justice must come next Rogers said, if they had been pressed to deny the pope's power by 
cruelty, would they now by the same motives force others to acknowledge 1t? for hs part 
he would never doit Other ten were called in, one after another , and only one of them, 
by the lord Effingham’s favour, was let go upon a general question, if he would be an honest 
man, but all the rest answering resolutely, were sent back to prison, and were kept much 
stricter than formerly , mone being suffered to come near them 
On the 28th of January, the bishops of Winchester, London, Durham, Salsbury, 
Norwich and Carlisle, sate in St Mary Overy’s, in Southwark , where Hooper 
was first brought before them* It needs not to be doubted, but Bonner 
remembered that he had informed against him when he was deprived in king Edward’s time 
He had been summoned to appear before the queen soon after she came to the crown, and 
1t was pretended he owed her great sums of money, many advised him not to appear, for 
that it was but a pretence to put him and a great many more in prison, where they would 
be kept till laws were made to bring them out to a stake But he would not withdraw , 
so now he and Mr Rogers were singled out and begun with They were asked, whether 
they would submit or not? they both refused to submit, Rogers beg much pressed, and 
continuing firm in his resolutions, Gardiner said, 1t was vain-glory in him to stand out 
against the whole church He protested 1t was his conscience, and not vain-glory, that 
swayed him, for bis part, he would have nothing to do with the antichnstian church of 
Rome Gardiner said, by that he condemned the queen, and the whole realm, to be of the 
church of antichrist Rogers sad, the queen would have done well enough, if 1t had not 
been for his counsel Gardiner said the queen went before them in those counsels which 
proceeded of her own motion Rogers said he would never believe that The bishop of 
Carlisle said they could all bear him witness to it Rogers said they would all witness for 
one another Upon that, the comptroller, and secretary Bourn, being there, stood up in 
court and attested it Then they asked Rogers, what he thought of the sacrament? he said 
1¢ was known he had never meddled in that matter, and was suspected by some to be of a 
contrary opinion to many of his brethren, but yet he did not allow of their corporal presence 
He complained, that after he had been confined half a year in his house, they had kept him 
a year in Newgate without any fault, for they could not say he had broken any of their 
laws, since he had been a prisoner all the wile, so that merely for his opinion they were 
now proceeding against him They gave Hooper and him time till next morning to con- 
yer sider what they would do, but they continuing in their former resolution, were 
demned declared obstinate heretics, and appomted to be degraded and so to be dehvered 
into the sheriffs’ hands Hooper was only degraded from the order of priesthood. 
© The proceedings against Hooper appeared the more the people to her party, and whereas another was pro- 
cruel, since he had distinguished himeelf by his loyalty at claimed, I preferred her notwithstanding the proclamations 
the commencement of the queen’s regn ‘‘ When she I sont horses out of both siures (Gloucester and Worcester) 


was at the worst,” he says in his apology, ‘‘ L rode my- to serve her in her great danger, as sir John Talbot Kight 
scif from place to place, as is well known, to win and stay and Willan Ligon, Esq can testify —Ep, 


Were judged, 
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Then Rogers desirod he might be suffered to speak with his wife, concernng his ten 
children ; they answered, she was not bis wife, and so demied 1t. Upon this they wore led 
away to Newgate 
On the 4th of February, early in the morning, Rogers was called upon to make ready for 
Smithfield , he was so fast asleep, that he was not easily awakened , he put on his clothes 
ea carelessly, bemng, as he said, so soon to lay them off When he was brought to 
an. “* Bonner to be degraded, he again renewed his desire to see his wife, but could 
not obtain it He was led to Smithfield, were he was not suffered to make any 
speech to the people, so in a few words, he desired them to continue in that doctrine which 
he had taught them, and for which he had not only patiently suffered all the bitterness and 
cruelty that had been exercised on him, but did now most gladly rengn up his hfe, and give 
hus flesh to the consuming fire fora testimony toit He repeated the fifty-firet psalm, and so 
fitted himeelf for the stake A pardon was brought, 1f he would recant , but he chose to 
submit to that severe, but short pumshiment, rather than put himself in danger of everlasting 
burnings by such an apostacy so the fire was sct to him, which consumed him to ashes 
For Hooper, after they had degraded him, they regolved to send him to Gloucester , at 
ee ee which he much rejoiced, hoping by his death to confirm their faith, over whom 
atGlouccater He had been formerly placed Ile was carried thither m three days After he 
came, he had one day’s interval given him, which he spent in fasting and prayer 
Some came to persuade him to accept of the queen’s mercy, since hfe was sweet, and death 
was bitter. He answered, the death that was to come after was more bitter, and the life 
that was to follow was more sweet As some of Ins frends parted with him, he shed some 
tears, and told them all ns imprisonment had not made him do so much 
On the 9th he was led out to Ins cxecution, where, being demed leave to speak, but only 
to pray, in the strain of a prayer he declared his belief Then the queen's pardon being 
showed him, he desired them to take 1t away He prayed eatnestly for strength from God, 
to endure his torment patiently , and undressed himself, and embraced the reeds When he 
was tied to the stake with iron chains, he desired them to spare their pains, for he was 
confident he should not trouble them The fire was put to lim, but the wood being green, 
burnt ill, and the wind blew away the flame of the reeds he prayed oft, “ O Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me, and receive my soul ,” and called to the people, for the 
love of God, to bring lnm more fire, for the fire was burmng his nether parts, but did not 
reach jus vitals The fire was renewed, but the wind still blew 1t away from msing up to 
stifle him, so that he was long in the torment The last words he was heard to say, were, 
‘“‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” One of lus hands dropped off before he died , with the 
other he continued to knock on his breast some time after, and was in all near three 
quarters of an hour a-burning 
Next these, was Sanders condemned, and sent to Coventry to be burnt, where he suffered 
Benders burnt on the 8th of February He had been made a pnmsoner for preaching, notwith- 
a Corantn: standing the queen’s prolubition, and was condemned for refusing to conform to 
he new laws When he was led out to the stake, a pardon was likewise offered 
him , but he said he held no heresies, but the blessed gospel of Christ , and that he would 
never recant When he came to the stake, he embraced 1t and said, “‘ Welcome the Cross 
of Chnist, welcome everlasting hfe!” and so he was burnt 
Dr Taylor followed next, who was parson of Hadley Some of his neighbouring pnests 
and Taylor “ume *° Hadley, and resolved to say mass in his church He went thither, and 
se Hadley. *" openly declared against it, but was by violence thrust out of the church Gar- 
diner, being mformed of this, wnt for him to come up Many of Ins fnends 
wished him to go out of the way, he said, he must follow Christ, the good shepherd, who 
not only fed his flock, but died for 1 He was old, and thought he should never be able, 
at any other time, to do his good God such service as he was then called to, so he went 
with much cheerfulness Gardiner received him with his ordinary civilities, of traitor, 
villain, heretic, and knave He answered, he was none of these, and put Gardiner m mind 
of the oaths he had sworn, both to king Henry and king Edward Gardiner said, an 
unlawful oath was not to be kept, and charged him for hindering mass to be said at his 
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church, He said he was by law pareon of Hadley, and no man had a nght to come thither 
and defile his church and people with idolatry. After some discourse on that head, he was 
sent to the King’s Bench prison , and bemg carried before the council on the 22d of January, 
he refused to turn After that he was condemned, and degraded, and 1¢ was resolved to 
gend him to Hadley to be burnt there All the way he expressed great cheerfulness When 
he was brought to the stake, he said to the people, he had taught them nothing but God's 
holy word, and was now to seal 1t with his blood but one of the guard struck him over the 
head, and made him give over speaking Then he went to his prayers, and so to the stake, 
where he was put m a pitch barrel As the faggots were laying about him, one flung a 
faggot at his head, which broke 1t, and fetched a great deal of blood , but all he said, “ Oh 
friend, I have harm enough, what needed that?” He repeated the fifty-first psalm in Enghsh , 
at which one of the guard struck him over the mouth, and bid him speak Latin He con- 
tinued 1n his ejaculations to God, till the fire was kindled , and one of the guard cut him m 
the head with his halbert, so that his brains fell out This was done on the 9th of 
February 

Bradford was also at the same time condemned, but lis execution was respited 

Soon after the condemnation of these men, 81x others were apprehended on the account of 
heres 

By this Gardiner saw, that what he had expected did not follow, for he thought a few 
severe instances would have turned the whole nation, but finding he was 
disappointed, he would meddle no more in the condemning of them , but left the 
whole matter wholly to Bonner, who undertook 1t cheerfully, being naturally 
savage and brutal, and retamimg deep resentments for what had befallen himself in king 
Edward's time 

The whole nation stood amazed at these proceedings, and the burning of such men, only 
These Crucl- for their consciences, without the mixture of any other thing so much as pre- 
tes are much tended against them And it was looked upon as a hornble cruelty, because 
ae those men had acted nothing contrary to the laws , for they were put in prison 
at first for smaller matters, and there kept till those laws were passed, by which they were now 
burnt. So that remembering Gardiner’s plea for himself in his imprisonment, when he 
desired to be first tried, and discharged in the particular for which he was committed, before 
new matter was brought against him, all men saw now, how much more justly those men 
might have demanded the like at his hands But now the spirit of the two religions showed 
itself In kg Edward’s time, papists were only turned out of their benefices, and at most 
imprisoned , and of those there were but very few , but now, that could not serve turn, but 
barbarous cruelties must be executed on mnocent men, only for their opmions One piece 
of severity was taken notice of among the rest the council sent for those who were to be 
burnt in the country, and required of them a promise to make no speeches , otherwise they 
threatened to cut out ther tongues immediately , so they, to avoid that butchery, promised 
to obey those cruel orders 

The manner of Hooper’s death made those who judged too critically of divine providences, 

Reflections reflect on the dissension that had been raised by him about the vestments , as if 
made on Hoo- he, who had kindled that fire, had suffered now more than ordinary for that 
per'sdesth = reason But all that difference was at an end before this, for Ridley and he, 
between whom there had been the greatest animosity, becoming partners in the same 
suffermgs, were perfectly reconciled to each other He wnit twice to Ridley, who writ him 
an answer as soon as he could convey 1t, in which he declared, how entirely he was knit to 
him, though in some circumstances of religion they had formerly jarred a httle it was 
Hooper's wisdom, and lus own simplicity, that had divided them , every one following the 
abundance of his own sense, but now he assured him, that in the bowels of Christ he loved 
him in the truth and for the truth He encouraged him to prepare for the day of his disso- 
lation , after which they should triumph together 1n eternal glory he expressed great joy 
for what he heard of Cranmer’s godly and fatherly constancy, ‘“‘ whose integrity, and 
uprightness, gravity and innocence, was known to the whole nation, and he blessed God 
that had given, in his reverend old age, such a man to be the witness of lus truth, for 
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miserable and hard-hearted was he, whom the godliness and constant confession of so worthy, 
e0 grave, and so umocent a man, would not move to acknowledge and confess us truth ” 

I had been happy if the fires that consumed those good men, had put an end to these 
contests, and if those that have been since engaged 1n the hike, will reflect more on the sense 
they had of them when they were now preparing for etermty, than on the heats they were 
put in concerning them, when perhaps ease and plenty made their passions keener, they may 
from thence be reduced to have more moderate thoughts of such matters 

If the English nation was dissatisfied with what was done since the beginmng of this 

These Burn- Teign, 1t cannot be imagined but their discontent received a great mcrease by 
ings were dis- What was now acted Those that favoured the Reformation were awakened to 
hiked by the have more serious thoughts about it, since they saw those that had preached it, 
sake died so patiently and resolutely, rather than they would deny 1t It begot in 
them greater tenderness to their memories, and a more violent aversion to their persecutors 
The rest of the nation that neither knew nor valued religion much, yet were startled at the 
severity and strangeness of these procecdings, and being naturally of relenting and com- 
passionate tempers, were highly disaffected to the king, from whom they believed that this 
flowed The queen had before declared she would force nobody in these points, so they 
thought 1t not reasonable nor decent to charge her with it Gardiner, with the other 
bishops and privy-councillors, had openly in court purged themselves of it, and laid 1¢ on the 
queen, being therem more careful of their own credit than of her honour, so now 1t could 
fall nowhere but on the king , the sourncss of whose temper, together with his bigotry for that 
religion, made it reasonable enough to impute 1¢ to him, besides, he had been bred in Spain, 
where the inquisition was let loose on all that were suspected of heresy without any 
restraint and his father had, durmg his whole reign, been always, as far as he safely could 
be, a persecutor of Protestants Plulip could not but see that all was cast on him, and 

The King Understanding that thereby he should become unacceptable to the nation, and so 
purgeshimeelf not be able to carry on his design of making himself master of England, he 
of them was something concerned to clear himself of these imputations Therefore 
Alphonsus, a Franciscan fnar, that was his confessor *, 1n a sermon before him on the 10th of 
February, preached largely against the taking away of pcople’s hives for religion, and in 
pla terms inveighed against the bishops for doing 1t he said they had not learned 1t in 
Scripture, which taught bishops in the spimt of meekness to instruct those that opposed 
them , and not to burn them for their consciences This startled the bishops, since 1t was 
But they are NOW plain that the Spamards disowned these extreme courses, and hereupon 
prosecuted by there was a stop for several weeks put to any further seventics But the popish 
the Clergy clergy, being once ongaged in blood, have been always observed to become the 
most brutally cruel of any sort of men, so that 1t was not easy to restrain them , and 
therefore they resolved, rather than the heretics should not be prosecuted any further, to 
take the blame of 1t avowedly on themselves 

There was at this time a petition pmnted and sent over from some beyond sea to the 

A Petition Queen, in which they set before her the danger of her being carried away by a 
against Per- blind zeal to persecute the members of Christ, as St Paul was before his con- 
eocuton version they put her in mind how Cranmer had preserved her 1m her father's, 
time , so that she had more reason to believe he loved her, and would spcak truth to her, 
than all the rest of her clergy, whom they compared to Jezebel’s prophcts They gathered 
many passages out of Gardincr’s, Bonner’s, and Tonstal’s writings against the pope's supre- 
macy, and her mother’s marrage, and showed that they were men that, by their own 
confession, had no conscience 1n them, but measured their actions and professions by their 
fears and interests , and averred that 1¢ was known that many of that faction did openly 
profess, that if they lived m Turkey they would comply with the religion of the country 
They said that the Turks did tolerate Christians, and the Chnistians did im. most places 
suffer Jews, but the persecution now set on foot, was hke that which the scribes and 
phanisees raised against the apostles, for they then pretended that they bad been once of 
their religion, and so were apostates and heretics They also said (but by a common 

* Alphonsus A Castro, famous for his treatise De Harestbus —Cuancrn’s Correct 
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mistake), that the first law for burmng in England was made by Henry the Fourth, who 
to gratify the bishops that had helped him to depose king Richard the Second, and to 
advance:himeelf to the throne, as 1f were, m recompense of that service, had granted them 
that law, which was both against all humanity, and more particularly against the mercifal- 
ness of the Christian religion 
They remembered her, that in king Edward's time, none of the papists had heen so nsed- 
and im conclusion they told her, she was trusted by God with the sword for the protection 
of her people as long as they did well, and was to answer to him for their blood, af she thus 
delivered them to the mercy of such wolves 
From the queen, the address 1s turned to the nobility, warning them of the danger of 
not only losing their abbey lands, but all their liberties , and bemg brought under a Spanish 
yoke, which had rumed many of the best countries in the world they are told they must 
resolve to come under heavy taxes and a general excise, such as was in the Netherlands; 
and that all this would come justly on them who had jomed in the Reformation for base 
ends to get the church lands, and now, thinking those were secured to them, forsook 1 : 
but for all these things they were to answer heartily to God 
From them 1t turns to the people, and exhorts them to repent of their great sims, which 
had brought such yudgments on them and in the end, begs the queen will at least be as 
favourable to her own people as she had been to the strangers, to whom she allowed a free 
passage to foreign parts 
This discourse 1s wnt in a strong and good style, much beyond the rate of the other books 
of that time Upon this, some were set on work to write in defence of such proceedings, 
so a book was set out about it, with divers arguments, of which the substance follows — 
They said the Jews were commanded to put blasphemers to death, and those heretics 
Arguments Were such, for they blasphemed the sacrament of the altar, which was the body 
for persecut- of Christ, and called it a piece of bread They noted also, that the heathens had 
ing Heretus persecuted Chnstians, and if they had that zeal for their false religion, it 
became Christians to be much more zealous for theirs they made use of that expression in 
the parable, “ Compel them to enter in,” and of St Paul's, “I would they were cut off 
that trouble you” They alleged that St Peter had, by a divine power, struck Anamas 
and Sapplira dead, which seemed a good warrant for the magistrate to put such persons to 
death They said, that the heretics themselves were for burning when they had power, and 
that those that died then by their hands, had expressed as much courage mm their deaths, and 
mmnocence in their lives, as they had ever done they cited St Austin, who was for prose- 
cuting the Donatists, and though he had been once of another mind, yet finding severities 
had a good effect on them, he changed, and was for fining or banishing of them These 
were the arguments for and against those proceedings 
But leaving them to the reader's judgment, I proceed in the listory I imtend not to 
write a pompous martyrology, and therefore hereafter I shall only name the persons that 
suffered, with the reasons for which they were condemned but except m a very few 
instances, I shall not enlarge on the manner of their tnal and suffermgs, which being so 
copiously done by Fox, there 1s nothing left for any that comes after him In some private 
passages which were brought to him upon flying reports, he made a few mistakes, being 
too credulous, but in the account he gives from records or papers, he 1s a most exact and 
faithful writer, so that I could never find him in any prevarication, or so much as a designed 
concealment He tells the good and the bad, the weakness and passion, as well as the con- 
stancy and patience of those good men who sealed their faith with their blood, who were 
not all equal in parts nor in discretion, but the weaker any of them were, it argued 
the more cruelty im their prosecutors, to proceed so severely against such inconsiderable 
persons. 
The first wntermission being over, on the 16th of March, Thomas Thomkins, a weaver in 
Shoreditch, was burnt in Smithfield, only for denymg the corporal presence of 
Kt sit Christ in the Sacrament Bonner kept him many months in his house, hoping 
to have wrought on him by fair means, but those baving no effect, one day he 
tore out 8 great deal of the hair of his beard, but to conceal that, made lis beard be clean 
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shaved: and another time be held lis hand in the flame of the candle so long, till the 
sineyin and velns shrunk and burst, and spurted in Harpefield’s face that was standing by, 
with Bonner, got him to give over any further cruelty at that time 
The next that suffered was one Wilham Hunter, of Brentwood, an apprentice of nneteen 
years old, who had been drawn on in discourse by a priest, till he brought him to deny the 
m the sacrament, and then was accused by him His own father was made to 
search for him to bring him to justice, but he, to save his father from trouble, rendered 
himeelf Bonner offered him forty pounds if he would change, so mercenary a thing did he 
think conscience to be but he answered, if they would let him alone, he would keep Ins 
conscience to himself, but he would not change, so he was condemned and sent to be burnt 
near his father’s house, where he suffered on the 20th of March 
On the same day, Causton and Higbed, two gentlemen of good estates and great esteem, 
were burnt near their own houses in Essex 
On the 28th of March, Wilham Pigot was burnt at Braintree, and Stephen Kmght at 
Malden, and on the 29th, John Lawrence, a priest, was burnt at Colchester 
In all their processes, the bishops brought no witnesses against them , but did only exhibit 
articles to them, according to the way of those courts, called ex officio, and requred them 
to make answers, and upon their answers, which were yudged heretical, they condemned 
them , so that all this was singly for their consciences, without the pretence of any other 
matter : 
Ferrar, that had been bishop of St David's, being dealt with by Gardiner to turn, and 
Ferrar, Bi- refusing to do it, was sent down to Carmarthen, where his successor, Morgan, 
shopof St sat upon him, and gave him articles about the marniage of priests, the mass, and 
ee con” some other things, to which Ins answers being found heretical, he was con- 
burnt -demned ‘Ee put in an appeal tu cardinal Pole, but it was not received yet 16 
seems that delayed the execution till they heard from him, for though he was 
condemned on the 13th, he was not burnt before the 30th of March 
About that time was Rawlins White, an honest poor fisherman, burnt at Cardiff, 1¢ was 
in March, but the day is not mentioned he was very ancient, and was put in prison, only 
because he had put his son to school, that he might hear the Bible read by lin = After a 
year's imprisonment, the bishop of Landaff condemned him, upon articles to which he 
anewered as an heretic 
On the 24th of April, George March, a pnest, was burnt at Chester, beng yudged as the 
others had been, only at his death there was a new invention of cruelty, a firkm of 
pitch was hung over his head, that the fire melting it, 1t might scald his head as 1t dropped 
on 1¢ 
After this one Flower, that had been in orders, but was a rash indiscreet man, went on 
One wounds /#S8ter-day into St Margaret's church in Westminster, and there, with a knife, 
a Priest atthe struck at and wounded the priest as he was officiating He for some time jus- 
Mitar, and is tified what he had done, as flowing from zeal, but afterwards he sincercly con- 
reagan demned it Bonner, upon tlus proceeding against him as an heretic, condemned 
condemning him to the fire, and he was burnt on the 24th of April in Westminster church- 
his former yard Thuis fact was condemned by all the reformed, who knew that the wrath 
ae of man was not the way to accomplish the righteousness of God In the Jewish 
government, some extraordinary persons did execute vengeance on notorious offenders, but 
that constitution was im all its policy regulated by the laws given by Moses, in which such 
instances were proposed as examples, whereby they became a part of the law of that land, 
so that in such cases, 1t was certainly lawful to execute pumsliment in that way , so in some 
kingdoms, any man that finds an outlawed person may kill him but where there 1s no 
law warranting such things, it 1s certaimly against both religion and the laws of all souety 
and govern nent, for private persons to pretend to the magistrate’s mght, and to execute 
justice upon any account whatsoever 
There was at this time a second stop put to the execution of heretics, for till the end of 
May more fires were not kindled, people grew generally so enragud upon it, that they 
could not bear rt I shall therefore now turn myself to other things, that will give the 
reader & more pleasing entcriaimment 
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On the 98th of March, go ay called for the popes pe ean eres 
The comptroller, ar Walham Petre, secretary of state, and sir Francs Inglofieid, 

roles master of the wards. She said she had sent for them to declare her conscience 
erpeiagrneliad to them concerning the church lands that continued still mn the crown: she 
Lands tha, thought they were taken away m the time of the schism, and by unlawful 
were inher means, therefore she could not keep them with a good conscience, 80 she did 
hands surrender and relinquish them If they should tell her, that her crown was 80 
poor, that she could not well maimtain her dignity if she parted with them, she must tell 
them, she valued the salvation of her soul more than ten kingdoms, and thanked God her 
husband was of the same mind, and therefore she was resolved to have them disposed, as 
the pope or his legate should think fit, so she ordered them to go with the lord chancellor, 
to whom she had spoken of 1t before, and wait on the legate and mgmify 1t to him, together 
with the value of those lands This flowed from the strictness of the queen’s conscience, 
who then thought herself near the time of her delivery, and therefore would not have such 
a load he on her, of which she was the more sensible, by reason of a bull which pope Julius 
had made, excommunicating all that kept any abbey or church lands, and all princes, pre- 
lates, and magistrates, that did not assist in the execution of such bulls Some said this 
related to the business of England, but Gardiner said 1t was only made for Germany , and 
that bulls had no authority, unless they were received in England This did not satisfy 
the people much , for if 1t was such a sin in Germany, they could not see but 1t was as bad 
m England and if the pope had his authonty from Christ and St Peter, his bulls ought 
to take place everywhere 
Pope Julius died soon after this, on the 20th of March, and on the 6th of April after, 
Pope Julue CaPdinal Marcellus Cervinus was chosen pope, a man of great gravity and imno- 
dies, and = cence of hfe He continued to keep his former name, which had not been done 
Marcellus a great while, except by Adrian the Sixth, between whose temper and this man 
succeeds = there was a great resemblance _He presently turned all his thoughts (as Adnan 
had done) to a reformation of the corruptions of that see, and blamed his predecessors much 
who had always put it off he thought nothing could make the papacy more reverenced 
than to cut off their excessive and superfluous pomp, whereby they would be the more 
esteemed all the world over, and might, on surer grounds, expect the protection of God He 
had been one of the legates at Trent, and there observed what was represented as the root 
of all heresy and disorder, that the clergy were generally corrupted, and had, by many 
exemptions procured from Rome, broken all the primitive rules Upon hus first election, 
he called for the cardinal of Mantua, and having observed him to be a man of great probity, 
told him, he knew 1t was ordinary for all popes, at their first coming to the throne, to talk 
of reformation, but he would talk little, being resolved to do more, only he opened his 
mind to him, that if ever he went back from it, he might have this check upon him, that so 
honest a man as he was, would know him to be a knave and a hypocrite He would suffer 
none of his friends that were in remote parts to come to Rome, nor his nephews, that were 
in Rome, to come within the court he was resolved to have sent all pmests and bishops 
home to their benefices, and talked much of their non-residence with great detestation he 
would not change his table, nor his custom of making one read to him when he was sitting 
at it. One day after a long musing at dinner, he said, he remembered the words of Hadrian 
the Fourth, “that the pope was the most miserable of all men, his whole hfe was bitter- 
ness, his chair was full of thorns, and his way of briars,” and then, leaning with his band 
on the table, he said, ““I do not see how they can be saved that hold this high digmty” 

These thoughts did so affect him, that on the twelfth day after that he was chosen pope, he 

mckened, and died ten days after These things are reported of him by the learned Onuphrius, 

who knew him well and they will not be thought impertinent to have a room 1n this story. 
As soon as the news of his death came to England, the queen wnt on the 29th day of 
The Queen May to Gardiner, the earl of Arundel, and the lord Paget, who were then at 
recommends Calais, mediating a peace between the French and Spamard, which they could 
re ae not effect, but only procured a truce she desired them to deal with the cardinal 
Mareei. Of Lorraine, the constable, and the other French commissioners, to persuade thar 

lus’s death =©master to set up cardinal Pole, that he might succeed in that chair, snce he 
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seemed every way the fittest person for 1¢, adding (as will appear by the letter which 1s 18 

, the Collection), that she had done this without hus knowledge or consent This 
Nambér 18, oguid not come m time to Rome, where on the 23rd of that month, Caraffa was 
chosen pope, who was called Paul the Fourth, and who was as different from his prede- 
Paul the 4th ceasor a8 any man could be He had put on an appearance of great strictness 
‘chosen Pope ‘before, and had set up a religious order of monks, called Theatines, but upon 
hag coming to the popedom, he put on the greatest magnificence possible, and was the highest- 
spirited and bloodiest pope that had been since Julius the Second’s time 

He took 1t for a great honour, that on the day of his election, the Enghsh ambassadors 
The English entered Rome with a great train of one hundred and forty horse of their own 
Ambesadors attendants On the 23rd of June, in the first consistory after he was crowned, 
come to they were heard They fell prostrate at his feet, and acknowledged the steps 
non and faults of their schism, enumerating them all, for so the pope had ordered it , 
confessing they had been ungrateful for the many benefits they had received from that 
church, and humbly asking pardon for them The pope held some consultation, whether 
he should receive them, since in their credentials the queen styled herself queen of Ircland , 
that title being assumed by king Henry 1n the time of sclism It seemed hard to use such 
ambassadors ull but on the other hand, he stood upon his digmty, and thought 1t belonged 
only to his sec to erect kingdoms therefore he resolved so to temper the matter, that he 
should not take notice of that title, but should bestow it as a mark of lus favour Soon 
the 7th of June he did in private erect Ireland into a kingdom, and conferred that title on 
the king and queen, and told them, that otherwise he would not suffcr them to use 1t in their 
public audience And it 18 probable 1t was the contest about this that made the audience 
be delayed almost a month after their arrival This being adjusted, he rece:yed the ambas- 
sadors graciously, and pardoned the whole nation and said, “ that m token of ns esteem 
of the king and queen, he gave them the title of the kingdom of Ircland, by that supreme 
power which he had from God, who had placed him over all kingdoms, to supplant the 
contumacious, and to build new ones” But in his private discourses with the ambassadors, 

The Pope he complamed that the church lands were not restored , which, he said, was by 
presses the no means to be endured, for they must rende all back to the last farthing , since 
restoring of they belonged to God, and could not be kept without their incurring damnation 
ee he said he would do anything in his power to gratify the king and queen, but 

in this his authority was not so large as to profane the things dedicated to God. 
This would be an anathema and a contagion on the uation, which would bring after 1t 
Hutory ofthe Many miseries, therefore he required them to write cficctually about it he 
Council of repeated this to them every time he spake to them, and told them also, that 
pone the Peter pence must be paid in England, and that he would send a collector to 
raise it he himself had been employed in that office when he was young, and he said he 
was much edified to see the forwardness of the people, especially those of the meaner sort, 
im paying it, and told them they must not expect St Peter would open heaven to them 
so long as they usurped his goods on earth 

The ambassadors seeing the pope's haughty temper, that he could endure no con- 
tradiction, answered him with great submission, and so gained Ins favour much, but 
knew well that these things could not be easily effected, and the viscount Monta- 
cute was too deeply concerned in the matter himsclf to solicit 1t hard, for almost his 
whole estate consisted of abbey lands ‘hus was tlus business rather laid over than fully 
settled. 

But now to return to the affairsin England There came complaints from all places that 
Instructions tie Justices of peace were remiss in the matters of religion, and particularly in 
sent tothe Norfolk, that these things were ill looked to So instructions were sent thither 
Justices for = (which will be found in the Collections) requiring the justices to divide them- 
perpen ng selves into ten or twelve districts, that they might more narrowly look into all 
of Heresy ‘particulars that they should encourage the preachers sent to instruct that county, 
Collect.Num- and turn out such as did not come to church or conform 1n all things, but chiefly 
bis the preachers of hiresy that the justices and ther families should be good 
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examples to the rest that they should have one or two in every pariah to be secretly 
instructed, for giving mformation of everything mit, and should look strictly to all vaga~ 
bonds that wandered about, and to such as spread falee reports This was thought to have 
so much of the inquisition in it, that 1t was imputed to the counsels of the Spamards And 
they seemed to have taken their pattern from the base practices of those called Delatores, 
that are set out by Tacitus as the greatest abuse of power that ever was practised by the 21] 
emperors that succeeded Augustus , who going into all companies, and complying with what 
might be acceptable to them, engaged men into discourses against the state, and then gave 
such informations against them which, without their discovermg themselves by being brought 
to prove them, were made use of to the ruin of the accused persons This was certamly very 
contrary to the freedom of the Enghsh temper, and helped to alienate them the more from 
the Spamards But it may be easily imagined that others were weary of severities, when 
Bonner grows onner himeelf grew averse tothem He complamed that the matter was turned 
unwilling to Over upon him, the rest looking on, and leaving the execution of these laws wholly 
persecute any to him So when the justices and shenffs sent up heretics to him, he sent them 
oe back, and refused to meddle further Upon which the king and queen writ to 
But 1s requr- him on the 24th of May, complaining of this, and admonished him to have from 
“ nome henceforth more regard to the office of a good pastor and bishop , and when such 
and Queen. Offenders were brought to him, to endeavour to remove them from their errors, 
or, if they were obstinate, to proceed against them according to law Tus letter 

he caused to be put m his register, from whence I copied it, and have placed it in the 
Collections Whether he procured this himself for a colour to excuse his pro- 
ceedings, or whether it was sent to him by reason of his slackness, 18 not certain ; 
but the latter 1s more probable, for he had burnt none during five weeks but he 
soon redeemed that loss of time 

At this time the nation was in expectation of the queen’s delivery and on the 3d of May 
The Quoen’s the bishop of Norwich wnt a letter to the earl of Sussex, of which I have seen 
dehverv sox- the omginal, that news was brought him from London that the queen had brought 
pected, butin forth a noble prince, for which he had Ze Deum solemnly sung in his cathedral 
oer and in the other churches thereabout He adds im the postscmpt, that the news 
‘was confirmed by two other hands But though this was without any ground, the queen 
continued still in her opmion that she was with child and on the 29th of May, letters were 
written by the council to the lord treasurer to have money 1n readiness, that those who were 
appomted to carry the joyful news of the queen’s happy delivery might be speedily 
despatched In the beginning of June, she was believed to be in labour, and 1t flew over 
London again that she had brought forth ason The priests had settled all ther hopes on 
that , so they did everywhere sing Je Deum, and were transported into no small ecstactes of 
joy One more officious than the rest made a sermon about it, and descnbed all the linea- 
ments of their young prince but they soon found they were abused It was said that they 
had been deceived, and that the queen had no great belly but Melvil, in his Memoirs, says, he 
was assured from some of her women that she did cast forth at several times rome moles and 
unformed pieces of flesh So now there was small hopes of any issue from her This 
increased the sourness of her temper, and king Plulip, being so much younger than she, 
growing out of conceit with her, did not much care for her, but left her some months after 
He saw no hope of children , and finding that 1t was not possible for him to get England in 
his hands without that, gave over all his designs about it so having hved with her about 
fifteen months after their first marnage, he found 1t necessary to look more after his here- 
ditary crown, and less after his matnmomial one, and henceforth he considered England 
rather as a suro ally, that was to adhere firmly to his interests, than as a nation which he 
could ever hope to add to lus other crowns All these things concurred to increase the 
queen's melancholy humours, and did cast her ito an ill state of health, so that it 
was not probable she could hve long Gardimer upon that set himself much to have 
the lady Elizabeth put out of the way, but, as 1 was formerly said, king Philip pre- 
served her 

And thus affairs went on, as to civil matters, till the meeting of the next parliament, in 
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October following. But I now return to the proceedings against the poor men called here- 
Proceedings tics, who were again, after a short mtermission, brought to new sufferings John 
against Here- Cardmaker, that had been divimty-reader at St. Paul's, and a prebendary at 
tos, Bath, and John Warne, an upholster in London, were both burnt in Smith- 
field, on the 30th of May, for denying the corporal presence, bemg proceeded against ex 
officwo On the 4th of June, there was a piece of pageantry acted on the body of one Tooly, 
‘who, being executed for a robbery, did at his death say something that savoured of heresy 
upon which the council writ to Bonner to inquire into 1t, and to proceed according to the 
ecclesiastical laws He thereupon formed a process, and cited the dead body to answer the 
points objected to him , but he, to be sure, neither appearing nor answering, was condemned 
and burnt. After this, on the 10th of June, Thomas Hawkes, a gentleman in Essex, who 
had lived much im the court, was also burnt at Coggeshall, and on the same day, John 
Simpson and John Ardeley, two husbandmen, were also burnt in Essex Thomas Watts, a 
linendraper, was burnt at Chelmsford On the 9th, Nicholas Chamberlain, a weaver, was 
burnt at Colchester, and on the 15th, Thomas Osmond, a fuller, was burnt at Manningtree , 
and the same day, William Bamford, a weaver, was burnt at Harwich 
These, with several others, had been sent up by the earl of Oxford, to Bonner, because 
they had not received the sacrament the last Easter, and were suspected of heresy, and 
articles being given to them, they were upon their answers condemned, and sent to be burnt 
The Counc] 12 the places where they had hved But upon thus occasion, the council fearmg 
writ to the some tumult, or violent rescue, writ to the earl of Oxtord and the lord Rich, to 
tin in __— gather the country, and to see the heretics burnt The earl of Oxford, being 
the a. &* some way indisposed, could only send hus people to the lord Rich, who went and 
Gentry, and obeyed the orders that had been sent him, for which letters of thanks were 
asast at these written to him, and tho council understanding that some gentlemen had come 
Burnmgs == to the burning at Colchester that had not been wnit to, but as the words of the 
letter have it, ‘Shad honestly and of themselves gone tluther,” wnt to the lord Rich to give 
them the council’s thanks for their zeal I find 1n the council-books, many entries made of 
letters writ to several counties, to the nobility and gentry to assist at these executions, and 
such as made excuses were always after that looked on with an ill eye, and were still under 
great jealousy 
After these followed the execution of Bradford in July, he had been condemned among 
fieaneahe the first, but was not burnt till now He had been a prebendary of St Paul's, 
Martyrdom 90d a celebrated preacher, in the end of king Edward's days He had preserved 
Bourn mm the tumult at Paul’s cross, and that afternoon, preaching at Bow church, 
he severely reproved the people for the disorder at Paul’s, but three days after was put in 
prison, where he lay, removed from one prison to another, near two ycars, wherever he 
came, he gained so much on the kcepers, that they suffered him to preach and give the 
sacrament to his fellow pmsoners He was one of those that were carried before the council 
on the 22d of January, where Bonner accused him of the tumult at Paul's, though all he 
pretended to prove it by was, that his way of speaking to the people showed he thought 
he had some authority over them, and was a presumption that he had set on the sedition 
Bradford appealed to God that saw ns mnocency, and how unwortlily he was requited for 
saving his enemies, who rendered him evil for good At last refusing to conform himself to 
the laws, he was condemned with the rest on the 3lst of January, where that rescue was 
again laid to his charge, together with many letters he had wntten over England, which 
(as the earl of Derby informed the parliament) had done more hurt than he could have done, 
if he had been at liberty to preach He said since he understood that they acted by a com- 
mission which was derived from the pope, he could not answer them, having sworn never to 
acknowledge that authority what he had done m Paul’s was at Bourn’s earnest desire, 
who prayei him, for the passion of Christ, to speak to the people, upon which he stepped 
up to the pulpit, and had almost been killed with the dagger that was thrown at Bourn, for 
it touched his sleeve But 1n the points of religion, he professed his faith so constantly, that 
for that cause he was condemned Yet the saving of Bourn was so publicly known, that 1t 
was thought wundecent to proceed against him so quick as they did with the rest So both 
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Heath archbishop of York, and Day bishop of Chichester, Weston, Harpsfield, and tlic 
king's confessor, and Alphonsus & Castro, went to see him, and endeavoured to gam him ; 
but all to no purpose It looks very 111 m Bourn that he never interposed for Bradford, 
nor came once to visit him, and as when Bradford was before the council, Bourn’s brother 
the secretary was very sharp upon him , so when he was brought to his tral, Bourn himeeif, 
then bishop of Bath and Wells, being present, did not open ns mouth for him, though he 
appealed to him, as to the busimess of the tumult With Bradford one John Leafe, an 
apprentice of nineteen years old, was led out to be burnt, who was also condemned upon his 
answers to the articles exhibited to him When they came to the stake they both fell down 
and prayed Then Bradford took a fagot in his hands and kissed 1t, and so likewise kissed 
the stake, expressing thereby the joy he had in lis sufferings, and cried, “ O England, 
repent, repent, beware of idolatry and false antichnsts!” But the sheriff hindering him to 
speak any more, he embraced his fellow-sufferer, and prayed lnm to be of good comfort, for they 
should sup with Christ that mght His last words were, “ Strait 1s the way and narrow 
1s the gate that leadeth into eternal life, and few there be that find it” 

Now the persecution was carried on to other places, Bonner stopping m it again = But 
Thornton suffragan of Dover, Ularpsfield archdeacon of Canterbury, and some others, 
resolved likewise to show their zeal Tins Thornton had from the first change made by 
king Henry been the most officious and forward in every turn, and had been the first in tlis 
reign that had set up the mass at Canterbury Ile was much despised for 1t by cardinal 
Pole, but Pole could not hinder the fury of those men, without drawing on himself the pope's 
indignation The pope was his professed and invetcrate enemy, but knew not how to vent 
his hatred to him, since he had done such an eminent service to the church as the recon- 
ceiling of England Gardiner understanding tluis, sent secretly to Rome, to give 1ll characters 
of Pole, which the 1]l-natured pope was ready enough to receive Gardiner designed to be 
made a cardinal, and to get Pole recalled and himself made archbishop of Canterbury 
Ihe pope was resolved, on thi first occasion, to take the legatime power from Pole, and give 
it to Gardiner, but Pole was so much in the qucen’s favour, that this required some time to 
bring it about Tluis made Gardiner study to preserve Cranmer as long ashe lived It 
scemed more reasonable to have begun with him, who had indeed been the chief author of 
the Reformation, and promoter of that they called heresy nor had Gardiner such kindness 
for him, as to interpose on his account, but he knew, that as soon as he was burnt, Pole 
would be presently mvested m the see of Canterbury Therefore he suggested, that 1f he 
could be any way brought off, 1t would be the most effectual means possible to extirpate 
heresy , for 1f he who had so much set on these doctrines, did forsake them, 1t would con- 
found the whole party, and bring over at least all that were weak or staggering, whereas, 
on the other hand, 1f he died resolutely for 1t, hig death would confirm them all very much 
This was a colour good cnough to presurve lim But why the sce of Canterbury was not 
declared vacant, sinco he was now pronounced an obstinate herctic, I do not so well 
apprehend , whether there was anything im the pall, or the latter inventions of the canonusts, 
that made it necessary not to fill his see so long as he lived, I know not Pole being nm 
these circumstances, durst neither offend those at Rome, nor openly hinder the prosecution 
of heretics, which 1¢ seems he would have done more steadily, 1f 1t had not been for fear of 
the pope’s taking thereby advantages against him, who had before given out in the conclave, 
that he was a favourer of heresy, and therefore would the more easily be induced to believe 
anything that might be written over to Rome to his prcjudice 

Those that sate in Canterbury to judge the heretics, had four men brought before them, 
Some burnt at * Priests, Bland and Frankesh, and Shetcrden and Middleton, two laymen 
Canterbury [hey were condemned upon their answers to the articles exinbited to them, and 

burnt at Canterbury the 12th of July , and in the same month, Margery Polley 
was burnt at Tunbridge on the like account, who was the first woman that suffered wn this 
reign Chnistopher Ward was condemned with her, and burnt in Dartford On the22d of July, 
Dick Carver was burnt at Lewes, and on the 23rd John Launder was burnt at Stening 
They had been taken in London, and brought before Bonner , but he would not meddle 
with them, and desired they might be sent to their own ordinames one of them being of 
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Surrey, was within Gardiner’'s jurisdiction, who resolved to proceed no more agamet the 
heretics, so he procured a letter from the council to Bonner, requiring him to proceed against 
them, who thereupon presently condemned them 
There were at this time several discoveries of plottings in several counties, especially in 
eer Dorsetshire and Essex, but the nature of these plots 1s not set down in the 
Plots, and council-books Some were taken and put in the Tower two or three privy- 
some put to councillors were sent thither on the 9th of June, with a letter from the council 
the Torture to the heutenant of the Tower to put them to the torture, according to ther 
covery * discretions , yet nothing followmg upon tls, 1t 1s probable these were only 
surmises devised by the clergy, to set on the council more severely against them, 
whose ruin they were contriving by all the ways they could think on 
There was also an outrage committed on two friars, Peyto and Elston, who were 
Franciscans of the Observance They had spoken sharply against kmg Henry mm the 
The Queen business of the divorce, and had fled beyond sea on that account, therefore the 
rebuilds the queen had sent for them, and not only procured the attamnder that had passed 
Franciucans’ against them to be repealed in the last parliament, but made Peyto her con- 
eee aah fessor , and being resulved to raise religious houses in England again, she had 
begun with their order, the Franciscans of the Observance, and with their house 
at Greenwich, which was the first that was suppressed, as was sliown in the former Book , 
and therefore she ordered that to be rebuilt this summer So Elston and Pcyto gomg down 
by water, there were stones flung at them by some that were a-shore m London 
This the qneen resented highly , so she sent the lord treasurer to the lord mayor, requiring 
him to make proclamation of a reward to any that should discover those who had done it, 
SirThomas but 1¢ could not be found out She ordered all sir Thomas Mores works to be 
More's Works printed together mm one volumc, which were 1n the press this year, and 1t was 
printed given out as an extraordimary thing, that king Edward had died, and she suc- 
ceeded to the crown, that very day m which he was beheaded But in publishing his 
works, one piece of fraud has occurred to me since the former Part was pmnted I 
But his Let- Lave seen the manuscript out of which his letters were printed, where the originals 
ter about the Of the letters that he wrt to his daughter, Mrs Roper, are with the copies of 
Nun of Kent those that he wnt to Cromwell But among these, there 1s a long letter con- 
wes cethont cerning the nun of Kent, mn which he speaks fully of her hypocrisy, and other 
villamies It contains many remarkable passages concerning her, of the Ingh opinion he at 
first had of her , how he was led into 1t, and how he was afterwards convinced, ‘‘ that she 
was the most false dissembling hypocrite that had been known, and guilty of the most 
detestable hypocrisy, and devilish dissemblcd falsehood , and he believed, that she had com- 
munication with an evil spit” This letter was at that time concealed, but not destroyed 
so I find the conjecture I made about 1t, in my former Part, has proved true, though I did 
not then hope to come by the letter itself, as I have done since It seems 1t was resolved to 
raise the credit of that story, and since the nun was believed to be both a martyr and a 
prophetess, it 18 hke she might have been easily gotten to be canonized, and therefore so 
Collection, great a testimony from such a man, was not thought fit to be left im her way 
Number 21 The letter I have put mto the Collections 
Concerning this edition of s11 Thomas More’s works, I shall recall to the reader’s mind, 
Rastal pb what was said in the former Part about his hfe pretended to be wnt by Rastal , 
lished his 4 Who was now the pubhsher of Jus works, and so much cncouraged im 1t, that the 
works, butdid queen promoted him soon after to be a yudge, and so 1t 18 not hkely that Rastal 
peas hs ever wnt any such book, otherwise he had now prefhxed it to this edition Nor 
13 1 probable that the stones which Sanders vented in his name afterwards con- 
ceromg Ann Boleyn, or queen Elizabeth’s birth, were then so much as contrived , otherwise 
1s 1s nof credible, that they should not have been printed at this time, simce the lady 
Elizabeth being the only object of the fear and jealousy of the popish party, was now out of 
the queen’s favour, and a prisoner, so that we cannot doubt but all such stories would 
have been very acceptable to the queen, and the clergy would have taken care to have 
published them, for the defaming her, and blasting her title And therefore these things 
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seom to be afterwards contrived in revenge, when queen Elizabeth began to proceed severely 
ere that party, after the many gnd repeated conspiracies they had engaged in against 
er life. 

But now the queen resolved to endow so many religious houses as the revenues of the 
The Queen | Church that were in her hands could maintain § and about that, and some other 
vestores all particulars, she wmt some directions to the council with her own hand, which 
the Church will be found im the Collections I have seen two copies of these that differ a 
aren little, but I follow that which seemed to me to be best derived from the original. 
the Crown She desired, * that those who had commission to treat with the cardinal about 
Col Number the goods of the church, might wait on him once a week to finish that and 
22 some other matters that were to be prepared for the parhament” She particu- 
larly recommended “ the care of having good preaching encouraged, which she wished might 
be well looked to, and she advised a general visitation both of the universities and churches 
to be made, by such as the cardinal and they should think fit As for the punishment of 
heretics, she wished 1t might not be done rashly , yet she would have justice done on those 
who by learning studied to decerve the simple , but would have 1t so managed that the 
people night see they were not condemned but upon just occasions , and therefore ordered 
that some of the council should be present at all the burnings about London, and that there 
should be everywhere good sermons at those times She also verily believed that many 
benefices should not be im one man’s hand, but that every priest ought to look to his cure, 
and reside upon it And she looked on the pluralities over England to be a main cause of 
the want of good preachers, whose sermons, 1f jomed with a good example, would do much 
good, and without that, she thought their sermons would profit httle” 

And now I return to the burnings, from which I am not unwilling frequently to break off, 
since a continued relation of such things cannot be but an ungrateful entertain- 
ment to the reader In July, one Juxon was burnt at Chichester, on the 2d of 
August, James Abeys was burnt at Bury, in Suffolk, on the 8th of August, 
Denly, a gentleman, and Robert Smith, were burnt at Uxbridge, on the 26th, George Tan- 
kervil was burnt at St Alban’s, and on the 28th of August, Patrick Packingham also was 
burnt there On the 3lst of August, one Newman was burnt at Saffron Walden, in Essex , 
and Robert Samuel, a preacher, was burnt at Ipswich There were also, m August, six 
burnt in one fire at Canterbury Elizabeth Warne, burnt at Stratford-le-Bow , Stephen 
Harwood, at Stratford , Thomas Fust, at Ware , and Wilham Hall, at Barnet but of 
their sufferings the days are not marked And in this month of August, Richard Hook 
suffured at Chichester In September, on the 6th day of the month, George Catmer and 
four others were burnt at Canterbury On the 20th, Robert Glover, a gentleman, and one 
Cornelius Bangey, were burnt at Coventry the same month, but we know not on what 
days, William Allen was burnt at Walsingham , Roger Coo, at Yerford , Thomas Cob, in 
Thetford Thomas Haywood and John Garaway, at Lichfield, were also burnt on the same 
account On the 16th of October following, William Wolscy and Robert Pigot were burnt 
at Ely , where Shaxton, that had been bishop of Salisbury in king Henry’s time, and quitted 
his bishopric on the account of the Six Articles, but mm the end of that reign recanted, and was 
now suffragan to the bishop of Ely, condemned them* It is enough to have named all 
those who were burnt merely by the proceedings ex officio, for bemg forced either to accuse 
themselves, or to die however, they chose rather plainly to answer those articles that were 
ministered to them, and so were condemned for their answers 

But on the 16th of October, Ridley and Latimer offered up their lives at Oxford, on which 
Ridleyand 1¢ may be expected I should enlarge a little The bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, 
Latimerburnt and Bnstol, were sent to Oxford by a special commission from the cardinal to 
at Oxford = proceed against them. As soon as Ridley heard they proceeded in the name of 
the pope, by authonty from the cardinal, he put on his cap, having stood bareheaded before 
that, because he would express no sign of reverence to those who acted by such a commis- 

* Shaxton did notcondemn them Fuller, the bishop’s chancellor, condemned them Heyward dean of Ely, and 
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sion. He said he paid great respect to the cardinal as descended from the royal family, and 
aman endued with such learmng and virtue, that therefore he honoured and reverenced 
him ut for his legatine authority from the bishop of Rome, he utterly renounced 1t, and 
therefore would show no reverence to that character, and so putting off his cap as he spoke 
of nm on other respects, he put it on again when he named his being legate , and being 
required to put it off, refused to do it on that account, but one of the beadles did 1t for him 
After that the bishop of Lincoln made lim a long exhortation to recant, and acknowledgo 
the see of Rome ince Christ had built his church on St Peter, and the fathers had all 
acknowledged the pre-emmence of that see, and himself had been once of that opimon To 
which he answered, it was upon the faith which St Peter confessed that Christ had founded 
his church, he acknowledged the bishops of Rome had been held in great esteem, both for 
the dignity of the city and the worthiness of the bishops that sate in 1t , but they were only 
esteemed Patmarchs of the West, and the church had not then thought of that power to 
which they had since advanced themselves, he confessed he was once of their mind, but it 
was as St Paul had been, a persecutor, he had scen since such spots in the church of Rome, 
that he could never return to it Upon this followed much discourse In conclusion, they 
objected to him some articles about those opimons which he had maintained a year and a 
half before that in the schools, and required him to make Ins answers to them He began 
with a protestation, that by answering them he did not acknowledge the pope’s authority , 
and then answered them as he had done before Latimer used the Jike protestation and 
answers So they were allowed one mght’s respite to consder better, whether they would 
recant or not, but next day they appearing, and adhering to the answers thcy had made, 
were declared obstinate heretics, and ordered to be degraded, and so delivered over to the 
secular power 

After that new attempts were made on Ridley to persuade him to accept of the queen’s 
mercy , but all being to no purpose, the writ was sent down to burn them The mght before 
the execution Ridley was very joyful, and mvited the mayor and Ins wife, in whose house 
he was kept, to be at Ins wedding next day at which, when the mayor's wife wept, he said 
he perceived she did not love him , but he told her, though his breakfast vould be sharp, he 
was sure his supper would be swect he was glad to hear that lus sister would come and 
sce him die, and was in such composure of mind that they were all amazed atit Next 
morning, beng thc 16th, they were led out to the placc of execution, which was before Bahol- 
college thcy looked up to the pmson to have seen Crinmer, but he was then engaged in 
dispute with some fmars, so that he was not in is window, but he looked after them with 
great tenderness, and, knecling down, prayed earnestly that God would strengthen their 
faith and patience in that their last but painful passage When they came to the stake, 
they embraced one another with great affection, Ridley saying to Latimer, “ Be of good 
heart, brother, for God will cither assuage the fury of the flame, or enable us to abide it” 
Doctor Smth was appointed to preach, and took his text from these words, “If I give my 
body to be burnt, and have no charity, 1t profiteth nothing” He compared their dying for 
heresy to Judas’s hanging limsclf, and warned the people to bewarc of them, with as much 
bitterness as he could express The best of 1t was, the sermon lasted not above a quarter of 
an hour When he had done, Ridley was going to answer Inm, and the lord Wilhams, 
that was appointed by the queen to sec the execution, was inclined to hcar lim, but the 
vice-chancellor said, except he intended to recant, he was not to be suffered to speak Ridley 
answe'ed, ‘‘ He would never deny Ins Lord, nor those truths of his of which he was 
persuaccd , God’s will be done in him he committed himself to God, who would indif- 
ferently judge all” Then he addressed himself to the lord Wilhams, and said, “ Nothing 
troubled him so much as that he had received fines of some who took leases of him when he 
was bishop of London, and these leases were now voided he therefore humbly prayed that 
the queen would give order that those nnught be made good to the tenants, or that the fines 
might be restored out of his goods which he had left in his house, and were of far greater 
value than those fines would amount to, and that some pity might be had of Shipside, Ins 
brother-in-law, who was turned out of a place he had put him im, and had new attended on 
him with great care” Thien they both prayed, and fitted themselves for the stake, Latimer 
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saying to Ridley, “ Be of good comfort, we shall this day hight such a candle in England és, 
I teust, by God's grace, shall never be put out” Then gunpowder being hanged about their 
bodies m great quantities to hasten their death, the fire was put to, and Latimer was, with 
the firet flame, the powder taking fire, put out of pain and died immediately. But Ridley 
had a more lingering torment, for they threw on the fire so much wood that the flame could 
not break through :t, so that his legs were almost consumed before this was observed , and 
then one opening the passage to the flame, 1¢ put an end to his hife 

Thus died these two excellent bishops the one, for his piety, learning, and solid yundgment, 
the ablest man of all that advanced the Reformation, and the other, for the plain simpheity 
of his hfe, esteemed a truly primitive bishop and Chnstian Of his care of his bishopric, the 
instructions he gave at lus visitation, chiefly of the monasteries, will give a good evidence , 
and therefore I have put them in the Collection, as they were copied from the 
register of Worcegter by that mmgemous and worthy counsellor Mr Summers, 
who, out of his zeal to the Reformation, searched all the books there, that he 
might gather from them such things as he thought could be of use to this work Bonner 
had made an 111 retribution to Ridley for the kindness he had showed lus fnends when he 
was 1n possession at London for he had made Bonner's mother always dine with him when 
he lived mm his country-house of Fulham, and treated her as if she had been his own mother , 
besides his kindness to lis other friends Heath, then bishop of Worccster, had been kept 
prisoner a year and a half in Ridley’s house, where he lived as if he had been at his own, 
and Heath used always to call him the best learned of all the party yet he so far forgot 
gratitude and humanity that, though he went through Oxford when he was a prisonor there, 
he came not to see him When they lay in the Tower, both Cranmer and they were, by 
reason of the number of prisoners, put mto one chamber for some months, but after they 
came to Oxford, they could scarce send messages to one anotlier and men had laid off 
humanity so much, that all the while they lay there none of the university waited on them 
Few that favoured their doctrine were then left, and of the rest 1t 18 no wonder that none 
came to visit them , nor did they supply them with anything they nceded, for all the charity 
that was sent to them came from London 

This summer there was a strict search made after all the goods of the church that had 
Suits about Veen embezzled, and all that had been visitors, either in king Henry or king 
the Spcils of Edward's time, were brought into suits about 1t, but many compounded, and 
Churches = g9_ purchased their quiet by an offer to the church of some large gratuity, and 
according to the greatness thereof their affection to the church was measured Many of 
those did favour the Reformation, which made them give the more bountifully, that so they 
might come under good characters, and be the less suspected 

The parliament was opened on the 21st of October The chancellor came thithcr, both 
Gardiner’s then and on the 23rd, but could comeno more It was reported that he had stad 
Sicknessand long for dinner that day that Ridley and Latimer were to be burnt, till one 
Doath should bring him word that the fire was set to them, but the messenger coming 
post, did not reach London till four o'clock in the afternoon, and that he then went cheer 
fully to dime, but was at dinner struck with the illness of which he dicd It was a 
suppression of urine, which held Inm fill the 12th of November, on which he died Ie had 
great remorse for his former hfe, and Day, bishop of Chichester, coming to him, and com- 
forting him with the assurance of yustification through the blood of Christ, he answered him, 
‘“ He might speak of that to him or others 1n his condition , but 1f he opened that gap agai, 
and preached that to the people, then farewell all together” Ie often repeated those words, 
* Erravi cum Petro, sed non fievi cum Petro ” ‘I have erred with Peter, but I have not 
mourned with hm” He was of a nobler descent than 1s commonly known for though he 
took the name Gardiner from lis supposed father, yet he was then believed to be the base 
son of Richard Woodvil, that was brother to queen Elizabeth, wife to king Edward IV , 20 
that he was of km to king Henry VIII in the second and third degree of consanguimty, 
which might be the cause that he was so suddenly advanced to the bishopric of Winchester 
This 18 mentioned by sur Edward Hobby, in a letter he wnt to one of those that had fled 
beyond sea, giving him an account of his death, where he says of him, he was a man of 
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higher descent then he was commonly reputed , and on the margent 1 1s said he was nephew 
to a queen of England This explaims that which I find objected both to him and Bonner 
in one of the bovks that were written in the defence of the marned clergy, that no wonder 
were such enemies to marriage, since both of them were born in adultery He was a 
man well skilled mm the canon and civil laws, and moderately in divimty He had a good 
style in Latin, and understood the Greek well, but his strength lay in deep dissimulation, a 
quickness of apprehension, a great prospect of affairs, a close and artificial way of concealing 
his mind, and insmuating limeelf into the affections and confidences of other persons He 
did comply all Henry VIII ’s time, and would willingly have done the hke in king Edward's 
time, but that Cranmer knew him too well to be directed by him, and handled him as he 
deserved But the usage he then met with so recovered him with queen Mary, that she put 
him im the greatest trusts, and now, when a cardinal’s hat was hke to fall on his head, he 
was carried off, and all his ambitious projects fell with him Of his servile comphance in 
promoting king Henry’s divorce, I have found fresh mstances besides those that are men- 
tioned in the former Part When he went to Rome, im the year 1529, Anne Boleyn wnt 
a very kind letter to him, which I have put in the Collection By 1t the reader 
a Num- will clearly perceive that he was then in the secret of the king's dengning to 
marry her as soon as the divorce was obtained There 1s another particular in 
that letter which corrects a conjecture which I set down im the beginning of the former Book, 
concerning the cramp-rngs that were blessed by king Henry, which I thought might have 
been done by him after he was declared Head of the Church That Part was printed before 
I saw tlus letter but this letter shows they were used to be blessed bcfore the separation 
from Rome, for Anne Boleyn sent them as great presents thither The use of them had 
been (it seems) discontinued in king Edward's time, but now, under queen Mary, 1t was 
designed to be revived, and the office for 1t was written out in a fair manuscript yet extant, 
of which I have put a copy in the Collection But the silence in the writers of 
that time makes me think 1t was seldom, if cver, practised But to return to 
Gardiner’s offiious comphance in the mattcr of the divorce, I have put in the 
Collect Num- Collection a letter of his to king Henry, written im such confidence to him that 
ad even cardinal Wolsey was not to sec 1t Init he sets out the pope's timorous- 
ness so plainly, that hoe writes, he saw nothing but the frar he was 1n of the emperor's forces 
kept him from granting what was desircd , therefore he adviscd the king to do the business 
once in England, and then Icave 1t to the emperor to complain, not doubting but he would 
be put off by as many dclays as were uow used in the kings business 
Heath, archbishop of York, had the scals on the lst of January, they having been during 
that interval in the hands of sir Nicholas Hare, then master of the rolls, and he was made 
chancellor during the queens plcasure The queen also, considering that Whutehall had 
been taken from the sce of York, had a scruple m her conscicnce against living in 1t, but 
Heath and she agreed it thus Suffolk Place, by the dukes attainder, was now im the 
queen’s hands, su she gave that to the sec of York, which Heath sold, and converted it to 
tenements, and purchased another house near Charing Cross, which from thence forward 
was called York House 
But for the parlament, 1t was now much changed , men’s mids were much alienated 
The Temper {fom the clergy and also from the queen, who minded nothing else but to raise 
of the Parha- them to great wealth and power again On the 28th of October, 1t was moved 
ment is uuch in the house of commons to give a subsidy and two-fifteenths for payimg the 
changes debts of the crown, but 11 was opposed with great vchemence It was sad, 
that the queen had profusely given away the mches of thu crown, and then turned to the 
laity to pay her dcbts why did she not rather turn to the spiritualty? But it was 
answered, that the convocation had given her a subsidy of six shillings in the pound, and 
the queen asked now, after almost thrce years’ ruign, nothing but what she had discharged 
her subjects of at her first coming to the crown Yet the heats grew such, that on the Ist 
of November, secretary Petre brought a message from her, that she thanked them that had 
moved for two-fifteenths for her, but she rcfused 1t, so the subsidy was agreed on On the 
29th of November, the qucen scnt for the house of commons When they were come, she 
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‘said to them, she could not with a good conscience take the tenths and firat-fruits of 
spiritual benefices 1t was a tax her father laid on the clergy to support his dig- 


istoebyt nity of Supreme Head , of which, since she was divested, she would aleo di 
Clergy of that Then the legate made a speech to show that tithes and :mpropriations of 


Jenthsand spiritual benefices were the patrimony of the church, and ought to return to it. 
First-frutts. The queen upon that declared, that she would surrender them up likewise to 
the church Then one Story of the house of commons kneeled down and said to the queen, 
that the speaker did not open to her their desire that licences might be restramed This 
was a great affront to the speaker , so he returning to the house complained of Story This 
member thought he might assume more hberty, for in Edward the Sixth’s time, when the 
bill for the first book of the English service passed, he spoke ao freely against 1t, with such 
reflections on the king and the protector, that he was put in the seryjeant’s hands, and sent 
to the Tower The words he said were, ‘‘ Wo unto thee, O England, when thy 
rae * king 18 a cluld,” and an impeachment was drawn against mm But upon his 
submission, the house ordered the pmvy-councillors to declare to the protector, 
that it was their resolution that he should be enlarged, and they demred that the king 
would forgive his offence against him and lus council now he had indiscreetly appeared 
against all licences from Rome, thinking he had a privilege to talk more freely , 
oer Dom but he confessed his fault, and the house “knowing that he spake from a good 
zeal,” forgave him He was afterwards condemned for treason in queen 
Elizabeth’s reign 
On the 23rd of November the bill for suppressing the first-fruits and tenths, and the 
resigning up all impropriations that were yet in the queen’s gift, to the church, to be 
disposed of as the legate pleased for the relief of the clergy, was brought into the house It 
was once thought fit to have the surrender of impropriations left out, for 1t was said, the 
queen might do that as well by letters patents, and if 1t were put into the bill, 1 would 
raise great jealousies, since 1t would be understood, that the queen did expect that the 
subjects should follow her example, but 1t was resolved, by all means possible, to recover 
the tithes to the church, soit was put into the bill It was long argued, some said, the 
clergy would rob the crown and the nation both, and that the laity must then support the 
digmity of the realm It was particularly committed to sir Wilham Cecil and others, to be 
examined by them On the 3rd of December the house divided about it, one hundred and 
twenty-six were against it, and one hundred and ninety-three were for it 
There was a bill sent down against the countess of Sussex, who had left her husband, and 
Aguunst those Zone into France, where sne lived openly in adultery, and bare children to others 
that had fied A bill was put in to the same purpose in the first parliament of this reign, to 
beyond Sea, take her joimture from her, and declare her children bastards , and was then cast 
a out by the commons, and had now again the same fate Another bill was put 
in against the duchess of Suffolk and others, who had gone beyond sea, to require them to 
return, under severe punishments but though 1t was agreed to by the lords, yet, upon a 
division of the house of commons, 1t was carried in the negative The greatest and 
wealthiest of those who favoured the Reformation, seeing in how 111 a condition they must 
be 1f they staid in England, were gone beyond sea, so 1t was now endeavoured to force 
them to return, or to make them lose their estates but the commons thought they had 
already consented to too severe laws against them, and therefore would add no more The 
duchess of Suffolk had been persecuted while she was im the Netherlands, but narrowly 
escaped Another bill was put in for the incapacitating of several persons from being 
justices of peace *, but was cast out by the commons at the first reading Tins was chiefly 
against such as were suspected of romiesness in the prosecuting of heretics but the commons 
would do nothing to encourage that , nor was 1¢ necessary, since 1t was in the queen's power 
to leave out of the commission such as she excepted to but 1t showed the zeal of some who 
had a mind to recommend themselves by such motions 
There was a complaint put into the house of commons by the wife of one Rufford against 
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Bennet Smith, who had hired two persons to kill her husband , and which, as the act passed 
‘Ka Asidobat: about 14 says, was one of the most detestable murders that had ever been 
ving one from known in England But Smith, that had hired and afterwards paid the mur- 
the benefit of derers, might by the law claim, and have the benefit of clergy It 18, and hath 
Clergy. been an ancient custom in this nation, that for some crimes, those who can read, 
are not to suffer death This was at first done with a declaration, that either they had 
vowed, or were then resolved to enter into orders, which was the cause that no bigamy, that 
is, none that had been twice married, or such as marred widows, were capable of 1t, because 
such could not receive orders, and the reading was only to show that they were in some 
sort qualified for orders though afterwards the reading, without any such vow or promise, 
was all that was required to give one the benefit of clergy This was granted as an 
appendix of the ecclesiastical immunity, for the churchmen were not satisfied that ther 
own persons should be exempted from punishment, but would needs have all that resolved 
to come among them, be hkewise preserved from the punishment due to those crimes which 
they had formerly committed So Rufford’s wife petitiomng that Smith might by act of 
parliament be debarred that benefit, they sent her to the queen to beg that she would order 
Smith to be brought from the Tower, where he was then kept, to the bar of their house 
which being done, the other partners and actors confessed all and though he at first demed, 
yet he afterwards confessed So the bill was sent up by the commons to the lords, where it 
was much opposed by the clergy, who would not consent that any diminution should be 
made of their ancient privileges but the heimousness of the fact wrought so much on the 
greater part, that 1t was passed, the earls of Arundel and Rutland, the bishops of London, 
Worcester, Norwich, and Bristol, the lords Abergavenny, Fitzwater, and Lumley, pro- 
testing Pates was now bishop of Worcester, upon Heath’s translation to York He was 
(as some say) designed to be bishop of that see by king Henry upon Latimer’s resignation , 
but being engaged in a correspondence with the pope and cardinal Pole, he fled beyond sea 
But the truth 1s, that upon the death of Jerome de Ghinuci, he was at Rome made bishop 
of Worcester by the pope, and was thereupon attainted but lus attainder had been repealed 
by the former parliament, and so he was restored to that see 

On the 9th of December tne parliament was dissolved And the day following sir 
Sir Anthony Anthony Kingston, who had been a main stickler in it, and had one day taken 
Kingston put the keys of the house from the seryeant, which (it seems) was not displeasing to 
in the Tower the major part of the housc, smce they did nothing upon it, was sent to the 
ee bel Tower and that same day (as it 1s m the council books), the bishop of Ely 
House of . delivered to the lord treasurer the popes bull, confirming the king and queen’s 
Commons _ title to Ircland, bearing date the 7th of June Kaingston lay in the Tower till 
a Lib Con- the 23d of the month, and then he submitted, and asked pardon, and was dis- 
. charged But he was next year accused to have engaged in a design with some 
others, to have robbed the exchequer of 50,000/ , and with 1t to have made a rebellion 
Whereupon eight of them, Udal, Throgmorton, Perkham, Damel, Stanton, Rosses, Bed} - 
land, and Dethick, were executed for high treason What evidence was brought against 
them Ido not know But Kingston died on lus way to London 

From the parhament I turn next to the convocation, where the cardinal was now at more 
Card Pole in liberty, being delivered from Gardimer s jealousies and opposition He obtained 
Convoration of the queen on the 2nd of November a warrant under the great seal, giving him 
eee licence to hold a synod Tho hence he had formerly taken out, 18 made 
or reforw ing 
the Clugy mention of and to avoid all ambiguities which might arise from the laws or 
Rot Pat Ist prerogatives of the crown, she authorised him to call that, or any other synod 
Por 3 Reg after, and to decree what canons he should thik fit she also authonsed the 
clergy to mcct, consent to, and obey those canons, without any danger of the law Tins 
was thought safe on both sides, both for preserving the mghts of the crown, and securing 
the clergy from being afterwards brought within the statute of premumire, as they had been 
upon their acknowledging cardinal Wolsey’s legatine power To this convocation Pole pro- 
posed a book he had prepared, which was afterwards printed, with the title of ““ The Reformation 
of England by the Decrec of Cardinal Pole,” and 1s now put into the volumes of the councils 
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The first decree 1s, that there should be constantly a remembrance of the reconciliation 
The Heads pf BOW made with Rome im every mass besides a procession, with other solem~ 
Pole’sRe- nities, on the anniversary of 1t He also confirmed the constitutions of Otho. 
formation = and Othobonus, forbidding the reading of all heretical books, and set forth the 
Cathohe faith, in the words of that expomtion of 1t which P Eugentus sent from the council 
of Florence to those of Armenia 

The 2nd was for the careful administering and preserving of the sacraments, and for the 
putting away of all feasting m the festivities of the dedications of churches . 

The 3rd exhorts the bishops to lay aside all secular cares, and give themselves wholly to 
the pastoral office, and to reside in their diocese, under the highest pains Ther canons are 
also required to reside, and also other clergymen. All pluralities of benefices with cure, are 
simply condemned and those who had more benefices with cure, were required within 
two months to resign all but one otherwise 1t was to be declared that they had forfeited 
them all 

The 4th 1s, that whereas the residence of bishops could not be of great use, unless they 
became truly pastors to their flock, which was chiefly done by their preaching the word of 
God, that had been, contrary to the apostles’ practice, much neglected by many therefore 
ho requires them to preach every Sunday or holiday, or 1f they were disabled, to find other 
fit persons to do 1t And they were also in private to instruct and exhort their people, and 
all the other inferior clergy, and to endeavour to persuade them to the Catholic faith, or af 
need were, to use threatenings And because of the great want of good preachers, the 
cardinal declared he would take care there should be homilies set out for the instruction of the 
nation In the mean while every bishop was to be sending such as were more eminent in 
preaching over their diocese, thereby to supply the defects of the rest 

The 5th 1s about the lives of the bishops, that they should be most strict and exemplary 
that they should lay aside all pride and pomp, should not be clothed in slk, nor have nch 
furmture, and have frugal tables, not above three or four dishes of meat, and even so 
many he rather allows, considering the present time, than approves that at their table, the 
Scriptures or other good books should be read, mixed with pious discourses, that they 
should not have too great numbers of servants or horses, but that this parsimony might 
appear not to flow from avarice, they were to lay out the rest of their revenues on the poor, 
and for breeding young scholars, and other works of piety All the same rules he sets to 
the inferior clergy, with a due proportion to their stations and profits 

The 6th 1s about giving orders, they were not to be rashly given, but upon a strict 
previous examen Every one that was to be ordained, was to give in his name a long time 
before, that there might be time to inquire carefully about him The bishops were charged 
not to turn over the examiation upon others, and think ther work was only to lay on 
ther hands, but were to examine diligently themselves, and not superficially And to call 
to their assistance such as they knew to be pious and learned, and in whom they might 
confide 

The 7th was about conferring benefices, which in some sort came also within that charge, 
‘*‘ Lay hands suddenly on no man” They were to lay aside all partiality in their choice, 
and seek out the most deserving and to make such as they put in benefices bind themselves 
by oath to reside 

The 8th was against giving the advowsons of benefices before they were vacant 

The 9th was about simony 

The 10th against the alienations of any of the goods of the church 

The llth was, that m every cathedral there should be a semimary for supplying the 
diocese of whom two ranks were to be made, the one of those who learned grammar, the 
other of those who were grown up, and were to be ordained acholyths, and these were to 
be trained up in study and virtue, till they were fit tv serve m the church. And a tax of 
the fourth penny was laid on the clergy for ther maintenance 7 

The 12th was about visitations 

These were all finished, agreed to, and published by him in February next year 

In these decrees mention 1s made of homilies, which wore intended to be published and 
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among archbishop Parker's papers, I find the scheme he had of them was thus laid He 
Ex Manuser designed four books of homilies The first, of the controverted points, for pre- 
Col CU serving the people from error the 2nd, for the expomtion of the creed and ten 
Cant, commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the salutation of the Virgin, and the sacra- 
ments the 3rd, was to be for the saints’ days, and the Sundays and holidays of the year, 
for explaining the epistles and gospels and the fourth was concerming virtues and vices, and 
the ntes and ceremonies of the church 

By all these may appear how well tempered this cardinal was He never set on the 

Polo’s De- Clergy to persecute heretics, but to reform themselves as well knowing, that 
signs for ree a strict exemplary clergy can soon overcome all opposition whatsoever, and bear 
forming the down oven truth itself For the common people are generally either so ignorant, 
hah or so distracted with other affairs, that they seldom enter into any exact dis- 
cussion of speculative points that are disputed among divines but take up things upon 
general notions and prejudices, and none have more influence on them than the seandals or 
strict hves of churchmen So that Pole intending to correct all those, laid down good rules 
to amend their lives, to throw out those crying scandals of pluralities and non-residence , to 
oblige bishops to be exact in their examinations before orders, and in conferring benefices 
on the most deserving, and not to be biassed by partial affections In this last thing 
himself was a great example For though he had an only brother (so I find him called in 
one of the cardinals commissions to him with some others, though I believe he was a 
bastard brother), David *, that had continued all king Henry s time im his archdeaconry of 
Derby , he, exther to punish lim for lis former compliance, or to show he had no mind to 
raise his kindred, did not advance lum, till after he had been two years in England, and 
then he gave him only the bishopric of Peterborough, one of the poorest of the bishoprics , 
which, considering lus nearness to the crown and high birth, was a very small preferment 
But above all, that design of lus to have seminarics im every cathedral for the planting of 
the diocese, shows what a wise prospect he had of the mght methods of recovering a church 
which was overrun, as he judged, with heresy It was the same that Cranmer had formerly 
designed, but never took effict Certainly, persons formed from thur childhood with other 
notions, and another method of living, must be much bettcr fitted for a holy character than 
those that have lived in the pleasures and follies of the world, who, unless a very extraor- 
dinary change 1s wrought in them, still keep some of their old customs about them, and so 
fall short of that gravity and decency that becomes so spiritual a function 

He showed the weakness of his spit im one thing, that being against cruel proceedings 
with heretics, he did not more openly profess 1t, but both suffered the other bishops to go 
on, and even in Canterbury, now sequestered in his hands, and soon after put under his care, 
he left those poor men to tlie crueltics of the brutal and fierce popish clergy In this he was 
to be pitied, that he had not courage enough to contcnd with so haughty a pope as Paul 1V 
was, who thought of no other way of bearing down heresy but by setting up the inquisition 
everywhere. So Pole, 1t seems, judged it suffiuient for him not to act himsclf, nor to sct on 
any, and thought he did enough when he discouraged it in private, but yet he granted 
commissions to the other bishops and archdcacons to proceed against those called heretics 
Hie was not only afraid of being discharged of lus legation, and of losing the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, which was now ready to fall upon lim, but he feared to be sent for to Rome, 
aad cruelly used by the pope, who remembered all the quarrels he formerly had with any of 
the carlinals, and put cardinal Merone (that was Polc’s great friend) in prison upon suspt- 
cion of neresy All these things prevailed with Pole to give way to tlie persecution , and 
it was thought that he himself hastened the execution of Cranmer, longing to be invested 
with that sce which 1s the only personal blemish I find laid on lim. 

One .emarkable thig of him was, lis not hstenmg to the proposition the jyesuits made 
lum, of bringing them into England That order had been set up about twelve years before 
this, and was in its first imstitution cluefly designed for propagating the doctrines of that 


® Cardinal Pole had two brothers, Arthur and Jeffiey, tard, for there 1s no bull of dispensation in Ins favour 


both arrmgned in the year 1562, fora conspiracy agumst among those sent over at that tme —Staypr’s Correcr 
queen Elizabeth David was not his brother, noi a bas- 
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church in heretical or infidel countres, to which was afterwards added the education of 
children. It was not eamly allowed of at Rome, because the bishops did universally com- 
plain of the great numbers of exempted regulars, and therefore at first 1¢ was limited to 
small number , which restriction was soon taken off They, besides the vows of other orders, 
took one for a blind and universal obedience to the see of Rome And because they were 
much to be employed, they were dispensed with as to the hours of the quire, which made them 
be called a mongrel order, between the regulars and seculars They have since that time, 
by their care in educating youth, by their mdefatigable industry, and chiefly by their accom- 
modating penances, and al] the other rules of rehgion, to the humours and inclinations of 
those who confess ther sins to them, drawn almost all the world after them , and are raised 
now to that height, both of wealth and power, that they are become the objects of the envy 
and hatred of all the rest of ther own church They suggested to Pole, that whereas the 
queen was restoring the goods of the church that were in her hands, it was but to hittle 
purpose to raise up the old foundations , for the Benedictine order was become rather a clog 
than a help to the church they therefore demred that those houses might be assigned to 
them for maintammmng schools and seminaries, which they should set on quickly , and they 
did not doubt, but by their dealing with the consciences of those who were a dying, they 
should soon recover the greatest part of the goods of the church The josuits were out of 
measure offended with him for not entertaming their proposition, which I gather from an 
Italhan manuscript which my most worthy friend, Mr Crawford, found in Venice when he 
was chaplain there to sr Thomas Higgins, his majesty’s envoy to that republic but how 1 
came that this motion was laid aside, I am not able to judge 
There passed nothing else remarkable this year, but that in the end of November, John 
Web, a gentleman, George Roper, and Gregory Parke, were burnt all at one stake in 
, Canterbury And on the 18th of December, Pluipot, that had disputed in the 
pe ale convocation, was burnt in Smithfield He was, at the end of that meeting, put 
im prison for what he had said in 1t, though hberty of speech had been promised, 
and the nature of the meeting did require 1t He was kept long in the stocks im the bishop 
of London’s coal-house , and many conferences were had with him to persuade him to change 
By what Bonner said in one of them, 1t appears that he hoped they should be bette: used 
upon Gardiner’s death for Bonner told him, he thought, because the lord chancellor was 
dead, they would burn no more, but he should soon find his error, if he did not recant He 
continued steadfast mn his persuasion, and pleaded that he had never spoken nor written 
against their laws since they were made, being all the while a prisoner, except what he had 
said in conference with them yet this prevailed not with Bonner, who had as hittle justice 
as mercy in Ins temper On the 16th of December he was condemned, and delivered to the 
shenffs Te was at first laid in irons, because he was so poor that he could not fee the 
jailor , but next day these were by the sheriff's order taken off As he was led into Smith- 
field, on the 18th, he knoeled down, and said, “ I will pay my vows 1n thee, O Smithfield '” 
When he was brought to the stake, he said, “ Shall I disdain to suffer at this stake, since 
my Redeemer did not refuse to suffer on the cross forme?’ He repeated tlic 106th, 107th, 
and 106th psalms, and then fitted himself for the fire, which consumed him to ashes So 
this year ended, in which there were sixty-seven burnt for religion , and of those, four were 
bishops, and thirteen were priests , 
In Germany, a diet was held at Augsburg, where the peace of Germany was fully settled , 
and it was decreed that the princes of the Augsburg Confession should have the 
iy free liberty of their religion, and that every prince might in his own state 
establish what religion he pleased, excepting only the ecclesiastical princes, who 
were to forfeit their benefices 1f they turned Those of Austria, and Ferdinand’s other here- 
ditary domimuons, demred freedom for their consciences but Ferdinand refused it, yet he 
appointed the chalice to be given in the sacrament The duke of Bavana did the hke in Ins 
dominions At all this the pope was Inghly offended, and talked of deposing Ferdinand 
He had nothing so much m lus mouth as the authonty former popes had exercised in 
deposing princes at their pleasure He had sworn to the cardinals, before he was chosen, 
that he would make but four cardinals in two years, but he created seven within one half 
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year, and would not hear the consistory argue against it, or remember him of Ing promise , 
but said his power was absolute, and could not be limited One of these cardinals was 
Gropper, the dean of Cologne, a man of great learnmg and virtues, but inconstant and 
fearful, as was shown in the former Book he refused to accept of that digmty so generally 
sought after in their church , and was more esteemed for reyecting it than others were that 
had by their ambition aspired to 1t 
In the end of this year, and the beginning of the next, a memorable thing fell out , of 
,. which, ff I give a large account, I do not fear to be much censured by the reader 
yaa for it, especially sinco 1t 18 not impertinent to ths work, the king and queen 
bemg so much concerned in 1t It was Charles V ’s laying down, first, some of 
his hereditary dominions, m October this year , and the rest, with the empire, not long after 
He had now enjoyed the one forty ycars, and the other thirty-six Ile was much disabled 
by the gout, which had held him almost constantly for several years he had been 1n the 
greatest fatigucs that ever any prince had undergone, ever since the seventeenth year of lis 
age he had gone nine times into Germany, s1x times into Spain, seven times into Italy, four 
times into France , had been ten times in the Netherlands, had made two expeditions into 
Africa, and been twice in England, and had crossed the seas clevcn times Te had not only 
been a conqueror in all his wars, but had takcn a pope, a king of France, and some princes 
of Germany, prisoners, besides a vast acccssion of wealth and empire from the West Indies 
But he now growing out of love with the pomp and greatness of the world, began to have 
more scrious thoughts of another life, which were much increasc«t in lnm by the answer one 
of his captams gave him, when he desired leave to retire , and being asked the reason, said, 
that between the affairs of the world and the hour of death there ought to be some interval 
He found Ins fortune turned Ins designs in Germany were blasted In the siege of Metz, 
he saw he could no more command triumphs to wait on lim, for though lis army consisted 
of 100,000 mcn, yet he was forced to raise his siege with the loss uf 40,000 men and though 
jing wars had been this ycar more successful, both in Italy and Flandcrs, yet he thought he 
was too old to deal with the hing of France It was thought ls son set this forward, who 
had left England in discontent, bemg weary both of is qucen and of holding a titular crown 
only in her mght, bang cxcluded from the government All these things concurring made 
the emperor, in a solemn assembly at Brussels, on the 23th of October, in the presence of his 
son and Maxinvhan, hing of Bohemia and of the duke of Savoy, and his two sisters, the 
queen-dowagers of France and Hungary, with 1 vast number of others of lower quality, 
frat give his son the Golden Flecce, wd so resign the headsup of that order to him, and 
then the dukedoms of Burgundy and Brabant, and the other provinces of the Netherlands 
Two months after that, he resigned all Ins other hercditary dominions , and the next year, 
he sent a resignation of the empire to the dict, who thereupon did choose lus brother Ferdi- 
nand emperor, to which the pope made grcat caceptions, for he said the resignation ought 
to have been only to lim, and that beng made as 1t was, 1t was null, and upon that he 
would not acknowledgo the ncw emperor 
Charles staid some time in Flanders in a private house for he Icft all Ins palaces, and 
had but little company about him — It 1s sud that when Seld, Ins brothcrs secictary, being 
sent to him, was leaving him once late at night, all the candles on the stairs being burnt out, 
and none waiting to light lum down, the late empcror would needs carry the candle down 
after him the other, as may be well imagined, beg much confounded at 1t, the cmperor 
told hin. he was now a private man, and lis servants knowing there was nothing now to 
be had by attending, did not wait carefully He bade Inm tell Ins brother what a change he 
had secn in Inm, and how vain a thing the attendance of courticrs was, since he was so soon 
forsaken by his own servants He reserved but 100,000 crowns a-year for his own use, 
and sixty servants But at lis coming into Spun, he found even that small pension was not 
readily , aid, at which he was observed tobe much displeased He retired to a place in the 
confines of Castile and Portugal, which he had observed in his hunting to be fit for a retreat, by 
reason of the p!casantncss of the situation and the tempcrateness of the air, and there he had 
ordered a little apartmc nt of seven rooms, fourtecn feet square, to be bunlt for him le kept 
only twelve servants about himself, and sent the rest to stay m the neighbouring towns 
VOL I M M 
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He gave himself at first much to mechanical curiosities, and had great varieties of clocks, — 
and some other motions, which surpriged the ignorant monks, who were afraid they were 
the performances of magic, especially his machines of birds of wood that did fly out and 
como back, and the representations of armies that by springs engaged and fought. He also 
deugned that great work of carrying the Tago up a hill near Toledo, which was afterwards 
done at a vast charge He gave himself to gardening, and used to graft and imp with his 
own hand, and keeping but one horse, rode abroad sometimes attended only by one footman 

The making of clocks was not then so perfect as 1t 18 since, so that he could never bring 
his clocks to strike in the same minute, and he used upon that to say, he saw the folly of 
endeavouring to bring all men to be of the same mind 1n religion, since he could not bring 
machines to agree exactly 

He set himeelf also much to study, and in the second year of his retirement, went oftener 
to the chapel and to the sacrament than he had done at first He used also to discipline 
lymeelf with a cord, which, after his death, having some marks of the severity he had put 
himself to, was laid up among his son’s chnefest ranties But amidst all this, 1t was believed 
he became in most points to be of the belief of the protestants before he died and as his 
confessor was burnt afterwards for heresy, so Miranda, the archbishop of Toledo, who used 
to come often to him, was upon the same suspicions kept long in pmson Near the end 
of two years, at the anniversary of his mother’s funeral, who had died but a few years before, 
having lived long mad, he took a conceit that he would see an ods¢ made for himeelf, and 
would have his own funeral ntes performed, to which he came himself, with the rest of the 
monks, and prayed most devoutly for the rest of his own soul, which set all the company on 
weeping Two days after he sickened of a fever, of which he died on the 2) st of September, 
1558 <A rare and great instance of a mind, surfeited with the pomps and glones of the 
world, seeking for that quiet in retirement which he had long in vam searched after in 
palaces and camps 

And now I return to the affairs of England The 2lst of March was Cranmer brought 

- to the end of all his afflictions, and recerved his crown On the 12th of Sep- 
Trai tember, the former year, Brooks, bishop of Gloucester, came to Oxford, as the 
pope's sub-delegate and Martin and Story, commissioners from the king and 
queen, sate with him in St Mary’s, to yudge him When he appeared before them, he 
paid a low reverence to them that sate in the king and queen’s name, but would give none 
to Brooks, since he sate by an authonty from the pope, to which he would pay no respect, 
Then Brooks made a long speech, to set forth his apostacy and heresy, his incontinence, and 
finally, his treason, and exhorted him to repent , and insinuated to lum great hopes of bemg 
restored to his sec upon 1t After this Martin made a speech of the difference between the 
civil and ccclesiastical authority 

When they had done, Cranmer first kneeled down and said the Lord’s Prayer, next he 
repeated the Apostles’ Creed , then he told them he would never acknowledge the bishop of 
Rome's authority , he owned his allegiance to the crown, according to the oath he had often 
sworn, and the submitting to the pope was directly contrary to that, he could not serve 
two masters He said the bishops of Rome not only set up pretensions that were contrary 
to the power of princes, but they had also made laws contrary to those made by God 
instancing 1t in the worship of an unknown tongue, the denymmg the chalice to the people, 
the pretending to dispose of crowns, and exalting themselves above every creature, which 
showed them not to be the vicars of Christ, but to be antichrists, since all these things were 
manifestly contrary to the doctrine of Christ that was delivered in the gospel. He remem- 
bered Brooks, that he had sworn to the king’s supremacy Brooks said 1t was to king 
Henry the Eighth, and that Cranmer had made him swear 1t To wiluch Cranmer replied, 
that he did him wrong 1n that, for 1t was done in his predecessor Warham’s time, who had 
asserted the king’s supremacy , and 1t was also sent to be discussed im the umiversities, and 
they had set them hands and seals to 1t, and that Brooks, being then a doctor, had signed 
it with the rest so that all this beg done before he came to be archbishop, 1¢ ought not to 
be called his deed 

After this Story made another speech, of the authority of the church, magnifying the 
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seo of Rome, and enlarging on those arguments commonly insisted on, and demred Brooks 
would pnt Cranmer to make a plain answer, and cut off all debates Then followed a long 
discourse between Martin and Cranmer, in which Martin objected, that he had once sworn 
to the pope when he was consecrated, but that aspiring to be archbishop, he had changed 
his mind in compliance to king Henry, that he had condemned Lambert of heresy, for 
denying the presence of Christ im the sacrament, and afterwards turned to that himeelf To 
all this Cranmer answered, pretending that never man came more unwillingly into a 
bishopric than he did to his That he was so far from having aspired to it, that though 
the king had sent one post to him, to come over to be consecrated, he beg then in Ger- 
many, yet he had delayed his yourney seven weeks, hoping that im all that time the king 
might have forgot him, that at his consecration he publicly explained his meammng 1n what 
sense he swore to the pope, so that he did not act deceitfully in that particular and that 
when he condemned Lambert, he did then believe the corporal presence, which he continued 
to do, till Dr Ridley showed him such reasons and authorities as persuaded him to change 
his mind, and then he was not ashamed to retract his former opinion Then they objected 
his having been twice marned, his keeping lus wife secretly in king Henry's time, and 
openly in king Edward's reign , his setting out heretical books and articles, and compelling 
others to subscribe them , his forsaking the catholic church, and denying Christ’s presence 
mn the sacrament of the altar, and disputing against it so publicly lately at Oxford He 
confessed his hiving in marriage, and that he thought it was lawful for all men to marry, 
and that 1t was certainly better to do so, than to he with other men’s wives, a3 many 
priests did he confessed all the other articles, only he said, he had never forced any to 
subscribe 

After this Brooks made a long spcech to him, with many of the common arguments 
concerning the pope’s power and the presence in the sacrament, to which Cranmer made 
another large answer Then many witnesses were examined upon the pomts they had 
heard Cranmer defend in the schools, and in conclusion, they cited him to appear before 
the pope within exghty days, to answer for all those things which were now obyected to him 
He said he would do 1¢ most willingly, if the king and queen would send him, but he 
could not go if he were still detained a prisoner 

After this he was sent back to prison, where he lay till the 14th of February this year, 
and then Bonner and Tlurleby were sent down to degrade him Bonner desired this 
employment as a pleasant revenge on Cranmer, who had before deprived him, but 1¢ was 
forced on the other, who had lived in great fmendshup with Cranmer formerly, and was a 
gentle and good-natured man, but very inconstant and aptto change They had Cranmer 
brought before them, and then they caused to read their commission, which declared him 
contumaz for not coming to Rome, and required them to degrade him They clothed him 
in pontifical robes, a mitre, and the other garments, with a crosier in his hand , but the 
robes were made of canvas, to make him show more nidiculous in them Then Bonner 
made a speech full of yeers ‘‘ This 1s thc man that despised the pope, and 1s now judged 
by him this 1s the man that pulled down churches, and 1s now judged in a church ths 18 
the man that contemned the sacrament, and 1s now condemned before 1t ” with other such 
expressions, at which Thirleby was much offended, and pulled him oft by the sleeve, 
desring him to make an end, and challenged him afterwards, that he had broke the 
promise he had made him before of treating him with respect And he was observed to 
weep mach all the while, he protested to Cranmer that 1t was the most sorrowful action 
of his whole life, and acknowledged the great love and friendship that had been between 
them , and that no earthly consideration but the queen’s command, could have mduced him 
to come and do what they were then about, he shed so many tears, that oft he stopped, 
and could not go on in his discourse for the abundance of them But Cranmer saad, lus 
degradation was no trouble to him at all, he reckoned lumeelf as long ago cut off from all 
dependence and communion with the see of Rome, so their doing 1¢ now with so much 
pageantry did not much affect him, only he put mn an appeal from the pope to the next 
free general council He said he was cited to Rome, but all the wlule kept a prisoner, so 
there was no reason to proceed against him 1n his absence, since he was willing to have gone 
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thither and defended Ins doctrine, he also demed any authority the pope had over him, 
Te wae OF *2 England, and therefore appealed from his sentence But notwith 
graded ing that he was degraded, and all that Indicrous attire was taken, piece after 
piece, from him, according to the ceremomes of degradation which are im use 
m the church of Rome 
But there were new engines contrived against him Many had been sent to confer with 
him, both English and Spanish divines, to persuade him to recant, he was put in hopes of 
life and preferment again, and removed out of prison to the dean’s lodgings at Christ Church, 
where all the arguments that could be invented, were made use of to turn him from his 
former persuasion and in conclusion, as St Peter himself had with curses denied his 
Saviour, so he who had resisted now almost three years, was at last overcome, and human 
infirmity, the fears of death, and the hopes that were given him, prevailed with him to set 
aan Ins hand to a paper, renounuing all the errors of Luther and Zuinglius, acknow- 
ledging the pope’s supremacy, the seven sacraments, the corporal presence in the 
eucharist, purgatory, prayer for departed souls, the invocation of saints, to which was 
added, his beg sorry for lis former errors, and concluded, exhorting all that had been 
deceived by his example or doctrine to return to the umty of the church, and protesting 
that he had signed 1t willingly, only for the discharge of his own conscience 
Fox, and other later writers from him, have said, that one reason of this compliance was, 
that he might have time to fimsh lis answer to Gardinen’s book, against that which he had 
written concerning the sacrament and Fox has printed the letter which he avouches to 
prove this by But the good man (it seems) read the letter vory carelessly , for Cranmer 
says no such thing in it, but only, that he had appealed to the next general council, to try 
if that could procure Inm a longer delay, m which he mght have time to finish Ins book , 
and between these two there 1s a great difference How long this was signed before his 
execution I find 1t nowhcre marked, for there 1s no date put to lis subscription 
Cranmer’s rccantation was presently printed, and occasioncd almost equally great msultings 
on the one hand, and deyection on the other But the queen was not at all wrought on by 
it, and was now forced to discover that her private resentments governed her im this matter , 
which before she had disowned She was rcsolved he should be made a sacrifice for giving the 
judgment of divorce in her mother's marnage, and Inthberto though she had pretended 
only zeal for religion, yct now when that could be no more alleged, yet she persisted in her 
resolution of having lum burnt she said, since he had been the great promoter of heresy 
that had corrupted the wholc natiun, that must not serve Ins turn, which would be sufhcient 
in other cases it was good for his own soul, and might do good to others, that he repented , 
but yet she ordered the scntence to be executed The wnt went out the 24th 
Picea of February, which will be found in the Collection Heath took care not only 
to enrol the writ, but the warrant sent to him for issuing it, which 18 not 
ordinary It 1s like he did it, to leave it on record to postenty, that he did it not 
in course, as he did other writs, but had a special ordcr from the queen for it The 
long time that passed between the date of the writ and the execution of 1t, makes it 
probable that he made the formerly mentioned recantation aftcr the wmt was brought 
down, and that the fears of death, then before his ej cs, did so far work on lnm, that he 
signed the writing but when the second order was sent down to exceute the furmer, he 
was dealt with to renew his subscription, and then to write the whole over again, which he 
also did, all this time bemg under some small hopos of hfe but conceiving hkewise some 
jealousies that they might burn him, he writ sccretly a paper, containing a sincere con- 
feasion of his faith, such as flowed from hus conscience, and not from ins weak fears, and 
being brought out, he carried that along with him He was carried to St Mary’s, and set 
on a place raised higher for him to be more conspicuously seen Cole, provost of Eton, 
preached he ran out in his sermon on the mercy and justice of God, which two attributes 
do not oppose or jostle out onc another, he applied tins to princes that were gods on earth, 
who must be just as well as merciful, and therefore they had appointed Cranmer that day 
to suffer. He said 1t was he that had dissolved the marriage between the queen's father and 
mother, had driven out the pope’s authority, had been the fountam of all the heresies in 
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England; and since the bishop of Rochester andar Thos More had suffcred for the church, 
it was meet that others should suffer for heresy, and as the duke of Northumberland had 
suffered 1n More's room, so there was no other clergyman that .was equal or fit to be 
balanced with Fisher but ho Then he turned to Cranmer, and magmified his conversion, 
which he said was the immediate hand of God, that none of their arguments had done it, 
but the inward working of God’s Spint, he gave lim great hopes of Heaven, and assured 
hum there should be dirges and masses said for his soul sn all the churches in Oxford 

All this while Cranmer expressed great mward confusion, liftmg up his eyes often to 
heaven, and then letting them fall downward, as one ashamed of himself, and he often 
poured out floods of tears In the end, when Cole bid him declare Ins faith, he first prayed 
with many moving expressions of deep remorse and inward horror, then he made Ins 
exhortation to the people, first, “ Not to love or sect thar hearts on the things of the world, 
to obey the king and qucen out of conscicnce to God, to live im mutual love, and to reheve 
the poor according to their abundance Ihcn he came to that on which, he said, all his 
past life, and that which was to come, did hang, being now to cnter either into the joys of 
heaven, or the pains of hell Ho repeated the Apostles’ creed, and declared Ins behef of 
the Scriptures , and then he spake to that which, he said, troubled Lis conscience more than 
anything he had ever dune in Ins whole hfe, winch was, the subscribing a paper contrary 
to the truth, and against his consuence, out of the fear of death and the love of life, and 
when he came to the fire, he was resolved that hand that had signed it should burn first 
IIe rejected the pope, as Christs enemy and antichrist , and sad, he had the same behef of 
the sacrament which he had published m the book he writ wbout it’ 

Upon this there was a wondcrful confusion in the assembly = Those who hoped to have 
gained a great victory that day, seeing it turning another was, wore m much disorder they 
called to him to disscinble no more — He said he had ever loved simplicity, and bcfore that 
time had never dissembled in Ins whole hfe = And gomg on im lus discourse with vbundance 
of tears, they pulldd him down, and Ied him away to the stake, winch w1» set m the same 
place where Ridley and Latimer were burnt —_ All the way the puests upbraidcd him for his 
changing, but he was nunding another thing 

When he came to the stake, he first priyed, and then undrcsscd himself, and being tied 
He suffer, 2 2% a8 the fire was kindling he stretched forth Ins mght hand towards the 
Martyrdom laric, never moving it, save that once he wiped his face with it, till it was burnt 
with great away, which was consumed before the fire reached Ins body He expressed no 
ae of disorder for the pain he was in , sometimes saying, ‘ That unworthy hand!” and 
: oft crying out, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit'” Iie was soon after quite burnt. 
But it was no small matter of astonishment to find his heart entirc, and not consumed 
among the ashes, which, though the rcformed would not carry so far as to make a miracle 
of it, and a clear proof that lus heart had continued true, though his hand had erred, yet 
they objected it to the papists that 1t was certamly such a thing that, 1f 1t had fallen out in 
any of their church, they had made 1t a miracle 

Thus did Thomas Cranmer end his days, in the sixty seventh year of ns age He wasa 
man raised of God for great services, and well fitted for them He was natu- 
rally of a mild and gentle temper, not soon heated, nor apt to give his opinion 
rashly of things or persons, and yct his gentleness, though it oft exposed him to 
his enemies, who took advantages from 1t to use im ill, knowing he would readily forgive 
them ‘id not lead him mto such 1 weakness of spirit as to conscnt to everything that was 
uppcrmost for as he stood firmly agamst the Six Articles in hing Ilenry’s time, notwith- 
standing all his heat for them, so he also opposed the duke of Somerset mn the matter of the 
sale and alienation of the chantry lands, and the duke of Northumberland durmg his whole 
government , and now resisted unto blood so that his meckness was already a virtue in 
lim, end not a pusillanimity nm Ins temper He was a man of great candour, he never 
dissembled his opimon, nor disowned his friend two rare qualities in that age, in which 
there was a continued course of dissimulation almost in the whole Enghish clergy and nation, 
they going backward and forward as the court turned But this had got lum that esteem 
with king Henry, that 1t always preserved bim in his days Fe knew what complaints 
soever were brought agamst him, he would frecly tell him the truth, so instead of asking 1t 
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from other hands, he began at himself He neither disowned his esteem of queen Anne, nor 
his fmendship to Cromwell and the duke of Somerset in their misfortunes , but owned he 
had the same thoughts of them in their lowest condition that he had in ther greatest state. 
He being thus prepared, by a candid and good nature, for the searches into truth, added 
to these a most wonderful diligence—for he drew out of all the authors that he read every- 
thing that was remarkable, digesting these quotations into common-places,—this begat m 
king Henry an admiration of him for he had often tried it, to bid him bring the opinions 
of the fathers and doctors upon several questions, which he commonly did in two or three 
days’ time This flowed from the copiousness of his common-place books He had a good 
judgment, but no great quickness of apprehension , nor closeness of style, which was diffused 
and unconnected, therefore, when anything was to be penned that required more nerves, he 
made use of Ridley He laid out all his wealth on the poor and pious uses he had hospitals 
and surgeons 1n his house for the king’s seamen , he gave pensions to many of those that fled 
out of Germany into England, and kept up that which 1s hospitahty mdeed at hus table, 
where great numbers of the honest and poor neighbours were always invited, instead of the 
luxury and extravagance of great entertainments which the vamty and excess of the age we 
live in has honoured with the name of hosmtalty, to which too many are led by the authority 
of custom to comply too far He was so humble and affable, that he carried himself 1n all 
conditions at the same rate His last fall was the only blemish of his hfe, but he expiated 
it with a sincere repentance, and a patient martyrdom He had been the chief advancer of 
the Reformation in his hfe, and God so ordered 1t, that his death should bear a proportion 
to the former parts of Ins hfe, which was no small confirmation to all that received his 
doctrine when they heard how constantly he had at last sealed 1t with his blood And though 
it 13 not to be fancied that king Henry was a prophet, yet he discovered such things in 
Cranmer’s temper as made him conclude he was to die a martyr for Ins religion , and there- 
fore he ordered him to change his coat-of-arms, and to give pelicans instead of cranes, which 
were formerly the arms of his family , intimating withal, that as it 1s reported of the pelican 
that she gives her blood to feed her young ones, so he was to give his blood for the good of 
the church That king’s kindness to lum subjected him too much to him, for great obliga- 
tions do often prove the greatest snares to gencrous and noble minds And he was so much 
overborne by his respects to him, and was so affected with king Henry’s death, that he never 
after that shaved his beard, but let 1t grow to a great length , which I the rather mention, 
because the pictures that were afterwards made for him, being taken according to what he 
was at his death, differ much from that which I have put in my former volume* Those who 
compared modern and ancient times, found in him so many and excellent qualities, that they 
did not doubt to compare nm to the greatest of the primitive bishops, not only to the 
Chrysostoms, Ambroses, and Austins, but to the fathers of the first rate that 1mmediately 
followed the apostles—to the Ignatiuses, Polhicarps, and Cypmans And it seemed necessary 
that the reformation of this church, which was indeed nothing else but restoring of the primi- 
tive and apostolical doctrine, should have been chiefly carried on by a man so eminent 1n all 
primitive and apostolical virtues And to those who upbraided the reformed with his fall, 
it was answered, that Liberius, whom they so much magmify, had fallen as foully upon a 
much shighter temptation, only out of a desire to re-enter to his see, from which he had been 
banished , and that he persisted much longer 1n it 
But now I shall give account of the rest that were burnt this year On the 27th of 
Otherssufir- January, Thomas Wirtle, a priest, Bartlet Green, a gentlemap, Thos Brown, John 
ed onthehke Tudson, and John Went, threc tradesmen, Isabel Foster, and Joan Warne, having 
acon all been presented because they came not to church , articles were put to them, 
and upon their answers they were all condemned, and burnt in Smithfield at the same stake 
And on the 3lst of that month, John Lomas and four women were burnt at Canterbury 
They were presented because they came not to confesmon, whereupon articles being given 
them, they were found guilty of heresy, and burntinone fire Inthe beginning of March, two 
women were burnt at Ipswich, three tradesmen were burnt mm Sahsbury on the 24th of 
March Qn the 29th of Apnl, Robert Drakes, a priest, William Tyms, a deacon, and four 
. tradesmen that were sent out of Essex because they came not to church, were condemned, 
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and all burnt together in Smithfield John Hanpole and Joan Booek were burnt at Rochester 
on the lst of April, and on the 2d,’John Hallier, a priest, was burnt m Cambnidge 

Six tradesmen were sent up from Colchester , and the bishop of London, who had hitherto 
kept his prisoners for some time to see if he could prevail with them, growing wcary of that 
fruitless labour, and becoming by many acts of cruelty less sensible of thosc affections which 
belong to human nature, did, without any more ado, exhibit the articles to them , and they 
answering in the way he accounted heresy, he gave them time to consider if thcy would 
recant till the afternoon, but they continuing im the same mind, he condemned them, and 
sent them back to Colchester, where they were all burnt in one fire 

On the 15th of May, he gave yct a more astonishing instance of lis barbarity Laverock, 
an old cmpple, a man of sixty-eight years old, and Jo Apprice, a blind man, were upon the 
like account condemned, and burnt in the same fire at Stratford-le-Bow, they comforting 
one another that they were now to be freed of their lameness and blindness The day after, 
three women were burnt in Smithfield , another blind man, with a tradesman, were burnt 
at Gloucester this month On the 21st of the month, three were burnt at Becclcs, in Suffolk 
On the 6th of June, four men werc burnt at Lewes, in Sussex , another was burnt there on 
the 20th, and one was burnt at Leicester on the 26th But on the 27th of June, Bonner 
made an unheard-of execution of tlurteen, whereof eleven were men and two women, all 
burnt in one fire in Stratford le-Bow He had condemned 1n all sixteen, but, by what inter- 
cession I do not know, three of them were preserved by a warrant from cardinal Pole It 
seems Bonner thought 1t not worth the while to burn those singly, and therefore sent them 
in such droves to the stake but whether the horror of this action, or the discontent because 
the cardinal had saved some of them, wrought on him, I know not, the latter being the more 
hkely, he burnt no more till April next year 

The 30th of June three were burnt at Bury, mn Suffolk On the 16th of July, three men 

were burnt at Newbury but thos July, there wax done in Guernsey an act of 
eee bar as great inhumanity as ever was recorded in any age A mother and her two 
Guernsey of Gaughters were burnt «at the same stake, and one of them, a marnmed woman, 
burninga = €mg_ with clild, when she was in the fire, the violence of it bursting her belly, a 
rie '" boy fell out into the flamc, that was snatched out of 1t by one that was more 
mere'ful than the rest, but aftcr they had a httle consulted about it, the infant 

was thrown 1a again, and there was literally baptised with fire There were many eye- 
witnesses of this, who attested it afterv ards in queen Elizabeth’s time, when the matter was 
inquired into, and special care was tuken to have full and evident proofs of 1t for, indeed, 
the fact was so unnatural, that a man must either be possessed with a very ill opimion of the 
actors, or be well satisfied about the number and credibihty of the witnesses, before he could 
believe it But hes and forgeries are seldom made of actions done in the face of the sun, and 
before so great an assembly as was present at this Therefore complaint being made of it to 
queen Elizabeth, the dean of Guernsey was put in prison for it , and afterwards he, and nine 
more that were all accessary to 1t, took out their pardons so merciful was the government 
then to pardon an action of such a monstrous nature, because done with some colour of law, 
since, 1¢ was said, the mother was condemned to be burnt, and no exception w1s made of her 
belly On the 18th of July, two women and one man were burnt at Greenstead On the 
Ist of August, Joan Wast, a blind woman, was burnt at Derby On the 8th of September, 
one was burnt at Bristol , and another in the same place on the 25th of that month On 
the Sith, four were burnt at Mayfield, m Sussex, on the 27th a man and woman 
were burnt at Bristol, and on the 12th of October, a man was burnt at Notting- 
ham And thus ended the burning this year those that suffered were in all eighty- 
five All these persons were presented as suspect of heresy, and were reqmred to answer 
the questions that the bishop put to them, which related to the corporal presence im the 
sacrasnent, the necessity of auricular confession, or the sacrifice of the mass, and upon the 
answers they made were condemned to the fire But none of them were accused of any 
violence committed on the persons of any churchmen, or of any affront put on their religion , 
and all their sufferings were merely for their conscience, which they kept as private as they 
could so that 1t rather appeared in their abstaining from the communion of a church which 
they thought had corrupted the chief parts of worship, than in anything they had said or 
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done It was an unusual and an ungrateful thing to the English nation, that 1s apt to com- 
passionate all in misery, to see four, five, six, seven, and once thirteen, burning in one fire; 
and the sparing neither sex nor age, nor blind nor lame, but making havoc of all equally ; 
and above all, the barbarity of Guernsey raised that horror in the whole nation, that there 
seems, ever since that time, such an abhorrence to that religion to be derived down from 
father to son, that 1t 1s no wonder an aversion so deeply rooted, and raised upon such 
grounds, does, upon every new provocation, or jealousy of returning to it, break out in most 
violent and convulsive symptoms 

But all those fires did not extinguish the hght of the Reformation, nor abate the love of 
hoReforma %¢ hey spread 1¢ more, and kindled new heats m men’s minds , so that what 
tion spreads they had read of the former persecutions under the heathens, seemed to be now 
forallthe revived This made those who loved the gospel meet oft together, though the 
Persecntion rahice of their enemics obliged them to do xt with great caution and secrecy , 
yet there were sometimes at their meetings about two hundred They were instructed and 
watched over by several faithful shepherds, who were willing to hazard their lives in feeding 
this flock committed to their care The chef of these were Scambler and Bentham, after- 
wards promoted by queen Elizabeth to the sees of Peterborough and Litchfield , Foule, 
Bernher, and Rough, a Scotchman, that was afterwards condemned, and burnt by Bonner 
There was also care taken, by their friends beyond sea, to supply them with good books, 
which they sent ove: to them for their instruction and cntouragement Those that fied 
beyond sea went at first for the most part to France, where, though thcy were well used in 
opposition to the queen, yet they could not have the free exercise of their rehgion granted 
them so they retired to Geneva, and Zunch, and Arraw, in Switzerland, and to Stras- 
burgh and Frankfort, in the upper Germany, and to Emden in the lower 

At Frankfort an unhappy difference full in among some of them who had used before the 
The Troubles LOglish liturgy, and did afterwards comply with 1t when they were im England, 
at Frinkfor: where it had authority from the law, yet they thought that, bang in foreign 
among the ~~ parts, they should rather accommodate their worship to those among whom they 
Fnglishthere tved go, instead of the Enghsh liturgy, they used one near the Geneva and 
French forms Othcrs thought that when those in England, who had compiled ther 
liturgy, were now confirming what they had done with their blood, and many more were 
suffering for it, it was an Ingh contempt of them and their suffermgs to depart from these 
forms This contradiction raised that heat that Dr Cox, who hved m Strasburgh with his 
friend Peter Martyr, went thither, and being a man of great reputation, procured an order 
from the senate that the English forms should only be uscd in their church This dissension 
being once raised, went further than perhaps it was at first intended , for those who at first 
hked the Geneva way better, that, bomg m foreign parts, they mht all scem to be umted 
in the same forms, now began to quarrel with some things in the English hturgy And 
Knox, bemg a man of a hot temper, engiged mm this matter very warmly , and got his frend 
Calvin to write somewhat sharply of some things in the English service This made Knox 
and lus party leave Frankfort, and go to Geneva’ Knox had also written indecently of the 
emperor, which obliged the senate of Frankfort to require him to be gone out of their bounds 
There fell in other contests about the censuring of offences, which some of the congregation 
would not leave in the hands of the mimsters only, but would have it shared among the 
whole congregation Upon these matters there arose great debates, and many papers were 
wnitten on both sides, to the great grief of Parker and others, who lived privately in England , 
and to the scandal of the strangers, who were not a little offended to sec a company of people 
fly out of their country for their consciences, and, mstead of spending thur time in fasting 
and prayer for their persecuted brethren at home, to fall into such quarrels about matters 
which themselves acknowledged were not the substantuals of religion, nor points of conscience 
in which certamly they began the breach who departed from that way of worship which they 
acknowledged was both lawful and good But there followed too much animosity on 
both ha which were tho seeds of all those differences that have since distracted this 
church, 

They who reflected on the contests that the Novatians raised, both at. Rome and Carthage, 
in Cyprian’s time, and the heats the Donatists brought into the African churches soon after 
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the persecution was over, found somewhat parallel both to these schisms now during the 
persecution, and to those afterwards raised when it was over 

I now return to the affairs of England On the 22d of March, the very day after Cranmer 
Pole is made was burnt, Pole was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury by the archbishop of 
Archbuhop of York, the bishops of London, Ely, Worcester, Lincoln, Rochester, and St Asaph 
Canterbury ¥e had come over only a cardinal deacon, and was last winter made a priest, and 
now a bishop It seems he had his congé d’élire with his election, and his bulls from Rome 
already despatched before this time The pope did not know with what face to refuse thum, 
being pressed by the queen on his account, though he wanted only a colour to wreak his 
revenge on him, to which he gave vent upon the first opportunity that offered itself It 
seems Pole thought 1t mdecent to be consecrated as long as Cranmer lived, yet his choosing 
the next day for 1t, brought him under the suspicion of having procured his death so that 
the words of Elyah to Ahab, concerning Naboth, were applied to him, ** Thou hast killed, 
and taken possession” On the 28th of that month, he came in state through London to 
Bow church, where the bishops of Worcester and Ely, after the former had said mass, put 
the pall about him = =This was a device set up by pope Paschal IT in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, for the engaging of all archbishops to a more immediate dependence on that 
see, they being, after they took the pall, to act as the pope's legates born (as the phrase was), 
of which 1t was the ensign = But 1t was at the first admitted with great contradiction, both 
by the kings of Sicily and Poland, the archbishops of Palermo and Gnesna being the first to 
whom they were sent, all men wondering at the novelty of the tnimg, and of the oath which 
the popes required of them at the dehvery of 1t Tins being put on Pole, he went into the 
pulpit, and made a cold scrmon about the beginning, the use, and the matter of the pall, 
without either learning or eloquence The subject could admit of no learning, and for 
cloquence, though im Ins younger days, when he writ agunst hing Henry, his style was too 
luxuriant and flond, yct bemg afterwards sensible of his excess that way, he turned as much 
to the other extreme, and cutting off all the ornaments of speech, he brought his style to a 
flatnces that had neither hfe nor beauty in st 

All the business of England this year was the raising of religious houses Greenwich was 
Some more Degun with last year the quecn also built a house for the Domimicans m Smith- 
Rehgious field, and another for the Franuscans, and, they bemg begging orders, these 
TIouses en- endowiucnts did not cost much At Sion, near Brainford, there had been a 
memes religious house of women of the order of St Bndget That house was among 
the first that had been dissolved by king Henry VIII, as havmg harboured the king’s 
encinics, and becn complices to the business of the Maid of Kent The queen anew founded 
a nunnery there She also founded a house for the Carthusians at Sheen, near Richmond, 
in a pratitude to that order for thar suffering upon her mother’s account From these she 
went to a greater foundation, but that which cost her less, for she suppressed the deanery 
and the cathedral of Westminster, and in September this year turned 1t nto a monastery , 
and made Feckcnham, dean of Paul's, the first abbot of 1t On the 23d of September, she 
gave warrants for pensions to be paid to the prebends of Westminster till they were other- 
wise provided and about that tame Feckenham was declared abbot, though the solemn instal- 
ment of him, and fourteen other monks with him, was not done till the 21st of November 

There had been many searches and discoveries made in the former reign of great disorders 
Allthefor ner 12 these houses, and at the dissolution of them, many had madc confession of 
Records cor- their 1] lives and gross superstition , all which were Jaid up and recorded im the 
ccromg them Augmentation-office There had been also im that state of things, which they 
arerurcd = now called tho late schism, many professions maae by the bishops and abbots, 
and other religious men, of their renouncing the pope's authonty, and acknowledging the 
king’s supremacy therefore 1t was moved, that all these should be gathered together and 
destioycd So on the 23rd of September, there was a commission granted to Bonner and 
Cole (the now dean “ of Paul’s in Feckenham’s room) and Dr Martin, to search all registers, 
to find out both the professions made agamst the pope, and the scrutimes made in abbeys, 

Collection, Which, as the commission that 1s in the Collection sets forth, tended to the sub- 
Number 28 version of all good rehgion and religious houses these they were to gather and 
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carry to the cardial, that they might be disposed of as the queen should give order. 
It 1s not upon record how they eanutel this commission, but the effecte of 11 
m the defectiveness of the records in many things of consequense, which are razed and 
lost. is was a new sort of expurgation, by which they intended to leave as few footateps 
to posterity as they could of what had been formerly done Therr care of thew own credits 
led them to endeavour to suppress the many declarations themselves had formerly made, 
both against the see of Rome, the monastic orders, and many of the old corruptions, which 
they had disclaamed But many things escaped their diligence, as may appear by what I 
have already collected, and considering the pains they were at mm vitiating registers and 
destroymg records, I hope the reader will not think 1t strange if he meets with many 
defects mn this work In this search they not only took away what concerned themselves, 
but every collateral thing that might inform or direct the following ages how to imitate 
those precedents, and therefore, among other writings, the commussion that Cromwell had, 
to be vice-gerent, was destroyed but I have since that time met with it in a 
icicle copy that was in the Cotton hbrary, which I have put in the Collection How 
far this resembled the endeavours that the heathens used in the last and hottest 
persecution to burn all the registers of the church, I leave to the reader The abbey of 
Westminster being thus set up, some of the monks of Glastonbury, who werd yet alive, 
were put into 1t And all the rest of the old monks that had been turned out of Glaston-’ 
Endeavours DUFY, and who had not married since, were invited to return te this monastery 
torase the They began to contrive how to raise ther abbey agam, which was held the 
Abbeyof = ancientest, and was certainly the mchest in England and therefore they moved 
Glastonbury the queen and the cardinal, that they might have tho house and site restore 
and repaired, and they would by labour and husbandry maintain themselves, not doubting 
but the people of the country would be ready to contmbute liberally to their subsistence 
The queen and cardinal hked the proposition well , so the monks wrote to the lord Hastings, 
then lord chamberlain, to put the queen n mind of 1t, and to follow the business till 1t were 
brought to a good issue, which would bea great honour to the memory of Joseph of 
Anmathea who lay there, whom they did heartily beseech to pray to Christ for 
woe good success to his lordship This letter I have put m the Collection comed 
from the orginal What followed upon it I cannot find It 1s probable the 
monks of other houses made the hke endeavours, and every one of them could find some rare 
thing belonging to their house, which seemed to make it the more necessary to raise it 
speedily These of St Alban’s could say, the first martyr of England lay in their abbey 
those of St Edmundbury had a king that was martyred by the heathen Danes _ those of 
Battel could say, they were founded for the remembrance of Wilham the Conqueror's 
victory, from whence the queen derived her crown and those of St Austin’s in Canterbury 
had the apostle of England laid m ther church In short, they were all in hopes to be 
speedily restored And though they were but few in number, and to begin upon a small 
revenue, yet as soon as the belief of purgatory was revived, they knew how to set up the 
old trade anew, which they could drive with the greater advantage, since they were to 
deal with the people by a new motive, besides the old ones formerly used, that 1t was 
sacrilege to possess the goods of the church, of which it had been robbed by their ancestors 
But in this 1t was necessary to advance slowly, since the nobility and gentry were much 
alarmed at it, and at the last parliament, many had laid their hands to their swords in the 
house of sommons, and said they would not part with their estates, but would defend them 
yet some that iroped to gain more favour from the queen by such comphance, did found 
chantries for masses for their souls In the records of the last years of queen Mary’s reign, 
there are many warrants granted by her for such endowments for though the statute of 
emortmam was repealed, yet for greater security, 7+ was thought fit to take out such licenc_s 
This 1s all I find of our home affairs this year ‘rom blr. 2 
Foreign affairs were brought to a quieter state For bY"the ‘mediation of England, a 
truce for five years was concluded between France and Spain and the new king 
of Spain was inclined to observe 1¢ faithfully, that so he might be well settled m 
his kingdoms before he engaged in war but the violent pope broke all this. He 
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was much offended with the decree made at Augsburg for the hberty of religion, and with 
Ferdinand for ordering the chalice to be given to his subjects, and chiefly for his assuming 
the title of emperor without his approbation Upon this last provocation the pope sent 
him word, that he would let him know, to his grief, how he had offendedhim He came 
to talk nm as haughty a style as any of all his predecessors had ever done, that he would 

The Pope is Change kingdoms at lus pleasure He boasted that he had made Ireland a 
extravagantly kingdom: that all princes were under his feet (and as he said, that he used to 
insolent tread with his feet agaist the ground), and he would allow no prince to be Ins 
companion, nor be too familiar with him nay, rather than be driven to a mean action, he 
would set the whole world on fire But to pretend to do somewhat for a reformation, he 
appointed a congregation to gather some rules for the condemning of simony These he 
published and said, having now reformed his own court, he would next reform the courts of 
princes and because they had complained much of the corruptions of the clergy and court 
of Rome, he resolved to turn the matter on them, and said he would gather all the abuses 
that were in their courts and reform them But he was much provoked by an embassy 
that came from Poland, to desire of him, that they might have the mass in their own tongue, 
and the communton in both kinds, that their priests might be allowed to marry, that they 
might pay annates no more to Rome, and call a national council mn their own kingdom 
These things put him out of all patience, and with all the bitterness he could use, he 
expressed how detestable they were to him He then said, he would hold a council, not 
that he needed one, for himself was above all but 1t should never meet 1n Trent, to which 
it had been a vain thing to send about sixty bishops of the least able, and forty doctors of 
the most insufficient, as had been twice done already that he would hold it in the Lateran, 
as many of his predecessors had done he gave notice of tls to the ambassadors of all 
princes he said he did that only in courtesy, not intending to ask their advice or consent, 
for he would bo obeyed by them all He intended 1n this council to reform them and their 
courts, and to discharge all smpositions which they had laid on the clergy and therefore he 
would call 1¢ whether they would or not, and if they sent no prelates to it, he would hold 1t 
with those of his own court ard would let the world see what the authonty of that sce 
was, when it had a pope of courage to govern 1t 

But after all these imperious humours of his, which sometimes carried him to excesses, 

He breake the that seemed not much different from madness, he was heartily troubled at the 
Truce be = truce between the French and the Spamards He hated the Spamards most, 
i es : nab. Pecause they supported the Colonesi, whom he designed to rum And there- 
mine: the fore he sent his nephew into France with a sword and hat which he had con- 
French King gecrated, to persuade the king to break the truce, offering his assistance for the 
fromhisOath conqueat of the kingdom of Naples, to the use of one of the younger sons of 
France though 1t was believed he designed it for his own nephew He also sent the 
French king an absolution from his oath that he had sworn for the maimtaining of the truce, 
and promised to create what cardinals he pleased, that so he mht be sure of a creature of 
his own to succeed in the popedom Yet the pope dissembled his design in this so closely, 
that he persuaded sir Edward Carew, that was then the queen’s ambassador at Rome, that 
he desired nothmg so much asa general peace and he hoped, as the queen had mediated 
m the truce, she would continue her endeavours till a perfect peace were made He said he 
had sent two legates to procure it, and since he was the common father of Chnstendom, 
God would impute to him, even his silence in that matter, if he did not all he could to 
obtain 1t He complained much of the growth of heresy in Poland, and m the king of the 
Romane’ dommions For the repressing of it he said, he intended to have a general 
council and in order to that 3+ was necessary there should be a peace, since a truce would 
not give sufficient enoouragemen,,,“ those who ought to come to the council He said he 
intended to be present at 1t himsehi, Sen, 7 hold 1t in the church of St John mn the Lateran 
for he thought Rome, bemg the common country of all the world, was the meetest place 
for such an assembly and he being so very old, could go nowhere out of Rome, therefore 
he was resolved to hold it there But he said, he relied chiefly on the assistance of the 
queen, whom he called, ‘“‘ That blessed queen, and his most gracious and loving daughter “ 
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and holding her letters m his hand, he said they were so full of respect and kindness to him, 
that he would have them read in the consistory , and made a cross over her subscmption. 
was io wonder such discourses, with that way of deportment, deceived so honest and plain- 
hearted a man as Carew was, asit will appear from the letter that he writ over 
Pe hetrineait ts upon this occasion to the queen, which I have put m the Collection. But st 
soon appeared on what design he had sent his legate to France, for he pressed 
that king vehemently to break the truce, and renew the war To this the French king 
being persuaded by the cardinal of Lorrain and duke of Guise, consented, though all the 
rest about lum dissuaded him from such a dishonourable breach of faith, or meddling more 
in the war of Italy, which had been always fatal to their people The Colones: had been 
furnished with assistance from Naples, upon which the pope had 1t proposed in the con- 
sistory, that the king of Spam, by giving them assistance, had lost Ins territories and being 
then assured of assistance from France, he began the war, wumprisoning the cardinals and 
prelates of the Spanish faction, and the ambassadors of Spain and England, pretending 
they kept correspondence with the Colones: that were traitors Ie also sent to raise some 
regiments among the Grisons But when thcy came, some told him they were all heretics, 
and it would be a reproach for him to use such soldiers he understanding they were good 
troops, said, he was confident God would convert them, and that he looked on them as 
angels sent by God for the defence of lis person Upon this breaking out of the pope's, 
the duke of Alva, that was then mn Naples, being himself much devoted to the papacy, did 
very unwillingly engage in the war He first used all ways to avoid it, and made several 
protestations of the indignitics that lis master had received, and lus unwillingness to enter 
into a war with lim that should be the common father of Chnstendom But these being 
all to no purpose, he fell into Campama, and took all the placcs im 1t, which he declared he 
held for the next pope he might also have taken Rome itself, but the reverence he had for 
the papacy restrained him 
This bemg known in England, was a great grief to the queen and cardinal, who saw what 
advantages those of the Reformation would take from the pope's absolving princes from the 
most sacred ties of human souieties , since the breach of faith and public treaties wis a thing 
abhorred by the most depraved nations and when he, who pretended to be the vicar of 
Chnst who was the prince of peace, was kindling a new flame in Christendom, these 
things were so scandalous, that they knew they would much obstruct and disorder all their 
designs And indeed the protestants everywhere were not wanting to improve this all they 
could It seemed a strange thing, that in the same year, a great conqueror, that had spent 
ins hfe in wars and affairs, should in the fifty-sixth year of lus age retire to a monastery 
and that a bishop at eighty, who had pretended to such abstraction from the world, that he 
had formerly quitted a bishopric to retire into a monastery, should now raise such a war, 
and set Europe again in a flame 
In the beginning of the next year was the visitation of the umiversties To Cambndge, 
Pole sent Scot, bishop of Chester, his Itahan friend Ormaneto, with Watson and 
The Visita- Christopherson, the two elect bishops of Lincoln and Chichester (in the rooms of 
tionof the White, removed to Winchester, out of which Pole reserved a pension of 1000/ , 
Universities and of Day that was dead), with some others When they came thither, on the 
llth of January, they put the churches of St Mary’s and St Michael's under an interdict, 
because the bodies of Bucer and Faguus, two heretics, were laid in them The university 
orator received them with a speech that was divided between an invective against the heretics 
and a commendation of the cardinal who was then their chancellor They went through all 
the colleges, and gathered many heretical books together, and observed the order used in 
their chapels When they came to Clare-hall, they found no sacrament Ormaneto asked 
the head, Swinburn, how that came He answered, the chapel was not yet consecrated 
Then Ormaneto chid him more for officiating so long in 1t =~ but trying lum further, he found 
he had many benefices im his hands, for which he reproved him go severely, that the poor 
man was 60 confounded that he could answer nothing to the other questions he put to him 
But Christopherson himself, bemg master of Trinity college, did not escape. Ormaneto 
found he had misapplied the revenues of the house, and had made a lease of some of their 
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lands to his brother-in-law below the value. Ormaneto tore the lease to pieces, and chid 
him so sharply, that he, fearmg 1t mght stop his preferment, fell sick upon it 

Then followed the pageantry of burning the two bodies of Bucer and Fagius They were 
eited to appear, or 1f any would come in their name, they were required to defend them so 
after three citations, the dead bodies not msing to speak for themselves, and none coming to 
plead for them (for fear of being sent after them), the visitors thought fit to proceed On 
the 26th of January, the bishop of Chester made a speech, showing the earnestness of the 
university to have justice done , to which they, the commissioners, though most unwilling, 
were obliged to condescend Therefore, having examined many witnesses of the heresies 
that Bucer and Fagius had taught, they judged them obstinate heretics, and appointed their 
bodies to be taken out of the holy ground, and to be delivered to the secular power The 
writ bemg brought from London, on the 6th of February their bodies were taken up, and 
carried in coffins and tied to stakes, with many of their books and other heretical writings, 
and all were burnt together Pern preached at it, who, as he was that year vice-chancellor, 
so he was in the same office four ycars after this, when, by queen Elizabeth's order, public 
honours were done to the memories of those two learned men, and sermons and speeches were 
made in their praise but Pern had turned so oft, and at every one was 80 zealous, that such 
turnings came to be nicknamed from him = On the Feast of Pumfication, Watson preached 
at Cambridge, where, to extol the mtes and processions of the catholics, and thei carrying 
candles on that day, he said Joseph and the blessed Virgin had carried wax candles in pro- 
cession that day, as the church had still continued to do from their cxample which was 
heard not without the laughter of many 

The cardinal did also send Ormaneto, and Brooks, bishop of Gloucester, with some others, 
to visit the university of Oxford They went over all the colleges as they had done at Cam- 
bridge, and burnt all the English bibles, with such other heretical books as could be found 
Then they made a proccss against the body of Peter Martyr’s wife that lay bumed in one of 
the churches but she being a foreigner that understood no Enghsh, thcy could not find 
witnesses that had heard ler utter any heretical points, so they gave advertisement of this 
to the cardinal, who thereupon writ back, that since 1t was notoriously known that she had 
bcen a nun, and had married contrary to her vow, therefore he: body w1s to be taken up *, 
and buried in a dunglull, 13 a person dymg under excommunication This was accordingly 
done but her vody was afterwards taken up agam in queen Ehzabcth’s time, and mixcd 
with St Fridiswides bones, that she might run the same fortune with her im all times 
comin 

While these things were doing, there was great complaints made that the inferior 
magistrates grew cvcrywherc slack in the scarching after and presenting of heretics — they 

could not find im the counties a sufheient number of justices of peace that would 
iki ae carefully look after 1t, and an towns they were generally harboured Letters 
sct forward Were written to some towns, as Coventry and Rye, which are entered im the 
the Persecu- council-bovks, recommending some to be chosen their mayors, who were zealous 
cai “ catholes It 18 probable that the lke letturs might have been wnitten to other 
towns, for the council-books for this reign are very impcrfict and defective 

but all tins did not advance ther design The queen understood that the numbers of the 
heretics rather mcreased than abated , so new councils were to be taken I find 1t said, that 
some advised that courts of inquisition, hke those in Spain, might be set up in England In 
Spain the inquisitors, who were then ll Dominicans, received private informations , and 
upon these, laid hold on any that were delated or suspected of heresy, and kept them close 
m their prisons till they formed their processes , and by all the ways of torture they could 
invent, forced from them confessions either against themsclves or others whom they had a 
mind to draw within their toils They had so unlinnted a jurmsdiction, that there was no 
sanctuary that could secure any from their warrants, nor could princes preserve or deliver 
men out of ther hands, nor were their prisoners brought to any public tral, but tried in 
secret One of the advocates of the court was, for form’s sake, assigned to plead for them, 
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but was alwsye more carcfal to please the court than to save hus-client. They procended 
againet them both by articles, which they were to answer, and upon presumptions; and xf 
was 8; Pare thing for any to escape out of the hands, unless they redeemed themselves either 
by great presents or by the discovery of others. These had been set up first in the county 
of Thoulouse for the extirpation of the Albigenses, and were afterwards bronght into Speia 
upon Ferdinand of Arragon’s driving the Moors out of tt, that.eo none of those might any 
longer conceal themselves in that kmgdom, who being a false and crafty saxt of men, and 
certainly enemies to the government, 1t seemed necessary to use more than ordinary severity 
to drive them out But now those courts examined men suspected of heresy as weli aa of 
Mahometanism, and had indeed effectually preserved Spam from any change in relsgion. 
This made the present pope earnest with all the princes of Christendom to set up such courts 
in their dominions , and Philip was so much of the same mind, that he resolved to have them 
set up m Flanders, which gave the first rise to those wars that followed afterwards there, 
and ended 1m the loss of the Seven Provinces 
In England they made now, mn February, a good step towards 1t For a commission was 
A Dengn to given to the bishops of London and Ely, the lord North, secretary Bourne, ar 
ect up the In- John Mordant, sir Francis Englefield, sir Edward Walgrave, sr Nicholas Hare, 
quintion im gir Thos Pope, sir Roger Cholmly, sir Richard Read, ar Thos Stradling, sr Row- 
England = and Hall, and serjeant Rastall, Cole, dean of Paul’s, Wilham Roper, Randulph 
Cholmley, and Wilham Cook, Tho Martin, John Story, and John Vaughan, doctors of the 
law ‘That since many false rumours were published among the subjects, and many here- 
tical opinions were also spread among them , therefore they, or any three of them, were to 
ynquire into those, either by presentments, by witnesses, or any other politic way they could 
devise, and to search after all heresies, the bringers-in, the sellers, or readers, of all heretical 
books they were to examine and punish all misbehaviours or negligences in any church or 
chapel, and to try all priests that did not preach of the sacrament of the altar, all persons 
that did not hear mass, or come to thei parish-church to service, that would not go m pro- 
ceasions, or did not take holy bread or holy water and if they found any that did obstinately 
persist in such heresies, they were to put them into the hands of their ordinaries, to be 
proceeded against according to the laws, giving them full power to proceed as their discre- 
tions and consciences should direct them , and to use all such means as they could invent for 
the searching of the premises empowering them also to call before them such witnesses as 
they pleased, and to force them to make oath of such things as might discover what they 
sought after” This commieston I have put in the Collection It will show how 
ateage high they intended to raise the persecution, when a power of such a nature was 
put into the hands of any three of a number so selected Besides this, there 
were many subordinate commissions 1ssued out This commission seems to have been granted 
the former year, and only renewed now for in the rolls of that year I have met with many 
of those subaltern commissions relating to this as superior tothem And on the 8th of March 
after this, a commission was given to the archbishop of York, the bishop suffragan of Hull, 
and divers others, to the same effect , but with this limitation, that 1f anything appeared to 
them so mtricate that they could not determine it, they were to refer 1t to the bishop of 
London and his colleagues, who had a larger commission So now all was done that could 
be devised for extirpating of heresy, except courts of inquisition had been set up, to which, 
whether this was not a previous step to dispose the nation to 1t, the reader may judge 
I shall next give an account of the burnings this year On the 15th of January, sx men 
Proceedings Were burnt in one fire at Canterbury, and at the same time, two were burnt : 
against the Wye, and two at Ashford, that were condemned with the other six Soon aft: 
Herotes the fore-mentioned commussion, two-and-twenty were sent up from Colchester 
London, yet Bonner, though seldom guilty of such gentleness, was content to dischar; 
them As they were led through London the people did openly show their affection 
them, above a thousand followmg them Bonner, upon this, writ to the cardial, that | 
found they were obstinate heretics, yet, since he had been offended with him for his form 
dings, he would do nothing till he knew his pleasure Thus letter 1s to be found 
Fox But the cardinal stopped him, and made some deal with the prisoners to sign a pap 
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of thew professing that they believed that Christ’s body and blood was in the sacrament, 
‘withoyt any further explanation , and that they did submut to the catholic church of Christ, 
aad should be faithful subjects to the king and queen, and be obechent to ther supenors beth 
spirtual and temporal according to their duties It 1s plain this was so contrived that they 
night have signed 1t without either prevanicating or dissembling their opmions for 1t 18 not 
said, ‘‘ that they were to be subject to the church of Rome, but to the church of Christ , and 
they were to be obedient to their superiors according to their duties,” which was a good 
reserve for their consciences I stand the longer on this, that st may appear how willing 
the cardinal was to accept of any show of submission from them, and to stop Bonner’s rage 
Upon this they were set at hberty but Bonner got three men and two women presented to 
him in London, m January, and after he had allowed them a httle more time than he had 
granted others, they standing still firm to their faith, were burnt at Smithfield on the 12th 
of Apml After that White, the new bishop of Winchester, condemned three, who were 
burnt on the 3rd of May in Southwark one of these, Stephen Gratwick, being of the diocese 
of Chichester, appealed from him to his own ordinary Whether he expected more favour 
from him, or did 1t only to gain time, I know not, but they brought m a counterfeit, who 
was pretended to be the bishop of Chichester (as Fox has printed 1t from the account wntten 
with the man’s own hand), and so condemned him On the 7th of May three were burnt 
at Bnstol, on the 18th of June two men and five women were burnt at Maidstone, 
and on the 19th three men and four women were burnt at Canterbury fourteen being 
thus in two days destroyed by Thornton and Harpsficld, mn which it may seem 
strange that the cardinal had less influence to stop the proceedings in his own diocese than 
i London but he was now under the pope’s disgrace, as shall be afterwards shown On 
the 22nd of June six men and four women were burnt at Lewes, m Sussex, condemned by 
White, for Chnstopherson, bishop elect of Chichester, was not yet consecrated On the 
13th of July two were burnt at Norwich, on the 2nd of August ten were burnt at Col- 
chester, six in the morning, and four in the afternoon they were some of those who had 
been formerly discharged by the cardinal’s orders , but the priests in the country complamed 
that the mercy showed to them had occasioned great disorders among them, heretics, and 
the favourers of them, growing insolent upon 1t, and those who searched after them being 
disheartened so now Bonner being under no more restraints from the cardinal, new com- 
plaints being made that they came not to church, condemned them upon their answers to 
the articles which he objected to them 

At this time one George Eagle, a tailor, who used to go about from place to place, and 
to meet with those who stood for the Reformation, where he prayed and discoursed with 
them about religion, and from his indefatigable diligence was mcknamed Trudge-over, 
was taken near Colchester, and was condemned of treason for gathering the quecn’s subjects 
together, though 1t was not proved that he had ever stirred them up to rebelhon, but did 
it only (as himself always protested) to encourage them to continue steadfast in the 
fath he suffered as a traito:. On the Sth of August one was burnt at Norwich, and 
on the 20th, a man and a woman more were burnt at Rochester one was also burnt at 
Lichfield in August, but the day 1s not named 

The same month, a complaint was brought to the council of the magistrates of Bristol, 
that they came seldom to the sermons at the cathedral, so that the dean and chapter used 
to go to their houses in procession, with their cross carried before them, and to fetch them 
from thence upon which a letter was written to them, requinng them to conform them- 
selves more willingly to the orders of the church, to frequent the sermons, and go thither of 
ther own accord On the 17th of September, three men and one woman were burnt at 
Islington near London and on the same day two women were burnt at Colchester On the 
20th a man was burnt at Northampton, and m the same month one was burnt at Laxe- 
field in Suffolk On the 23rd a woman was burnt at Norwich There were seventeen 
burnt in the diocese of Chichester about this tame, one was a priest, thirteen were laymen, 
and three women but the day 1s not marked On the 18th of November, three were 
burnt in Smithfield On the 22nd of December, John Rough, a Scotchman, was burnt, 
whose suffering was on tins occasion On the 12th of December, there was a private 
meeting of such as continued to worship God according to the service sct out by king 
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Edward at Islington, where he was to have admimetered the sacrament, according to the 
order of that book The new inqwaitors had corrupted one of this congregation todbetray 
lus brethren, so that they were apprehended as they were going to the communion But 
Rough feing a stranger, 1t was considered by the council whether he should be tried as a 
native He had a benefice mn Yorkshire in king Edward's days, so 1t was resolved, and 
signified to the bishop of London, that he should be proceeded agaist as a subject There- 
upon Bonner objected to him, lus condemning the doctrine of the church, and setting out 
the heresies of Cranmer and Ridley concerning the sacrament, and his using the service set 
out by kmg Edward, that he had hved much with those who for their heresies hadefled 
beyond sea, that he had spoken reproachfully of the pope and cardinals, saying, that when 
he was at Rome, he had seen a bull of the pope's that lcensed stews, and a cardinal nding 
openly with his whore with him with several other articles The greatest part of them 
he confessed, and thereupon he, with a woman that was one of the congregation, was 
burnt in Smithfield And thus ended the burnings this year, scventy nie in all bemg 
burnt 

These severities against the heretics made the queen show less pity to the lord Stourton, 

The lorg than perhaps might have been otherwise expected He had becn all king Edward's 
Stourton time a most zealous papist, and did constantly dissent in parhament from the laws 
hanged for then made about religion But he had the former year murdered one Argall and 
mureet Ins son, with whom he had been long at variance and after he had knocked 
them down with clubs, and cut their throats, he buried them fifteen foot under ground, 
thinking thereby to conceal the fact, but 1t breaking out, both he and four of his servants 
were taken and indicted for 1t He was found guilty of felony, and condemned to be 
hanged with his servants m Whltshire, where the murder was committed On the 6th of 
March they were hanged at Salisbury All the difference that was made in ther deaths, 
being only thus, that whereas his servants were hanged in common halters, one of silk was 
bestowed on their lord It seemed an indecent thing, when they were proceeding so severely 
against men for their opinions, to spare one that was guilty of so foul a murder, killing both 
father and son at the same time But 1t 18 strange that neither Ins quality nor Ins former 
zeal for popery, could procure a change of the sentence from the more infamous way of 
hanging to beheading, which had been generally used to persons of his quahty It has 
been said, and 1t passes for a maxim of law, that though in judgments of treason the king 
can order the execution to be by cutting off the head, since 16 being a part of the sentence, 
that the head shall be severed fiom the body, the king may in that case remit all the other 
parts of the sentence except that , yet in felomics the sentence must be executed in the way 
prescribed by law, and that if the king should order beheading stead of hanging, 1t would 
be murder 1n the sheriff and those that execute it so that in such a case they must have a 
pardon under the great seal for killing a man unlawfully But this seems to be taken up 
without good grounds, and against clear precedents for in the former reign the duke of 
Somerset, though condemned for felony, yet was beheaded And in the reign of king 
Charles the First, the lord Audley, being likewise condemned for felony, all the judges 
delivered their op:mons, that the king might change the execution from hanging to beheading, 
which was done, and was not afterwards questioned So it seems the hanging the lord 
Stourton flowed not from any scruple as to the queen’s power of doing 1t lawfully, but that 
on this occasion she resolved to give a public demonstration of her justice and horror at so 
cruel a murder, and therefore she left him to the law, without taking any further care of 
him On the last of February he was sent from London with a letter to the shenff of 
Wiltshire to receive his body, and cxecute the sentence given against him and lus servants, 
which was accordingly done, as has been already shown Upon this the papists took great 
advantage to commend the strictness and :mpartiahty of the queen's justice, that would not 
Spare so zealous a catholic when guilty of so foul a murder. It was also said, that the 
killing of men’s bodies was a much less crime than the killing of souls, which was done by 
the propagators of heresy, and therefore if the queen did thus execute justice on a friend, 
for that which was a lesser degree of murder, they who were her enemies, and guilty of 
higher crimes, were to look for no mercy Indeed, as the poor protestants looked for none, 
so they met with very little, but what the cardinal showed them, and he was now brought 
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under trouble himself, for favouring them too much, 1t being that which the pope made use 
of to over his malice against him 
Bow the war had again broken out between France and Spain, and the king studied to 
e the English to his assistance The queen had often complained to the French court, 
that the fugitives who left her kingdom had been well entertained in France. She under- 
stood that the practices of Wiat, and of her other rebellious subjects, were encouraged from 
thence particularly of Ashton,.who went often between the two kingdoms, and had made 
use of the lady Elizabeth’s name to raise seditions, as will appear by a letter 
ee rete (that 1s m the Collection), which some 6f the council writ to one that attended 
that princess She was indeed the more strictly kept and worse used upon 
that occasion But besides, 14 so happened, that this year one Stafford had gone into France, 
and gathered some of the Enghsh fugitives together, and with money and ships that were 
secretly given him by that court, had come and seized on the castle of Scarborough from 
whence he published a manifesto against the queen, that by bringing in the Spaniards, she 
had fallen from her mght to the kingdom, of which he declared lnmself protector The earl 
of Westmoreland took the castle on the last of April, and Stafford, with three of lis com- 
The Queen Plices, being taken, suffered as traitors on the 28th of May His coming out of 
becomes jen- France added much to the jealousy, though the French king disowned that he 
Jous ofthe had given him any assistance But Dr Wotton, who was then ambassador 
ne there, resolved to give the queen a more certain discovery of the inclinations of 
the French, that so he mght engage her in the war, as was desired by Pluhp he therefore 
caused a nephew of lus own to come out of England, whom when he had sccretly instructed, 
he ordered him to desire to be admitted to speak with the French king, pretending that he 
was sent from some that were discontented m England, and desired the French protection 
But the king would not see him till he had first spoken with the constable So Wotton 
was brought to the constable, and Melvill, from whose memoirs J draw this, was called to 
interpret The young man first offered him the service of many in England, that, partly 
upon the account of religion, partly for the hatred they bore the Spamards, were ready, if 
assisted by France, to make stirs thcre The constable recerved and answered this but 
coldly, and said, he did not see what service they could do lis master init Upon which 
he replied, they would put Calais into his hands The constable not suspecting a trick, 
started at that, and showed great joy at the proposition, but desircd to know how it might 
be effected Young Wotton told him there were a thousand protestants im it, and gave 
him a long formal project of the way of taking 1t, with which the constable scemed pleased, 
and had much discourse with him about it, he promsed him great rewards, and gave lim 
directions how to proceed in the design So the ambassador having found out what he had 
designed to discover, sent lus nephew over to the queen, who was thereupon satisfied that 
the French were resolved to begin with her if they found an opportumity ler husband, 
king Philip, findmg 1t was not so easy by letters or messages to draw her into the war, 
came over himself about the 20th of May, and staid with her till the beginning of July 
In that time he prevailed so far with her and the council, that she sent ovcr a 
7 fanaa herald with a formal denunciation of war, who made 1t at Rheims, where the 
king then was, on the 7th of June Soon after she sent over eight thousand 
men, under the command of the earl of Pembroke, to join the Spanish army, tht consisting of 
near fifty thousand men, sate down before St Quintin The constable was sent to raise the 
The great de. Nege with a great force, and all the chief nobilty of France When the two 
feat given tie armies were in view of one another, the constable mtcnded to draw back his 
French at St army, but by mistake in the way of it, they fell in some disorder The Spamards 
sunbe upon that, falling on them, did, with the loss only of fifty of their men, gain an 
entire victory two thousand five hundred were killed on the place, the whole army was 
disperged, many of the first quality were killed, the constable with many others were taken 
pmsoners The French king was in such a consternation upon it, that he knew not which 
way to turn himself Now all tho French cursed the pope’s counsels, for he had persuaded 
their king to begin this war, and that with a manifest breach of his faith This action lost 
the constable that great reputation which he had acqumred and preserved in a course of much 
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suocess, and raised the credit of the duke of Guise, who was now sent for in all haste to 
come with his army out of Italy for the preservation of his own country France, indeed, 
was never in greater danger than at that time For if king Pluhp had known how to 
have used his success, and marched on to Paris, he could have met with no resistance. But 
he sate down before St Quintin’s, which Coligny kept out so long, till the first terror was 
over, that so great a victory had raised and then, as the French took heart again, so the 
Spaniards grew less, as well in strength as reputation, and the English, findmg themselves 
not well used, returned home into their country 
As soon as the pope heard that England had made war upon France, he was not a hitle 
inflamed with 1 and his wrath was much heightened when he heard of the defeat at 
St Quintin’s, and that the duke of Guise’s army was recalled out of Italy, by which he was 
The Pope 18 exposed to the mercy of the Spamards He now said openly, they might see 
offended with how little cardinal Pole regarded the apostolic see, when he suffered the queen 
Cardinal to assist ther enemies against their friends The pope beimg thus incensed 
=e against Pole, sought all ways to be revenged of hm At first he made a decree 
(im May this year) for a general revocation of all Jegates and nuncios in the king of ‘Spain's 
dominions, and among these cardinal Pole was mentioned with the rest. But Carne under- 
standing tls, went first to the cardinals and informed them what a prejudice 1t would be 
to their religion to recal the cardinal, wlule things were yet in so unsettled a state m 
England Of this they were all very sensible, and desired him to speak to the pope about 
it Soin an audience he had of him, he desired a suspension might be made of that revo- 
cation The pope pretended he did 1t in general in all the Spamsh domimons, yet he 
promised Carne to propose 1t to the congregation of the inquisition, but he was resolved not 
to recal 1t, and said 1t did not consist with the majesty of the place he sate in to revoke any 
part of a decree which he had solemnly given In the congregation the pope endeavoured 
to have got the concurrence of the cardinals, but they were unwilling to jom mit So he 
told Carne, that though he would recal no part of lis decree, yet he would give orders that 
there should be no mtimation made of 1t to cardinal Pole and that if the queen wnt to 
him to desire his continuance in England, it mght be granted Iie also let fall some words 
to Carne of his willingness to make peace with king Philip , and indeed at that tume he was 
much distasted with the French Of this Carne advertised the king, though he was then 
so much better acquainted with the pope’s dissimulation than formerly that he did not lay 
much weight on whiat he said to him, as will appear by the despatch he made upon this 
ai occasion, which 1s in the Collection Whether the queen did upon this wnite to 
Woe a the pope or not, I do not know * It 1s probable she did for this matter lay 
asleep till September, and then the pope did not only recal Pole, but mtended 
to destroy him He did not know where to find a person to set up against the cardinal, 
since Gardiner was dead, and none of the other bishops m England were great enough, or 
sure enough to hum, to be raised to so Ingh a dignity Peyto, the Franciscan friar, seemed 
aman of lis own temper, because he had railed against king Henry so boldly to his face 
and he bemg chosen by the queen to be her confessor, was looked on as the fittest to be 
advanced So the pope wrote for him imto England, and when he came to Rome, made 
And recals 21m a cardinal , and scnt over his bulls, declaring that he recalled Pole’s legatine 
lus Legatune power, and required him to come to Rome, to answer for some accusations he 
Power had received of him as a favourer of heretics This mght have perhaps been 
grounded on his discharging that ycar so many delated of heresy +, upon so ambiguous a 
submission as they had made, The pope also wrote to the queen, that he was to send over 
cardinal Peyto with full power, requiring her to receive him as the legate of the apostolic 
see The queen called for the bulls, and according to the way formerly practised in England, 
and still continued in Spain, when bulls that were unacceptable were sent over, she ordered 
them to be laid up without opening them It has been shown im the former part, how 


* The queen and Philip both wrote to the pope in favour of cardinal Pole, the letter 1s dated May 21, showing 
how serviceable he had been in restoring rehgion in England, the parliament seconded this by another letter — 
Sravre's Coanzcr. 
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archbishop Chicheley, when he was so proceeded against by pope Martin, appealed to the 
next general council, and some that desired to see the form of such appeals in those ages, 
have thought it an omission in mo, that I had not pubhshed his appeal in the collection of 
records at the end of that work, therefore upon this occasion I shall refer the 
ae reader to 1t, which he will find in the Collection But now cardinal Pole 
resolved to behave himself with more submission For though the queen had 
erdered the pope's breve to him not to be delivered, yet of himself he laid down the ensigns 
of his legatine power, and sent Ormaneto, who had the title of the pope’s datary, and was 
his friend and confidant, to give an account of his whole behaviour in England, and to clear 
him of these imputations of heresy Thus be did with so much submission, that he mollified 
the pope only he said, that Pole ought not to have consented to the queen’s joimng in 
The Queen 87 with the enemies of the holy sec Peyto had begun his journey to England *, 
refuses to ad. DUt the queen sent lim word not to come over, otherwise she would bring him 
mrt of Cardi- and all that owned his authority within the pramunire So he stopped in his 
nal Peyto the yourney, and dying in April following, enjoyed but a short while lis new 
ae dignity, together with the bishopric of Sahsbury, to wlich the pope had 
advanced him, clearly contrary to the old law then in force against provisions from Rome 
This storm against Pole went soon over by the peace that was made between Philp and 
the pope, of which 16 will not be unpleasant to give the relation The duke of Guise having 
carried his army out of Italy, the duke of Alva marched towards Rome, and took and 
spoiled all places on his way When he came near Rome, all was in such confusion, that 
he might have easily taken 1t, but he made no assault The pope called the cardinals 
together, and setting out the danger he was in, with many tcars said, he would undauntedly 
suffer martyrdom which they, who knew that the trouble he was in flowed only from his 
restless ambition and fierceness, could scarce hear without Jaughter The duke of Alva was 
APeace made Wiling to treat The pope stood igh on the pomts of honour, and would necds 
between the keep that entire, though he was forced to yield in the clucf mattcrs he said, 
Popeand the rather than Jose one jot that was due to him, he would see the whole world 
Kingof Span yyined , pretending it was not lis own honour but Christ’s that he sought In 
fine, the duke of Alva was required by him to come to Rumc, and on Ins knces to ask 
pardon for mvading the patrimony of the church, and to receive absolution for himself and 
his master He being superstitiously devoted to the papacy, and having got satisfaction in 
other things, consented to this So the conqueror was brought to ask pardon, and the vain 
pope received him, and gave him absolution, with as much haughtiness and state as if he 
had been hig pnsoner This was done on the 14th of Scptembcr, and the news of it beng 
brought into England on the 6th of October, Ictters were written by the council to the 
lord-mayor and aldermen of London, requiring them to come to St Panis, where Ingh mass 
was to be said for the peace now concluded between the pope and the hing, aftcr winch 
bonfires were ordered One of the scerct articles of the peace was the restoring Pole to lis 
legatine power 
War being now proclaimed between England and F’rance, the French sent to the Scottish 
The benn ucen-regent, to engage Scotland in the war with England  IIfcreupon a con- 
mings of vention of the estates was called But in it there were two diffcrent parties 
War between Those of the clergy hiked now the English interest as much as they had been 
Engiond snd formerly yealous of 1t, and so refused to engige in the war, since they were 
pene * oat peace with England They had also a secret dishke to the regent for her 
kindness to the heretical lords On the other hand, those lords were ready enough to gain 
the protection of the regent and the favour of France, ind theretore were ready to enter into 
the war, hoping that thereby they should havo their party made the stronger in Scotland, 
by the entertainment that the queen-regent would be obliged to give to such as should fly 


* From the answer to the Fnglish justice, supposed to he was then an old dcerepit man, besides other autho- 
be written by sir Wilham Cecil, or by his oidei, it ap- mtes that might be named The hulls were stopped at 
that Peyto was now in England (p 20, 23, &c Calais with the nuncio or bearer, which may have occa 
Ed Eat,p 48), as hkewse from the answer, p 147, sioved the imustake of Godwin and others —Anon 
149 Ciacomus says the same thing, anno 1537, and Correct 
Pallaviaam, Hist Cone Prid hb xiv cap 2, 5, and that 
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out of England for religion. ‘Yet the greater part of the convention were against the war) 
Tho queen-regent thought at least to engage the kingdom 1n a defensive war, by foremg the 
Enghsh to begm with them Therefore she sent D’Oisel, who was m chef command, to 
fortify Aymouth, which, by the last treaty with England, was to be unfortified So the 
governor of Berwick making inroads into Scotland for the disturbing of their works, upon 
that D’Oisel began the war, and went into England, and besieged Warke Castle The 
Scottish lords upon this met at Edinburgh, and complamed that D’Oisel was engaging 
them in a war with England without their consent, and required him to return back, under 
pain of bemg declared an enemy to the nation, which he very unwillingly obeyed But 
while he lay there, the duke of Norfolk was sent down with some troops to defend the 
marches There was only one engagement between him and the Kers, but after a long 
dispute, they were defeated, and many of them taken The queen-regent seeing her 
authority was so httle considered, wrt to France to hasten the marrage of her daughter to 
the dauphin , for that he bemg thereupon imvested with the crown of Scotland, the French 
would become more absolute Upon this a message was sent from France to a convention 
of estates that sate in December, to let them know that the dauphin was now coming to be 
of age, and therefore they desired they would send over some to treat about the articles of 
the marriage Tliey sent the archbishop of Glasgow, the bishop of Orkney, the prior of 
St Andrew’s, who afterwards was earl of Murray, the earls of Rothes and Cassils, the lord 
Fleming, and the provosts of Edinburgh and Montrose, some of every estate, that in the 
name of the three estates they might conclude that treaty 

These wars coming upon England when the queen’s treasure was quite exhausted, 1t was 
not easy to raise money for carrying them on They found such a backwardness in the last 
parliament, that they were afraid the supply from thence would not come easily, or at least 
that some favour would be desired for the heretics Therefore they tried first to raise money 
by sending orders under the privy seal for the borrowing of certain sums but though the 
council writ many letters to sct on those methods of getting money, yet they being without, 
if not against law there was not much got this way so that, after all, 1t was found necessary 
to summon a parlament, to assemble on the 20th of January In the end of the year the 
queen had advertisements sent her from the king, that he understood the French had a design 
on Calais, but she, either for want of money, or that she thought the place secure in the 
han did not send these supplies that were necessary , and thus ended the affairs of England 
this year 

In Germany there was a conferenco appointed to bring matters of religion to a fuller 
settlement Twelve papists and twelve protestants were appointed to manage it 
Julius Pflugius, that had drawn the Inter, being the chief of the papists, 
moved, that they should begin first with condemning the heresy of Zuinglius 
Melancthon, upon that, suid 1t was preposterous to begin with the condemnation of errors till 
they had first settled the doctrines of religion yet that which the papistsa expected, followed 
upon this, for some of the fiercer Lutherans, being much set against the Zunghans, agreed 
toit This raised heats among themselves, which made the conference break up without 
bringing things to any issue Upon tis occasion men could not but see that artifice of the 
Roman church which has been often used before and since with too great success When 
they cannot bear down those they call heretics with open force, their next way 18 to divide 
them among themselves, and to engage them into heats about those lesser matters in which 
they differ, hoping that by those anumosities their endeavours, which being united would be 
dangerous to the common enemy, may not only be broken, but directed one against another 
This 1s well enough known to all the reformed , and yet many of them are so far from con- 
sidering it, that upon every new occasion they are made use of to serve the same designs, 
never reflecting upon the advantuges that have been formerly taken from such contentions 

In France the number of the protestants was now increased much, and in Paris, in Sep- 
APersecn tember this year, there was a meeting of about two hundred of them in St 
tion of Pro. Germain's to receive the sacrament according to the way of Geneva, which 
testente in §=©being known to some of them neighbours, they furmshed themselves with stones 
pre to throw at them when they broke up their meeting So when 1t was late, ag 
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they went home, stones were cast at some of them , and the enraged zealots forced the doors, 
and broke in upon the rest. The men, drawing their swords, made their way through them, 
and most of them escaped, but 160 women, with some few men, delivered themselves pri- 
soners to the king’s officers that came to take them Upon this there were published all the 
blackest calumnies that could be devised of the loose and promiscuous embraces that had been 
m this meeting, and so exactly had their accusers copied from what the heathens had 
anciently charged on the meetings of the Clinstians, that 1t was said they found the blood of 
a child whom they had sacrificed and eaten among them These things were confidently 
told at court, where none durst contradict them for fear of being judged a favourer of them 
But afterwards there was printed an Apology for the Protestants In 1t they gloried much 
that the same false accusations by which the heathens had defamed the primitive Christians 
were now cast on them Those that were taken were proceeded against six men and one 
woman were burnt It had gone further if there had not come envoys, both from the German 
princes and the Cantons of Switzerland, to interpose for them, upon which, since the kin 
needed assistance in his wars, especially from the latter, the prosecution was let fall The 
pope was much troubled when ho heard that the king would exercise no further severity on 
the heretics , and though himself had hired them in his wars, yet he said the affairs of France 
could not succeed as long as thar king had so many heretics in lus army ‘That king had 
also made two constitutions that gave the pope great offence the one, that marnages made 
by sons under thirty, and daughters under twenty-five, without their father’s consent, should 
be void , the other was for charging the ecclesiastical benefices with a tax, and requrng all 
bishops and curates to reside on their benefices So scandalous a thing was non-residence 
then held, that everywhere the papists were ashamed of 1t Upon which the pope complained 
anew, that the king presumed to meddle with the sacraments, and to tax the clergy 

The beginning of the next year was famous for the loss of Calais The lord Wentworth 

1558 had then the command of 1t, but the garmson consisted only of 500 men, and 
Calais is be- there were not above 200 of the townsmen that could be serviccable in a siege 
meged The duke of Guise, having brought his army out of Picdmont, was now in 
France, and bemg desirous, when the constable was a prisoncr, to do some great action 
which might raise him in reputation above the other, who was his only competitor im 
France, set his thoughts on Calais, and the territory about 1t There were two forts on 
which the secunty of the town depended the one Newnambridge, a mile from it, that com- 
manded the avenucs to 1¢ from the land, from which to the town there was a way raised 
through 2 marsh lying on both hands of 1t On the other mde, to the sca, the fort of Misbank 
commanded the harbour , so that the whule strength of the place lay in those two forts 

On the Ist of January the duke of Guise came and sate down before 1 The governor, 
having but a small force within, did not think fit to weaken 1t by sending such supplies as 
those forts required , so they were taken without any opposition Then the town bemg 
thus shut up, the enemy pressed 1t hard, and drew the water out of its current, by which the 
ditches about the town and castle were drained , and having prepared devices for their soldiers 
to pass them without sticking in the mire, they made the assault After they had opened a 
great breach by their ordnance, and when the sea was out, others crossed on that side, and so 
earned the castle by storm, which the governor had looked on as impregnable, and so had 
brought his chief force to the defence of the town Seeing the castle thus unexpectedly lost, 
he did all he could with his small force to regain 1¢, but being still repulsed, and having lost 
Wegilled 200 of his best men, he was forced to render the place on the 7th of January 
By their articles all the townsmen and soldiers were to go whither they pleased, 
only he and fifty more were to be prisoners of war Thus in one weck’s time, and in winter, 
was so strong a town lost by the English, that had been for many ages in ther hands = It 
was taken 210 years ago by Edward III after the battle of Cressy , and was still called the 
key of France as long as 1t continned im Enghsh hands But now, 1n a time of war, 1t was 
in as il 4 condition as if they had been in the profoundest peace, and though Philip had 
offered to put men into it, yet the English, being jealous that those advertisements were but 
artifices of his to persuade them to admt a Spamsh garrison into 11, left 1t in so nakcd a con- 
dition that the governor could do httle to preserve it But yet, that 1 might appear he had 
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not been too careful of himself, he was content to agree that he should be a prisoner 
of war. 

From this the duke of Guise went to Guisnes, commanded by the lord Gray, whoee garri- 
Guimes ana 20M consisted of about 1100 men~ but the loss of Calais had much disheartened 
the rest of them At the first impression the French carried the town, and the garnsen 
that Territory retired into the castle, but Gray, breaking out on the soldiers that were fallen 
taken by the to plundering, did beat them out again, and burnt the town The French 
aecnch battered the castle tll they made a breach im the outworks of it, which they 
carried after a long resistance, i which the Enghsh lost 300 So the lord Gray was fain to 
render it, he and all the officers bemg made prisoners of war There was another castle in 
that little county, Hammes, which lay in such a marsh that 1¢ was thought inaccesmble , but 
the garmson that was in it abandoned 1t without staying till the enemy came before them 
The French writers speak more meanly of the resistance made by the lord Gray than of that 
made by the lord Wentworth, for there went out of Guisnes about 800 soldiers, whereas 
there went not out of Calais above 300 But one of our own wniters magnifies the lord 
Gray, and speaks dishonourably of the lord Wentworth , adding, which was an mvention of 
his own, that he was attainted for the losing of Calais _All that historian’s ground for it 18 
only this, that there was mdced a mock citation issued out against the lord Wentworth, to 
which he could not appear, being not freed from his imprisonment by the French all this 
reign but he came over in the beginning of the next, when, the treaty of peace being on 
foot, he obtaimed his liberty, and was tried by his peers in the first parliament mm queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and acquitted It was, aa he alleged for himsclf, his misfortune to be 
employed in a place where he had not so much as a fourth part of that number of men that 
‘was necessary to hold out a siege But in the declinations of all governments, when losses 
fall out, they must be cast on those that are entrusted, to excuse those who are much more 
guilty by neglecting to supply them as the service required Among the prisoners, one of 
the chief was sir Edward Grimston, the comptroller of Calais, and a privy-councillor He 
had often, according to the duty of his place, given advertisement of the 11 condition the 
garnson was in but whether those to whom he wnt were corrupted by French money, or 
whether the low state of the qucen’s treasury made that they were not supplied, 18 not 
certain It was intended he should not come over to discover that , and therefore he was 
Ict he a prisoner in the Bastile, and no care was taken of lim or the other prisoners The 
ransom set on him was so high that, having lost a great estate which he had purchased about 
Calais, he resolved not to do any further prejudice to his famly by redeeming lus hberty at 
such a rate, and intended cither to continue a prisoner or make lis escape He lay above 
two years in the Bastile, and was lodged in the top of it at the end of that time he procured 
a file, and so cut out one of the bars of the window, and having a rope conveyed to him, he 
changed clothes with his servant, and went down on the rope, which proving a great deal 
too short, he leaped a great way, and having done that before the gatcs were shut, made 
his escape without being discovered But Ins beard, which was grown long, made him 
fear he should be known by it, yet, by a happy providence, he found in the pockets of his 
servant's clothes a pair of scissors, and going into the fields did so cut his beard that he could 
not have been known, and having learnt the art of war m the company of the Scotch guard 
de Mauche, he spake that dialect So ho passed as a Scotch pilgrim, and by that means 
escaped into England And there he offered himsclf to a tral, where, after the evidence 
was brought, lus innocence did so clearly appear, that the jury were ready to give ther 
verdict without going from the bar So he was acquitted, and lived to a great age, dying in 
his minety-cighth ycar Ile was great-grandfather to my noble patron and benefactor, sir Har- 
botle Grimston, which has made me the more willing to enlarge thus concerning him, to whose 
heir I owe the chief opportunities and encouragements I have had in composing this work 

Now the queen had nothing left of all those dominions that her ancestors had once in 
France, but the isles of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sarke The last of these, being a 
naked place, only inhabited by some hermits, but having the advantage of a harbour, the 
Sarke taken rench made themselves masters of 1t The strength of 1t consisted in the diffi- 
brtheFrench culty of the ascent, the little fort they had being accesmble but in one place, 
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where two onuld only go up abreast so an ingenious Fleming resolved to beat them 
out of 1t. He came thither, and pretending he had a friend dead in his ship, offered 
them a good present 1f he mght bury him within their chapel The French consented to it, 
1€ he would suffer himself and his men to be so narrowly searched that they mht not bring 
And retaken 20 Much asakmifeashore This he consented to, and as he landed with hus coffin, 
by an ingent- the Frenchmen were to send some to lus ship to receive the present So the 
ous Strata- coffin being carried into the chapel, and the French apprehending nothing from 
gem» ~~. unarmed men, the coffin was openod, which was full of good arms, and every 
man furnishing himself, they broke out upon the French, and took them all, as their com- 
panions in the ship did those who went aboard to bring the present 
The news of the loss of Calais filled England with great discontent Those who wero 
Great discon- Otherwise dissatisfied with the conduct of affairs took great advantages fiom it to 
tents in Eng- disparago the government, which the quecn had put into the hands of priests who 
lund understood not war, and were not sensible of the honour of the nation It was 
said they had drained her treasury by the restitutions and foundations they got her to make , 
and bemg sensible how much the nation hated them, they had set the queen on other wy» 
of raising money than by a parliament so that never did the parliament meet with greater 
disorder and trouble than now But that loss affected none so deeply as the queen herself, 
who was so sensible of the dishonour of 1t that she was much oppressed with melancholy, 
and was never cheerful after 1t Those who took on them to make comments on Divine 
Providence, expounded this loss as their affections led them Those of the Reformation said, 
it was God’s heavy judgment upon England for rejecting the light of lus gospel, and perse- 
cuting such as still adhered to 1¢ But on the other hand the papists said, Calais could not 
prosper, since 1t had been a receptacle of heretics, where the laws aginst them had never 
been put in execution King Philip, as soon as he heard of this loss, wrote over to England, 
desiring them to raise a great force with all possible haste, and send 1t over to recover Calais 
before 1t was fortified, and he would draw out his army and join with them for if they did 
not retake 1t beforo the season of working about 1¢ caine on, 1t was irrecoverably lost Upon 
which there was a long consultation held about it They found they could not to any pur- 
pose send over under 20,000 men , the pay of them for five months would rise to 170,000/ , 
rrisons, and an army against the Scots, and securing the coasts against the French, would 
como to 150,000/ , the setting out of a fleet and an army by sca would amount to 200,000/ , 
and yet all that wuuld be too litéle, 1f the Dancs and Swedes, which they were afraid of, 
should join against them There was also great want of ammunition and ordnance, of which 
they had lost vast quantities in Calais and Gumsnes_ All this would mse to be above 
520,000/ , and they doubted much whcther the pcople would endure such impositions, who 
were now grown stubborn, and talked very loosely So they did not see how they could 
possibly enter into any action this year One reason, among tlic rest, was suggested by the 
bishops they saw a war would oblige them to a greater moderation m ther procccdings at 
home they had not done ther work, which they hoped a httle more time would perfect, 
whereas a slackening in that would raise the drooping spirits of those whom they were now 
pursuing So they desired another year to prosecute them, in which time they hoped so to 
clear the kingdom of them, that with less danger they might engage in a war the yc w fter 
Nor did they think 1t would be easy to bring new-raised mcn to the hardships of so carly a 
cumpaign, and they thought the French would certainly work so hard in repairing the 
breaches, that they would be in a good condition to endure a strait and long 
waaieeen siege All this they wrote over to the king on the Ist of Fcbruary, as appears 
from their letter, which will be found in the Collection 
The parhament was opened on the 20th of January, where the convocation, to be a good 
example to the two houses, granted a subsidy of eight shillings in the pound, to 
cael orga be paid in four years In the house of peers, the abbot of Westminster and the 
pror of St John of Jerusalem took thew places according to ther wnits 
Tresham, that had given grcat assistance to the quccn upon her first coming to the crown, 
was now made pnor But how much was done towards the endowing of that house, which 
had been formerly among the richest of England, Ido not know On the 24th of January 
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the lords sent a message to the commons, desiring that the speaker, with ten or twelye of 
4 that house, should meet with a committee of the lords, which being granted, the Jords pro- 
posed that the commons would consider of the defence of the kmgdom What was at first 
demanded does not appear, but after several days’ arguing about it, they agreed to give one 
subsidy, a fifteenth, and a tenth, and ordered the speaker to let the queen know what they 
had concluded, who sent them her hearty thanks for 1t Then complaints being made of 
some Frenchmen that were not denizens, 1t was carried that they should go out of the king- 
dom, and not return during the war* The abbot of Westmunster, finding the revenues of 
lis house were much impaired, thought that if the old privileges of the sanctuary were 
confirmed, 16 would bring him in a good revenue from those that fled to 1t so he pressed for 
an act to confirm it He brought a great many ancient grants of the kings of England which 
the queen had confirmed by her letters-patents, but they did not prevail with the house, 
who proceeded no further in 1t In this parliament the procurers of wilful murder were 
denied the benefit of clergy, which was carried in the house of lords by the greater number, 
as itis im ther Journals The bishops did certainly oppose 1t, though none of them entered 
their dissent Sir Ambrose and sir Robert Dudley, two sons of tho late duke of Northum- 
berland, were restored in blood The countess of Sussex’s jointure was taken from her for 
her hving in adultery so publicly, as was formerly mentioned In the end of the session, a 
bill was put in for the confirming of the queen’s letiers-patents 1t was designed chiefly for 
confirming the religious foundations she had made As ths went through the house of 
commons, one Copley said, he did not approve such a general confirmation of those she had 
given, or might give, lest this might be a colour for her to dispose of the crown from the 
right inheritors The house was much offended at this, and expressed such dislike at the 
imagination that the queen would alienate the crown, that they both showed their esteem 
for the queen and their resolution to have the crown descend after her death to her sister 
Copley was made to withdraw, and voted guilty of great irreverence to the queen He 
asked pardon, and desired 1t might be imputed to his youth yet he was kept in the serjeant’s 
hands till they had sent to the queen to desire her to forgive his offence She sent them 
word, that at ther suit she forgave 1t, but wished them to examie him from whence that 
motion sprung There 1s no more entered about 1t nm the Journal, so that 1t seems to have 
been let fall The parliament was, on the 7th of March, prorogued to the 7th of November 
Soon after this, the king of Sweden sent a message secretly to the lady Elizabeth, who was 
The King of then at Hatfield, to propose marnage to her King Philip had once designed ta 
Sweden treats Marry her to the duke of Savoy, when he was in hopo of children by the queen , 
a Marringe but that hope vanishing, he broke it off, and intended to reserve her for himself 
bloat How far she entertained that motion, I do not know, but for this from Sweden 
she rejected 1t, since 1 came not to her by the queen's direction But to that it 
was answered, the king of Sweden would have them begin with herself, yudging that fit for 
him, as he was a gentleman, and her good hking being obtained, he would next, as a king, 
address himself to thc queen But she said, as she was to entcrtain no such propositions, 
unless the queen sent them to her, so if she were left to herself, she assured them she would 
not change her state of life Upon this, the queen sent sir Tho Pope to her, in April, to let 
her know how well she approved of the answer she had made to them but they had now 
delivered their letters, and made the proposition to her, m which she desired to know her 
mind She thanked the queen for her favour to her, but bade Pope tell her, that there had 
been one or two noble propositions made for her in her brother king Edward’s time, and she 
had then desired to continue in the state she was in, which of all others pleased her best , 
and she thought there was no state of life comparable to1t She had never before heard of 
that king, and she demred never to hear of that motion more She would see his messenger 
no more, since he had presumed to come to her without the queen’s leave Then Pope said, 
he did beheve, if the queen offered her some honourable marriage, she would not be averse 
to 1t She answered, what she might do afterwards, she did not know, but protested 
solemnly, that, as she was then inchned, if she could have the greatest prince 1n Christendom, 
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she would not accept of him, though, perhaps, the queen might think this flowed rather 
Which ts re from & maid's modesty than any settled determmation in her This I take from 
yrted by her & letter Pope wrote about it, which 1s in the Collection yet her life at this time 
Collection, was neither so pleasant nor so well secured, but that, 1f her aversion to a married 
Number 37- state had not been very much rooted im her, it 18 not unhkely she would have 
been glad to be out of the hands of her unkind keepers, who grew the more apprehensive of 
her the more they observed her sister to decay , and as the bishops did apprehend she would 
overthrow all that they had been buildimg and cementing with so much blood, so some of 
them did not spare te suggest the putting of her out of the way and now that she 18 so near 
the throne in the course of this history, I shall look back through this reign to give account 
of what befel her 1n it 

When she was suspected to be accessary to Wat's conspiracy, the day after lus breaking 
Shewashard- out, the lord Hastings, sir Tho Cornwallis, and sr Richard Southwell, were sent 
lyusedallthis for her to come to court She then Jay sick at her house at Ashbridge , but that 
Reign excuse not being accepted, she was forced to go, so being still 11] she came by 
slow journeys to the queen She was kept slut up im private at court from the 4th of March 
to the 16th, and then Gardiner, with nineteen of the council, came to examme her about 
Wiat's rebellion She positively demed sho knew anything of :t, or of sir Peter Carew’'s 
designs in the west, which they also objected to her In conclusion, they told her the queen 
had ordered her te be sent to the Tower till the matter should be further »nqured into, and 
though she made great protestations of her innocence, yct she was carried thither, and led in 
by the ‘Traitor’s-gate, all her own servants bemg put from her Three men and as many 
women of the queen's servants were appointed to attend on her, and no person was suffered 
to have access to her Sir John Gage, who was the lieutenant of the Tower, treated her 
very severely, kept her closely shut up, without leave to walk either in the gallenes or on 
the leads, nor would he permit her scrvants to carry in her meat to her, but he did that by 
lus own servants The other prisoners were often examined about her, and some were put 
to the rack to try if they could be brought any way to accuse her but though Wiat had 
done 1t, when he hoped to have saved lis own hfe by so base an action, yet he afterwards 
denied that she knew any of their designs, and lest those denials he made at his examina- 
tions might have been suppressed, and his former depositions be made use of against her, he 
declared 1t openly on the scaffold at his death After some days’ close imprisonment, upon 
great intercessiun made by the lord Chandos, then constable of the Tower, 1t was granted 
that she might sometimes walk in the quccn’s rooms, in the presence of the constable, the 
lieutenant, and three women, the windows being all shut Then she got leave to walk in a 
httle garden for some air, but all the windows that opened to 1t were to be kept shut when 
sho took her walk and so jealous were they of her, that a boy of four years old was severely 
threatened, and his father sent for and chid, for his carrying flowers to her The lord Chandos 
was observed to treat her with too much respect, so he was not any more trusted with the 
charge of her, which was committed to sr Henry Bedingfeld About the mddle of May 
she was sent, under the guard of the lord Willams and Bedingfeld, to Woodstock She was 
so straitly kept, and Bedingfcld was so sullen to her, that she believed they intended to put 
her privately to death The lord Wilhams treated her nobly at his house on the way, at 
which Bedingfeld was much disgusted When she was at Woodstock she was still kept 
under guards, and but seldom allowed to walk in the gardens, none being suffered to come 
near her After many months’ impmsonment she obtained Icave to write to the queen, Bed- 
ingfeld being to sce all she wrote It was believed that some were sent secretly to kill her, 
but, the urders were given so strictly that none of them could come near her without a special 
warrant, and so she escaped at that time But after king Philip understood the whole case, 
he broke all those designs, as was formerly shown, and prevailed to have her sent for to 
court When she camc to Hampton-court she was kept still a prisoner Many of the 
council, Gardiner in particular, dealt often with her to confess her offences, and submit to 
the queen’s mercy She said she had never offended her, not so much as in her thoughts, 
and she would never betray her own imnocency by such a confession One night, when it 
was late, she was sent for by the queen, before whom she kneeled down and protested she 
was and ever had been a most faithful subject to her The queen seemed still to suspect her, 
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and wished her to confess her guilt, otherwise she must think she had been unjustly dealt 
with. She answered, that she was not to complain, but to bear her burden , only she begged 
her to conceive a good opimon of her So they parted fairly, which king Philip had per- 
suaded the queen to, and bemg afraid that the sourness of the queen’s temper might lead 
her into passion, he was secretly in a corner of the room to prevent any further breach, in 
case she should have been transported into new heats, but there was no occasion given for 
it Soon after that she was discharged of her guards, and suffered to retire into the country , 
but there were always many spics about her, and she, to avoid all suspicion, meddled 1n no 
sort of business, but gave herself wholly to study And thus she passed these five years, 
under no small fears and apprehensions, which was perhaps a necessary preparation for that 
high degree to which she was soon after advanced, and which she held 1n the greatest and 
longest course of prosperity and glory that ever any of her sex attamed to 

The bishops, when the parliament was sitting, did always mtermit their cruelties but 
Tho Progress 28 Soon as 1t was over, they fell to them afresh On the 28th of Murch, 
of the Perse- Cuthbert Simpson, that was in deacon’s orders with two others, were burnt in 
cai Smithfield Simpson had been taken with Rough that suffered the year before 
this He was put to much torture, he lay three hours on the rack , besides two other 
inventions of torture were made use of to make him discover all those in London who mct 
with them in their private assemblics but he would tell nothing, and showed such patience, 
that the bishops did publicly commend him for 1t On the 9th of April a man was burnt 
at Hereford On the 19th of May three men were burnt at Norwich, and on the 26th of 
May two men and one woman were burnt at Colchester At this time, complaints being 
made to the queen, that books of heresy, treason, and sedition, were either brought in from 
foreign parts, or secretly printed in England, and dispersed among hcr subjects , she set out, 
on the 6th of June, a proclamation of a strange nature ‘‘ That whosoever had any of these, 
and did not presently burn them without reading, or showing them to any other persen, 
they should be esteemed rebels, and, without any further delay, be executed according to 
the order of the martial law” On the 27th of that month, when seven were to be led out 
to be burnt in Smithfield, 1t was proclaimed in the queen’s name, that no man should pray 
for them, or speak to them, or say, “God help them,” which was thought a stram of 
barbanty beyond all the examples of former times, to deprive dying men of the good wishes 
and prayers of their friends But however this might restrain men from giving outward 
signs of their praying for them, 1t could not bind up their mward and secret devotions 
Those seven had been taken at a meeting in Islington with many others, of whom some 
died in prison, and six others were burnt at Brainford the 14th of July The rest of them 
were kept by Bonner, who now seemed to have been glutted with the blood of so 
many innocents, and therefore to have put a stop to the effusion of more yct those 
that were kept prisoners by him, did not so cntirely escape lus fury, but that he disciphned 
them himsclf with rods, till he was weary, and so gave over that odd way of pastoral 
correction, rather to ease himself, than in pity to them whom he whipped On the 10th of 
July a mimeter was burnt at Norwich on the 2nd or 3rd of August a gentleman was burnt 
near Winchester in August four were burnt at Bury, and in November tliree more were 
burnt there On the 4th of November a man and a woman were burnt at Ipswich at 
that time a woman was burnt at Exetcr and, to close up all, on the 10th of November 
three men and two women were burnt at Canterbury, wluch made in all thirty-nine this 
year There had been scventy-nine burnt the former year, ninety-four the year before that, 
and seventy-two the first year of the persecution, which 1m al] come to two hundred and 
eighty-four But he that wnt the preface to bishop Ridley’s book, De Coena Domm, who 
13 supposed to be Grindal *, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, says, that in the two first 
years of the qucen’s persecution there were above eight hundred put to most cruel kinds of 
death for religion by which it seems Fox, on whom I depend in the numbers I have 
assigned, has come far short mm Ins accountt Besides those that were burnt, many others 


* The author of the preface to Ridley’s book was + Lord Burleigh, in the ‘ Execution of Justice,” says, 
William Wittingham, according to Bale (pp 684,731), there died by smprisonments, torments, famine, and fire, 
who knew the man very well, as well as lus writings — near four hundred On this we may depend —Srnyrs’s 
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died m bonds, of whom there are sixty reckoned There were also great numbers of those 
who were vexed with long and grievous imprisonment and though they redeemed their 
lives by the renouncing, or rather the dissembling of their consciences, yet this being but 
forced from them, they carned with them thew old opmions, and the wound they gave 
their consciences to save their lives, as 1t begot im many of them great horror for what they 
had done, so 1t raised in them the most mortal hatred to those who had dnven them to such 
straits so that if that religion was hateful before to the nation, for the impostures and 
scandals that were discovered in the clergy, and some few mstances of their cruelty, the 
repeated burnings, and other cruelties, of which now they saw no end, did increase their 
aversion to 1t beyond all expression 
At first the bishops dealt earnestly with those who were brought before them to recant, 
The Method #24 were ready at any time to receive them the queen’s pardon was also sent 
of the Perse to them as they were ready to be tied to the stake, 1f they would then turn 
cutions of this But now it was far otherwise For in the council-books there 1s an entry made 
Reign of a letter, written on the Ist of August this year, to sir Richard Pexall, sheriff 
of Hampslure, signifying, “ That the queen thought 1t very strange that he had delayed the 
execution of the sentence against one Bembridge, condemned of heresy, becanse he had 
recanted requiring him to exccute it out of hand, and if he still continued im the catholic 
faith, which he outwardly pretended, he was then to suffer such divines as the bishop of 
Winchester should appoint, to have acccss to nm for confirming him in the faith, and to 
attend on jum at his death, that he might dic God’s servant and as soon as the sheriff had 
thus burnt him, he was to come to the council, and answer for lis presumption in delaying 
it so long” The matter of fact was thus Bembridge being tied to the stake, and the fire 
taking hold on lum, he, through the violknce of it, yielded, and cried out, “I recant ” 
Upon which, the shenff made the fire be put out, and Bembridge signed such a recantation 
as doctor Seton, who was near lum, writ for lim but for all that, upon tlis order of 
council, he wa. burnt, ‘ind the sheriff was put in the Fleet so that now 1t appeared that 1t 
was not so much the conversion of those they called heretics, as their destruction, that the 
bishops desired and so much were their instruments set on these severities, that though 
they saw the qucen declimmng so fast, that there was no appearance of her living many days, 
yet the week before she died, they burnt, as hath bccn said, five together im one fire at 
Canterbury 
There was notiung donc in the war with France this year, but the sending out a flect of 
An unhappy OD¢ hundred and twenty slurs, with seven thousand landmen in it, under the 
Expedition command of the lord Clinton, who lanced at Port Conquet m the point of 
against Brittany, where aftcr a small resistance made by the French he burnt the 
pisney town, but the country being gathered together, the English were forced to 
return to thar ships, having lost above six hundred of their men The ‘esign was to 
have seized on Brest and fortified 1t, which was proposed by king Pluhp, who had sent 
thirty of his ships to their assistance This the French knowing by some of the prisoners 
whom they took, went and fortified Brest, and kept a great body of men together to resist 
in case the Enghsh should make a second impression But the lord Clinton seeing he could 
do nothing, returncd, having made a very expensive and unprospcrous attempt The 
Enghsh had lost their hearts, the government at homc was so httle acccptable to them, that 
they were not much concerned to support it, they began to think [eaven was against them 
There were many strange accidents at home that struck terror in them In July, 
Strang. nd thunder broke near Nottingham, with such violence, that 1t beat down two 
unusual Acci- little towns, with all the houses and churches in them the bells were carned a 
cents good way from the steeples, and the lead that covered the churches was cast 
fom hundred foot from them, strangely wreathed Tho river of Trent, as 1t 1s apt upon 
deluges of rain to swcll and ovcrrun the country, so it broke out this year with extraor- 
dinary iolence, many trees were plucked up by the roots, and with it there was such a 
wind, that carricd sevuial men and cluldren a great way, and dashed them against trecs or 
houses, 8o that they dicd ILailstones fell that were fifteen unches about in other places 
and, which was much more termble, a contagious intermitting fever, not unhke the plague, 
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and wished her to confess her guilt, otherwise she must think she had been unjustly dealt 
with She answered, that she was not to complain, but to bear her burden, only she begged 
her to conceive a good opinion of her So they parted fairly, which king Philp had per- 
suaded the queen to, and being afraid that the sournces of the queen’s temper might lead 
her into passion, he was secretly m a corner of the room to prevent any further breach, in 
case she should have been transported into new heats , but there was no occasion given for 
1t Soon after that she was discharged of her guards, and suffered to retire into the country , 
but there were always many spics about her, and she, to avoid all suspicion, meddled in no 
sort of business, but gave herself wholly to study And thus she passed these five years, 
under no small fcars and apprehensions, wluch was pcrhaps a necessary preparation for that 
high degree to which she was soon after advanced, and which she held in the greatest and 
longest course of prospurity and glory that ever any of her sox attained to 

The bishops, when the parliament was sitting, did always intermit their cruclties but 
‘The Progress 48 soon as it was over, they fell to them afresh On the 28th of March, 
of the Perse Cuthbort Simpson, that was m deacons orders with two others, were burnt in 
cence Smithficld Simpson had been taken with Rough that suffered the year before 
this Ile was put to much torture, he lay three hours on the rack , besides two other 
inventions of torture wcre made use of to make lnm discover all those in London who met 
with thcm in their private assemblics but he would tcll nothing, and showed such patiencc, 
that the bishops did pubhcly commend lim for 1t On the 9th of Apml a man was burnt 
at Hercford On the 19th of May three men were burnt at Norwich, and on the 26th of 
May two men and onc woman were burnt at Colchester At this time, complaints being 
made to the queen, that books of heresy, treason, and sedition, wero either brought in from 
foreign parts, or secretly printed in England, and dispersed among her subyccts , she set out, 
on the 6th of June, a proclamation of a strange nature “ That whosoevcr had any of these, 
and did not presently burn them without reading, or showing them to any other person, 
they should be esteemed rebels, and, without any further delay, be exccuted according to 
the order of the martial law” On the 27th of that month, when sevcn were to be led out 
to be burnt in Smithfield, 16 was proclaimed in the queen’s name, that no man should pray 
for them, or speak to them, or say, “‘God help them,” wlich was thought a strain of 
barbarity beyond all the examples of former times, to deprive dying men of the good wishes 
and prayers of thar friends But however this might restrain men from piving outward 
signs of their praying for them, 1t could not bind up their mward and secret devotions 
Those seven had been taken at 1 meeting in Islington with many others, of whom some 
dicd in prison, and six others were burnt at Brainford the ]4th of July The rest of them 
wero kept by Bonner, who now secmed to havc been glutted with the blood of so 
many imnocents, and therefore to have put a stop to the effusion of more yet those 
that were kcpt prisoners by him, did not so cntircly escape lus fury, but that he disciplined 
them lumsclf with rods, till he was weary, and so gave over that odd way of prstoral 
correction, rather to case himself, than in pity to them whom he whipped On the 10th of 
July a mimster was burnt at Norwich on the 2nd or 3rd of August a gentleman was burnt 
near Winchester in August four were burnt at Bury, and in November three more were 
burnt there On the 4th of November a man and a woman were burnt at Ipswich at 
that time a woman was burnt 1t Exeter and, to close up all, on the 10th of November 
three men and two women were burnt at Canterbury, which made in all thirty-nine this 
year There had been seventy-nine burnt the former year, ninety-four the year before that, 
and seventy-two the first ycar of the persecution , which 1n all come to two hundred and 
eighty-four But he that wnt the preface to bishop Ridley’s book, De Coona Domim, who 
13 supposed to be Grindal *, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, says, that in the two first 
years of the qucen’s persecution there were above eight hundred put to most cruel kinds of 
death for religion by which 1t seems Fox, on whom I depend in the numbers I have 
assigned, has come far short in his accountt Besides those that were burnt, many others 
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died in bonds, of whom there are sixty reckoned There were also grcat numbers of those 
who were vexed with long and gnevous imprisonment and though they redeemed ther 
lives by the renouncing, or rather the dissembling of their consciences, yet this being but 
forced from them, they carned with them thew old opimons, and the wound they gave 
their consciences to save their lives, as 1 begot in many of them great horror for what they 
had done, so 1t raised an them the most mortal hatrcd to those who had dnven them to such 
straits so that if that rehgion was hatcful before to the nation, for the impostures and 
scandals that were discovered in the clergy, and some few instances of their cruelty, the 
repeated burnings, and other crucltics, of which now they saw no end, did increase thur 
aversion to 1t beyond all expression 
At first the bishops dealt carnestly with those who were brought before them to recant, 
The Mcthod ™4 were ready vt any timc to receive them the queen’s pardon was also sent 
of the Perso to them as thcy were ready to bo tied to the stake, if they would then turn 
cutions of this But now it was far otherwise For in the council-books there 15 an entry made 
Reign of a Ietter, written on the lst of August this year, to sir Richard Pexall, sheriff 
of IIampslnre, sigmifying, “ That the queen thought 1t very strange that he had delayed the 
execution of the sentcnce against onc Bembmdgc, condemned of heresy, because he had 
recanted requiring him to exccute it out of hand, and if he still continued in the catholic 
faith, which he outwardly pretended, he was then to suffer such divines as the bishop of 
Winchester should appoint, to have acccss to lium for confirming lim in the faith, and to 
attend on lum at his death, that he nnght dic God’s servant and as soon as the sherift had 
thus burnt lum, he was to come to the council, and answer for his presumption in delaying 
it so long” The matter of fact was thus Bcmbridge being tied to the stake, and the fire 
taking hold on lum, he, through the violence of it, yielded, and cried out, “I recant” 
Upon which, the shenff madc the fire be put out, and Bumbridge signed such a recantation 
as doctor Scton, who was near lum, writ for him but for all that, upon this order of 
council, he was burnt, and the sheriff was put in the Fleet so that now 1t appeared that it 
was not so much the conversion cf those they called herctics, as their destruction, that the 
bishops desired and so much were their instruments set on thesc severities, that though 
they saw the queen dechning so fast, that there was no appearance of her living many days, 
yet the week before she died, they burnt, as hath been said, five together im one fire at 
Canterbury 
There was nothing done in the war with France this year, but the sending out a flect of 
An unhappy O9¢ hundrcd and twenty slips, with seven thousind Jandmcn in it, under the 
Lxpediion command of the lord Chnton, who landed at Port Conquet m the point of 
against Brittany, where «after a small resistance made by the’ French he burnt the 
pe town, but the country being gathcred together, the Enghsh were forced to 
return to thar slips, having lost above six hundred of their men The demgn was to 
have scized on Brest and fortified 1t, which was proposed by king PIuhp, who had sent 
tlurty of his ships to their assistance This the French knowing by some of the prisoners 
whom they took, went and fortified Brest, and kept a grcit body of men togcther to resist 
in case the English should make a sccond impression But the lord Cliaton scemg he could 
do nothing, returncd, having made a very expensive and unprospcrous attempt The 
Enghis! had lost ther hearts , the government at home was so hittle veecptable to them, that 
they were not much concerncd to support it, they began to think Ileavcn was against them 
There were many strange accidents vt home that stuck terror in them In July, 
Strange and thunder broke newr Nottmgham, with such violence, that 1 beat down two 
unusual Acer jittle towns, with all the houses and churches in them the bells were carried a 
dents ood way from the steeplcs, and the Icad that covered the churches was cast 
four hundred foot from them, strangely wreathed Tho nver of Trent, as 1t 1s apt upon 
deluges of rain to swell and ovcrrun the country, so it broke out this year with cxtraor- 
dinary violence, many trees were plucked up by the roots, and with it there was such a 
wind, that carried sevu ul men and children a grcat way, and dashed them against trees or 
houses, so that they died Tailstoncs fell that were fifteen inches about in other places 
and, which was much more termble, a contagious mntermitting fever, not unlike the plague, 
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raged everywhere so that three parts of four of the whole nation were infected with it 
So many priests died of it, that i many places there were none to be had for the performing 
of the offices Many bishops died also of 1t, so that there were many vacancies made by the 
hand of Heaven, against queen Elizabeth came to the crown and it spreading most 
violently in August, there were not men enough, in many counties, to reap the harvest , so 
that much corn was lost All these symptoms concurred to mcrease the avermon the people 
had to the government, which made the queen very willing to consent to a treaty of peace 
that was opencd at Cambray 1n October, to which she sent the earl of Arundel, the bishop 
of Ely, and Dr Wotton, as her plen:potentiaries 
The occasion of the peace was from a meeting that the bishop of Arras had with the 
A Treaty of cardinal of Lorraine at Peronne, 1n which he proposed to him how much Philp 
Perce be was troubled at the continuance of the war, their forces bemg so much engaged 
tween kng- nit that they could make no resistance to the Turk, and the meanwhile heresy 
sari increasing and spreading in their own domimons, while they were so taken up 
ame ee that they could not look carefully to ther affairs at home, but must connive at 
many things therefore he pressed the cardinal to persuade the king of France to an 
accommodation The cardinal was easily induced to tlus, since besides Is own zeal for 
rcligion, he saw that he might thereby bear down the constable’s greatness , whose friends, 
chiefly lis two nephews, the admiral and Dandclot, who went then among the best captains 
in France, were both suspect of being protestants, upon which the latter was shortly after 
put in prison , 80 he used all his endeavours to draw the king to consent to 1t , in which he 
had the less opposition, since the court was now filled with lis dependants and Ins four 
brothers, who had got all the great officers of France into their hands, and the constable 
and admiral being pmsoncrs, there was none to oppose their counals The king thinking 
that, by the recovery of Calais and the places about it, he had gamed enough to balance the 
loss of St Quintin, was very willing to hearken to a treaty, and he was m an ill state to 
continue the war, beng much weakened both by the loss he suffered last year and the blow 
that he received in July last the marshal de Thermes being inclosed by the 
ee of count of Egmont near Graveling, where the French army being sct on by the 
° = count, and galled with the Enghsh ordnance from ther ships that lay near the 
land, was defcated, five thousand killed, the marshal and the other cluef officers being taken 
prisoners Thesc losses made him scnsible that his affairs were in so ill a condition, that he 
could not gain much by the war 
The cardinal was the more carncst to bring on a peace, because the protestants did not 
The Number ODly mercase in their numbers, but they came so openly to avow thar religion, 
ofthe Pro that. in the public walks without the suburbs of St Germain, they began to sing 
testants giow- Davids Psalms in French verse The ncwness of the thing amused many , the 
ingin Fiano devotion of it wrought on others, the music drew in the rest, so that the 
multitudes that uscd to divert themselves in those ficlds, instead of their ordinary sports, 
did now nothing for many mghts but go about singing psalins§ and that which made it 
more remarkable was, that tho king and queen of Navarre cimce and joined with them 
That king, besides the honour of a crowned head, with the small part of that kingdom that 
was yct left in their hands, was the first prince of the blood Ile was a soft and wcak man, 
but lus qucon, 1n whose nght he had that title, was one of the most c\traordinary women 
that any age hath produced, both for knowledge far above her sex, for a great judgment in 
affairs, an heroical greatness of mind, and all other virtues, jomed to a Ingh measure of 
devotion and true piety, all which, except the last, she derived to her son IIenry the Great 
When the king of France heard of this psalmody, he made an edict against 1t, and ordered 
the doers of 1t to be punished but the numbers of them, and the respect to those crowned 
heads, made the business to go no further 
On the 24th of April was the dauphin married to the queen of Scotland Four cardinals, 
The Danphm Bourbon, Lorraine, Chastihon, and Bertrand, with many of the princes of the 
marries the blood, and the other great men of France, and the commissioners sent from 
Queen of = Scotland, were present But scarce anything adorned 1t more than the Epi- 
soneud thalamium wnitten upon it by Buchanan, which was accounted one of the 
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perfectest pieces of Latin poetry After the marriage was over, the Scotch commuissonera 
were desired to offer the dauphin the ensigns of the regality of Scotland, and to acknowledge 
him ther king, but they excused themselves, since that was beyond ther commission, 
which only empowered them to treat concerning the articles of the marriage, and to carry 
an account back to those that sent them Then it was desired that they would promote 
the business at then raturn to their country , but some of them had expressed their aversion 
to those propositions so plainly, that 1t was beheved they were poisoned by the brethren of 
the house of Guise Four of them died in France, the bishop of Orkney, and the carls of 
Rothes and Cassils, and the lord Fleming The pnor of St Andrew’s was also very sick , 
and though he recovered at that time, yct he had never any perfect health after 11 When 
the other four returned into Scotland, a convention of the estates was called, to consult about 
the propositions they brought 

This assembly consists of all those members that make up a parliament, who were then 
AConvention the bishops, and abbots, and priors, who made the first estate, the noblemen, 
of Estates n that were the sccond estate, and the deputies from the towns—one from every 
Scotland town, only Edinburgh sends two—were the third estate <Anciently, all that 
held lands of the crown were summoned to parliaments, as well the greater as the lesser 
barons But in king James the First's time, the lesscr barons finding 1t a great charge to 
attend on such assemblics, desircd to be excused from 1t, and procured 1n act of parliament 
exempting them, and giving them power to scnd from cvery county, two, three, four, o2 
more, to represent them but they afterwards thought this rather a charge than a privilege, 
and did not use it , so that now the second estate consisted only of the nobility But the 
gentry finding the prejudice they suffered by this, and that the nobility grew too absolute, 
procured, by king Jamcs the Sixth’s favour, an act of parhament restoring them to that 
right of sending deputies, two from every county, exccpt some small counties that send only 
one But according to the ancicnt law, none has a vote in the elections but those who hold 
Jands immcdiately of the crown of such a value The difference betwecn a parliament and 
a convention of estates 1s, that tle former must be summoned forty days before it sits, and 
then 1t mects in state and makes laws, which are to be prepared by a committee of all the 
estates, called the lords of the articles but a convention may be called within as few days 
as are necessary for giving notice to all parts of the nation to makc their elections they 
have no power of making laws, bcing only called for onc particular emergent, which, during 
the division of the island, was cluefly upon the breaking out of war betwixt the two nations, 
and so their power was confincd to the giving of moncy for the oceasion which then brought 
them together 

In the convention now held, after much debate and opposition whether thcy should 
consent to the demand made by the ambassador sent from I*rance, 1 was carried, that the 
dauphin should be acknowledged thur king great assurances being given, that this should 
be only a bare titl., and that he should pretend to no power over them So the earl of 
Argyle and the pmor of St Andrews, who had been the main sticklers for the French 
interest, upon the promises that the queen-regent made them, that thcy should enjoy 
the free exercise of their rcligion, were appointed to carry the matrimomial crown into 
France But as they were prc paring for thur journcy, a great revolution of affairs fell out 
in England 

The perhament met on the 5th of November On the 7th the queen sent for the speaker 
A Session of Of the house of commons, and ordered him to open to them the 111 condition the 
Parhamentin nation was in for though there was a treaty begun at Cambray, yet 1t was 
Kungland necessary to put thc kingdom im a posture of dcfencc, mm case it should muiscarry 
But the commons were now so dissatisfied, that they could come to no resolution So on 
the 14th day of November, the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, the duke of Norfolk, the 
earls of Shrewsbury and Pembroke, the bishops of London, Winchester, Lincoln, and 
Carlisle, the viscount Mountacute, the lords Chnton and Howard, came down to the house 
of commons, and sate m that place of the house where the privy-councillors used to sit 
The speaker left his chair, and he with the privy-councillors that were of the house, came 
and sate on low benches beforo them The lord chancellor showed the necessity of granting 
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a subsidy to defend the nation, both from the French and the Scots When he had done, 
the lords withdrew , but though the commons entered, both that and the two following days, 
into the debate, they came to no issue 1n their consultations 
The queen had never enjoyed her health perfectly since the false conception that was 
Tho Queen’ formerly spoken of , upon which followed the neglect from her husband, and the 
Sickness despair of issue, that increased her melancholy, and this receiving a great 
addition from the loss of Calais, and the other misfortunes of this year, she, by a 
long declination of health, and decay of her spirits, was now brought so low, that 1¢ was 
visible she had not many days to live and a dropsy coming on her put a conclu- 
sion to her unhappy reign and unfortunate life, on the 17th of November, in the 
43d year of her age, after she had rcigned five years, four months, and cleven days 
At the samo time cardinal Pole, as 1f one star had governed both their nativities, was 
i also dying, and, lus end bung hastened by the queen's death, he followed her 
ia Pole within sixteen hours, m the 59th year of Ins age He left Ins whole estate to 
Alois: Prioli, a noble Venetian, with whom he had lived six-and-twenty years 
in 80 entire a fricndshup, that as nothing could break it off, so neither was anything able to 
separate them from one another's company Prioli, being invited by pope Julius to come 
and recoive a cardinal’s hat, preferred Pole’s company before 1¢, and as he had supplicd him 
in Ins necessities in Italy, so he Icft his country now to hve with him in England Pole 
made him Ins executor, but Priol was of a more noble temper than to enrich himself by his 
friend's wealth , for as he took care to pay all the legacies he left, so he gave away all that 
remained, rescrving nothing to himsclf but Poles breviary and diary* And indeed the 
cardinal was not a man made to raise a fortune, bemg, by the greatness of Ins birth, and lus 
excellent virtues, carmed far above such mean designs IIc was a learned, 
HieCharacter yodest, humble, and good-natured man, and had indeed such qualities, and 
such a temper, that if he could have brought the othcr bishops to follow his measures, or the 
pope and queen to approve of them, he might have probably done much to have reduccd 
this nation to popery again But God designed better things for 1t, so he gave up the 
queen to the bloody councils of Gardiner, and the rest of the clergy It was the only thing in 
which she was not led by thecardinal but she imputed his opinion in that particular rather to 
the sweetness of lis temper than to lis wisdom and experience and he, seeing he could do 
nothing of what he projccted in England, fell into a langwshing, first of his mind, that brought 
after 1t a decay of his health, of which he diced I have dwelt the more copiously on his cha- 
racter, being willing to deny to none of whom I write the praises that are due to them and 
he being the only man of that whole party of whom J found any reason to say much good, I 
was the more willing to cnlarge about him, to let the world sce how little I am biassed, in the 
account J give, by mtcrest or opimion So that 1f I have written sharply of any others that 
have been mentioned 1n this reign, 1¢ was the force of truth, and my abhorrence of ther barba- 
rous crueltics, that led me to it, more than my being of a contrary persuasion to them It 1s 
certain that Pole’s method, of correcting the manners of the clergy, and being gentle to the 
reformed, would 1n all appearance have been much more fatal to the progress of the reformation, 
that was set forward by nothing more, than by the severitics showed to those that differed from 
them, and the indulgence of the bishops to the vices of their own party Yet Pole had a vast 
superstition to the sce of Rome , and though his bemg at the council of Trent had opened lis 
eyes to many things which he had not observed before, yet he still retained Ins great submission 
to that see, and thought it umpossible to maintain the order and umity of the church, but by 
holding communion with 1t, which carried him, 1n opposition to many apprehensions himself 
had of some theological points, stall to support the interests of the papacy Hus neglect of the 
offer of it, when 1t was made to him, showed this flowed from no aspirings of Ins own, but 
purely from Insjudgment so that what mistakes soever lus education, and heats with king 
Henry, and the disasters of his family, might have involved him 1, 1t cannot be denied that 
he was @ man of as great probity and virtue as most of the age, if not all of that church, mn 
which he lived 
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For the queen herself, her character has appeared so manifcstly im her reign, that I need 
make no further description of hur She was a woman of a strict and mnocent 
life, that allowed herself fow of the diversions with which courts abound Sho 
was bred to learning, and understood the Latin tongue well, but what further 
knowledge she had does not appear tome* Sho was constant at her devotions, and was as 
much addicted to the interests and humours of the clergy as they could have wished her She 
had great resentments of her own 111 usage im her father’s and brother's times, which madc 
her be casily induced to take her revenge, though she coloured it with her zeal against hercsy 
She did not much mind any other affairs but those of the clurch , so that if she could have 
cxtirpated heresy, she seemcd to rcgird all other things very little, and being given up to 
follow the dictates of Rome, with a mice scrupulosity of conscicnce, 16 was no wonder slic went 
on in these designs very vigorously For as the pope was ever calling on all princes that 
were under lus obcdicnce to set up the courts of inquisition, so the fourth general council of 
Lateran, to which with the other gercral councils she paid no Icss reverence than to the 
Scriptures, charged Cathohe princes to extirpate all heretics ont of thur domimons, such as 
were slack must be required to do it by them bishops , and if that prevailed not, they were 
to be excommunicited by them , ad if they continued neghgent, wnd under that ccnsure a 
year, they were to be deprived by the pope, nd their domimons to be given to others, who 
should take more care to extinpate heresy The pope had Iso in February this ycar pub- 
lished a Constitution, to which he had made all the cardinals set their hands, confirming all 
former decrees and canons against herctics , declaring that all prelates, princes, hings, and 
emperors, that had fallen mto hcrcsy, should be understood to be deprived of their domimons, 
without any further sentence , and that any Catholics who would take the forfeiture should 
have a good title to all that they invaded and seized = The bishops, besides the other canons 
binding them to procced against heretics, were, by the words of the oath of obedience which 
they swore to the pope at their consecration, cngaged to “ oppose and persccutc the heretics 
with all their might ,” so that their giving severe counsels, and the queens following them, 
flowed mainly from the principles of their religion , m whuch the sourness of her temper made 
it the more easy to persuade her to a comphance to those courses, to which her inclination 
led her without any such motives To conclude her death was as little lamented as any of 
all our princes ever was, the popish clurgy being almost the only mourners that were among 
her own pcople 
Thus hved and dicd Mary, queen of Englund by inheritance, and of Spain by marriage 
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OF THE SETTLEMENT OF THE RLEFORMATION OF RELIGION IN THI BEGINNING OF QUEEN 
LLIZABETIIS REIGN 


Queen Mary s death ws concealed for some hours What the secret consultations were 

1558 upon it 13 not known, but the issue of them appeared about mine o'clock Then 
Queen Ehza the lord chancellor went to the house of lords, and first imparted to them the 
bothsuceeeds news of the quecn’s death, which, as 1t struck the bishops with no small fear, 
so those councillors, who had been sevcre 1n their advices about her sister, did apprehend she 
might remembcr it agaist them Yet they all agreed to proclaim hcr qucen , and by the 
zeal they expressed for her coming to the crown, intended to balance the errors they had 
formerly been led to, rather m compliance to the late queens resentmcnts, than out of any 
ill-will they bore herself They sent for the house of commons, and the lord chancellor sig- 
nified to them the queen’s death, which he said would have been a much more sorrowful loss 
to them if they had not such a successor, that was the next and indisputed hur to the crown , 
Elizabeth, of whose right and title none could make any question therefore they intended 
to proclaim her queen, and desircd their concurrence This was echoed with many and long 
repeated cries, ‘ God save queen Elizabeth!” “ Long and happily may she reign!” 

The parhament bemg declared to be dissolved by the late queen’s death, the lords pro- 
claimed Elizabeth queen, and went mto London, where 1t was again done by 
the lord mayor, and received everywhere with such excessive Joy that there was 
no sign of sorrow expressed for the death of queen Mary but what the priests 
showed, who, in so public and universal a joy, were forced to bctake themselves to secret 
groans, since they durst not vent them in public Never did any before her come to tho 
throne with so many good wishcs and acclamations, which the horror of the cruelties, and 
the reflection of the disasters of the former reign, drew from the people, who now hopcd to 
see better times 

The queen was then at Hatfield *, where, having received the news of her sisters death, 
and of hcr being proclaimed queen, she came from thenee to London On the 
19th, at Ilighgate, all the bishops met her, whom she received civilly, except 
Bonner, on whom she looked as defiled with so much blood that she could not 
think it fit to bestow any mark of her favour on him Sho was received into the City with 
throngs much greater than even such occasions used to draw togethcr, and followed with the 
loudest shouts of joy that they could raise She lay that mght at the duke of Norfolk’s 
house in the Charter-house, and next day went to the Tower There, at her entry, sho 
knecled down, and offtred up thanks to God for that great change in her condition , that 
whereas she had been formerly a prisoner in that placc, every hour in fcar of her hfe, she 
was now raised to so high a digmity She soon cleared all people's apprehensions as to the 
hardships she had formerly met with, and showed she had absolutely forgot from whom she 
had received them even Bedingfeld himself not excepted, who had been the chief instru- 
ment of her sufferings But she called him always her jailor, which though she did in a 
way of raillery, yet 1t was so sharp that he avoided coming any more to the court 

She presently despatched messengers to all tho princes of Christendom, giving notice of her 
sister's death and her succession She writ in particular to kmg Philp a large acknowledg- 
ment of his kindness to her, to whom she held herself much bound for his mterposing so 


* Queen Elizabeth staid some days at Hatfield. She came to the Charter house on the 21st of November On 
the 28th she went to the Tower, and came to Westminster on the 23rd of December —Srayre’s Correct 
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effectually with her sister for her preservation She also sent to sr Edward Carne, that had 
She sends, been her sister's resident at Rome, to give the pope the news of her succession 
Despatch to Tho haughty pope received 1t in his ordinary style, declaring, ‘ that Eng- 
Rome land was held in fee of the apostolic see, that she could not succeed, being 
illegitimate , nor could he contradict the declarations made in that matter by his predecessors, 
Clement VII and PaurIII” Te said, “1t was great boldness in her to assume the crown 
without his consent, for which in reason she deserved no favour at his hands, yct if she 
would renounce her pretensions, and refer herself wholly to him, he would show a fatherly 
affection to her, and do cverything for her that could consist with the digmty of the apostolic 
sce” When she heard of this, she was not much concerned at 1t, for she had 
oe n° written to Carne as she did to her other ministers, and had renewed his powers 
upon her first coming to the crown, bung unwilling in the beginning of her reign 
to provoke any party against her But hearing how the pope received this address, she 
recalled Carne’s powers, and commanded him to come home ‘The pope, on the other hand, 
required him not to go out of Rome, but to stay and take the care of an hospital over which 
he set lim, which it was thought that Carne procured to lumself because he was unwilling 
to return into England, apprehending the change of rchigion that might follow, for he was 
himeelf zealously addicted to the see of Rome 
As soon as Philip heard the news, he ordered the duke of Feri, whom he had sent over 
King Phhp mm his name to comfort the Jate queen m her sickness, to congratulate the new 
courts her in queen, and in secret to propose marriage to her, and to assure her he should 
Marnage = procure a dispensation from Rome, and at the sume time he scnt thither to 
obtainit But the quccn, though very senablo of her obligation to him, had no mind to the 
marnage It appeared, by what hath been said in the former Book, and by the scquel of 
her whole hfe, that though upon some occasions, when her affairs rcquired it, she treated 
about her marriage, yet she was firmly resolved never to marry —‘ Besides this, she sw her 
people were gencrally averse to any forcigner, and particularly to a Spaniird , and she made 
it the steady maxim of her whole reign, from which she never departed, to rule in ther 
affections as well as over their persons Nor did she look on the pope's dispcnsition as a 
thing of any force to warrant what was otherwise forbidden by God, and the rclation 
between king Phihp and her bemg the reverse of that which was between her father and 
queen Katharine, 1t seeming to be equally unlawful for onc man to marry two sisters as 1t 
was for onc woman to be married to two brothers, she could not conscnt to this marriage 
without approving hing Henry’s with queen Katharine and if that wcrc a good marriage, 
then she must be illegitimate, as buing born of a marriage which only the unlawfulncss of 
that could justify So inclination, intcrcst, and conscience, all concurred to make her rejcct 
king Philip’s motion Yet she did 1¢ in terms so full of esteom and kindness for him, that 
he still sisted m the proposition , in which she was not willing to undcceive him so entirely 
as to put lum out of all hopes whule the treaty of Cambray was in dcpendence, tht so she 
might tie him more closcly to her itcrests 
The French, heamng of queen Marys death, and bung alarmed at Philip's design upon 
Tho Queeu of the new queen, sent to Rome to engage the pope to deny the dispensition, and 
Scots pretends to make him declare the queen of Scotland to be the mght her to the crown of 
to the Crown England, and the pretended quccn to be legitimate = The cardinal of Lorraine 
of England prevailed also with the French king to order Ins daughter-m-law to assume that 
title, and to put the arms of England on all he: furmture 
But now to return to England Queen Ehzabcth continued to employ some of the same 
, councillors that had served queen Mary, namely, Iteath, the lord chancellor , 
het as * the marquis of Winchester, lord treasurer, the earls of Arundcl, Shrewsbury, 
Derby, and Pembroke, the lords Clinton and Howard, sr Thomas Cheyney, 
ar Wilham Petre, sir John Mason, sir Richard Sackvilc , and Dr Wotton, dean of Canter- 
bury and York Most of thesc had complicd with all the changes that had been made in 
religion backward and forward since the latter end of kmg Honry’s reign, and were so 
dexterous at 1t, that they were still employcd m every new revolution To them, who were 
all papists, the queen added the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, sr Thomas 
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Parry, sr Edward Rogers, sir Ambrose Cave, su Francis Knolles, and sir Wilham Cecil, 
whom she made secretary of state, and soon after she sent for sir Nicolas Bacon, who were 
all of the reformed religion She renewed all the commissions to those formerly entrusted, 
and ordered that such as were imprisoned on the account of religion should be set at hberty 
After this, a man that used to talk pleasantly said to her, that he came to supplicate in 
behalf of some prisoners not yct set at hberty She asked who they were he said they were 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, that were still shut up, for the people longed much to see 
them abroad She answered him as pleasantly, sho would first talk with themselves, and 
see whether they desired to be set at such hberty as hc requestcd for them 

Now the two great things under consultation were religion and peace For the former, 
A Consultne 80Me were appointed to consider how it was to be reformed Beal, a clerk of 
tion about the the council, gave advicc to Ceul that the parhaments under queen Mary should 
Change of be declared void, the first bung under a force (as was before related), and the 
Religion title of Supreme IIead being left out of the summons to the next parhament 
before 1t was taken away by law from whence he inferred that both these were not lawfully 
held or duly summoned, and tlis bung made out, tho laws of king Edward were still m 
force But this was laid aside as too ngh and violent a way of proceeding, since the annul- 
ling of parliaments upon little errors in writs, or some particular disordcrs, was a precedent 
of such consequence, that to have proceeded in such a manner would have unhingcd all the 
government and security of the nation More moderatc courses were thought on The queen 
had been bred up from her infancy with a hatred of the papacy and a love to the Reforma- 
tion , but yet, os her first impressions in her father’s reign were in favour of such old mtes as 
he had stall retained so in her own nature she loved state and some magnificence in religion 
as well as im everything else She thought that im her brothcr’s reign they had stripped 16 
too much of external ornaments, and had made their doctrine too narrow i some points, 
therefore she intended to have some things explained m more general terms, that so all parties 
might be comprehended by them Shc inched to keep up images in churches , and to have 
the manner of Christ's presence in the sacrament left in some general words, that those who 
believed the corporal presence might not be driven away from the church by too nice an 
explanation of 1t Nor did she hike the title of Supreme Ilead , she thought 1t umported too 
great a power, and came too near that authonty which Christ only had over the church 
These were her own private thoughts She considered nothing could make her power great 
in the world abroad so much as the uniting all her people together at home _ her father’s 
and her brother's reign had been much distracted by the rcbcllions within England, and she 
had bcforc her cyes the mstance of the coldness that the people had expressed to her sister on 
all occasions for the maintaiming or recovering of the domimons beyond sea Therefore she 
was very desirous to fin! such a temper in which all mght agree She observed that, in the 
changes formuly made, particularly m renouncing the papacy, and making some alterations 
in worship, the whole clergy had concurred , and so she resolved to follow and imitate these 
by easy stops 

There was a long consultation had about the method of the changes she should make, 
A Methoa of the substance of which shill be found in the Collection, in a paper where, in 
doing it po- the way of question and answer, the whole design of it 1s lad down This 
posed draught of it was given to sir William Cecil, and docs exactly agree with the 
woe account that Camden gives of 1t That learned and judicious man has wntten 

the history of this quecns reign, with that fidelity and care, in so good a style, 

and with so much yudgment, that 1t 18 without question the best part of our English history 
but he himself often says, that he had left many things to those who should undertake the 
Instory of the church , therefore in the account of the begmnings of this reign, as I shall in 
all things follow hom with the credit that 1s duc to so extraordinary a wniter, so having met 
with some things which he did not know, or thought not necessary in so succinct a history 
to enlarge on, I shall not be afraid to write after him, though the esteem he 1s justly m may 
make 1t seem superfluous to go over these matters any more 

‘It seemed necessary for the quecn to do nothing before a pafliament were called, for 
TheHeadsofit, only from that assembly could the affections of the people be certamly gathered 
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The next thing she had to do was to balance the dangers that threatened her both from 
abroad and at home The pope would certainly excommunicate and deposc her, and 
stir up all Christian princes against her the king of France would lay hold of any oppor- 
tumty to embroil the nation, and by the assistance of Scotland and of tho Insh, mght 
perhaps raise troubles in her domimons Those that were im powcr in queen Mary's 
time, and remained firnrto the old superstition, would be discontented at the reformation 
of religion, the bishops and clergy would generally oppose it, and since there was a 
necessity of demanding subsidies, they would take occasion, by the discontent the people 
would be 1n on that account, to inflame them and those who would be dissatisfied at the 
retaming of some of the old ceremonies, would, on the other hand, disparage the changes 
that should be mado, and call the religion a cloaked papistry, and so alienate many of the 
most zealous from it To remedy all these thmgs, 1t was proposed to make peace with 
France, and to cherish those in that kingdom that desired the Reformation the courses and 
practices of Rome were not much to be fearcd In Scotland those must be encouraged who 
desired the hke change in rchigion, and a little money among the heads of the familes in 
Ireland would go a great way And for those that had borne rule m queen Mary’s time, 
ways werc to be taken to lessen their credit throughout England they were not to be too 
soon trusted or employed, upon pretence of turnng, but those who were known to be well 
affected to religion and the quecn’s person, were to be sought after and encouraged The 
bishops were generally hated by the nation it would be casy to draw them witli the statute 
of pramunre, and upon their falling into it, they must be hept under it, till they had 
renounced the pope, and consented to the altcrations that should be madu The commissions 
of the peace, and for the militia, were to be carcfully reviewed, and such men were to be 
put in them as would be firm to the qucen’s interests When the changcs should be made, 
some severe punishments would make the rest more readily submit Great rarc was to be 
had of the universities and other public schools, as Eton and Winclhcster, that the next 
generation might be betimes seasoncd with the love and knowledge of religion Some 
learned men, as Bill Parker, May, Cox, Whitehead, Grindall, Pilkington, and sir Thomas 
Smith, were to be ordered to meet and consider of the Book of Service In the meanwhile 
the people were to be restrained from innovating without authority , and the quecn, to give 
some hope of a reformation, might appoint the communion to be given im both kmds The 
persons that were thought fit to be trusted with the secret of these consultations, were the 
marquis of Northampton, the earls of Bedford and Pembroke, and the lord John Gray The 
place that was thought most convement for the divines to meet m, was sir Thomas Smith’s 
house in Channon-row, where an allowance was to be given for their entertainment ” 

As soon as the news of the queen's coming to the crown was known beyond sea, all those 
The forward- Who had fled thither for shelter did rcturn into England and those who had 
nese of many lived in corners during the latc persecution, now appcared with no small 
tothe Re- agsurance and these, having notice of the qucen’s intentions, could not contain 
formation —-_ themselves, but in many places begun to make changes, to set up king Edward s 
service, to pull down images, and to affront the pricsts Upon this the quecn, to make 
some discovery of her own inclinations, gave order that the gospels and cpistles, and the 
Lord’s prayer, the Apostles’ creed, and the ten commandmcnts, should be read in English, 
and that tle litany should be also used in English and she forbade the pnests to clevate 
the host at mass [Having done this, on the 27th of December she set out a proclamation 
against all innovations, requiring her subjects to use no other forms of worship than those 
she had in her chapel, till 1t should be otherwise appointed by the parliament, which she 
had summoned to meet on the 23rd of January The writs were issued out by Bacon, mto 
whose hanils she had delivered the great seal On the 13th of December, she performed 
her sister’s funeral rites with great magnificence at Westininster The inshop of Winchester 
being appointed to preach the sermon, did so mightily extol her and her government, and 
so severely taxed the disorders which he thought the innovators were guilty of, not without 
reflections on the queen, that he was thereupon confined to his house until the 19th of 
January, when the counci) set lnm at liberty 

One of the clef things under consultation was, to provide men fit to be put into the sces 
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that were now vacant, or that might fall to be so afterwards, if the bishops should continue 
intractable Those now vacant were the sees of Canterbury, Hereford, Bristol, and Bangor 
and in the beginning of the next year the bishops of Norwich and Gloucester died , so that, 
as Camden hath it, there were but fourteen bishops living when the parhament met It 

Parker do W28 of great importance to find men able to serve in thesc employments, chiefly 
signed to be +m the sec of Cantcrbury For this, Dr Parker was soon thought on Whether 
Archbishop of others had the offer of 1t before him or not I cannot tell but he was wnt to by 
Canterbury Jy Nicholas Bacon on the 9th of December to come up to London, and after- 
wards, on the 30th of December, by sir Wilham Cecil, and again by sir Nicholas Bacon on 
the 4th of January Ie understood that1t was for some Ingh prefcrment , and being a man 
of an humble temper, distrustful of himself, that loved privacy, and was much disabled by 
sickness, he declincd coming up all he could he begged he might not be thought of for any 
public employment, but that some prcbend might be assigned him, where he mglit be 
free both from care and government, since the infirmitics which he had contracted by his 
flying about m the mghts in quecn Mary’s timc, had disabled him from a more public 
station That to which he pretended, shows how modcrate lus desires were, for he pro- 
fessed an cmployment of twenty nobles a year would be more acceptable to Inm than one 
of two hundred pound Hc had been chaplain to quecn Anne Boleyn, and had reccived ao 
special charge from her a little before she died, to look well to the istruction of her 
daughter in the principles of the Christian religion, and now the queen had a grateful re- 
membrance of those serviccs This, yoincd with the ngh esteem that sir Nicholas Bacon had 
of him, soon made her resolve to raisc him to that great digmty And since such high 
proferments are gencrally if not greedily sought after, yet very willingly undertaken by 
most men, it will be no unfit thmg to lay open a modern precedent, which indeed savours 
more of the ancient than the latter times , for then instcad of that ambitus, winch has given 
such offence tu the world in the latter ages, 1 was ordinary for men to fly from the offer of 
great preferments Some ran away when they understood they were to be ordaimed, or had 
been clected to great sces, and ficd to a wilderncss Tlus showed they had a great sense of 
the care of souls, and wire more apprehensive of that weighty charge, than desirous to raise 
or enrich themselves or ther familics It hath becn showcd before, that Cranmer was very 
unwillingly engaged in the see of Canterbury , and now he, that succeeded him im that see 
with the same dcsigns, was drawn into 1¢ with such unwillingness, that 1t was almost a 
whole year before he could be prevailed upon to accept of it the account of this will appear 
in the scrics of letters both written to lim, and by Inn, on that head, which were commu- 
nicatcd to me by the present most worthy and most reverend primate of this church I 
cannot mention him in this place without taking notice, that as in his other great virtues 
and learning he has gone in thc steps of those most cmincnt archbishops that went before 
him, so the whole nation 1s witnuss how far he ws from aspiring to lugh preftrment, how 
he withdicew from all those opportumitics that might be steps to1t, how much he was 
surprised with his unlooked-for advancement, how unwillingly he was raised, and how 
humble and affable he continues m that Ingh station he 1s now in, but this 1s a subject 
that I must leave for them to enlarge on that shall write the history of this present age 

In the beginning of the next year, the quecn having found that IIcath, archbishop of 
York, then lord chancellor, would not go along with her, as he had done in the 
reigns of her father and brother , and having therefore taken the seals from him, 
and pat them into sir Nicholas Bacon’s hand, did now by patent create him lord 
keeper Formerly those that were keepers of the seal had no digmty nor authority annexed 
to their office, they did not hear causes, nor preside im the house of lords, but were only to 
put the seals to such wnts or patents as went in course, and so 1t was only put in the 
hands of a keeper but for some short interval But now Bacon was the first lord keeper 
that had all the digmty and authority of the lord chancellor conferred on him, and his not 
being raised to that high title, perhaps flowed from his own modesty , for as he was one of 
the most learned, most pious, and wisest men of the nation, so he retaimed in all his great- 
ness a modesty equal to what the ancient Greeks and Romans had carmed with them to 
their highest advancement Ie was father to the great sir Francis Bacon, viscount St 
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Albans, and lord chancellor of England, that will be always esteomed one of the greatest 
glories of the English nation 

The queen was now to be crowned, and having gone on the 12th of January to the 
Tower, she returned from thence in state on the 13th As she went into her 
chariot, she hfted up her “eyes to heaven, and blessed God that had preserved 
her to see that joyful day, and that had saved her as he did lus prophet Daniul 
out of the mouth of the lions She acknowledged her deliverance was only from him to 
whom she offered up the praise of 1t” She passed through London im great triumph and 
having observed that her sister, by the sullenness of her behaviour to the people, had much 
lost their affections, therefore she always used, as she passed through the crowds, but more 
especially this day, to look out of her coach cheerfully on them, and to return the respects 
they paid her with great swectness in her looks, commonly saying, “ God bless you, my 
people ,” which affected them much But nothing pleased the city more than her behaviour 
as she went under one of the triumphal arches, there was a rich Bible let down to her as 
from heaven by a child, representing Truth, she with great reverence kissed both her hands, 
and receiving 1t, kissed 1t, and laid 1t next her heart, and professed she was better pleased 
with that present, than with all the other magnificent ones that had been that day made her 
by the city this drew tears of joy from the spectators’ cyes And indecd this queen had 
a strange art of msimuating herself by such ways into the affections of her peopl. Some 
said she was too theatrical in 1t, but 1t wrought her cnd, since by these little things in her 
deportment she gained more on their affcctions than other princes have been able to do by 
more real and significant arts of grace and favour The day following she was crowned at 
Westmmster by Oglethorp, bishop of Carlisle, all the other bishops refusing to assist at that 
solemnity Ie and the rest of that order perceived that she would change the religion 
then established, and looked on the alterations she had already mad as pledges of more to 
follow, and observed, by the favour that Ccal and Bacon had with her, that she would 
return to what had been set up by her brother They had already turned so oft, that they 
were ashamed to be turning at every time IJeath, Tonstall, and Tinrleby, had complied 
in king Edward’s time, as well as in king Henry’s, and though Thirleby had continued in 
eredit and favour with them till the last, yet he had been one of those who had gonc to 
Rome, where he made such public professions of lis respect to the apostolic see , and he had 
also assisted at the degradation and condemnation of Cranmer, so that he thought 1t mnde- 
cent for him to return to that way any more thcrefore he with all the icst resolved to 
adhere to what they had set up m queen Marys time There were two of king Edward's 
bishops yet alive, who were come into England, yet the queen chose rather to be con- 
secrated by a bishop actually im office, and according to the old mtes, which none but 
Oglethorp could bo persuaded todo After that, sho gave a general pardon, according to 
the common form 

On the 23d of January, being the day to which the parhament was summoned, 1t was 
prorogued till the 25th, and then 1t was opened with a long specch of the lord 
Bacon’s, in which he laid before them “the distracted estate of the nation both mm 
matters of religion and the other muscrics that the wars and lit: calamities had 
brought upon them, all which he recommended to their care For religion, the queen 
desired the y would considcr of 1¢ without heat or partial affuction, or using any reproachful 
term of papist or heretic, and that they would avoid the extremcs of idolatry and supersti- 
tion on the one hand, and contempt and irreligion on the other, and that they would 
examine matters without soplistical mcetics or too subtle speculations, and endeavour to 
settle things so as might bring the people to an umformity and cordial agreement in thom ” 
As for the state of the nation, he showed the queen’s great unwillingness to lay new impo- 
sitions on them, upon which he ran out largely in her commendation, giving them all 
assurance “ that there was notling she would endeavour more effectually than the advancing 
of their prospenty and the preserving their affections” He laid open the loss of Calais, 
with great reflections on those who had been formerly in the government, yet spoke 
of 1t as a thing which thcy could not at that time hope to recover, and laid before them 
** the charge the government must be at, and the necessities the queen was in,” adding, 
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in her name, “that she would desire no supply but what they did freely and cheerfully 
offer ” 

One of the first things that the commons considered was, whether the want of the title of 
Supreme Head, which the queen had not yet assumed, was a nullity in the summons for this 
and other parhaments im which 1t had been omitted but after this had been considered some 
days, 1t was judged to be no nullity, for the annulling of a parhament, except 1t had under 
a force, or for some other crror in the constitution, was a thing of dangerous consequence 

But leaving the consultations at Westminster, I shall now give an account of the treaty of 
peace at Cambray That at which things stuck most was the rendering of Calais 
again to the English, which the French did positively refuse todo For a great 
while Phihp demanded 1t with so much earnestness, that he declared he would 
make peace on no other terms, since as he was bound mm point of honour to see the English, 
who engaged in the war only on his account, restored to the condition that they were in at 
the beginning of it, so lis intcrest made him desire that they mght be masters of that place, 
by which, 1t boing so near them, they could have the conveniency of sending over forces to 
give a diversion to the French at any time thercafter as ther alliances with him should 
requre But when Philip saw there was no hope of a marriage with the quecn, and per- 
ceived that she was making alterations in religion, he grew less careful of her interests, and 
secretly agreed a peace with the French But that he might have some colour to excuse 
Inmsclf for abandoning her, he told her ambassador that the French had offered him full 
satisfaction in all lis own concerns, so that the peace was hindered only by the consideration 
of Calais, and thercfore, unless the Enghsh would enter into a league with him for kceping 
up the war six ycars longer, he must submit to the necessity of his affairs The queen 
perceiving that she was to expect no more assistance from the Spamard, who was so much 
engaged to the old superstition that he would enter into no strict league with any whom he 
accounted an heretic, was willing to listen to the messages that were sent her from France 
by the constable and othcrs inducing her to agree to a puace She, on the other hand, com- 
plained that the queen of Scotland, and her husband in her mght, had assumed the title and 
arms of England It was answered, that was done as the younger brothers in Germany 
carried the title of the great families from whence they were descended , and, for titles, the 
quecn of England had little reason to quarrel about that, since she carried the title and gave 
the arms of Franco 

The queen and her council saw 1t was impossible for her to carry on the war with France 
A Peaco with @lone The laying hcavy impositions on her subjccts in the beginning of her 
Franco agreed reign might render her very ungrateful to the nation, who loved not to be 
ue charged with many subsidicts and when the war should produce nothmg but 
some wastes on the French coasts, which was all that could be expected, since 1t was unrea- 
sonable to look for the recovery of Calais, 1t might turn all thc yoy they were now in at her 
coming to the crown into as general a discontent It was the ruin of the duke of Somerset 
that he had engaged in a war in the beginning of king Edward’s rugn, when he was making 
changes 1n religion at home therefore 1t was neccssary to yield to the necessity of the time, 
especially since the loss of Calais was no reproach on the quecn, but on her sister So 1t was 
resolved on to make a general peace, that being at quict with their nughbours they mght 
with the less danger apply themselves to the correcting what was amiss in England both in 
religion and the civil government At length a peace was made on these turms that there 
should be free commerce between the kingdoms of England, France, and Scotland, the 
French should keep Calais for eight ycars, and at the end of that time should deliver 1t to 
the Enghsh, and if 1t were not then delivered they should pay to the English 500,000 
crowns, for which they should give good security by merchants that lived in other parte, 
and give hostages till the secumty were givon but if during these years the queen made 
war on France or Scotland, she was to lose her nght to that town, or if the French or Scots 
made war on her, Calais should be presently restored, to which she was still to reserve her 
right Aymouth in Scotland was to be razed, and a commission was to be sent down to 
some of both kingdoms to agree all lesser difforences (Qn these terms a peace was made, 
and proclaimed between those crowns, to which many of the English, that did not appre- 
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hend what the charge of a war for the regaiming of Calais would have amounted to, were 
very averse, thinking it highly dishonourable that they, whose ancestors had made such 
conquests in France, should be now beaten out of the only remainder that they had on the 
Continent, and thus make a peace by which 1¢ was in effect parted with for ever, for all 
these conditions about restoring 1t were understood to be only for palliating so inglonous a 
busmess But the reforfhed cast the blame of this on the papists, and some moved that all 
the late queen’s council should be questioned for their misgovernment 1n that particular , for 
it was thought nothmg would make them so odious to the nation as the charging that on 
them They on the other hand did cast the blame of 1t on the lord Wentworth, that had 
been governor of Calais, and was now professedly onc of the reformed, and had been very 
gentle to those of that persuasion during lus government But he put himself on a tnal by 
his peers, which he underwent on the 224 of April, and there did so clear himsclf that he 
was by the judgment of the pocrs acquitted 

The queen’s government being thus quicted abroad, she was thereby at more leisure to do 
The Proceed- things at home The first bill that was put mto the house of lords to try their 
ings of the § —_ affections and disposition to a change in the matters of religion was, that for the 
Parhament restitution of the tenths and first-fruits to the crown It was agreed to by the 
lords on the 4th of February, having been put in the 30th of January, and was the first bill 
that was read The archbishop of York, the bishops of London, Worcester, Landaff, Litch- 
field, Excter, Chester, and Carlisle, protested against 1t these were all of that ordcr that 
were at the session, except the Lishops of Winchestcr, Lincoln, Ely, and the abbot of West- 
minster, who 1t seems were occasionally absent On the 6th of Fcbruary 1t was sent down 
to the commons, to which they readily agreed, and so it had the royal assent By 1¢ not 
only the tenths and first-fruwits were again rcstored to the crown, but also all impropniated 
benefices which had been surrendered up by queen Mary 

But the commons reflecting on the muiserics in which they hid been lately involved by 
They addross Queen Mary’s marriage, had much debate about an addrcss to the queen to induce 
to the Queen her to marry On the 4th of February it was argued in tle house of commons, 
for her mar- and on the 6th the speaker, with the pnvy-counullors of the house, and thirty 
rying members more, were sent with their desires to the queen ‘* They expressed the 
affections of the nation to her, and said, that if they could hope she might be smmortal they 
would rest satisfied , but that being a vain imagination, they earnestly besought her to choose 
such a husband as might make the nation and herself happy, and by the blessing of God bring 
such issue as might reign aftcr her death, which they prayed God might be very late” She 
said, ‘‘ she looked on that as an expression both of their affection and respect, 
since they had ncither limited time nor place She declared that she had hitherto 
lived in a single state with great satisfaction, and had neither cntertained some 
honourable propositions which the lord treasurer knew had been made to her 1n her brother’s 
time, nor had becn moved by the fears of death that she was in while she was under her 
sisters displeasure (of which she would say little, for though she knew, or might justly 
suspect, by whose mcans 1t was, yet she would not uttcr it, nor would she charge 1t on the 
dead, or cast the burthen of 1¢ wholly upon her sister) But she assured them, if ever she 
marnied, she would make such a choice as should be to the satisfaction and good of her people 
She did not know what credit she might yet have with them , but she knew wcll she deserved 
to have it, for she was resolved never to deccive them Her people were to her instead of 
children, and she reckoned herself married to them by her coronation They would not 
want a successor when she died, and for hcr part she should be well contcnted that the 
marble should tcll postcrity-—‘ HERF LIES A QUEEN THAT RFIGNED SO LONG, AND LIVED AND 
DIED A viraIN’ She took thew address in good part, and desired them to carry back her 
hearty thanks for the care the commons had of her ” 

The journals of the house of lords are imperfect, so that we find nothing in them of this 
matter yet 1t appears that they hkewise had 1t before them, for tho journals of the house 
of commons have 1t marked, that on the 15th of February there was a message sent from the 
lords desirmg that a committce of thirty commoncrs might meet with twelve lords to con- 
sider what should be the authority of the person whom the queen should marry The 
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committee was appointed to treat concerning it, but it scems the queen desired them to 
turn to other things that were more pressing, for I find nothing after this entered mn the 
Journals of this parliament concerning 1t 

On the 9th of February the lords passed a bill for the recogmsing of tho queen’s title to 
They recog» the crown It had been considered whether, as queen Mary had procured a 
mse her Title former repcal of her mother’s divorce, and of the acts that passed upon 1t declaring 
tothe Crown her illegitimate, the hke should be done now The lord keeper said the crown 
purged all defects, and 1t was needless to look back to a thing which would at Icast cast a 
reproach on her father the mquiring into such things too anxiously would rather prejudice 
than advance her title So he advised that there should be an act passed in general words, 
asserting the lawfulness of her descent, and her nght to the crown, rather than any special 
repeal Queen Mary and her council were carcless of king Henry’s honour , but 1 became 
her rather to conceal than expose his weakness This being thought both wise and pious 
counsel, the act was conceived in general words “ that they did assuredly believe and 
declare that by the laws of God and of the realm she was their lawful queen, and that she 
was rightly, lineally, and lawfully descended from the royal blood, and that the crown did 
without all doubt or ambigwty belong to her and the heirs to be lawfully begotten of her 
body after her, and that they, as representing the three estates of the rcalm, did declare 
and assert her title, which they would defend with their lives and fortunes” This was 
thought to be very wise counsel, for if they had gone to repeal the sentence of divorce 
which passed upon her mother’s acknowledging a precontract, they must have set forth the 
force that was on he: when she made that confission and that as 1t was a preat dishonour 
to her father, so 1t would have raised discourses hkewise to her mother’s preyudice, which 
must have rather weakened than strengthened hex titl, And, as has been formerly observed, 
this seems to be the true reason why in all her reign there was no apology printed for her 
mother There was another act passcd for the restoring of her in blood to her mother, by 
which she was quahificd as a private subject to succeed cither to her grandfather's estate or 
to any other’s by that blood 

But for the matters of religion the commons began, and on the 15th of February brought 
The Acta that 2 ® bill for the English service and conccrning the ministers of the church On 
were pasid the 21st a bill was read for annexing the suprcmacy to thc crown again , and on 
concerning = the 17th of March anothcr bill was brought in confirming the laws made about 
See religion in king Edward’s time And on the 21st another was brought m, that 
the queen should have the nommmation of the bishops, as 1t hid been in king Edward’s time 
The bill for the supremacy was passed by thc lords on the 18th of March, the archbishop of 
York, the earl of Shrewsbury, the viscount Montacute, and the bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Worcester, Landaff, Coventry, Litchfield, Exeter, Choster, and Carlisle, and the 
abbot of Westminster, dissenting But aftcrwards the commons annexed many other bills 
to it, as that about the queen’s making bishops, not according to the act made m king 
Edward’s time, but by the old way of elections, as it was cnacted in the 25th year of her 
fathers reign, with several provisoes, which passed in the house of lords with the same 
dissent By it “all the acts passed in the reign of king Henry for the abohshing of the 
pope's power are again revived , and the acts in qucen Mary’s time to the contrary are 
repealed There was also a repeal of the act made by her for proceeding against heretics 
They revived the act made im the first parhament of king Edward against those that spoke 
irreverently of the sacrament and against private masses, and for communion in both kinds, 
and declared the authority of visiting, correcting, and reforming all things in the church, to 
be for ever annexed to the crown, which the queen and her successors might by her letters- 
patents depute to any persons to exercise in her name All bishops and other ecclesiastical 
persons, and all in any civil employment, were required to swear that they acknowledged 
the queen to be the supreme governor in all causes as well ecclesiastical as temporal within 
her dominons , that they renounced all foreign power and jurisdiction , and should bear the 
queen faith and true allegiance Whosoever should refuse to swear 1t was to forfeit any 
office he had either m church or state, and to be from thenceforth disabled to hold any 
employment during life And if withm a month after the end of that session of parliament 
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any should either by discourse or in writing set forth the authority of any foreign power, or 
do anything for the advancement of 1t, they were to forfeit all their goods and chattels and 
if they had not goods to the value of twenty pounds, they were to be imprisoned a whole 
year, and for the second offence they were to incur the pains of a pramunire, and the third 
offence in that kind was made treason To this a proviso was addcd, that such persons as 
should be commissioned by the queen to reform and order ecclesiastical matters should judge 
nothing to be heresy but what had been alrcady so yudged by the authority of the canomcal 
Scriptures, or by the first four gencral councils, or by any other general council in which 
such doctrines were declared to be heresies by the express and plam words of Scripture All 
other pomts not so decided were to be judged by the parhament with the assent of the clergy 
in their convocation ” 

This act was in many things short of the authority that king Henry had claimed, and the 
severity of the laws he had made The title of Supreine Head was Icft out of the oath this 
was done to mitigate the opposition of the popish party, but besides, the queen herself had 
a scruple about 1t, which was put in her head by one Lever, a famous preacher among those 
of the Reformation, of which Sands, afterwards bishop of Worcester, complained to Parker 
in a letter that 1s in the Collection There was no other punishment inflicted on 
those that denied the queen’s supremacy but the loss of thur goods, and such as 
refused to take the oath did only lose their employments whereas to refuse the 
oath in king Henry's time brought thcm into a premumre, and to deny the supremacy was 
The Bishops treason But against this bill the bishops made speeches in the house of lords 
oppose the I have seen a speech of this kind was said to have been made by archbishop 
Queen’s Su. Heath, but 1t must be forgery put out in his name, for he 1s made to speak 
oe of the supremacy as a new and unheard-of thing, which hc, who had sworn 1t so 
oft in king Henry’s and king Edward's times, could not have the face to say The rest of 
the bishops opposed 1t the rather because they had lately declared so high for the pope that 
it had been very indecent for them to have revolted so soon Thc bishop of Durham * came 
not to this parhament There were some hopcs of gaimng him to concur m the Rcforma- 
tion, for m the warrant the queen afterwards gave to some for consecrating the new bishops 
he 18 first named , and I have seen a letter of secrctary Ceul’s to Parker that gives him some 
hope that Tonstall would join with them He had been offended with the cruclties of the 
late reign, and though the resentments he had of his ill usage in the end of king Edward’s 
time had made him at first concur more heartily to the restormg of popery, yet he soon fell 
off, and declared his dislike of those violent courses , and neither did he nor Heath bring any 
in trouble within their diocescs upon the account of religion, though it 1s hardly credible that 
there was no occasion for their bemg severe if they had been otherwise mchned to1t The 
bishop of Ely was also absent at the passing of tlus act +, for though he would not consent 
to it, yet he had done all that was prescribed by 1t so often before, that 1t seems he thought 
1t more decent to be absent than cither to conscnt to 1t or to oppose 1t 

The powcr that was addcd for the qucen’s commuissionating some to execute her supre- 

The Beyn- Macy, gave the nse to that court which was commonly called the high commission 
ning of the court, and was to be in the room of a single person, to whom, with the title of 
High Com- Jord vicegerent, king Henry did delegate lus authority It secms the clergy- 
nee men with whom the quccn consulted at tlus time thought ths too much to be 
put into one man’s hand, and therefore resolved to have 1t shared to more persons, of whom 
a great many would certainly be churchmen so that they should not be altogether kept 
under by the hard hands of the laity, who having groaned long under the tyranny of an 
ecclesiastical yoke, seemed now disposed to revenge themselves by bringing the clergy as 
much under them, for so extremes do commonly rise from one another 

The popish clergy were now everywhere beginning to declaim against mnovation and 
heresy Harpsfield had in a sermon at Canterbury in February stirred the people much 
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to sedition and the members belonging to that cathedral had openly said, that religion 
should not nor could not be altered The council also heard that the prebendaries there had 
bought up many arms, so a letter was written to sir Thomas Smith to examine that matter 
Harpsfield was not put in prison, but received only a rebuke There came also complaints 
from many other places of many seditious sermons so the queen, following the precedent 
her sister had set her, did, im the beginning of March, forbid all preaching, except by such 
as had a licence under the great seal But lest the clergy might now in the convocation set 
out orders in opposition to what the queen was about to do, she sent and required them, 
under the pains of a premuntre, to make no canons Yet Harpsfield, that was prolocutor, 
with the rest of the lower house, made an address to the upper house, to be by them pre- 
sented to the queen for the discharge of their consciences They reduced the particulars 
into five articles 1 That Christ was corporally present in the sacrament 2 That there 
was no other substance there but his body and blood 3 That in the mass there was a 
propitiatory sacrifice for the dead and the living 4 That St Peter and his lawful suc- 
cessors had the power of foeding and governing the church 5 That the power of treating 
about doctrine, the sacraments, and the order of divme worship, belonged only to the pastors 
of the church These they had sent to the two universities, from whence they were returned, 
with the hands of the greatest part in them to the first four, but 1t seems they thought 1t 
not fit to sign the last for now the quecn had resolved to have a public conference about 
religion in the abbey-church of Westminster 

The archbishop of York was continued still to be of the council, so the conference being 
proposed to him, he, after he had communicated 1t to Ins brothren, accepted of 1t, though 
with some unwillingness It was appointed that there should be nine of a side, who should 
confer about these three pomts 1 ‘* Whether 1t was not against the word of God, and 
the custom of the anuent church, to use a tongue unknown to the people in the common 
prayers and the administration of the sacraments? 2 Whether every church had not 
authority to appoint, change, and take away ceremonies and ccclesiastical rites, so the same 
were done to edification 3 Whether it could be proved by the word of God, that in the 
mass there was a propitiatory sacrifice for the dead and the living?” All was ordered to 
be done in writing The bishops, as being actually in office, were to read their papers first 
upon the first point, and the reformed were to read theirs next, and then they were to 
exchange their papers, without any discourse concerning them, for the avoiding of jangling 
The next day they were to read their papers upon the second, and after that upon the third 
head and then they were to answer one another's papers The nine on both sides were, 
the bishops of Winchester, Litchfield, Chester, Carlisle, and Lincoln, and doctors Cole, 
Harpsfield, Langdale, and Chedsey, on the popish side and Scory, late bishop of Chi- 
chester, Cox, Whitchcad, Grindal, Horn, Sands, Gucst, Almcr, and Jewel, for the pro- 
testants The last of March was appointed to be the first day of confcrence, where the 
privy council was to be present, and the lord keeper was to see that they should not depart 
from the rules to which they had agreed 

The noise of this drew vast numbers of people to so unusual a sight 1t being expected 
that there should be much fairer dealings now than had bcen in the disputes in queen 
Mary’s time The whole house of commons came to hear it, as no doubt the lords did also, 
though it 1s not marked in their journal At their meeting, the bishop of Winch ster said 
their paper was not quite ready, and pretended they had mistaken the order but Dr Cole 
should deliver what they had prepared, though 1t was not yet in that order that they could 
copy it out The secret of this was, the bishops had m their private consultations agreed 
to read their paper, but not to give those they called heretics a copy of 1t they could not 
decently refuse to give a public account of their doctrine, but they were resolved not to 
enter into disputes with any about 1t this seemed to be the giving up of the faith, if they 
should suffer 1t again to be brought into question besides, they looked on it as the highest 
act of supremacy for the queen to appoint such conferences for she and her council would 
pretend to judge in these points when they had done disputing For these reasons they 
would not engage to make any exchange of papers The lord keeper took notice that this 
was contrary to the order laid down at the council board, to which the archbishop of York 
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had in their names consented But they pretending they had mistaken the order, Cole was 
appomted to deliver ther minds, which he did im a long discourse, the greatest part of 
Collection, Which he read out of a book, that will be found im the Collection For though 
Number 4 they refused to deliver a copy of 1t, yet Parker some way procured 1t, among 
Arguments Whose papers IT found 1t The substance of 1t was, “that although it meht 
for the Latin seem that the Scriptures had appointcd the worship of God to be in a known 
Rervice tongue, yet that might be changed by the authority of the church, which had 
changed the sabbath, appointed in the Scmpture, without any authority from thence Chnist 
washed his disciples’ feet, and bid them do the hke, yet this was not kept up Chnist 
instituted the sacrament of his body and blood after supper, and yet the church appointed 
it to be received fasting so had the church also given 1t only im one kind, though Chnist 
himself gave 1t in both and whcreas the apostlcs, by authority from the Holy Ghost, com- 
manded all beliovers to abstain from blood, yet that was not thought to oblige any now 
and though there was a community of goods in the apostles times, 1t was no obligation to 
Chnistians to set up that now so that this matter was in the power of the church And 
since the church of Rome had appointed the Latin service to be everywhicre used, 1t was 
schismatical to separate from 1t for according to Ireneus, all churchcs ought to agree with 
her, by reason of her great pre-emmence Upon which they run out largely to show the 
muschiefs of schism, both in France, Spam, Germany, and in other countmes And for the 
Britons and Saxons of England, their first apostles, that converted them to Christianity, 
were men of other nations, and did never use any service but that of their native language 
All the vulgar tongucs did change much, but the Latin was evcr the same and 1t was not 
fit for the church to be changing her service The queen of Ethiopia’s eunuch read Isaiah’s 
book, though he understood 1t not, upon which God sent Philip to him to expound itso 
the people arc to come to thuir tcachers to have those things explained to them which they 
cannot understand of themselves There were many nites in the Jewish religion, the sigm- 
fication whereof the people understood as little then as the vulgar do the Latin now, and 
yct they were commandcd to use them The pcople were to use their private prayers in 
what tongue they pleased, though the public prayers were put up in Latin, and such 
prayers may be for their profit, though they understand them not, as absent persons arg the 
better for the prayers which they do not hcar, much Jess understand They said 1t waS not 
to be thought that the Tloly Ghost had so long forsaken his church, and that a few lately 
risen up were to teach all the world They concluded, that they could brmg many more 
authorities , but they, bemg to defend a negative, thought 1t necdless, and would refer these 
to the answers they were to make ” 
When this was done, the lord kecper turned to those of the other side, and desired them 
Arguments to read their paper Horn was appointed by them to doit He began with a 
against it short prayer to God to enlighten their minds, and with a protestation that they 
were resolved to follow the truth according to the word of God Then he read his paper, 
Collection, Which will be also found in the Collection ‘ They founded their asscrtion on 
Number3 St Paul's words, who, in the 14th chapter of his first emstle to the Cormthians, 
had treated on that subject of sct purpose, and spake in 14, not only of preaching, but of 
praying with the understanding, and said, that the unlearncd were to say ‘ Amcn’ at the 
giving of thanks From that chapter they argued, that St Paul commandcd that all things 
should be done to edification, which could not be by an unknown language he also charged 
them that nothing should be said that had an unccrtain sound, and that, as the sound of a 
trumpet must be distinct, so the pcople must understand what 1s said, that so they might 
say ‘ Amen’ at the giving of thanks He also required those that spake in a strange lan- 
guage, and could not get one to interpret, to hold their peacc , since 1 was an absurd thing 
for one to be a barbarian to others in the worslup of God and though the speaking with 
strange tongues was then an extraordmary gift ot God, yet he ordered that 1t should not be 
used where there was no interpreter They added, that these things were so stnctly com- 
manded by St Paul, that 1t 1s plain they are not indifferent, or within the power of the 
church In the Old Testament the Jews had their worship in the vulgar tonguc, and yet 
the new dispensation being more ternal and spiritual, it was absurd that the worship of 
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God should be less understood by Christians than 1t had been by the Jews The chief end 
of worship 18, according to David, that we may show forth God’s praises, which cannot be 
done if 1t18 in astrange tonguc Prayer 1s the offering up of our desires to God, which 
we cannot do, if we understand not the language they are m Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper are to contain declarations of the death and resurrection of Christ, which must be 
understood, otherwise why are they made? The use of speech 1s to make known what 
one brings forth to another The most barbarous nations porform their worship in a known 
tongue, which shows it to be a law of nature It 1s plain from Justin Martyr's Apology, 
that the worship was then in a known tongue, which appears also from all the ancient 
liturgies and a long citation was brought out of St Basil for the singing of psalms, duly 
weighing the words with much attention and devotion, which, he says, was practised in 
all nations They concluded, wondering how such an abuse could at first creep in, and be 
still so stiffly maintained , and why those who would be thought the guides and pastors of 
the church, were so unwilling to return to the rule of St Paul, and the practice of the 
primitive times ” 

There was a great shout of applause when they had done They gave their paper, signed 
with all thar hands, to the lord keeper, to be delivered to the other side as he should thnk 
fit, but he kept 1t till the other side should bring him theirs The papists, upon this, said 
they had more to add on that head, which was thought disingenuous by those that had heard 
them profess they had nothing to add to what Cole had said Thus the meeting broke up 
for that day, being Saturday, and they were ordered to go forward on Monday, and to pre- 
pare what they were to deliver on the other two heads The papusts, though they could 
complain of nothing that was done, except the applause given to the paper of the reformers, 
yet they saw by that how much more acceptable the other doctrine was to the people, and 
thcrefore resolved to go no further in that matter At the next mecting they desired that 
their answer to the paper read by the reformed might be first heard To tlus the lord keeper 
said, that they had delivered their mind the former day, and so were not to be heard till they 
had gone through the other points, and then they were to return on both sides to the 
answuring of papers They said that what Cole had delivered the former day was extempore 
and of himself, but it had not been agreed on by them This appeared to all the assembly 
to be very foul dealing, so they were required to go on to the second point Then they 
pressed that the other side might begm with their paper, and they would follow for they 
saw what an advantage the others had the former day by being heard last The lord keeper 
said the order was that they should be heard first, as being bishops now in office but both 
Winchester and Lincoln refused to go any further if the other side did not begin Upon 
which there followed a long debatc, Lincoln saying that the first order, which was that all 
should be in Latin, was changed, and that they had prepared a writing m Latin but in this 
not only the councillors, among whom sate the archbishop of York, but the rest of his own 
party, contradicted him In conclusion all, except Fcckenham, refused to read any more 
papers he said he was willing to have done it, but he could not undcrtake such a thing 
alone, and so the meeting broke up 

But the bishops of Winchester and of Lincoln said the doctrine of the catholic church was 

already established, and ought not to be disputed, except 1t were in a synod of 
The Confer divines, that 1t was too great an encouragement to heretics to hcar them thu 
cnce between . & be oes oe . a 
the Papsts discourse against the faith before the unlearned multitude , and that the queen by 
and Protest- go doing had incurred the sentence of excommunication and they talked of 
a breake —excommunicating her and her council Upon this they were both sent to the 

Tower The reformed took great advantage from the issue of this debate to say 
their adversaries knew that, upon a fair hearing, the truth was so manifestly on their side 
that they durst not put it to such hazard The whole world saw that this disputation was 
managed with great impartiality, and without noise or disorder , far different from what had 
been in queen Mary's time 80 they were generally much confirmed 1n their former belief 
by the papists flymg the field They on tho other hand said, they saw the rude multitude 
were now carried with a fury against them , the lord keeper was their professed enemy , the 
laity would take on them to judge after they had heard them , and they perccived they were 
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already determined in their minds and that this dispute was only to set off the changes that 
were to be made with the pomp of a victory, and they blamed the bishops for undertaking 
it at first, but excused them for breaking it off in time And the truth 1s, the strength of 
their cause in most points of controversy resting on the authority of the church of Rome, that 
was now a thing of so odious a sound, that all arguments brought from thence were not hke 
to have any great eftecéy Upon this whole matter there was an act of state made, and 
Collection, signed by many privy-councillors, giving an account of all the steps that were 
Number 5 made in 1, which will be found in the Collection 

This being over, the parhament was now in a better disposition to pass the bill for the 
umformity of the service of the church Some of the reformed divines were appointed to 
review king Edward's liturgy, and to see if in any particular it was fit to change it The 
only considerable vanation was made about the Lord’s supper, of which somewhat will 
appear from the letter of Sandys to Parkcr It was proposed to have the communion-book 
so contrived that 1t might not exclude the bclef of the corporal presence, for the clef 
design of the queen’s council was to unite the nation in one faith, and the greatest part of 
tho nation continucd to believe such a presence Therefore 11 was recommended to the 
divines to see that there should bc no cxprcss definition made against it, that so it might lic 
as a speculative opinion not determined, in which every man was left to the freedom of his 
own mind [lerecupon the rubrick, that explained the reason for knecling at the sacrament, 
** that thereby no adoration 1s intended to any corporal presence of Chnst’s natural flesh and 
blood,” because “ that 13 only in heaven,” wluch had been in king Edward’s liturgy, was now 
left out And whereas, at the delivery of the elements in king Edward's first hturgy, there 
was to be said, “ The body or blood of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy body and soul to 
everlasting life ,” which words had been left out in his second hturgy as favouring the cor- 
poral presence too much, and instead of tliem these words were ordered to be used im the 
distmbution of that sacrament, ‘‘ Take and cat this in remembrance that Chnist dicd for thee, 
and feed on him im thy heart by faith with thanksgiving ,” and, ‘“‘ Drink this in remembrance 
that Christ’s blood was shed for thee, and be thankful ’ They now joined both these 1n one 
Some of the collects were also a little altered and thus was the book presented to the house 
But for the Book of Ordination, 1¢ was not in cxpress terms namcd in the act, which gave an 
occasion afterwards to question the lawfulness of the ordinations made by that book But 
by this act the book that was set out by king Edward, and confirncd by parhimcnt im the 
fifth year of his reign, was again authoriscd by law, and the repeal of 1¢ in queen Mary’s 
timo was made void So the Book of Ordinations being in that act added to the Book of 
Common-prayer, 1t was now legally in force again, as was afterwards declared in parliament 
upon a question that was raised about 16 by Bonner 

The bill that was put in on the 15th of February, concerning the new service, being laid 
Debitesabout aside, a new one was framcd, and scut up by the commons on the 18th of Apmil, 
the Act of and debated mm the house of lords Meath * made along specch against it, rather 
Unifomty elegant than learned He enlarged much on “the several changes which had 
been made in king Edward's time” Ile said, “ that both Cranmer and Ridley changed 
thoir opimons in the matter of Christs presence” He called Ridley “ the most notrble 
learned man that was of that way” These changes he imputed to “ thar departing from 
the standard of the catholic church ’ He complained much of “ the robbing of churches, the 
breaking of 1mages, and the stage-plays made m mockery of the catholic rehgion” Upon 
all these reasons he was against the bill The bishop of Chester spake also to1t He said, 
“the bill was against both faith and charity , that points once defined were not to be brought 
again into qucstion, nor were acts of parliament foundations for a church’s behef” He 
enlarged o1 the antiquity of their forms, and said “ 1t was an insolent thing to pretend that 
our fathers had lived in 1gnorance The prophcts oftentimes directed the Israelites to ask of 
their fathors Matters of religion could not be understood by the laity It was of great 
consequence to have their faith well grounded Jeroboam made Israc] to sm when he sct up 
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a new way of worship and not only the orthodox, but even the Aran emperors, ordered 
that pomts of faith should be examined in councils Galho, by the hight of nature, knew 
that a civil yudge ought not to meddle with matters of rehgion In the Service-book that 
was then before them they had no sacrifice for their sins, nor were they to adore Christ in 
the host and for these reasons he could not agree to1t But if any thought he spoke this 
because of his own concern, or pitied him for what he might suffer by it, he would say, in 
the words of our Saviour, ‘ Weep not for me, weep for yourselves ’” 

After him spake Feckenham *, abbot of Westminster ‘‘ He proposed three rules by 
which they should yudge of religion , 1ts antiquity, 1ts constancy to itself, and the influence 
it had on the civil government He said the old religion began in the time of king Lucius, 
according to Gildas the book now proposed was not used before the two last years of king 
Edward The onc was always the samc, the other was changed every second year, as 
appeared in the point of the presence of Chmst in the sacrament There had been great 
order and obedience in queen Mary’s reign , but now everywhere great imsolences were com- 
mitted by the people, with some very indecent profanations of the most holy things He 
recommended to them, mn St Austin’s words, the adhering to the catholic church the very 
name catholic, which heretics had not the confidence to assume, showed thar authority 
The consent of the whole church im all ages, with the perpetual succession of pastors in St 
Peter's chair, ought to weigh more with them than a few new preachers who had distracted 
both Germany and England of late ” 

Thus I have given the substance of their specches, being all that I have seen of that side 
I have seen nonce at all on the other side, though it 1s not probable but some were made in 
defence of the service as well as these were against 11 But upon this occasion I shall set 
down the substance of the second paper which the reformed divines had prepared on the 
second point for the conference about the authonty of every particular church to change or 
take away ccremonies I do not put it 1n the Collection, because I have not that which the 
papists prepared in opposition to 1t but the heads of this paper were as followeth 

‘“‘ Tt 1s clear, by the epistles which St Paul wnt to the Corinthans and other churches, 
Argumentsfor that every church has power im itself to order the forms of ther worship 
the Changes and the administration of the sacraments among them so as might best tend 
madointhe to order, edification, and peace The hke power had also the seven angels 
ee of the churches to whom St John wnt And for the first three ages 
there was no general meeting of the church in synods, but in those times the neigh- 
bouring pastors and bishops, by mutual advice rather than authority, ordered their 
affairs, and when heresics sprung up they condemned them without staying for a general 
determmation of the whole church There were also great differences among them 1n their 
customs, as about observing Lent and Easter Ceremonics grew too soon to a great number 
When crrors or abuses appeared, private bishops rcformed their own dioccses so those who 
came in the room of Arian bishops, cven when that heresy was spread over all the East, and 
the see of Rome itself was defiled with 1t, yet reformed their own churches Ambrose, find- 
ing the custom of feasting in churches on the anniversaries of the martyrs gave occasion to 
great scandals, took 11 away Even in queen Mary’s time many of the old superstitions of 
pilgrimages and relics, which had been abolished in king Henry’s time, were not then taken 
up again) =From which they argued, that if some things might be altered, why not more ? 
So that if there was good reason to make any changes, 1t could not be doubted but that as 
Hezekiah and Josiah had made by their own power, so the queen might make reformations, 
which were not so much the setting up of new things as the restoring of the state of religion 
to what 1t was anciently , which had been brought in by consent of parliament and convoca- 
tion in king Edward’s time” The rules they offered m tlus paper about ceremonies were, 
that they should not be made necessary parts of worship, that they should not be too many, 
nor dumb and vain, nor should be kept up for gam and advantage 

These were the arguments used on both sides but the reformed beg superior in number, 
the bill passed in the house of lords, the archbishop of York, the marquis of Winchester, 
the earl of Shrewsbury, the viscount Montacute, the bishops of London, Worcester, Ely 

* See note in preceding page 
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Coventry, Chester, and Carlisle, and the lords Morley, Stafford, Dudley, Wharton, Rich, 
and North, and the abbot of Westmunster, dissenting By this act the new book was to 
take place by St John Baptists Day 

Another act passed, that the queen might reserve to herself the lands belonging to bishoprics 
as they fell void, giving the full value of them in impropmiated tithes in heu of them To 
this the bishops dissented, on the 7th of April, when 1t passed in the house of lords But 
when this came to the commons, there was great opposition made to 1t many had observed 
that mn Edward VI ’s time, under a pretence of giving some endowments to the crown, the 
courtiers got all the church lands divided amongst themselves, so 1t was believed the use to 
be made of this would be the robbing of the church without enriching the crown After 
many days’ debate, on the 17th of April the house divided, and 90 were against it, but 133 
were for it, and so 1t passed 

On the Sth of May, another bill passed with the like opposition It was for annexing of 
all religious houses to the crown After that there followed some private acts for declaring 
the deprivation of the popish bishops in kmg Edward's time to have been good When 
they were restored by queen Mary, the scntences passed against them were declared to have 
been void from the beginning, and so all leases that were made by Ridley, Pomet, and 
Hooper, and the patents granted by the king, of some of their lands, were annulled It was 
particularly remembered in the house of commons, that Ridley had made the confirmmg of 
these leases his last desire, when he was going to be tid tu the stake The ground on 
which the sentences were declared void was, because the parties had appealed, though in the 
commission, by virtue of which the delegates deprived them, they were empowered to 
proceed notwithstanding any appeal To this, not only the bishops, but the marquis of 
Winchester, and the lords Stafford, Dudley, and North, dissented 

It shows the great moderation of this government, that this marquis, notwithstanding 
Ins adhering to the popish interest in the house of lords, was still continucd lord treasurer , 
which employment he held fourteen years after this, and died im the 97th year of his age, 
leaving onc hundred and three issued from his own body behind him Le was the greatest 
instance of good fortune and dexturity that we find in the Enghsh history, who centinued 
lord treasurer in three such different reigns, as king Edwards, qucen Mary's, and queen 
Elizabeth's were 

There were a subsidy and two tenths and two fifteenths given by the parliament, 
with the tonnage and poundage for the queens hfe, and soon the 8th of May it was 
dissolved 

There was three bills that did not pass in the house of commons, but upon what account 

Bills that they were laid aside 1t does not appcar The one was for the restormg of the 
were pros — bishops that had been deprived by queen Mary There were but three of these 
posed, but not alive, Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale , tho first of these had resigned, and the 
asi last being old, had no mind to return to lus bishopric so perhaps 1t was not 
thought worth the while to make an act for one man’s sake, especially since there were so 
many vacant bishoprics in the queen’s hands, and more were like to fall Thc other bill 
was for the restoring of all persons that were deprived from thur bencfices because they 
were marricd Tus the qucen ordered to be laid aside, of which Sands complained much 
in his letter to Parker but yet the qucen took no notice of the laws formerly made against 
ther marriage, and promotcd many married priests, particularly Parker himself There 
was no law now in force agamst clergymcn’s marrying, for quecn Mary had only repealed 
the laws of Edward the Sixth, which allowed it, but had madc none concerning that matter 
so there was nothing but the canon law against 1t, and that was resolved to be condemned, 
by continuing that article of religion concerning the lawfulness of thor marriage among 
those that should be sct out The next bill that came to nothing, was a new act for giving 
authority to thirty-two persons to revise the ecclesiastical laws, and digest them mto 
a body, 1t was laid aside at the second rcading in the house of commons, and has slept 
ever since 

When the parliament was over, the oath of supremacy was soon after put to the bishops 
and clergy They thought, if they could stick close to one another in rcfusing 1f, the queen 
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would be forced to dispense with them, and would not at one stroke turn out all the 
The Bishops Dshops in England It does not appear how soon after the dissolution of the 
refuse the | parhament the oath was put to them, but it was not long after, for the last col- 
tho Oath of Jation Bonner gave of any benefice, was on the 6th of May this year* The 
Supremacy oath being offered to Heath, archbishop of York, to Bonner of London, Thirleby 
Vita Parker. of Ely, Bourn of Bath and Wells, Bain of Latchfield, White of Winchester, and 
Watson of Lincoln, Oglethorpe of Carhsle, Turbervile of Exeter, Pool of Peterborough, Scot 
of Chester, Pates of Worcester, and Goldwell of St Asaph, they did all refuse to take it 
so that only Kitchin, bishop of Landaff, took 1t There wassome hope of Tonstall , so 1t was 
not put to him till September, but he beimg very old, chose to go out with so much com- 
pany, more for the decency of the thing, than out of any scruple he could have about the 
supremacy for which he had formerly wnt so much They were upon their refusal put in 
prison for a httle while, but they had all their lberty soon after, except Bonner, White, 
and Watson There were great complaints made against Bonner, that he had, in many 
things, 1n the prosecution of those that were presented for heresy, exceeded what the law 
allowed , so that 1t was much desired to have him made an example But as the queen 
was of her own nature merciful, so the reformed divines had Icarned im the gospel, not 
“to render cvil for evil,” nor to seck revenge, and as Nazianzen had of old exhorted the 
orthodox, when they had got an emperor that favoured them, not to retaliate on the Anans 
for their former cruelties, so they thought 1t was for the honour of their religion, to 
give this real demonstration of the conformity of their doctrine to the rules of the gospel, 
and of the primitive church, by avoiding all cruclty and seventy, when 1t looked lke 
revenge 

AIL this might have been expectcd from such a queen and such bishops But it showed 
The Queen’s ® great temper in the whole nation, that such a man as Bonner had been, was 
Gentlencss to suffered to go about in safety, and was not made a sacrifice to the revenge of 
them those who had lost their near frends by his means Many things were brought 
against him and White, and some other bishops, upon which the queen promised to give a 
charge to the visitors, whom she was to send over England to inquire into these things, and 
after she had heard their report, she said, she would proceed as she saw cause by this 
means she did not deny justice, but gained a little time to take off the edge that was 
on men’s spirits, who had been much provoked by thc ill-usage they had met with from 
them 

Heath was a man of a generous temper, and so was well used by the queen, for as he was 
suffered to live securely at lus own house in Surrey, so she went thither sometimes to visit 
him = Tonstall and Tinrleby lived in Lambeth with Parkcr, with great freedom and case , 
the one was lIcarned and good-natured, the other was a man of business, but too easy and 
flexible White and Watson + were morose and sullen mon, to which their studies as well 
as their tempers had disposed them, for they were much given to scholastical divinity, which 
inclined men to be cynical, to overvaluc themselves, and despise others Christopherson was 
a good Grecian, and had translated Eusebius and the other church historians into Latin, but 
with as httle fidchty as may be expected from a man violently addicted to a party Bain 
was learned in the Hebrew, which he had professed at Pams in the reign of Francis the 
First All these chose to live still in England, only Pates, Scot, and Goldwell, went beyond 
sea After them went the lord Morley, ar Francis Englefield, sr Robert Peckham, sr 
Richard Shelley, and sir John Gage, who 1t seems desired to live where they might have 
the free exercise of their religion and such was the queen’s gentleness, that this was not 
demed them, though such favour had not been showed in queen Mary's reign Feckenham, 
abbot of Westminster, was a charitable and generous man, and lived in great esteem in 
England Most of the monks returned to a secular course of hfe, but the nuns went 
beyond sea 

Now the queen intended to send injunctions over England, and in the end of June 

* The oath was tendored to them in July —Srnvpz’s College, was noted for polite learning , I suppose 3t 


Correct was Dr John Watson that was given to ecclemastical 
+ Watson, who was fellow and master of St Johns divimty, styled ‘‘ Scotist” by Erasmus —-Anon Correct 
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they were prepared There was great difficulty made about one of them, the queen 
icici seemed to think the use of :mages in churches mght be a means to stir up 
end Injunc- devotion, and that at least 1 would draw all people to frequent them the more 
tions ordered for the great measure of her councils was to umte the whole nation into one 
bythe Queen way of religion The reformed bishops and divines opposed this vehemently , 
they put all their reasons in a long writing which they gave her concerning it, the preface 
Bireiee and conclusion of wluch will be found in the Collection ‘* They protested they 
Nomber 6 - Could not comply with that, which, as it was against their own consciences, so it 
would prove a snare to the ignorant they had often pressed the queen in that 
matter, which, 1t seems, stuck long with her they prayed her not to be offended with 
The Queen that hberty they took, thus to lay their reasons before her, 1t being a thing 
inclined to ree Which Christian princes had at all times taken well from ther bishops They 
tain Images desired her to commit that matter to the decision of a synod of bishops and 
m Churches gi yines, and not to do such a thing merely upon some political considerations , 
which, as 1 would offend many, so 1t would reflect much on the reign of her most godly 
brother, and on those who had then removed all images, and had given their lives afterwards 
for a testimony to the truth” 
The substance of their reasons (which for their length I have not put in the Collection) 
Reasons 18, “ That the second commandment forbids the making of any images as a resem- 
brought § blance of God And Deut xxvu there was a curse pronounced on those ‘ who 
agunst 1 = made an image, an abomination to the Lord, and put it in a secret place ,” which 
they expounded of some sacraria in private houses and Deut iv among the cautions 
Moses gives to the people of Israel to beware of idolatry, this 1s one, ‘that they do not 
make an image,’ for the use of these docs naturally degenerate nto idolatry the Jews 
were so sensible of tins after the captivity, that they would die rather than suffer an image 
to be put intheir temple The Book of Wisdom calls an image a ‘ Snare for the fcet of the 
ignorant’ St John charged those he wnt to ‘ beware of idols’ So Tertullian said, 1t was 
not enough to beware of idolatry towards them, but of the very images themselves And as 
Moses had charged the people not to lay a stumbling block in the way of the blind, so it 
was a much greater sin to leave such a trap for the weak multitude Tins was not for 
edification, since 1t fed the superstition ot the weak and ignorant, who would continue in 
their former dotage upon them, and would alienate others from the public worslup, so that 
between those that would separate from them if they were continued, and the multitude 
that would abuse them, the number of those that would use them anmght would be verv 
inconsiderable the outward splendour of them would be apt to draw the minds of the wor- 
shippers, if not to direct idolatry, yet to staring and distraction of thoughts Both Ongen 
and Arnobuus tell us, that the primtive Christians had no images at all Irenzeus accused 
the Gnostics for carrying about the image of Chmst St Austin commends Varro for 
saying that the old Romans worshipped God more chastely without the use of any images 
Epiphanius tore a veil with an image on it, and Serenus broke images in Gregory the 
Great’s time Valens and Theodosius made a law against the painting or graving of the 
umage of Christ and the uso of mages in the eastern churches brought those distractions on 
that empire, that laid 1t open to the invasions of the Mahomctans ” 
These reasons prevailed with the queen, to put 1t nto her myunctions to have all images 
removed out of the church 
The injunctions given by king Edward, at his first coming to the crown, were all 
renewed, with very little variation To these some things were added, of which I shall 
give account 
‘It was nowhere declared, neither in the Scriptures nor by the primitive church, that 
The Heads of PMests might not have wives, upon which many in king Edward's time had 
the Injanc- married Yet great offence was given by the mdecent marnages that some of 
tions them then made To prevent the hke scandals for the future, 1 was ordered, 
that no priest or deacon should marry without allowance from the bishop of the diocese, 
and two justices of the peace, and the consent of the woman’s parents or friends All th« 
clergy were to use habits according to their degrees in the universities, the quecn declarmg 
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that this was not done for any holiness in them, but for order and decency No man might 
use any charm, or consult with such as did All were to resort to their own parish churches, 
except for anextraordinary occasion Innkeepers were to sell nothing in the times of divine 
service. None were to keep images or other monuments of superstition i their houses. 
None might preach but such as were licensed by their ordinary In all places they were to 
examine the causes why any had been in the late reign imprisoned, famished, or put to 
death upon the pretence of religion , and all registers were to be searched for1t In every 
parish the ordinary was to name three or four discreet men, who were to see that all the 
parishioners did duly resort on Sundays and holidays to church, and those who did it not, 
and upon admonition did not amend, were to be denounced to the ordmary On Wednes- 
days and Fndays the Common-prayer and htany was to be used im all churches. All 
slanderous words, as papist, heretic, schismatic, or sacramentary, were to be forborne, under 
severe pains No books might be printed without a lcence from the queen, the archbishop, 
the bishop of London, the chancellor of the universities, or the bishop or archdeacon of the 
place where 1t was printed All were to kneel at the prayers, and to show a reverence 
when the name of Jesus was pronounced Then followed an explanation of the oath of 
supremacy, in which the queen declared that she did not pretend to any authorty for the 
ministering of divine service in the church, and that all that she challenged was that which 
had at all times belonged to the imperial crown of England, that she had the sovereignty 
and rule over all manner of persons under God, so that no foreign power had any rule 
over them, and if those who had formerly appeared to have scruples about it, took 
it in that sense, she was well pleased to accept of it, and did acquit them of all 
penalties m the act The next was about altars and communion tables, she ordered, 
that for preventing of riots no altar should be taken down, but by the consent of the 
curate and church-wardens, that a communion-table should be made for every church, 
and that on sacrament days 1t should be set in some convenient place in the chancel, and at 
other times should be placed where the altar had stood The sacramental bread was ordcred 
to be round and plain, without any figure on it, but somewhat broader and thicker than the 
cakes formerly prepared for the mass Then the form of bidding prayer was prescribed with 
some variation from that in king Edward's time for whereas to the thanksgiving for God's 
blessings to the church in the saints departed this hfe, a prayer was added, ‘ That they with 
us, and we with them, may have a glorious resurrection, now those words, ‘ they with 
us, as seeming to import a prayer for the dead, were left out” 

For the rule about churchmen marrying, those who reflected on 1t said they complained 
Reflections not of the law, but as St Jerome did in the making a Jaw in his time, they com- 
wade on the plained of those that had given occasion for 1t Ministers wearing such apparel 
Injunctions a might distinguish them from the laity was certainly a means to keep them 
under great restraint upon every indecency 1n their behaviour, laying them open to the 
censures of the people , wluch could not be, sf they were habited so as that they could not be 
distinguished from other men and human nature being considered, 1t seems to be a kind of 
temptation to many when they do but think their disorders will pass unobserved Bowing 
at the name of Jesus was thought a fit expression of their grateful acknowledging of our 
Saviour and an owning of his divinity, and as standing up at the Creed or at the Gloria 
Patri were solemn expressions of the faith of Christians, so, since Jesus 1s the name by 
which Christ 1s expressed to be our Saviour, 1t seemed a decent piece of acknowledging our 
faith in him to show a reverence when that was pronounced not as if there were a peculiar 
sanctity or virtue in it, but because it was his proper name, Christ being but an application 
added to 1t By the queen’s care to take away all words of reproach, and to explain the 
oath of supremacy, not only clearing any ambiguity that might be in the words, but allowing 
men leave to declare in what sense they swore it, the moderation of her government did much 
appear, in which, instead of inventing new traps to catch the weak, which had been prac- 
tised in other reigns, all possble care was taken to explain things so that they might be as 
comprehensive to all mterests as was possible They reckoned, if that age could have been 
on any terms separated from the papacy, though with allowance for many other supersti- 
tious conceits, 16 would once unite them all, and in the next age they would be so educated. 
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that none of those should any more remain And indeed this moderation had all the effect 
that was dengned by 1t for many years, in which the papists came to church and to the 
sacraments But afterwards, 1t beimg proposed to the king of Spain, then ready to engage 
in a war with the queen upon the account of her supporting of the United Provinces, that 
he must first divide England at home, and procure from the pope a sentence against the 
queen, and a condemnation of such papists as went to the English service, and that for the 
matotaining and educating of such priests as should be his tools to distract the kingdom, he 
was to found semmanes at Douay, Louvain, and St Omer’s, from whence they might come 
over hither and disorder the affairs of England The prosecution of those counsels raised the 
popish party among us, which has ever since distracted this nation, and has oftener than once 
put it into most threatening convulsive motions, such as we feel at this day 

After the myunctions were thus prepared, the queen gave out commissions for those who 

should visit all the churches of England im which they lost no time, for the new 
pete Book of Service was by law to take place on St John Baptist’s Day, and these 

commissions were signed that same day One of those commissions, winch was 
Collecton, for the archbishopne and province of York, 1s put to the Collection It was 
pamiber granted to the earls of Shrewsbury and Derby, and some others, among whom 
Dr Sands 1s one 

The preamble sets forth, “ That God having set the queen over the nation, she could not 
render an account of that trust without endeavouring to propagate the true religion with the 
right way of worshipping God in all her dominions , therefore she, intending to have a general 
visitation of her whole kmgdom, empowered them, or any two of them, to examine the true 
state of all the churches in the northern parts , to suspend or deprive such clergymen as were 
unworthy, and to put others into their places, to proceed against such as were obstinate by 
imprisonment, church censure, or any other legal way They were to reserve pensions for 
such as would not continue 1n their benefices, but quitted them by resignation, and to exa- 
mine the condition of all that were imprisoned on the account of religion, and to discharge 
them, and to restore all such *o ther benefices as had been unlawfully turned out in the 
late times ” 

This was the first hgh commission * that was given out that for the province of Canter- 
bury was, without doubt, of the same nature The prudence of reserving pensions for such 
priests as were turned out was much applauded, since thereby they were kept from extreme 
want, which might have set them on to do mschief, and by the pension which was granted 
them upon their good behaviour they were kept under some awe, which would not have been 
otherwise That which was chiefly condemned in these commissions was the queen's giving 
the visitors authority to proceed by ecclesiastical censures, which seemed a great stretch of 
her supremacy but it was thought that the queen mht do that as well as the lay-chan- 
cellors did it in the ecclesiastical courts, so that one abuse was the excuse for another 

These visitors having made report to the queen of the obedience given to the laws and her 
injunctions, 1t was found that, of 9400 beneficed men in England, there were no more but 
14 bishops, 6 abbots, 12 deans, 12 archdeacons, 15 heads of colleges, 50 prebendaries, and 
80 rectors of parishes, that had left their benefices upon the account of religion , so compliant 
were the papists generally And indeed the bishops, after this time, had the same appre- 
hension of the danger into which religion was brought by the jugglings of the greatest part 
of the clergy who retained their affections to the old superstition that those n king Edward's 
tame had go that if queen Elizabeth had not lived so long as she did, till all that generation 
was dead, and a new set of men better educated and principled were grown up and put in 
their rooms, and if a prince of another religion had succeeded before that time, they had 
probably turned about again to the old superstitions as nmimbly as they had done before in 
queen Mary’s days That which supported the superstitious party i king Edward's time 
most was, that many great bishops did secretly favour and encourage them , therefore it was 
now resolved to look well to the filling of the vacant sees 

It has been said before, that Parker was sent for to London by the queen’s order, and the 

® This was not a high commission, warranted by act of parliament, but a commission for a roval visitation by virtue 
of the queen’s supremacy —Stayrr’s Corarcr 
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archbishopric of Canterbury was offered him He was upon that cast into such a perplexity 
of mind that he was out of measure grieved at 1t As soon as he was returned home, he writ a 
Parker's un- letter to the lord-keeper, which, with all the other letters that passed in this matter, 
willingness to I have put into the Collection ‘‘ He professed he never had less joy of a jour- 
sccept of the ney to London, and was never more glad to get from it, than upon hus last beng 
abe there” He said, “It was necessary to fill that see with a man that was neither 
bury arrogant, faint-hearted, nor covetous an arrogant man would perhaps divide 
Collection, from Jus brethren in doctrine, whereas the whole strength of the church depended 
Number8 gn their umity, but 1f there should be heart burnings among them, and the 
private quarrels that had been beyond sea should be brought home, the peace of the church 
would be lost, and the success of all their design would be blasted and if a faint-hearted 
man were put in, 1t would raise the spirits of all their adversaries A covetous man was 
good for nothing He knew Ins own unfitness both of body and mind so well, that though 
he should be sorry to offend lim and secretary Cecil whom he honourcd above all men in 
the world, and more sorry to displeasc the queen, yet he must above all things avoid God's 
indignation, and not enter into a station into which he knew he could not carry Inmself so 
as to answer it eithcr to God or the woild for Ins admimstration And if he must go to 
prison fur Ins obstinate untowardness (with which 16 seems they had threatencd hin), he 
would suffer it rather with a quiet conscience than accept of an employment which he 
could not discharge He said he mtended, by God's grace, never to be of that ordor, neither 
lugher nor lower Ue knew what he was capable of he was poor, and not able to enter on 
such a station, he had a rupture, which mide him that he could not stir much, therefore he 
desired some place in the university where he might wear out huis life tolerably Ue knew 
he could not answer their expectation, wluch made him so importunate not to be raised so 
Iigh fe said he had great apprchensions of diffurcnces hike to fall out among themselves, 
which would be a pleasant diversion to those of the church of Rome he saw some men were 
men still, even after all their teaching im the school of affliction Ile protested he did not 
seek Ins own private gain or ease, he had but two or three ycars moro of life before him, 
and did not intend to heap up for is cluldren” = Tlus he writ the Ist of March 

The business of the parhament made tlis motion to be laid aside till that was dissolved , 
and then on the 17th of May the lord-kecper wrote to him concerning 1t He told him that 
he saw, by a resolution taken that day in the qucen’s presence, that 1t would be very hard 
for Ins friends to get him delivered from that charge For his own part, 1f he knew a man 
to whom the characters m Jus letter did agree better than to hiunself, he should be for pre- 
ferrmg such a one but knowing no such, he must be still for him On the 19th, after that, 
the lord-keeper and seerctary Ccul signed a letter in the quecn’s name requirmg him to come 
up, and aftcr that they sent a second command to him to come to court, on the 28th of the 
month Ifecame up, but again cxcused himself yct at list, beg so often pressed, he writ to 
the queen herself, “ protestmg that extreme necessity forced him to trouble her, both out of 
conscience to God and rogard to her service he knew his great unworthiness for so lugh a 
function , thcrefure as on his knees he humbly besought her to discharge him of that office, 
which did require a man of more learning, virtuc, and experience than he perfectly knew was 
in lumsclf He lamented his bemg so meanly qualified that he could not serve her in that 
high station, but in any other inferior office he should be ready to discharge his duty to her 
m such a place as was suitable to ns infirmity But in the conclusion he submitted himself 
to her pleasure” In the cnd he was with great difficulty brought to accept of it Soon 
the 18th day of July the congé-d'élure was sent to Canterbury , and upon that, on the 22d 
of Julv, a chapter was summoned to meet the Ist of August, where, the dean and preben- 
darics mectmg, they, according to a method often used in their elcctions*, did, by a 
compromise, refer 1t to the dean to name whom he pleased, and he naming doctor Parker, 
according to the queen’s letter, they all confirmed 1t, and published their election, singing 
Te Deum uponit On the 9th of September the great seal was put to a warrant for lus 
consecration, directed to the bishops of Durham, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Llandaff, 


* There had been but one election since the prior and monks hid been changed into a dean and prebendanes — 
Gaanorr’s Cornrct 
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and to Barlow and Scory (styled only bishops, not being then elected to any sees), requiring 
them to consecrate him From this 1t appears that neither Tonstal, Bourn, nor Pool, were 
at that time turned out It seems there was some hope of gaining them to obcy tlic laws, 
and so to continue 1n their sees. 

This matter was delayed to the 6th of December Whether this flowed from Parker's 
Hes conse- UNWilluffness to engage im so Ingh a station, or from any other secret reason, I 
crated Arch- do not know but then, the three bishops last named refusing to do it, a new 
bishop of warrant passed under the great seal to the bishop of Llandaff, Barlow bishop elect 
Canurbury of Chichester, Scory bishop elect of Hureford, Coverdale late bishop of Exetcr, 
Hodgkins bishop suffragan of Bedford, John suffragan of Thetford, and Bale bishop of 
Ossory, that they, or any four of them, should consecrate him So by virtue of thus, on thie 
9th of December, Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and Hodgkins met at the church of St Marv- 
le-Bow, where, according to the custom, the congé déhre, with the clection, and the roy ul 
assent to it, were to be brought before them and these being read, witnesses were to be 
cited to prove the election lawfully made, and all who would objcct to 1t were also cited 
All these things bung performed according to law, and none coming to obycct against the 
election, they confirmed 1t according to the usual manner On the 17th of December, Parker 
was consecrated in tne chapel at Lambcth by Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and Ifodghins, 
according to the Book of Ondinations made in king Edward's time, only the ceremony of 
puttimg the staff in his hands was left out of the office im this rugn Ile being thus conse- 
crated himself, did afterwards consccrate bishops for the other sees , namely, Grindal, bishop 
of London, Cox, that had been king Edwards almoncr, bishop of Ely , Horn, bishop of 
Winchester , Sandys, bishop of Worcestcr, Merick, bishop of Bangor, Young, bishop of 
St David's, Bullingham, bishop of Lincoln, Jewel, bishop of Salisbury (the great ornament 
of that age for learning and piety) , Davis, bishop of St Asaph, Gucst, bishop of Rochester , 
Berkley, Inshop of Bath and Wells, Bentham, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, Alley, 
bishop of Exeter, and Scambler, bishop of Pctcrborough Barlow and Scory were put into 
the sees of Chichester and Hereford And some time after this, in Fi bruary 1561, Young 
was translated from St David's to York, there bemg now no hopes of gaimmg I1cath to con- 
tinue 1n it, which it seems had becn long endcavoured, for 1t was now two years that that 
see liad been 1n vacancy * In hke manner, after so long waiting to sce 1f Tonstal would 
conform, there bemg now no more hope of 1t, in March 1561 Pilkington was made bishop 
of Durham Best was afterwards made bishop of Carlisle, and Downham bishop of 
Chester ¢ 

I have given the more aistinct account of these promotions, because of a most malicious 
The Fable of Slander with which they were asperscd in aftcrtimes. It was not thouglit on 
the Nag’s- for forty years after tlis But then it was forged and published, and sprcad 
head con- = over the world with great confidence, that Parkcr lumself was not legally or 
on truly consecrated The author of 1t was said to be one Neale, that had been 
some time one of Bonner’s chaplains The contrivance was, that the bishop of Llandaff 
being required by Bonner not to consecrate Parker, or to give orders im his diocese, did 
thereupon refuse 1f upon that the bishops clect being met m (heapside at the Nag’s-head 
tavern, Neale, that had watclcd them thither, pecped in through a hole of the door, and 
saw them in great disorder, finding the bishop of Llandaff was intractable But (as the tale 
goes on) Scory bids them all knecl, and he laid the Bible upon every one of their heads or 
shoulders, and said, “‘ Take thou authority to preach the word of God sincerely,” and so 
they rose up all bishops This tale cami so late into the world, that Sandcrs, and all the other 
writers in queen Elizibeth’s time, had never heard of 1t, otherwise we may be sure they 
would ot have concealed 16 And if the thing had been true, or 1f Neale had but pretended 
that he had seen any such thing, there 18 no 1cason to think he would have suppressed 1t 
But when it might be presumed that all those persons were dcad that had bcen present at 
Parker's consecration, then was the time to invent such a story , for then 1t might be hopcd 

* May, dean of St Paul’s, was elected archbishop, but died before he was consecrated —Starypr'’s Cornrct 


+ Thomas Davis, of St Asaph, and Richard Cliincy, of Gloucester, should have been remembered, thou,h cou e 
ciited a while afte: —Gnanorr’s Cornrct 
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that none could contradict 1t And who could tell but that some who had seen bishops go 
from Bow church to dine at that tavern with their civilians, as some have done after their 
confirmation, might :magine that then was the time of this Nag’s-head consecration If it 
were boldly said, ono or other might think he remembered it But as it pleased God, there 
was one then living that remembered the contrary The old earl of Nottingham, who had 
been at the consecration, declared 1t was at Lambeth, and described all the circumstances of 
of it, and satisfied all reasonable men that 1t was according to the form of the church of 
England The registers both of the see of Canterbury, and of the records of the crown, do 
all fully agree with his relation For as Paiker’s congé-d éltre, with the queen’s assent to his 
election, and the warrant for his consecration, are all under the great seal, so upon the 
certificate made by those who consecrated him, the temporalities were restored by another 
warrant also enrolled, which was to be showed in the house of lords when he took his place 
thero Besides that the consecrations of all the other bishops made by him show that he 
alone was first consecrated without any other And above all other testimonies, the original 
instrument of archbishop Parker’s consecration hes still among his other papers in the 
library of Corpus Christi college at Cambridge, which I saw and read It 1s as manifestly 
an original writing as any that I ever had in my hands [I have put 1t m the 
PA ee Collection, for the more full discovery of the 1mpudence of that fiction But 
it served those ends for which 1t was designed Weak people, hearing 1t so 
positively told by thur pnests, came to believe it, and I have myself met with many that 
scemed still to give some credit to 1t, after all that clear confutation of 1t made by the most 
ingenious and learned bishop Bramhall, the late primate of Ireland Therefore I thought 1t 
necessary to be the larger in the account of this consecration, and the rather, because of 
the influence 1t hath into all the ordinations that have been since that time derived down in 
this church 
Some excepted against the canomicalness of 1t, because 1t was not done by all the bishops 
of the province, and three of the bishops had no sees when they did 1t, and the fourth was 
only asuffragan bishop But to all this 1t was said, that after a church had been overrun 
with heresy, those rules which were to be observed in 1ts more settled state were always 
superseded, as appcars particularly when the Anan bishops were turned out of some great 
sees, for the orthodox bishops did then ordain others to succeed them, without judging 
themselves bound by the canons in such cases And bishops that had been mghtly con- 
secrated could certainly derive their own character to others, whether they were actually 
in sees or not And asuffragan bishop being consecrated in the same manner that other 
bishops were, though he had a limited jurisdiction, yet was of the same order with them 
All these things were made out with a greal deal of learning by Mason, who upon the 
publishing of that fiction wrote in vindication of the Enghsh mimstry 
Thus were the sees filled, the worship reformed, and the queen’s imyunctions sent over 
England Three things remained yet to be done The first was to set out the doctrine of 
the church, as 1t had been done in king Edward’s time The second was to translate the 
Bible, and publish 1¢ with short notes And the third was to regulate the ecclesiastical 
courts The bishops, therefore, set about these And for the first, though they could not, 
by public authority, set out the articles of the cliurch till they met in a convocation, yet 
they soon after prepared them And for the present, they agreed on a short profession 
Acie of their doctrine, which all incumbents were obhged to read and publish to 
Number1] | ther people This will be found in the Collection, copied from 1t, as 1t was 
then printed 
In the articles made in hing Edward's reign, which I have put in the Collection, the 
reader will find on the margin the differences between those and these marked In the 
third article, the explanation of Christ's descent to hell was left out In that about the 
Scriptures, they now added an enumeration of the canonical and apocryphal books, declann 
that some lessons were read out of the latter for the instruction of the people, but not for the 
confirmation of the doctrme About the authority of the church, they now added, that the 
church had power to decree rites and ceremonies, and had authority 1n controversies of faith, 
but str subordinate to the Scripture 
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In the article about the Lord’s supper there 1s a great deal left out, for instead of that 
large refutation of the corporal presence, from the imposmbility of a body’s bemg in more 
places at once,—from whence 1t follows, that since Christ's body 1s in heaven,—the faithful 
ought not to believe or profess a real or corporal presence of it in the sacrament,—in the 
new articles 1t 1s said, “‘ That the body of Christ 1s given and received after a spiritual 

manners and the means by which it 1s received, 18 faith” But in the orginal 
a hae copy of these articles, which I have seen subscribed by the hands of all that sate 

in either house of convocation, there 1s a further addition made The articles 
were subscribed with that precaution which was requisite in a matter of such consequence , 
for before the subscriptions, there 1s set down the number of the pages, and of the lincs in 
every page of the book, to which they set their hands 

In that article of the Euchanst these words are added, ‘“ Chmstus in coelum ascendens 
corpori suo immortalitatem dedit, naturam non abstulit humane enim nature veritatem, 
juxta Scripturas perpetuo retinet, quam in uno et defimito loco esse, et non in multa vel 
omnia simul loca diffund:, oportet Quum igitur Christus in coolum sublatus, 1bi usque ad finem 
geecul: sit permansurus, atque indo, non aliunde (ut loquitur Augustinus), venturus sit ad yudi- 
candum vivos et mortuos, non debet quisquam fidelium carnis ejus et sanguinis realem et 
ae corporalem (ut loquuntur) preesentiam in eucharistia vel credere vel profiten” 
on cr aaa In English thus —‘ Christ, when he ascended into heaven, mado Ins body 
Chnst’s pre- immortal, but took not from 1t the nature of a body for still 1t retains, according 
eence in the to the Scriptures, the verity of a human body, which must be always in one 
Sacrament + defimite place, and cannot be spread into many, or all places at once Since 
then Christ, being carried up to heaven, 1s to remam there to the end of tle world, and 13 to 
come from thence, and from no place else (as says St Austin), to judge the quick and the 
dead , none of the faithful ought to believe or profess the real, or (as they call it) the cor- 
poral, presence of his flesh and blood in the eucharist ” 

But this im the orginal 1s dashed over with minzum, yet so, that it 18 stilllemble The 

secret of it was this the queen and her council studied (as hath been already 
; Shown) to unite all into the communion of the church and it was alleged, that 

such an express definition against a real presence, might drive from the church 
many who were still of that persuasion, and therefore 1t was thought to be enough to 
condemn transubstantiation, and to say, that Christ was present after a spintual manner, 
and received by faith, to say more, as 1 was judged superfluous, so it might occasion 
division Upon this, these words were, by common consent, left out, and in the next 
convocation, the articles were subscribed without them, of wlich I have also seen the 
original 

This shows that the doctrine of the church, subscribed by the whole convocation, was at 
that time contrary to the belief of a real or corporal presence in the sacrament , only 1t was 
not thought necessary or expedient to publish 1t Though from tlis lence, which flowed 
not from their opimon, but the wisdom of that time, im leaving a liberty for different 
speculations as to the manner of the presence, some have since inferred, that the cluef 
pastors of this church did then disapprove of the definition made m king Edward’s time, and 
that they were for a real presence 

For the translating of the Bible, 1t was divided into many parcels The Pentateuch was 
committed to Wilham Alley, bishop of Excter The books from that to the second of 
Samuel were given to Richaid Davis, who was made bishop of St Davids when Young 
was removed to York All from Samuel to the second book of Chronicles was assigned to 
Edwin Sandys, then bishop of Worccster From thence to the end of Job, to one whose 
name '3 marked A P C * ‘Lhe book of the Psalms was given to Thomas Bentham, bishop 
of Coventry and Litchfield The Proverbs, to one who 1s marked A P The Song of 
Solomon, to one marked A P E f All from thence to the Lamentations of Jeremiah was 
given to Robert Horn, bishop of Winchester Ezekiel and Dame), to Bentham From 
thence to Malacli, to Grindal, bishop of London The Apocrypha to the book of Wisdom 
was given to Barlow, bishop of Chichester, and the rest of 1t to Parkhurst, bishop of 


* For Andiew Picison, Cantuar. + Fo: Andiew Pein, Eliensia 
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Norwich The Gospels, Acts, and Epistle to the Romans were given to Richard Cox, 
bishop of Ely The Epistles to the Comnthians to one marked C G * I know not to 
whom the rest of the New Testament was assigned All these allotments I gather from 
the Bible itself, as 1t was afterwards set out by Parker What method they followed in this 
work I cannot discover, unless the rules afterwards given in king James his time, when 
the translation was revived, were copied from what was now done which rules, for the 
curiosity of the thing, I shall put in the Collection, as I copied it from B Ravis's 
Pela a paper They were given with that care that such a matter requred There 
were many companies appointed for every parcel of the Scripture, and every one 
of a company was to translate the whole parcel then they were to compare these together, 
and when any company had finshed their part, they were to communicate it to the other 
companies So it 18 like, that at this time those several bishops that had undertaken the 
translation did associate to themselves companies, with whose assistance they perfected 1t 
afterwards, and when it was set out at the end of every section, the initial letters of his 
name that had translated 1t wore printed, as W E , E W , for Will Exon and Edwin Wigorn, 
and so in the rest In what year this was first printed I am not so well assured For I 
have not seen the first impression of 1t, but I beheve 1t was 1m the year 1561 t, or soon after 
it, for the Almanack prefixed for the moveable feasts, begins with that year 
As for the canons and rules of the church government, they were not so soon prepared 
There came out some in the year 1571, and more in the year 1597, and a far laiger collec- 
tion of them in the first year of king Jamess reign But this matter has yet wanted its 
chief force, for pemtentiary canons have not been set up, and the government of the church 
1s not yet brought into the hands of churchmen So that in this pomt the reformation of the 
church wants some part of its fimshing in the government and disupline of 1t 
Thus did queen Ehzabeth again recover the reformation of religion and 1t might have 
The begn- been expected that, under such moderate and wise councils, things should have 
nings of the been carried with that temper that this church should have umted in 1ts 
Divisions of endeavours to support itsclf, and become the bulwark of the Reformation and 
this Church the terror of Rome But that blessing was, by the sins of the nation, the pas- 
sions of some, the intcrests of others, and the weakness of the greatest part, in a great 
measure demed us The heats that had been raised beyond sea were not quite forgotten , 
and as some sparks had been kindled about clergymen’s habits in king Edward’s reign, 80, 
though Hooper and Ridley had buned that difference im their ashes, 1t broke out again con- 
cerning the vestments of the infemor clergy Other things were also much contested some 
were for setting up ecclesiastical courts in every parish for the exercising of discipline against 
scandalous persons, others thought this might degenerate ito faction These lesser 
differences were craftily managed by some, who intended to improve them so far that they 
might have the church lands divided among them and they carried these heats further in 
queen Ehzabeth’s reign than one would imagine that considers the temper of that govern- 
ment But since that, still by many degrees, and many accidents in the civil government, 
they are now grown to that height, that though, considering the grounds on which they 
have been and still are maintained, they appeared to be of no great force or moment, yet, if 
the ammosities and heats that are rdised by them are well exammed, there 1s scarce any 


probable hopes left of composing those differences, unless our lawgivers do vigorously apply 
themselves to 1t 


* For Chnstopher Goodman 
‘+t The new edition of the Bible was not printed before the year 1572 —Srrvpz’s Correct 
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THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 


Havine given this account of the establishment of the Reformation here m England under 
queen Elizabeth, I*have in some sort discharged myself of the desmgn of my engagement in 
this work but since the settlement of religion in Scotland was made the same year, I shall 
next give some account of that , which I do with the more assurance, having met with several 
important things relating to 1t in Melvil’s Memoirs that are in none of the printed books 
When the treaty began for a peace between the two crowns of France and Spain, the secret 
reason of making 1t was to root out heresy so much was expressed in the preamble to it, 
that to extirpate heresy, to have a general council called, and the church fully reformed both 
from errors and abuses, those princes had entered into a firm peace 

The cardinal of Lorraine writ to his sister, the queen regent of Scotland, that now, since 
they were making peace, they were resolved to purge the world of heresy He also writ to 
the archbishop of St Andrew's to the same cffect The queen-regent was much confounded 
at this she was now forced to break her faith with those who had served her mterests 
hitherto, and to whom she had often promised that they should not be troubled for their 
consciences The danger was also very great from thar combmation, since the queen of 
England would certainly asmst them, both because the religion was the same in both 
countries, and because, by dividing that kingdom, she would sccure the north of England 
from the mischief Scotland could do 1t 1f moved and set on to 1t by France But the bishops 
in Scotland, shutting their eyes upon all dangers, resolved, by some signal instance, to strike 
a terror into the people 

The archbishop of St Andrew’s, having gathered a meeting of many bishops, abbots, and 
divines, brought before them one Walter Mill, an old decrepit prest who had long given 
over saying mass, and had preached 1n several places of the country They had 1n vain dealt 

with him to recant, so now he was brought to his trial They objected articles 

a to him about lis asserting the lawfulness of pnests’ marnages, denymg the seven 

sacraments, saying the mass was idolatry, denying the presence of Christ's flesh 

and blood in the sacrament, and condemning the office of bishops, speaking against pil- 
grimages, and teaching privately in houses 

To these he answered beyond all their expectation , for he was so old and infirm that they 
thought he could say nothing [Ile said, “ he esteemed marmage a blessed bond, and free 
for all men to enter into 1t, and that 1t was much better for pnests to marry than to vow 
chastity and not keep it, as they generally did” He said, ‘“‘ he knew no sacraments but 
baptism and the Lord’s supper , the rest he left to them” He said, “ the prest’s sole com- 
municating was asf a lord should invite many to dinner, and ring a bell for them to come , 
but when they came should turn his back on them, and eat all himself” He said, * that 
Christ was only spiritually in the sacrament, and that there was no other sacrifice but that 
which he offered on the cross” He held, “‘ that they were bishops indeed who did the work 
of a bishop, and not they who sought only their sensual pleasures, and neither regarded the 
word of God nor their flocks” He knew “ pilgrimages had been much abused, and great 
uncleanness was committed under the colour of going to them, but there was no ground for 
them 1n Scripture ” 

Upon these answers he was required to recant but he said he knew he was to die once, 
and what they mtended to do with him he wished they would do 1t soon Upon this he 
was declared an obstinate heretic but the country was so alicnated from them that they 
could not find a man to burn him, and he that had the yursdiction in that regality refused 
to execute the sentence , yet at last one of the archbishop’s servants was gotten to undertake 
it, but in the whole town they could find none that would sell them a cord to tie him to the 
stake So they were forced to put 1t off till the next day, and then, since none other could 
be had, the archbishop sent the cords of his own pavilion for that use When Mill was 
brought to the stake, he said he would not go up of his own accord, because he would not 
be accessary to his own death, but if they would put ther hand to him, they should see how 
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cheerfully he should do 1t That being done, he went up, and said, “ I will go in to the 
altar of God” He exhorted the people to be no more seduced by the hes of their priesta, 
but to depend upon Chnist and his mercy, for whose doctrine, as many martyrs had offered 
up their lives, so he blessed God that had so honoured hum to call him to give this testimony, 
for whose glory he most willingly offered up his life When the fire was set to him, he 
called to the people to pray for him, and continued to cry “ Lord have mercy on me!” till 
he could speak no more 

His suffermg was much resented by the mhabitants of St Andrews, who raised a great 
The Nation heap of stones in the place where he was burnt, for a memorial of 1t , and though 
wasmuchpro- the priests scattered them often, they renewed them still, till a watch was set 
voked byit about it 

In all parts of Scotland, and especially in the towns, and in the families of the nobilty 
and gentry, the Reformation had been received and secretly professed So they began now 
to consult what todo they had many meetings in several places, and finding their interest 
was great over the kingdom, they entered into confederacies to maintain the true religion 

Before the parliament met last year, they had sent a petition to the queen-regent, ** That 
the worship of God might be in the vulgar tongue, and the communion might be given in 
both kinds. That there should be great care taken in the election of mimsters, that 1¢ might 
be according to the custom of the primitive church , and that scandalous mimsters might be 
removed, and more worthy men put in their places ” 

But the queen-regent, to keep them 1n hopes till the dauphin should be acknowledged king 
of Scotland, promised they should not be hindered to have prayers in their own tongue, so 
they would keep no public assembles in Edinburgh and Leith 

In the parhament they proposed the abrogating of the laws for churchmen’s proceedings 
against heretics, and that none should be condemned of heresy but according to the word of 
God , with some other hmuitations of the severities against them But the queen still gave 
them good hopes, only she said she could not agree to those things by reason of the opposi- 
tion that would be made by the spiritual estate but she suffered them to read a protestation 
in parliament, declaring their desres of a Reformation , and that 1f, upon the denial of it, 
abuses were removed violently, they were not to be blamed who had begun thus in a modest 
way to petition for it 

This year 1t was become visible that she resolved to proceed to extremities. She ordered 
all the reformed preachers to appear at Stirling the 10th of May When this was done, the 
earl of Glencairn went to her in the name of the rest, and asked her the reason of that way 
of proceeding She answered him, 1n passion, “‘ that maugre them and all that would take 
part with them, the ministers should be banished Scotland, though they preached as soundly 
as St Paul did” Upon this he remembered her of the promises she had often made them 
to which she answered, “that the promises of princes should be no further straimed than 
seemed convenient to them to perform” Glencairn replied, “‘1f she would keep no promises, 
they would acknowledge her no more, but renounce their obedience to her ” 

That very mght she heard that in the town of St Johnstoun the people had sermons 
A Revolt be. Openly in their churches Upon that she ordered the lord Ruthven to go and 
ganat St reduce that town He answered, he could not govern their consciences Upon 
Johnstoun = which she vowed she would make hym and them both repent 1 |The minsters 
were coming from all parts, accompamed with many gentlemen, to appear on the day to 
which they were cited. The queen hearing that, sent word to them to go home, for she 
would not proceed in the citation Many of them upon that returned to thar homes, but 
others went to St Johnstoun, yet, upon their not appearing, she made them all be declared 
rebels, contrary to her promise This made many leave her, and go over to them at 
St. Johnstoun The people began there first to break umages, and then they fell into the 
houses of the Franciscans and Dominicans, where they found much more wealth than agreed 
with ther pretended poverty They also pulled down a great house of the Carthusians with 
so much haste that within two days there was not one stone left to show where 1t had stood , 
but yet the prior was suffered to carry away the plate All that was found in these houses, 
bendes what the monks carried away, was given to the poor The queen hearing this, 
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resolved to make that town an example, and sent over all the kingdom to gather the French 
soldiers together, with such others as would join with her im this quarrel but the earl of 
Glencairn with incredible haste came to their assistance with 2500 men, and there were 
gathered m all, m and about the town, 7000 men The queen, seemg 1¢ now turned to an 
open rebellion, employed the earl of Argyle and the prior of St Andrews to treat with them 
An oblivion for What was past was agreed on the queen was to come to St Johnstoun 
without her Frenchmen and the matters of religion were to be referred to a parliament 
Upon this she went thither, but carmed Frenchmen with her, and put a garnson in the 
town, and proceeded to the fining of many, and the banishing of others Being pressed 
with her promise, she said, ‘‘ the promises of princes ought not to be stmctly urged, and 
those were not to be kept that were made to heretics” She declared “ that she would take 
1¢ on her conscience to kill and undo all that sect, and make the best excuse she could when 
1t was done” Upon this all the nation forsook her and in many other places they went 
on to cleanse the churches and pull down monasteries 

When the news of this came to the court of France, 1t was at first not mghtly understood 
The queen-regent represented 1t as if 1t had been a design to shake off the French power, and 
desired a great force to reduce them The king then saw too late that the constable had given 
esac him good advice in dissuading the match with Scotland, and fearing to be 
King intends @Mtangled in a long chargeable war, he resolved to send one thither to know the 
togranth- true occasion of these stirs So the constable proposed to him the sending of 
berty of Reli- Melvil, by whom he had understood that the reason of all their disorders was the 
— queen’s breaking her word to them in the matters of religion He carned Melvil 
to the king, and 1n his presence gave him instructions to go to Scotland, and see what was 
the true cause of all these disorders, and particularly how far the prior of St Andrews 
(afterwards the earl of Murray) was engaged in them, and if he, by secret ways, could 
certainly find there was nothing in it but religion, that then he should give them assurances 
of the free exercise of it, and press them not to engage any further till he was returned to 
the French court, where he was promised to find a great reward for so important a service , 
but he was not to let the queen-regent understand his business He found, upon his going 
into Scotland, that 1t was even as he had formerly heard, that the queen-regent was now 
much hated and distasted by them, but that upon an oblivion of what was passed, and the 
free exercise of their religion for the future, all might be brought to peace and qmet But 
But 1s kalleg Defore he came back, the king of France was dead, the constable in disgrace, and 

the cardinal of Lorraine governed all So he lost his labour and reward, which 

he valued much less, bemg a generous and virtuous man, than the ruin that he saw coming 
on his country 

The lords that were now umted against the queen-mother came and took St Johnstoun 
From thence they went to Stirling and Edinburgh, and everywhere they pulled down 
monasteries All the country declared on their side, so that the queen-regent was forced 
to fly to Dunbar castle The lords sent to England for assistance, which the queen readily 
granted them They gave out that they desired nothing but to have the French driven out, 
and religion settled by a parhament The queen-regent seeing all the country against her, 
and apprehending that the queen of England would take advantage from these stirs to dnve 

A Truce her out of Scotland, was content to agree to a truce, and to summon a parliament 
agreed tom to meet on the 10th of January § But the new king of France sent over M de 
Scotland =~ Croque with a high threatening message, that he would spend the whole revenue 
of France rather than not be revenged on them that raised these tumults in Scotland The 
lords answered, that they desired nothing but the hberty of their religion, and that being 
obtained, they should be in all other things his most obedient subjects The queen-regent, 
having gotten about two thousand men from France, fortified Leith, and i many other 
things broke the truce There came over also some doctors of the Sorbonne to dispute with 
the ministers, because they heard the Scottish clergy were scarce able to defend ther own 
cause The lords gathered again, and seeing the queen-regent had so often broke her word 
to them, they entered into consultation to deprive her of her regency Their queen was aot 
yet of age, and in her minority, they pretended that the government of the kingdom belonged 
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to the states, and therefore they gathered together many of her maladmuinistrations, for which 
The Queen- they might the more colourably put her out of the government The things they 
regent is de- charged on her were chiefly these ‘‘ That she had without law begun a war in 
peers the kingdom, and brought in strangers to subdue 1t, had governed without the 
consent of the nobility, embased the com to maintain her soldiers , had put garrisons in free 
towns, and had broke all promises and terms with them Thereupon they declared her to 
have fallen from her regency, and did suspend her power till the next parhament” So now 
it was an irreconcileable breach The lords lay first at Edinburgh, and from thence retired 
afterwards to Stirlmg upon which the French came and possessed themselves of the town, 
and set up the mass again in the churches Greater supplies came over from France, under 
the command of the marquis of Elbosuf, one of the queen regent’s brothers , who, though most 
of his fleet were dispersed, yet brought to Leith a thousand foot, so that there were now above 
four thousand French soldiersin that town But what accession of strength soever the queen- 
regent received from these, she lost as much in Scotland , for now almost the whole country 
was united against her, and the French were equally heavy to their friends and enemies 

They marched about by Stirling to waste Fife, where there were some small engagements 
between them and the lords of the congregation 

But the Scots, seeing they could not stand before that force that was expected from France 
TheScotsim- the next spring, sent to queen Elizabeth to desire her aid openly , for the sccret 
plore the Q supplies of money and ammunition with which she hitherto furmshed them would 
of England’s not now serve the turn The council of England apprehended that 1t would draw 
mee on a war with France yet they did not fear that much, for that kingdom was 
falling into such factions that they did not apprehend any great danger from thence till their 
kmg was of age So the duke of Norfolk was sent to Berwick to treat with the lords of 
the congregation, who were now headed by the duke of Chatclherault On the 27th of 
February they agreed on these conditions ‘‘ They were to be sure allies to the queen of 
England, and to assist her both in England and Ireland as she should need their help She 
was now, on the other hand, to assist them to drive the French out of Scotland after which 
they were still to continue in their obedience to their natural queen This league was to 
last during their queen’s marnage to the French king, and for a ycar after and they were 
to give the queen of England hostages, who were to be changed every six months ” 

This being concluded, and the hostages given, the lord Gray marched into Scotland with 
2000 horse and 6000 foot Upon that the lords sent and offered to the queen-regent, that 
if she would send away the French forces, the English should likewise be sent back, and they 
would return to their obedience 

This not beng accepted, they drew about Leith to besiege 1t In one sally which the 

Leith is be ~French made they were beaten back with the loss of 300 men Tlus made the 
sieged by the English more secure, thinking the French would no more come out, but they, 
sagen understanding the ill order that was kept, sallied out again, and killed near 500 
of the English this made them more watchful for the future So the sege being formed, a 
fire broke out in Leith which burnt down the greatest part of the town the English playing 
all the while on them, distracted them so, that the soldiers being obliged to be on the walls, 
the fire was not easily quenched Hereupon the English gave the assault, and were beaten 
off with some loss, but the duke of Norfolk sent a supply of 2000 men more, with the 
assurance of a great army if it was necessary, and charged the lord Gray not to quit the 
siege till the French were gone Ships were also sent to le in the Frith to block them up 
by sea The French, apprehending the total loss of Scotland, sent over Monluc, bishop of 
Valence, to London, to offer to restore Calais to the queen of England if she would draw hea 
forces out of Scotland She gave him a quick answer on the sudden herself, that she did 
not value that fish-town so much as she did the quiet of Brita But the French desinng 
that she would mediate a peace between them and the Scots, she undertook that, and sent 
secretary Cecil and Dr Wotton into Scotland to conclude 1t As they were on the way, the 
The Queen- queen-regent died in the castle of Edinburgh, on the 10th of June She sent 
regentofScot- for some of the cluef lords before her death, and demred to be reconciled to them, 
land diet = and asked them pardon for the injuries she had done them She advised them 
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to send both the French and English soldiers out of Scotland, and prayed them to continue 
m thew obedience to their queen She also sent for one of their preachers, Willock, and 
discoursed with him about her soul, and many other tings, and said unto him that she 
trusted to be saved only by the death and merits of Jesus Christ , and so ended her days 
which, 1f she had done a year sooner, before these last passages of her life, she had been the 
most universally fimented queen that had been in any time im Scotland For she had 
governed them with great prudence, justice, and gentleness, and in her own deportment, 
and in the order of her court, she was an example to the whole nation but the directions 
sent to her from France made her change her measures, break her word, and engage the 
kingdom in war, which rendered her very hateful to the nation Yet she was often heard 
to say, that if her counsels might take place, she doubted not to bring all things again to 
perfect tranquillity and peace 

Th treaty between England, France, and Scotland was soon after concluded The 
French were to be sent away within twenty days, an act of oblivion was to be 
confirmed in parliament , the injuries done to the bishops and abbots were referred 
to the parhament, strangers and churchmen were no more to be trusted with the 
chief offices, and a parliament was to meet in August for the confirming of tlis Dunng 
the queen’s absence the nation was to be governed by a council of twelve of these the queen 
was to name seven, and the States five The queen was neither to make peace nor war but 
by the advice of the Estates, according to the ancient custom of the kingdom The English 
were to return as soon as the Frcnch were gone and for the matter of religion, that was 
referred to the parliament , and some were to be sent from thence to the king and queen to 
st forth their desires to them and the queen of Scotland was no more to use the arms and 
title of England All thuse conditions were agreed to on the 8th of July, and soon after 
both the French and English left the kingdom 

In August thereafter the parliament met, where four acts passed one for the abolishing 
Reformation Of the pope’s power , a second, for the repealing of all laws made in favour of the 
1s settled in former superstition , a third, for the punishing of those that said or heard mass , 
Scotland by and the fourth was a confirmation of the confession of faith, which was afterwards 
Pathament yatified and inserted m the acts of parhament, held Anno 1567 It was penned 
by Knox, and agrees in almost all things with the Geneva confession 

Of the whole temporalty, none but the earl of Athol and the lords Somervile and Borthick 
dissented toit They said they would believe as their fathers had done before them the 
spiritual estate said nothing against 1t The abbots struck in with the tide, upon assurance 
that their abbeys should be converted to temporal lordslups and be given to them Most 
of the bishops, sccing the stream so strong against them, complied hkewise, and, to secure 
themselves and ennch their friends or bastards, did dilapidate all the revenues of the church 
in the strangest manner that has cver been known, and yet for most of all these leases and 
alienations they procured from Rome bulls to confirm them, pretending at that court that 
they were necessary for making friends to their interest in Scotland 

Great numbcrs of these bulls I myself have seen and read so that after all the noise that 
the church of Rome had made of the sacrilege in England, they themselves confirmed a more 
entire waste of the church’s patrimony in Scotland, of which there was scarce anything 
reserved for the clergy But our kings have since that time used guch effectual endeavours 
there for the recovery of so much as might give a just encouragement to the labours of the 
clergy, that universally the inferior clergy 1s better provided for in no nation than in Scot- 
Jand, for in glebe and tithes every incumbent 18s by the law provided with at least 50/ 
sterling a year, which, in proportion to the cheapness of the country, 1s equal to twice so 
much ‘n most parts of England But there are not among them such provisions for encou- 
raging the more learned and deserving men as were necessary When these acts of the 
Scottish parliament were brought into France to be confirmed, they were rejected with much 
scorn , so that the Scots were in fear of a new war But the king of France 
dying in the begining of December, all that cloud vamsehed, ther queen bemg 
now only dowager of France, and 1n very ill terms with her mother-in-law, queen 
Catherine de’ Medici, who hated her, because she had endeavoured to take her husband out 
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of her hands, and to grve him up wholly to the counsels of her uncles So she being sll used 
m France, was forced to return to Scotland, and govern there m such manner as the nation 
was pleased to submit to . 

Thus had the queen of England separated Scotland entirely from the interests of France, 
and united 1 to herown and being engaged in the same cause of religion, she ever after 
this had that influence on all affairs there, that she never received any disturbance from 
thence during all the rest of her glorious reign, in which other accidents concurred to raise 
her to the greatest advantages in deciding foreign contests that ever this crown had 

In July after she came to the crown, Henry the Second of France was unfortunately 
The Cin] Wounded in his eye at a tilting, the beaver of his helmet not being let down, s0 
Warsof that he died of 1t soon after His son Francis the Second succeeding, was then 
France in the 16th year of his age, and assumed the government in his own name, but 
put it nto the hands of his mother, the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of Guise The 
constable was put from the court, the princes of the blood were not regarded, but all things 
were carried by the cardinal and his brother, between whom and the queen-mother there 
arose great misunderstandings, which proved fatal to the queen of Scotland, for she, being 
much engaged with her uncles, and having an ascendant over her husband, did so divide him 
from his mother, that before he died, she had only the shadow of the government This she 
remembered ever after against her daughter-in-law, and took no care of her afterwards 1n all 
her miseries 

But the prince of Condé, with the admiral and many others, resolving to have the govern- 
ment in their hands, engaged some lawyers to examine the point of the king’s majonty 
These writ several books on that subject, to prove that two-and-twenty was the soonest that 
any king had been ever held to be of age to assume the government, and that no strangers 
nor women might be admitted to it by the law of France, but that 1t belonged to the princes 
of the blood, during the king’s minority , who were to manage it by the advice of the courts 
of parliament and the three estates So that the design now concerted between these great 
lords, to take the king out of their hands who disposed of him, was grounded on their laws 
yet as this design was laying all over France, papists and protestants concurring 1n 1t, 1¢ was 
discovered by a protestant, who thought himself bound in conscience to reveal 1¢ Upon this, 
the prince of Condé and many others were seized on, and had not the king’s death, in the 
beginning of December 1560, saved him, the prince himself, and all the heads of that party, 
had suffered for :t 

But upon his death, Charles the Ninth that succeeded him being but eleven years old, the 
king of Navarre was declared regent , and the queen-mother, who then hated the cardinal 
of Lorraine, umted herself to him and the constable, and drew the weak regent into her 
mterests Upon this, some lawyers, examining the power of the regent, found that the other 
princes of the blood were to have their share of the government with him, and that he 
might be checked by the courts of parliament, and was subject to an assembly of the three 
estates 

In July the next year there was a severe edict passed against the protestants, to put down 
all their meetings, and banish all their preachers The execution of 1t was put into the hands 
of the bishops , but the greater part of the nation would not bear 1t 

So in January thereafter, another edict passed, in a great assembly of the princes of the 
blood, the privy counsellors, and eight courts of parliament, for the free exercise of that re- 
ligion , requiring the magistrates to pumish those who should hinder or disturb their meet- 
ings Soon after this, the duke of Guise and his brother reconciled themselves to the 
queen-mother, and resolved to break that edict This was begun by the duke of Vassy, 
where a meeting of the protestants being gathered, his servants disturbed them they began 
with reproachful words , from these 1t went to blows, and throwing of stones, and by one 
of them the duke was wounded for which his men took a severe revenge, for they killed 
sixty of them and wounded two hundred, sparing neither age nor sex After this, the edict 
was everywhere broken Many lawyers were of opinion that the regent could not do it, 
and that the people might lawfully follow the next prince of the blood in defence of the 
edict 
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Upon this, his brother, the prince of Condé, gathered an army. In the beginning of the 
war, the king of Navarre was killed at the siege of Rouen , so that by the law the prince of 
Condé ought to have succeeded him in the regency, and thus the wars that followed after 
this could not be called rebellion, since the protestants had the law and the first prince of the 
blood of their side, to whom the government did of right belong 

Thus began the civil wars of France, which lasted above thirty years , m all which time, 
the queen of England, by the asmstance she sent them, sometimes of men, but for the most 
part of money and ammunition, did support the protestant interest with no great charge to 
herself And by that, she was not only secured from all the mischief which so powertul a 
neighbour could do her, but had almost the half of that kingdom depending on her 

The state of the Netherlands afforded the lke advantages in those provinces , where the 
The Wars of King of Spain, finding the proceedings of the bishops were not effectual for the 
the Nether- extirpation of heresy, their sees being so large, intended to have founded more 
lands bishoprics, and to have set up the courts of inquisition in those parts , and appre- 
hending some opposition from the natives, he kept garnisons of Spamards among them, with 
many other things contrary to the Latus Introwtus that had been agreed to when he was 
received to be their prince 

The people finding all terms broken with them, and that by that agreement they were dis- 
engaged from their obedience 1f he broke those conditions, did shake off his yoke Upon 
which followed the civil wars of the Netherlands, that lasted hkewise above thirty years 
To them the queen gave assistance , at first more secretly, but afterwards more openly and 
as both they and the French protestants were asmsted with men out of Germany, which were 
generally led by the brave but seldom fortunate Casimir, brother to the elector palatine, so 
the money that paid them was for most part furmshed from England 


And thus was queen Elizabeth the arbiter of all the neghbounng parts of Chnstendom 
She at home brought the coin to a true standard, navigation prospered, trade spread, both 
in the northern seas to Archangel, and to the East and West Indies, and in her long wars 
with Spain, she was always victorious That great Armada, set out with such assurance of 
conquest, was, what by the hand of Heaven m a storm, what by the unwieldiness of their 
ships, and the numbleness of ours, so shattered and sunk, that the few remainders of it 
returned with irrecoverable shame and loss to Spain again = She reigned in the affections of 
her people, and was admired for her knowledge, virtues, and wisdom by all the world 
She always ordered her councils so, that all her parliaments were ever ready to comply with 
them , for in everything she followed the true interest of the nation She never asked 
subsidies, but when the necessity was visible , and when the occasions that made her demand 
any vanished, she discharged them 

She was admired even in Rome itself, where Sixtus the Fifth used to speak of her and 
the king of Navarre as the only princes that understood what 1t was to govern, and pro- 
fanely wished he might enjoy her but one night, hoping they would beget a new Alexander 
the Great between them * But if that had been, and the child had taken after the father, 
it would have been more like Alexander the Sixth 

Notwithstanding all the attempts of Rome against her person and government, she still 
lived and trumphed In the first ten years of her reign, all things were carried with such 
moderation, that there was no stir about religion Pope Pius the Fourth, reflecting on the 
capricious and high answer his mad predecessor had made to her address, sent one Parpaha 
to her, in the second year of her reign, to invite her to jon herself to that see, and he would 
disannul the sentence against her mother’s marnage, confirm the English service and the 
use of the sacrament in both kinds. But she sent the agent word to stay at Brussels, and 
not to come over The same treatment met abbot Martinengo, who was sent the year after 
with the hke message From that time all treaty with Rome was entirely broken off 
Pius the Fourth proceeded no further , but his successor, Pius the Fifth, resolved to contrive 
her death, as he that wmt Ins Life t relates 
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The unfortunate queen of Scotland, upon the wars in her country, was driven to seek 
shelter in England, where 1t was at first resolved to use her well, and restore her to her crown 
Collection and country, as will appear by two papers which, for their curiosity, being 
Number 12 OTiginals, I have put into the Collection The one 1s the advice that sr Walter 
Mildmay gave about 1t, the other 1s a long letter wmtten concerning it by the 
earl of Leicester to the earl of Sussex They were given me by that most ingenious and 
virtuous gentleman, Mr Evelyn, who 1s not satisfied to have advanced the knowledge of 
this age by his most useful and successful labours about planting, and divers other ways, but 
18 ready to contribute everything 1n his power to perfect other men’s endeavours 
But while the English council intended to have used the queen of Scotland well, her own 
officious friends, by the frequent plots that were in a succession of many years carried on, 
sometimes by open rebellion, as in the north of England, and in Ireland, but more frequently 
by secret attempts, brought on her the calamities of a long imprisonment, and death in the 
conclusion 
Her death was the greatest blemish of this reign, being generally censured by all the age, 
except by pope Sixtus the Fifth, who was a man that delighted in cruel exccutions, and so 
concluded her to be a happy woman that had the pleasure to cut off a crowned head * 
But queen Elizabeth's own preservation from the many designs that were against her life, 
made it in some sort, 1f not necessary, yet more excusable in her, especially that unfortu- 
nate queen having herself cherished the plot of Babington and Ballard, and having set her 
hand to the letters that were written to them about it, though she still demied that, and cast 
the blame of 1t on her secretaries, who (as she said) had gotten her hand to them without 
her knowledge The pope had deposed the queen (as will appear by hie sen- 
N ee tence, which I have put in the Collection) , and the queen of Scotland being the 
next heir to the crown, and a zealous papist, those of that religion hoped by 
destroying the queen to set her in her room, which put England in no small disorder, by 
associations and other means that were used for preserving the queen and destroying the 
popish interest The rebellions and plots m England and Ireland were not a hittle sup- 
ported by the assistance of king Philip of Spain, who did all he could to embroil the queen’s 
affairs at home, though still without success But the steps of the queen’s procecdings, 
both against papists and puritans, are so set out by her great and wise secretary, sir Francis 
Walsingham, in so clear a manner, that I shall set 1t down here as a most important piece 
of history , being written by one of the wisest and most virtuous ministers that these latter 
ages have produced He wrote it in French to one monsicur Cnitoy, a Frenchman, of which 
T have seen an English copy, taken (as 1s said) from the original 
‘¢ Sir, — Whereas you desire to be advertised of the proceedings here in ecclesiastical causes, 
Walang- because you scem to note in them some inconstancy and vanation, as if we inclined 
ham's Lottor sometimes to one sido, and sometimes to another, and as if that clemency and lenity 
concerning were not used of late that was used 1n the beginmng all which you imputed to your 
Paige own superficial understanding of the affairs of this state, having, notwithstanding, 
against both her mayesty’s doings in singular reverence, as the real pledges which she hath 
Papsts and piven unto the world of her sincerity in religion and of her wisdom im govern- 
Puntans ment well menteth I am glad of ths occasion to impart that httle I know in 
that matter unto you, both for your own satisfaction, and to the end you may make use 
thereof towards any that shall not be so modestly and so reasonably minded as you are I 
find, therefore, her majesty’s proceedings to have been grounded upon two principles— 
‘“‘ The one, that consciences are not to be forced, but to be won and reduced by force of 
truth, with the aid of time, and use of all good means of instruction and persuasion 
*‘ The other, that causes of consciences, when they exceed their bounds and grow to be 
matter of faction, lose their nature, and that sovereign princes ought distinctly to punish 
their practices and contempt, though coloured with the pretence of conscience and religion 
“ According to these principles, her majesty at her coming to the crown, utterly dishking 
the tyranny of Rome, which had used by terror and rigour to settle commandments of men’s 
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faiths and consciences, though as a princess of great wisdom and magnanmity, she 
suffered but the exercise of one religion, yet her proceeding towards the papists was with 
great lemty, expecting the good effects which time might work in them, and therefore her 
majesty revived not the laws made in the 28th and 35th of her father’s reign, whereby the 
oath of supremacy might have been offered at the king’s pleasure to any subject, so he kept 
his conscience never so modestly to himself, and the refusal to take the same oath without 
further circumstances Was made treason But contrarywise, her majesty not liking to make 
windows into men’s hearts and secret thoughts, except the abundance of them did overflow 
into overt and express acts, or affirmations, tempered her law so, as 1t restraineth every 
manifest disobedience, in impugning and impeaching, advisedly and maliciously, her majesty s 
supreme power, maintaiming and extolling a forcign jurisdiction and as for the oath, 1t was 
altered by her majesty into a more grateful form, the hardness of the name and appellation 
of ‘Supreme Ilead’ was removed, and the penalty of the refusal thereof, turned only to 
disablement to take any promotion, or to exercise any charge, and yet of liberty to be rein- 
vested therein, if any man should accept thereof during lis life But after, when Pius 
Quintus excommunicated her majesty, and the bulls of excommunication were published in 
London, whereby her majesty was in a sort proscribed, and that thereupon, as upon a 
principal motive or preparative, followed the rebellion in the north, yet because the ll 
humours of the realm were by that rebellion partly purged, and that she feared at that time 
no foreign invasion, and much less the attempt of any with the realm, not backed by 
some potent power and succour from without, she contented herself to make a law against 
that special case of bringing in and publishing of any bulls, or the hke struments, where- 
unto was added a prohibition upon pain, not of treason, but of an inferior degree of pumsh- 
ment, against the bringing of the ‘ Agnus Dev’s’ and such other merchandise of Rome, as 
are well known not to be any essential part of the Romiush religion, but only to be used mn 
practice, as love-tokens, to inchant and bewitch the people’s affections fror ther allegiance 
to their natural soveregn In all other pomts her majesty continued her former lemty 
but when about the twentieth ycar of her reign, she had discovered in the king of Spain an 
intention to invade her domimions , and that a principal part of the plot was to prepare a 
party within the realm, that might adhere to the foreigner, and that the seminaries began 
to blossom, and to send forth daily, priests and professed men, who should by vow, taken at 
shrift, reconcile her subyects from their obedience , yea, and bind many of them to attempt 
against her majesty’s sacred person, and that by the poison which they spread, the humours 
of most papists were altcred, and that they were no more papists im conscience, and of 
softness, but papists in faction then were there new laws madc for the pumshment of such 
as should submit themselves to such reconcilements, or renunciation of obedience and 
because 1¢ was a treason carricd in the clouds, and im wonderful secrecy, and come seldom to 
light, and that there was no presuspicion thereof so great, as the recusancy to come to 
divine service, because 1t was set down by their decrees, that to come to church before 
reconciliation, was to live im schism, but to come to church after reconcilument, was abso- 
lute heretical, and damnable Therefore there were added laws containing punishment 
pecuniary, erdelwet, such as might not enforce consciences, but to enfeebl. and impoverish 
the means of those about whom it resteth mdiffirent and ambiguous, whethcr they were 
reconciled or not and when, notwithstanding all this provision, the poison was dispersed 
so secretly, as that there was no means to stay 1t but by rcstraming the merchants that 
brought 1t1n Then lastly, there was added a law, whercby such seditious priests of new 
erection were exiled, and those that were at that time m the land, shipped over, and so 
commanded to keep hence upon pain of treason This hath been the proceeding, though 
intermingled, not only with sundry examples of her maycsty’s grace towards such as 1n her 
wisdom «he knew to be papists in conscience, and not faction and singularity, but also with 
extraordinary mitigation towards the offenders in the Inghcst degree, committed by law, if 
they would but protest, that if in case this realm should be invaded with a foreign army by 
the pope's authority for the catholic cause, as they term it, they would take part with her 
majesty, and not adhere to her enemies 

“* For the other party, which have been offensive to the state, though in another degree, 
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which named themselves ‘ Reformers,’ and we commonly call ‘ Puntans,’ this hath been the 
proceeding, towards them a great while, when they inveighed against such abuses mm the 
church as pluralities, non-residence, and the hke, their zeal was not condemned, only their 
violence was sometimes censured When they refused the use of some ceremonies and 
rites as superstitious, they were tolerated with much connivancy and gentleness, yea, when 
they called in question the superiority of bishops, and pretended to a democracy into the 
church , yet their propositions were here considered, and by contrary wnitings debated and 
discussed Yet all this while 1t was perceived that their course was dangerous and very 
popular as because papistry was odious, therefore 1t was ever in their mouths, that they 
sought to purge the church from the reliques of papistry , a thing acceptable to the people, 
who love ever to run from one extreme to another 

‘Because multitude of rogucs and poverty was an eyesore, and a dislike to every man, 
therefore they put mto the pcople’s head, that 1f discipline were planted, there should be no 
vagabonds nor beggars, a thing very plausible and in hke manner they promised the 
people many of the impossible wonders of their discipline, besides, they opened to the 
people a way to government by their consistory and presbytory , a thing, though im con- 
sequence no less prejudicial to the Irbcrtics of private men than to the sovereignty of princes, 
yet in first show very popular Nevertheless tlus, except 1t were in some few that entered 
into extreme contempt, was borne with, because they pretended in dutiful manner to make 
propositions, and to leave 1t to the providence of God and the authority of the magistrate 

** But now of late years, when there issued from them that affirmed, the consent of the 
magistrate was not to be attended, when under pretence of a confession, to avoid slander 
and imputations, they combined themselves by classes and subscriptions, when they 
descended into that vile and base means of defacing the governmént of the church by ndicu- 
lous pasquils, when they begun to make many subjects 1n doubt to take oaths, which 13 one 
of the fundamental parts of justice in this land, and 1n all places, when they began both to 
vaunt of their strength and number of their partisans and followers, and to use comminations 
that their cause would prevail, though uproar and violence, then it appeared to be no more 
zeal, no more conscience, but mcre faction and division and therefore though the state 
were compelled to hold somewhat a harder hand to restrain them than before, yet was it 
with as great modcration as the peace of the state or church could permit And there- 
fore, sir, to conclude, consider upnghtly of these matters, and you shall see her mayesty 
1s no more a temporiser m religion 1t 1s not the success abroad, nor the change of servants 
here at home, can alter her, only as the things themselves alter, she applied her religious 
wisdom to methods correspondent unto them, still retaining the two rules before-mentioned, in 
dealing tenderly with consciences, and yct im discovering faction from conscience, and softness 
from singularity Farewell “¢ Your loving friend, F Wa.sincHamM ” 


Thus I have prosecuted what I at first undertook, the progress of the Itcformation, from 
its first and small beginnings in England, till 1t camo to a complcte settlcment in the time 
of this queen Of whose reign, if I have adventured to give any account, 1t was not 
intended so much for a full character of her and her councils, as to sct out the great and 
visible blessings of God that attended on her, the many preservations she had, and that by 
such signal discoveries, as both saved her life and secured her government, and the unusual 
happiness of her whole reign, which raised her to the esteem and envy of that age, and the 
wonder of all posterity It was wonderful indeed, that a virgin queen could rule such 
a kingdom for above forty-four years with such constant success, in so great tranquility 
at home, with a vast increase of wealth, and with such glory abroad All which may 
justly be esteemed to have been the rewards of Heaven, crowning that reign with so much 
honour and triumph, that was begun with the reformation of religion 
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SIR, 


fais work, which 1s designed to finish the history of our Reformation, seems reserved to be laid at your Mayesty’s feet, 
who we trust 1s designed by God to complete tho Reformation itself 


To rectify what may be yet amiss, and to supply what is defective among us, to oblige us to live and to labour more 
suitably to our profession, to unite us more firmly among ourselves, to bury, and for ever to extinguish, the fears of our 
relapaing again into popery,, and to cstablish a confidence and correspondence with the protestant and reformed churches 
abroad 


The eminent moderation of the most serene house from which your Majesty 1s descended gives us auspicious hopes 
that, as God has now raised your Mayesty with signal charactcis of an amazing providence to be the head and the chief 
strength of the Reformation, so your Majesty will, by a wise and noble conduct, form all these churches into one body, 
so that though they cannot agree to the same opmions and rituals with us in all points, yet they may Join in one bappy 
confederacy for the support of the whole, and of every particular branch of that sacred umon 


May this be tho peculiai glory of your Maycsty’s reign, and may all the blessings of Heaven and earth rest upon 
your most august person, and upon all your royal postenty, 


This 1s the daly prayer of him who 18, with the profoundest respect, 
Sir, 


Your Majcsty’s moat loyal, most obedient, and most devoted subject and servant, 


GI SARUM 


THE PREFACE. 


Ce ened 


I gap in my Introduction to this Part, which I published a year ago, said all that then 
occurred to me in the way of preface, but some particulars coming to my knowledge since 
that time give me an occasion to add a httle to what was then copiously deduced 

I begin with Mr Le Grand, who I understand 1s now in a considerable post in the court 
of France He bemg lately at Geneva explained himself fo my frends in these terms 
*‘ That he was young when he wrote against me, and that the heat of youth had carried 
him to some expressions from which he would abstain if he were to write now He was 
glad to hear that I was upon the reviewing the History of the Reformation ,” and named to 
them a Life that he had seen in Spain of Bartholomew Caranza, archbishop of Toledo, who 
was king Philip’s confessor, and went with him to England, and was particularly employed 
in reforming (as they called 1t) the umversitics, and, as he said, he died when he was to be 
delivered out of the prison of the inquisition He added, that he had also seen a Collection 
of cardinal Pole’s letters, with an account of what passed in England after tlhe dcath of king 
Edward, which he believed I had not seen, and that could inform me of many particulars , 
but that he himself had other employments than to think of the affairs of England If I had 
received this civil message from Mr Le Grand befcre I had published my Introduction, I 
would have said nothing at all with relation to him but what 1s passed cannot be recalled, 
so I hope he will accept of this for all the reparation I can now make him 

As for Anthony Harmer, some have doubted if he could be capable of making three capital 
errors in one line and since Mr Strype has suggested to me that, in wiuch I was under 
some reserve before, as having it from another hand, I am now free to set 1t down For 
*¢ Capitulum Ecclesiw Cathedralis,” he has printed “‘ Epistolam Conventus Ecclesiw Cathohcss ” 
If the abbreviations may seem to excuse the reading E;pistolam for Capitulum, and Catholicse 
for Cathedrals, nothing can excuse the adding the word Convcntus, which he thought want- 
ing to make a complete title, having read the others as he did so I hope I have rason to 
have no regard to anything that comes from him upon his bare authority The weak and 
ill-natured attempts that some among oursclves have of late made upon me give me no sort 
of concern, unless it 18 to pray for those who have despitefully used me 

There was also a great poem lately prepared, and I suppose designed to be published 
when that which our enemies hoped was near accomplished should have been effected It 
was written in imitation of Hudibras, and so was a mock-poem on the Reformation, com- 
posed by one Thomas Ward, of whom I can give no other account but that it 18 said he 1s a 
pnest In it Sanders’s work was made the plot of the fable It was full of impious abuse, 
put in a strain apt enough to take with those who were disposed to divert themselves with 
a show of wit and humour, dressed up to make the Reformation appear both odious and 
mdiculous, not doubting of equal success with Butler's admired performance It was no 
wonder if, upon such a design, my Ilistory was treated with all the characters of scorn and 
contempt This was what I might justly expect from those of that side, but I was sorry 
to find so much censure from those from whom I had no reason to expect 1t, and which 
seemed to be the effect only of envy and ill-nature God forgive them for 1t 

I must say a little more with relation to a learned and copious wniter of our ecclesiastical 
history, who finds my History often m his way He treats me decently as to lis expres- 
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sions, but designs all through to set such remarks on my work as, if they were well grounded, 
must destroy the credit that 1t has hitherto obtained I will first give some instances to, 
show what the spirit, the principles, and the design of that wnter must be I will name but 
four out of a great many 
When he sets forth king Henry VIII's proceedings agamst the memory of Thomas-a- 
Becket, he has these words ‘ And though his conduct in this dispute was not 
a i 150, altogether defenmble, he was far, however, from being guilty of that gross mis- 
a management with which he 1s charged” I will leave the yudgment that must 
be passed upon this period to all who are in any sort acquainted with the history of that 
time 
When he gives the character of king Edward VI , immediately before he tells of his death, 
it 1g in these words ‘* His conscience was not always under a serviceable direc- 
P $82,col 2 tion (the meaning of this dark expression I do not reach) He was timctured 
with Erastian principles, and under wrong prepossessions as to church government 
He seems to have had no notion of sacnilege And which 1s somewhat remarkable, 
most of the hardships were put upon ecclesiastics in the latter end of his reign, when his 
judgment was in the best condition” And without adding one word of his good qualities, 
or to correct those severe reflections, he concludes with the account of his death 
He gives a very different account of the death of Mary queen of Scots m these words 
‘‘ Her fortitude and devotion were very remarkable She supported her cha- 
P 601, col2 yacter with all imaginable decency she died hke a Christian, and hke a queen” 
And to mention no more, when he comes to queen Elizabeth's death and character, he’ 
runs a parallel between the two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, m these words 
P G7l,col 2 «& The one made martyrs, the other made beggars the one executed the men, 
and the other the estates And therefore, reserving the honour of the Reforma- 
tion to queen Elizabeth, the question will be, whether the resuming the first-fruits and 
tenths, putting many vicarages in a deplorable condition, and settling a perpetuity of 
poverty on the church, was not much more prejudicial than fire and faggots? Whether 
destroying bishoprics was not a much greater hardship than the destroying bishops? 
because this severity affects succession, and reaches down to future ages And lastly, 
whether, as the world goes, 1t 18 not more easy to recruit bishops than the revenues to sup- 
port them?” These words give such an indication of the notion that the author has of the 
happmess or misery of a church, that they want no commentary 
I will add this one remark of a fact upon a passage that I had writ concerning the Book 
of Ordination, published in the third year of king Edward, which was in these 
Ref Par:iy Words ‘‘ Another difference between the Ordination Book set out at that time 
BookI p 396 and that we now use was, that the bishop was to lay his one hand on the priest's 
head, and with his other to give him a bible, with a chalice and bread 1n 1t, saying 
the words that are now said at the delivery of the bible In the consecration of a bishop 
there 1s nothing more than what 1s yet in use, save that a staff was put into his hand with 
this blessing, ‘ Be to the flock of Chnst a shepherd’” Upon this his remark 1g 
P 290,col2 i» these words ‘ But here, as 1t happens, this learned person has been led 
mto a mistake for the two first editions of the ordimal made m king Edward's reign 
have none of the different rites mentioned by this gentleman” I was indeed surprised when 
I read this, and went to look into the first edition of that ordmal, which I knew was 1n the 
Lambeth ibrary , for by archbishop Sancroft’s order I had the free use of everything that 
lay there There I went to examine it, and I found indeed a small variation from my 
History the whole 1s in these words, in the ordination of a priest, after the 1mposition of 
hands, with the words still used, follows this rubrick ‘ Then the bishop shall deliver to 
every one of them the Bible in the one hand, and the chalice or cup, with the bread, in the 
other hand, and say, ‘Take thou authority,” &c In the consecration of a bishop this rubrick 
is ‘* The elected bishop, having upon him a surplice and a cope, shall be presented by two 
bishops, being also in surplices and copes, having their pastoral staves in therrhands” And 
after the form of the consecration this rubrick follows ‘‘ Then shall the archbishop lay the 
Bible upon his neck, saying, ‘ Give heed to reading’” The next rubrck 1s ‘ Then shall 
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the archbishop put ito his hand the pastoral staff, saying, ‘ Be to the flock of Chnst a 
shepherd ,'” on to the end of the charge, now given al] together, but then divided in two 
This book was printed by Richard Grafton, the king’s printer, m March 1549, or, by the 
Roman account, 1550 Ihave given this full account of that matter in my own justifica- 
tion Iam sorry that I cannot return this learned person his compliment to myself, “ that 
he was led into a mistake ” 

The next, and indeed the last particular that, out of many more, I will mention 1s, the 
setting down the explanation that was made upon the order for kneeling at the sacrament im 
king Edward's time, wrong in a very material word for in that the words were, 
P 310,col2 «That there was not im the sacrament any real or essential presence of Chnist’s 
natural’ flesh and blood,” but ho, instead of that, puts ‘corporal presence” It seems 
in this he only looked at the rubrick as it 1s now ut the end of the communion scrvict, 
upon a conceit that it stands now as 1t was in king Edward's book, though 1t was at that 
D pq time changed, and we know who was the author of that change, and who pre- 
tended that a corporal presence sigmified such a presence as a body naturally has, 
which the asscrtors of transubstantiation itsclf do not and cannot prctend 1s in this case ,— 
where they say the body 1s uot present corporally, but spiritually, or as a Sping 1s present 
And he who had the chief hand 1n procuring this alteration had a very extraordinary subtilty 
by which he reconciled the opinion of a real presence in the sacrament with the last words 
of the rubnck, “ that the natural body and blood of Christ were in heaven and not here, 1¢ 
being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in more places than one ” 
It was thus a body 18 1n a place if there 13 no intermediate body but a vacuum between it 
and the place And he thought that by the vntue of the words of consecration there was a 
cylinder of a vacuum made between the elements and Christ’s body m heaven so that no 
body being between, 1t was both in heaven and in the elements Such a solemn piece of 
folly as this can hardly be read without indignation But if our author favours this conceit, 
yet, when he sets down that which was done in king Edward’s rugn he ought not to have 
changed the word, especially such an important one I shall say no more of that work , but 
that there appeared to me, quite through the second volume, such a constant inclination to 
favour the popish doctrine, and to censure the reformers, that I should have had a better 
opinion of the author's mtegrity 1f he had professed himself not to be of our communion, nor 
of the communion of any other protestant church 

But as I thought myself bound to give this warming to such as may have heard of that 
work, or that have scen it, so there 1s another history lately written im French, and which 
I hope 1s soon to appear in our own language, which I cannot recommend more than 1t 
deserves Itis Mr L’Enfant’s History of the Council of Constance, m wluch that excellent 
person has with great care, and a sincerity liable to no exception, given the world in the 
history of that council so true a view of the state of the church and of religion in the age 
before the Reformation, that I know no book so proper to prepare a man for reading tho 
History of the Reformation as the attentive reading of that noble work He was indeed 
well furmshed with a collection of excellent materials, gathered with great fidclty and 
industry by the learned doctor Vander Hordt, professor of divimity m the university of 
Helmstadt, and procured for him by the noble zcal and princely bounty of that most serene 
and pious prince Rodolph August, the late duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttle, who set himself 
with great care and at a vast charge to procure from all places the copics of all papers and 
manuscripts that could be found to give light to the proceedings of that great assembly 
That collection amounted to six volumes in folio From these authentic vouchers the history 
of that council 1s now happily compiled and if that learned author can find materials to 
give ug as full and as clear a history of the council of Basil as he has mven of that of Con- 
stance, [ know no greater service can be done the world, for by 1t popery will appear in its 
true and native colours, free from those palliating disguises which the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, and the hght which by that has been given the world, has forced upon those of that 
communion We have the celebrated Ilistory of the Council of Trent, first published here 
at London, written with a true sublimity of judgment and an unbiassed sincerity, which hag 
teceived a great confirmation even from cardinal Palavicini'’s attempt to destroy its credit, 
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and a much greater of late from that curious discovery of Vargas's letters But how well 
and how justly soever the history that P Paulo gave the world of that council 1s esteemed, 
I am not afraid to compare the late History of the Council of Constance even to that admired 
work , so far at least as that xf 1t will not be allowed to be quite equal to 1, yet 1f may be 
well reckoned among the best of all that have written after that noble pattern which the 
famous Venetian fnar has given to all the writers of ecclesiastical history 

Since I published my Introduction, I fell on many papers concerning the Reformation in 
Scotland, which had escaped the diligence of that grave and judicious wniter, archbishop 
Spotswood, of which I have given a full account, and have used the best endeavours I 
could to be furnished with all the other materials that I could hear of 1t 18 true, I never 
searched into a lately gathered famous hbrary in tins place, but yet I had from some, on 
whose good judgment and great care I might well depend, who had carefully looked through 
it, everything that they found material to my purpose 

No curiosity pleased me more than that noble record of the legate’s proceedings 1n the 
matter of king Ienry’s divorce, of which I had the free use, as of everything else that 
was in the library of my learned and dear brother, the late bishop of Ely, in whose death 
the church, and all his frends, and none more than myself, have had an invaluable loss I 
read that record very carefully twice or thrice over, and gave a full abstract of it, but did 
not then reflect on what has occurred to me since for though upon the credit of so noble a 
record, I have said that the king and queen were never together in court, yet I find the 
contrary 18 affirmed by that king himself in a letter bearmg date the 23rd of June, to his 
ambassadors at Rome, in these words, ‘“‘ Both we and the queen appeared in person ” and 
he sets furth the assurances the cardinals gave of their proceeding without favour or par- 
tiahty, “‘ yet she departed out of court, though thnce called to appear, and was denounced 
contumacious” The only reconuling of this apparent contradiction seems to be this, that 
they were indeed together in the hall where the court sate, but that 1t was before the car- 
dinals sate down, and had formed the court for as 1t 1s not to be imagined that in the 
record so material a step could have been omitted, so highly to the honour of the court, so 
it 18 not hkely that the qucen after hcr appeal, would have owned the court, or have 
appeared before those judges, therefore the most probable account of that particular 1s this, 
that the king intending to appear in the court, the queon went thither after him, and made 
that speech to him in the open hall, that I mentioned im my former work but all this 
was over, and they were both gone before the court was opened, or that the cardinals had 
taken their placos, so that theuwr appearance could be no part of the record of the court 

I am now to give an account of some papers that I add as an appendix, for they relate to 
the former volumes The first of these was sent me by one Mr Thomas Granger, of whom 
Ican give no other account, but that I understood he was a clrgyman He dated his 
letter from Lammerton, near Tavistock m Devon the 7th of February, 1682 I wrote nm 
such a civil answer, as so kind a censure deserved and I promised that I would make 
my acknowledgements more publicly to him whensoever I reviewed that work Upon my 
settling at Salisbury, I enquired after him, but I was told he was dead so I lost the 
occasion of returning my thanks to him in a more partacular manner, which I now express 
thus publicly 

I had another letter writ in another strain, full of expostulation, from Anthony (who 
affected to write himeelf) a Wood Ho thought 1 mcumbent on him to justify himself, 
since I had reflected on him, so he gave this vent toit I wrote short remarks on it, one 
of these I find 1s in the bishop of Worcester’s hand, they were sent to bishop Fell to be 
communicated to him, but whether they were or not, I cannot tell The thing has escaped 
my memory, but the paper still remains with me and therefore I have thought 1t a justice 
to Mr Wood's memory, and to his writings, to insert it here 

The third paper was drawn by me at Paris, m the year 1685 My History being then 
translated into French, was much read, and as to the main conduct of our Reformation, 1t 
was approved by some men of great name At that time there was an imbroilment between 
the court of Rome and that of Versailles and the propositions that passed in the year 
1682, seemed to threaten a greater rupture tu follow. Upon that, the scheme of the 
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English Reformation was & subject of common discourse and that was so much magnified 
by those who were called the “ Converters,” that the hope of a Reformation in France, was 
one of the artifices that prevailed on some who knew not the “ depths of Satan,” and were 
easily wrought on to make their court by changing their religion, in hope that a great reform- 
ation of abuses among them was then projected , but one of the learnedest men that ever I 
knew of that communion, said then to myself, that all that was only done to fright pope 
Innocent the Eleventh, who was then in the interests of the house of Austra, but that 
whensoever they should have a pope in the interests of France, their court would not only 
declare him infallible in pomts of doctrme, but even in matters of fact and he added, that 
it was an abuse that people put upon themselves, to imagine that with what pomp or zeal 
soever the court seemed to support those articles passed in the assembly of the clergy, that 
this could have any other effect but to bring the court of Rome ito ther interests He 
said this had been cardinal Mazarine’s practice during ns whole mimstry When he could 
not carry matters to his mind at Rome, he showed such favour to the Jansenists, as let 
many of them imto great digmities, but when he had brought that court to what he 
designed, he presently changed his conduct towards them 

A person of distinction at Paris, finding my history so much hkefl, wrote a censure upon 
it = =This run through many hands, but was never printed It fellinto Mr Auzont’s hands, 
and from him I had 1t I wrote an answer to it, and got 1t to be translated nto French 1t was 
favourably recerved by many in Pars I do not find the copy of that censure among my 
papers but 1 have still the copy of my remarks on it, from which the substance of that 
censure may be gathered so I have thought fit to add this to my Appendix 

The fourth paper 1s a large collection of many mistakes (descending even to hteral ones), 
in both the volumes of my History, and in the Records published in them, which a learned 
and worthy person has read with more exactness than either my amanuensis or myself had 
done I publish these sheets as that unknown person sent them to me, whom I never saw, 
as far as I remember , and who will not suffer me to give any other account of him, but 
that he lives in one of the universities lis copy of my work being of the second edition, 
only some very few of the errors marked that had crept into the second, but that were not in 
the first edition, are struck out In several particulars I do not perfectly agree with these 
corrections , but I set them down as they were sent me, without any remarks on them, 
and I give my hearty thanks mn tho fullest manner I can, to him who was first at the pains 
to make this colloction, and then had the goodness to communicate 1t to me im so obliging 
amanner for lhe gave me a much greater power over these papers than I have thought fit 
to assume 

The next paper 1s a much shorter one It 18 indeed the abstract of a larger paper, but 
I have taken out of 1t only that which relates to my History and have not meddled with 
some remarks made on Harmer s specimen, and many more made on the “‘ Rights of an En- 
glish Convocation” These did not belong to my subject, so I have not copied them out The 
writer has not Jet me know his name, he sent the sheets to me in an unsubscmbed letter, to 
which I wrote an answer by the conveyance that he marked out to me, but I have heard no 
more of lium 

The sixth and last paper was sent me by the sincere and dihgent Mr Strype, who has 
descended to such a full and minute correction, both of my History and of my copies of 
the Reoords, that I confess 1t gave me great satisfaction many of his corrections may seem 
so inconsiderable, that 1t may be suggested that they were not worth the while But my 
whole concern 1n writing, being to deliver the transactiong of a former age, faithfully down 
to posterity, nothing could please me more than to have every error I had fallen into dis- 
covered and it was no small satisfaction to me, to find that a wnter who has been now 
above tlirty years cxamining all that passed in that age, and has made great discoveries of 
many secrets hitherto not known, and who was so kind as to pass over nothing how small 
and inconsiderable soever 1t may appear to be, that was hable to correction , yet did not 
touch upon any one thing that 1s of any moment in my whole work Thuis I look on asa 
very authentic confirmation of 1t all, except m the places thus censured by one who has 
searched into all the transactions of that time with so much application and success 
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This work was composed above a year ago, and after 1t was read and corrected by some 
proper judges, 1 was put in the press, and was printed off to the end of king Edward's 
reign, before the lst of August last nor has anything been added to 1t since that time, 
except some very few particulars in the last book relating to Scotland 

I cannot conclude this preface, and so dismiss this work out of my hands, without some 
reflections on what has appeared among us of late, but too evidently, m a course of some 
years Many who profess great zeal for the legal establishment, yet seem to be set on 
forming a new scheme, both of religion and government and are taking the very same 
methods, only a httle diversified, that have been pursued in popery, to bring the world into 
a blind dependence upon the clergy, and to draw the wealth and strength of the nation into 
their hands 

The opinion of the sacrament’s bemg an expiatory sacrifice , and of the necessity of secret 
confession and absolution , and of the church’s authority acting 1m an independence on the 
civil powers, were the foundations of popery and the seminal principles out of which that 
mass of corruptions was formed They have no colour for them m the New Testament, 
nor in the first ages of Christianity, and are directly contrary to all the principls on which 
the Reformation was carried on, and to cvery step that was made m the whole progress of 
that work and yet these of late have been notions much favoured, and written for with 
much zeal, not to say indecency besides a vast number of little superstitious practices, that 
in some places have grown to a great height, so that we were insensibly going off fiom the 
Reformation, and framing a new model of a church, totally different from all our former 
principles, as well as from our present cstablishment to all which they have added that 
singular and extravagant conceit, of the invalidity of baptism, unless mimstered by one 
episcopally ordained , though this not only cuts off all communion with the foreign pro- 
testant churches, of which, perhaps, they make no great account, but makes doubtings 
to anse with relation to great numbers, both among ourselves and in the Roman 
communion 

This I lament, not that I think that there 1s such a sacredness in any human con- 
stitution, that 1t 1s never to be called in question or altered for if we had the saine reasons 
to alter anything established at the Reformation, that our fathcrs had to alter the former 
establishment in the times of popery, I should acknowledge we had now as good grounds 
to change the presont, as our ancestors had then to change the former constitution The 
Scriptures are the only sure foundation of our faith that 1s unalterable all other con- 
stitutions being always to be governed by that perfect declaration of God’s holy will with 
relation to mankind But 1t gives a just indignation to see tle same men make wide steps 
to great alterations on the one hand, and yet make heavy complaints where there 1s no just 
occasion given, and that about points of mere speculation, whereas the other relate to 
matters of practice, which had been im former ages so managed, that the whole complex of 
the Christian religion was totally depraved by them 

We have also rules and rubricks for worship that are our standards fixed by law and 
yet we see a humour of innovation making a great progress in these, without the least 
complaint, by the same persons whi are apt to make tragical outcries on the smallest trans- 
gressions on the other hand 

Both are very culpable but of the two, we find the growth of superstition has been so 
spreading, as well as so specious, that the extremes of that hand may be justly reckoned the 
more dangerous one of the worst effects of superstition being that with which our Saviour 
charged the Pharisees of Is time, that while they were exact in tything mint, anmise, and 
cummin, they omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith im 
opposition to which, he gives a standing rule applicable to all such cases, “‘ These things ye 
ought to have done, and not to leave the other undone” This relates to practices of a 
lower order, but such as are commanded, whereas voluntary and assumed ones, like the 
washings among the Jews in our Saviour’s time, eat out the sense of the great duties of 
religion , instead of which, some trifling performances are set up, and are highly magnified, 
while the others are spoken of more coldly nor does anything feed a censorious and uncha- 
ritable temper more than these voluntary and distinguishing practices, which as they are 
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the badges of different parties, so they are the engines to keep up that wrath, emulation, 
and hatred, that has made such havoc among us, of the great and indispensable duties of 
peace, brotherly-kindness, and charity 

These have been but too visibly the arts of Satan to divide and distract us, and have 
oftener than once brought us near the brink of ruin God bas often rescued us, while the 
continuance and progress of these evil dispositions have as often made us relapse into a 
broken and disjointed state Oh that we may at last see the things that belong to our 
peace, and follow after those things that make for peace, and the things wherewith we 
may edify one another In this prayer I will continue as long as I hive, and I hope to 
end my days with 11 We must ask it of God, and of lim only 1t 18 in vam to ask 
it of some men, who when we “speak to them of peace, make them ready to battle ,” 
we must look for it only to him who said, “ Peace I leave with you my peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto you” The world will only give it to 
those of the own knot and party But “the wisdom that 1s from above, 1s first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and casy to be imtrcated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocmsy and the fruits of mghteousness are sown 1n peace, of them 
that make peace ” 


INTRODUCTION 


—< 


I come, after a long interval of three-and-thirty years, to give all the fimshing to the 
“ History of our Rerormation” that I have been able to collect, ether from new disco- 
veries that have come in my own way, or the kind advertisements of friends, and the severe 
animadversions of critics, of which I have endeavoured to make the best use that I could 
It has been objected to me, that I wrote in haste, and did not reflect enough on the matters 
I wrote about That may be very true, and I will give an account how 1t happened to 
be so When “ Sanders’s History” was published mm France, it had so ill an effect there, 
that some of our best divines were often called on to hasten such an answer to it, as might 
stop the course of so virulent a book Those to whom these advices were sent, thought me 
@ proper person to be engaged 1n 1 

The ancient, the learned, and the pious bishop of Worcester *, 1s the only person now 
alive that was concerned in the choice and he having read all the printed books that he 
could hear of, relating to those times, had taken the dates of every remarkable thing that 
passed out of them, which he caused to be copied out forme They are about eight sheets 
of paper Upon this stock I set out, and searched all the public offices about the town, 
with a labour and diligence that was then looked on as no contemptible performance I 
marked everything as exactly as I could I might, m such a variety, make some mistakes, 
for which men of candour will make just allowances But when I had gone through all 
that lay thus open to me, I knew what treasures were still in the Cotton Library 

The present bishop of Worcester carmed me to sir John Cotton to ask admittance but 
a great prelate + had been beforehand with us, and had possessed him with such prejudices 
against me, as being no friend to the prerogative of the crown, nor to the constitution of our 
church, that he said (as he was prepared), that unless the archbishop of Canterbury and a 
secretary of state would recommend me as a person fit to have access to his hbrary, he 
desired to be excused And though that worthy prelate said he would be answerable for 
the use that I should make of 1t, yet he could not be prevailed on to depart from the answer 
that he had made us Nor could that reverend person prevail with archbishop Sancroft to 
interpose And though I offered to dcliver up all the collections I had made to any person 
that would undertake the work, yet no regard was had to that so I saw 1t was resolved on 
either not to let that work go on, or, at least, that I should not have the honour to be 
employed in 1t 

With this we were at a full stop, when accidentally meetmg with sir John Marsham the 
younger, I told him how I was denied access to the Cotton Library, but he told me he 
was by marriage a nephew to the family, and that for many years he had free access to 1t, 
and he might carry with him whom he pleased, so I, with a copier, went thither under 
his protection , and we were hard at work from morning to mght for ten days, but then 
the owner with his family coming to town, I could go no further In that time, and in 
the haste we were in, I did make such a progress, that the good bishop, together with the 
late archbishop of Canterbury, Tillotson, and the late bishop of Worcester, Stillingfloet, 
thought I was sufficiently furmshed with materials for composing the first volume Every 


* Bishop Lloyd —Ep p 396, charges “ Dolben, bishop of Rochester, at the in- 

tT The bishop, although he here imputes the refusal of stigation of the duke of Lauderdale,” with having 
sit John Cotton wholly to the interference of archbishop “ diverted ar John Cotton from suffering him to search his 
Sancroft, yet un his ‘* Historv of his own Times,” vol 1 Labrary Ep 
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part of it, aa I wrote it, passed through their hands, and under their censure, and I submitted 
to their jadgment in every particular 

I have been told, one that was much practised in that hbrary, who 1s now dcad, has 
censured me for not comparing what my copier wrote, carefully with the onginals to this, 
all I can say 1s that, as my copier by much practice was become pretty exact, so I made him 
read all over to me, having the onginals in my hands I cannot say in such dull though 
necessary work, as the collating those things, I carried along with me all the attention that 
was requisite, but I did it as well as I could And when I was lately mm the Cotton 
Labrary, I read over several of the omginals, but found no material differences from the 
copies I had printed One indeed runs through all those in the English language, which 
might perhaps offend a severe critic, that the old spelling 1s not everywhere exactly copied 
I did recommend 1t to my copier, and he observed 1t often, but he said when he wrote 
quick 1¢ was impossible for him to carry an antiquated spelling along with his pen 

The first volume lay a year after I wrote 1t, before 1t was put im the press, and was 
offered to be read and corrected by all who were willing to give themselves that trouble 
When it was brought to secretary Coventry for his licence, he was pleased to say that he 
dipped into 1t out of curiosity, but added, that he found such an entertainment m it, that 
he could not part with it until he had read 16 quite through The earl of Nottingham, lord 
chancellor, took time to read and examine it, and to add many remarks 1n several parts of 
it, in all which I submitted to his censure and some smaller matters coming in my way, 
they were added, so when those under whose direction I made every step in at, advised me 
to put 1t in the press, I went on with 1t 

It happened to come out a few months after the discovery of the popish plot, and the 
ferment of that working powerfully over all the nation, the work was favourably received , 
and as I had the thanks of both houses of parhament for it, with a desire to fimsh what I 
had begun, so those who were the most zealous against popery, pressed me to make all 
possible haste with the second volume, when they understood that I had made considerable 
discoveries with relation to queen Mary’s reign By that time sr John Cotton seeing the 
good use I had made of his library, was pleased to acknowledge the inyustice of the sug- 
gestions that had been made to my prejudice, and allowed me free liberty to examine every- 
thing mit =m which I ought to have been more exact than I was in searching into the 
matters set forth mm my first volume, but the repeated importunmitics of my fmends for my 
publishing the second volume, so far prevailed, that I only examined what belonged to that 
period I took indeed some papers relating to the former reign, that accidentally fell in my 
way, and inserted them I had also other materials brought me from several hands, upon 
the public notice that I gave of my design in the first volume 

That primitive bishop, Fell, of Oxford, engaged an acquaintance of his, Mr Fuollman, to 
make remarks onit which he did with a particular acrimony and style, for which the 
bishop had prepared me I bore it, and drew out of 1¢ all that was material, and sent 1t to 
him to see 1f he did not find 1n 1¢ the substance of all his remarks on the first, at the end of 
the second volume It has been published over and over again, that he complained that I 
did not print a full account of his censure The fact was thus —I sent it to him by the 
carner, and begged of him, that 1f he had any exception to the abstract I had made of his 
remarks, he would return 1t back to me as soon as was possible, for the press was to be 
stopped tll 16 came I staid for it till the second return of the carrier and when no 
answer came, I reckoned he acquiesced in my abstract, so I put it in the press But before 
it was printed off, his answer came by the third return of the carner and I, finding that 
he excepted to some few parts of my paper, was at the charge of reprinting 1t exactly 
to his mind, and he afterwards received the present that I made him, without any insinu- 
ation of any complaint 

Thus this work was sent abroad into the world Nor doI yet see what more I could 
have done to procure me better information, nor what other steps I could havemade _It took 
quiet possession of the behef of the nation at home, and of a great part of Europe abroad, 
bemg translated into four languages and for some years I heard of neither censure nor 
answer. 
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When I went to Paris in the year 1685, I found there was a censure going about wnitten, 
but not printed It came into my hands, and J presently wrote an answer to 1t, which I 
got to be put into French and all who read both papers, seemed fully satisfied with my 
answer, which will be found at the end of this volume I was told that 1t was wnt by 
Mr Le Grand, who had given out in many compamies, that he had great objections ready 
to be made to my history Upon that, two learned and worthy men, Mr Auzont and 
Mr Thevenot, designed to bring us together, and to hear what Mr Le Grand had to 
object We dined at Mr Thevenot’s, and after dinner, for the space of three hours, 
Mr Le Grand proposed his objections, and I answered them on the sudden, far from 
charming them with my eloquence, which Mr Le Grand must certainly mean as a jest, 
for I pretend to no more French than to be understood when I speak 1t What he said was 
mean and trifling, and yet 1t was so fully answered by me, that we parted civilly, and (as 
I thought) good friends And when he was gone, both Thevenot and Auzont said, they 
were ashamed to hear such poor things objected (pauvretes was their word), after the nelse 
that Mr Le Grand had made But two days after, Mr Auzont came to me, both in his 
own name and in Mr Thevenot’s, and desired me not to speak of that matter to any person 
The court was then so set on extirpating heresy, that they apprehended anything said by 
me might bring me into trouble they would do me justice, so I needed not be concerned 
to do 1t to myself 

I must also add, that Mr Le Grand said, after he had offered his objections, that as to 
the main of my lnstory, he could furnish me with many matenals to supportit And he 
made me a present of a very valuable book, published by Camusoat at Troyes, 1613, with 
the title of ‘‘ Melanges Histonques,” of which I have made good use 1n the following work 
The matter rested thus till the year 1688, that Mr Le Grand published the ‘* History of 
King Henry the Enghth’s Divorce” And soon after that, two other volumes of his appeared 
one was a severe invective against me and my History , the other was a Collection of Letters, 
by which his History was justified In this last there are some very valuable ones, to which 
I have had occasion oftener than once to refer my reader In the two first of these tomes, 
Mr Le Grand thought fit to lay aside all sort of good manners, and to treat me more in 
the style of an angry monk, than of one that had lived long in the company of well-bred 
men I imputed this to a management he was under by some of the court of that unfor- 
tunate prince, who soon after felt the tragical effects of such unhappy councillors as had 
then the ascendant To these, I did believe, Mr L+ Grand had dedicated his pen, and 
that drew from me a severe postscript to a censrro that I published upon the bishop of 
Meaux’s “ Book of Variations,” for which I am keartily sorry, and ask his pardon. 

The truth 1s, the first paper in his third tome, seemed to justify anything that could have 
been said to expose a man that could offer such an abstract as he gave of 1t 1n his “ Estory,” 
and them that judged xo ill as to think fit to print that letter, that does plainly contradict 
the sense he gave of 1t The letter 1s wrt by Pace, dean of St Paul’s, to king Henry (said 
by him to be written in the year 1526), but in that he 1s mistaken, as will appear after- 
wards), on the subject of the divorce He owns that he wnt the book, which had been 
brought to the king the day before by the advice and assistance of Dr Wakefield, who was 
ready to defend 1 all, exther in writing or in a public disputation “ And * since he heard from 
the king that some of lus Icarned councillors wrote that Deuteronomy abrogated Leviticus, 
he shows him how false that was It was only a recapitulation of the Mosaic law, 1¢ 
seems they thought this was the :mportance of the Greek word Deuteronomy (or a second 
law), but he shows that 1t smported only a repetition of the former law, and the book had 


* Et quomam majestas tua mihi sgnificavit, nescio 
quos @ suis literatss consihamis scripsisse Deuteronomum 
abrogare Leviticum, diligenter perquisvi quid id sbi 
vellet, et tandem inven: id indubitato falsum esse est 
compendium, ac repetitio, seu, ut ita dicam, recapitulatio 
Legis Mosaice Etillud Grecum nomen Deuteronomium, 
quantum ad sensum rei attinet illud, idem sigmificat quod 
habetur in Hebrao, id est, liber, in quo continetur se- 
& “unda lex, vel repetitio prime lems Post meum a 
San estate tua discessum, D R Wakefeldus unice me 


rogavit, ut sibi mgnificarem, an placeret tibi veritatem hac 
im re intelligere, utrum staret Ate an contra te? Ei its 
respondi, Te nihil velle quod esset alienum & nobili prin- 
cipe, et singulanbus virtutibus predito, Ulum majestati 
tus rem gratissimam facturum si Jaboraret ut puram veri- 
tatem tibi declaret Tum alle neseio quo ductus timore 
negavit se hoc posse facere, nis: mayestas tua id sibi injyun- 
geret et manderet, et #1 mandares se producturum in 
medium tam contra te quam pro te illa que nemo alius in 
hoe tuo regno producere posset 
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another title in the Hebrew Then he says that Wakefield demred him to let him know 
whether the king had a mind to know the truth in that matter, whether it stood for him, 
or against him, to this Pace answered, that the king desired nothing but what became a 
noble and a virtuous prince, and that he would do a most acceptable thing to him if he 
would take pains to let him know what was the pure verity then he being under some 
fear, said he could not set about it, unless lis majesty would enjoin and command it, but 
when he received his commands, he would set forth such things both against him and for 
him, as no other person within his kingdom could do” There 1s nothing here but what is 
honourable both for the king, for Pace, and for Wakefield 

Mr Le Grand has made a very particular abstract of this he says, * Pace “‘ designing to 
flatter his prince’s passion, thought they should not stand either on the Vulgate, or the 
Seventy translators, but have recourse only to the Hebrew, which he maintamed was more 
favourable to the king He had written to Wakcfield, and showed him the trouble the king 
was in, and desired he would clear up the matter, Wakefield, ravished to be thus employed, 
said he would justify all that Pace had said to the king, but then apprehending that Pace 
might deceive him, or be deceived himself, or perhaps that the king might change his mind, 
he desired that the king himsclf would let him know what he would have him to do; 
whether he should defend the one side, or the other, and he would do according to the orders 
he should receive, and make such discovcrics for or against 1t as should pass the capacity of 
all Englishmen Thus, (ends he) Wakeficld, who had more vamty than religion, was 
driving a traffic with his sentiments ” 

I have put in the margin the Latin of Pacc’s letters, and the account that Mr Le Grand 
gives of 1t n French, that the reader may judge what can be thought of a man that repre- 
sents things so unfairly, and makes such infcrences from them _I confess this raised in me 
too much indignation to be governed as 1t ought to have been I therefore thought such a 
writer deserved not to be followed m every step I nkewise employed, at several times, 
some who went to Paris, to try in what esteem that performance was and if I was not 
much deceived in the accounts sent me from thence, the book had lost the estcem of all per- 
sons there, so that 1¢ was no more talked of, nor read I cannot therefore bring myself to 
examine 1t minutely, yet where any matter of weight requires it, I shall cither justify, or 
retract what I had delivered in my history I shall say no more of that work 1n this place, 
save only that the omginal judgment of the Sorbonne, about which Mr Le Grand seemed to 
be chiefly concerned, both in the conference 1 had with him, and im his book, 1s now found 
by Mr Rymer, among the other judgments of the Universities in the secret treasury, out of 
which that laborious searcher into our original treaties, has already published fifteen great 
volumes in folio of this I shall give a more particular account 1n 1ts proper place 

The next attack that was made on my work, was in the year 1693, under the title of, 
** A Specimen of some Enors and Defects in the History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England ” by Anthony Harmer It was well known that was a disguised name, and 
that the author was Mr Henry Wharton, who had published two volumes with the title of 
“Anglia Sacra” he had examined the dark ages before the Reformation, with much 
diligence, and so knew many things relating to those times beyond any man of the age, he 
pretended that he had many more errors in reserve, and that this specimen was only a hasty 
collection of a few, out of many other discoveries he could make this consisted of some 
trifling and minute differences in some dates of transactions of no importance, upon which 
nothing depended , so I cannot tell whether I took these too easily from printed books, or 
if J committed any errors in my notes taken im the several offices He hkewise follows me 


Pace pouvoit le tromper ou se tromper lui-méme, ou que 
le roy chapgceroit peut-@tre, 11 alla trouver Pace et lu 
témoignoit qu 1] souhaitroit que sa mayesté 1m ecnivit elle- 


© Nous avons la lettre de ce dermer (Pace), qui cher 
chant & fla ‘er la passion de son Prince, vouloit que sans 
~ sarréter m ala Vulgate ni a la traduction des Septante on 


efit recours au texte hébreu, qu’] soutenoit lu: étre 
plus favorable Il en ecnvit & Robert Wakefield, et 
lu: decouvnt l’embarras ou le roi se trouvoit, le pnant de 
Iu: voulowr éclaircir cette matiere Wakefield, ravi de 
travailler pour le roy, répondit d’abord, qu’s] appuieroit 
eo que Pace avoit dit A Henry Puis fasant réflexion que 


meme ce qu'elle vouloit qu'il fit, et 8’:l devoit defendre 
Je pour ou le contre, et qu’alors selon les ordres qu'il 
recevroit, 11 donneroit des éclaircissements ou pour ou con- 


tre, qui passeroient la capacite de tous les Anglois C'est / 


ainsi que Wakefield, qui avoit plus de vamté que de’ 
religion, trafiquoit de ses sentiments y 
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through ‘the several recapitulations I had made of the state of things before the Reformation, 
and finds errors and omissions in most of these, he adds some things out of papers I had 
never seen The whole was written with so much malice, and such contempt, that I must 
give some account of the man, and of his motives He had expressed great zeal against 
popery, in the end of King James's reign, bemg then chaplain to Archbishop Sancroft, who, 
as he said, had promued him the first of those prebends of Canterbury that should fall mn his 
gift , so when he saw that the archbishop was resolved not to take the oaths, but to forsake 
his post, he made an earnest application to me, to secure that for him at Archbishop Tillot- 
son’s hands I pressed him in 1t as much as was decent for me to do, but he said he would 
not encourage these aspiring men, by promising anythmg before 1t should fall, as indeed 
nono of them fell during his time Wharton, upon this answer, thought I had neglected 
him, looking on 1t as a civil demial, and said he would be revenged, and so he published 
that specrmen Upon which, I, in a letter that I printed, addressed to the present bishop 
of Worcester, charged him again and again to bring forth all that he pretended to have 
reserved at that time, for until that was done, I would not enter upon the examination of 
that specimen It was received with contempt, and Tillotson justified my pressing him to 
take Wharton under his particular protection so fully, that he sent and asked me pardon he 
said he was set on to it, and that 1f I would procure anything for him, he would discover 
everything tome I despised that offer, but said that I would at any price buy of lim 
those discoveries that he pretended to have in reserve, but Mr Chiswell, (at whose house 
he then lay, being sick,) said he could draw nothing of that from him, and he believed he 
had nothing he died about a year after so I will say no more of him, only this, that where 
I see a voucher for anything that he objects, I will submit and own my error, but I have no 
reason to take anything on his word I have a work lying on my table, which shows how 
little regard 1s due to his collections. It was sent me by a worthy person im one of the 
universities, and 1s a collating of ten pages of his ‘“ Angha Sacra,” with the manuscript that 
he vouches it swells indeed to a book Wharton omits the most material passage of an 
instrument that blemished one of his heroes In some places there are errors 1n every line, 
and there are three capital errors in one line, and about fifty in that small compass, I have 
showed the book to a great many persons, and will show 1t to any who desire to see 1t, but 
do not descend here to further particulars, for that perhaps might discover the author, and 
expose him to the malice of an ill-natured cabal Since that time, a writer of a greater 
name, has, with abundance of 11l-natured scorn, pretended to under-value my work I name 
him not, for I love not to transmit the remembrance of such things to posterity Where he 
gives such vouchers as can be come at, I will be ready to retract, but when he appcals to 
some nameless manuscript in his own possession, I will have no regard to this, for a writer 
that has been found too faulty in citing such vouchers as can be examined, ought not to 
expect belief, when he has recourse to such as are kept by lim as sccrets, not to be communi- 
cated but to a few confidants, nor entirely to these, as I have been informed ll that has 
been hitherto objected to me, though with airs of great assurance and scorn, has been so 
trifling, that some good judges have thought I showed them too much respect to take any 
notice of them they thought 1t was enough to mark down such small mistakes as I saw had 
been made by me, without so much as mentioning those who made such reflections I would 
have comphed with their advice, 1f I had not a just zeal to maintain the credit of that work, 
which I cannot do better than by acknowledging the discoveries that had been made, even 
in the minutest matters, though with all the decency and contempt possible 

A very worthy person, in one of the universities, has sent me a copious collection of 
remarks on both my former volumes, but upon condition not to name him, wluchI will 
observe religiously, because I promised 1t, though it 1s not easy to myself, since I may not 
own to whom I owe fo great an obligation, but I suppress none of them, and give them 
entirely as he offered themto me I have had assistance from some other hands, which I 
will gratefully own as I come to mention them, im their proper places 

I have chosen rather to publish all that 1s of new offered to me, in a volume apart, than 
to reprint my former volumes with these corrections, as some have advised me todo There 
are some thousands of the former impressions abroad in the nation, that would be of hitle 
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value, if any such new edition should appear I have ever looked on such new enlarged 
editions as little less than a robbing the public, besides that, in so doing, I should only drop 
those errors of my former work, without that formal disowning and retracting of them, which 
I think I owe the public I have ever looked on falsehoods in history, when fallen into 
deliberately, as the worst sort of lying, both the most public, and the most lasting But if 
they are more innocently committed, and are yet persisted in after a discovery, they are as 
bad as when done on design I wmit before as well and as carefully as I could, and sf in 
so great a vanity of material, some are spurious, and others appear doubtful—and if im the 
hast« 1n which the circumstances of that time almost forced me to publish that work, with- 
out looking out for more aid, and without waiting for further discoveries, there are some 
inconsiderable errors and defects in the less important parts of my work, that relate not to 
the main of things, I hope the world will be so just, and so favourable, as to make fair 
allowances for them, and to accept all the reparation I can make for past «rrors, when I own 
my failing, and set my readers nght 

I come next to give an account of the reasons that movcd me to set about this work at 
this time The reasons of my cngaging in 1¢ at first seemed now to return upon me, and 
have determined me to delay the doing of 1t no longer The danger of a popish successor 
then in view, and the dreadful apprehensions we had of the power of France, and of the zeal 
with which the extirpating that which some called the pestilent hcrcsy, that had so long 
infested those northern kingdoms, was then driven on, made 1f seem a proper time to awaken 
the nation by showing both what Popery, and what the Reformation was, by showing the 
cruelty and falsehood of the former and whit the patience and courage of our reformers was, 
and the work had gencrally so good an effect then, that if the lihe dangers seemed to revert, 
it may not be an improper attempt to try once more to awahcn a nation that has perhaps 
forgot past dangers, and yet may be nearer them than ever 

If there 1s any difference between the present state of things, and that we were in above 
thirty years ago, 1t 1s that we are now more naked and defcnceless, more insenmble and 
stupid, and much more depraved 1m all respects than we were then We are sunk 1m our learn- 
ing, vitiated in principle , tainted, some with atheism, others with superstition , both wluch, 
though by different ways, prepare us for popery Our old breaches are not healed, and new 
ones, not known 1n former times, are raiscd and fomentcd with much industry and great art, 
as well as much heat many are barefacedly going back to that muiscry, from winch God 
with such a mghty hand rescued us, and has hitherto preserved us with an amazing chain of 
happy providences , but “‘the deaf adder stops her car, let the charmer charm never so wisely ” 

All books relating to those controvcrsics lie dead in shops, few calling for them, many of 
them (as men of the trade have told me) being looked on as waste paper and turned to 
pasteboard There are, after all, some real and sensible arguinents that may perhaps have 
some effect on those who let not themselves be moved with matters of dry speculation, or 
with cold reasonng I have made many discoveries that mvy awaken some on whom the 
clearest demonstrations will perhaps make no 1:mpression 

In queen Mary’s time, beside all that scence which I had formcrly opcned of a perfidious 
breach of solemn promises, of the corrupting and pa king of parliamcnts, and of that unre- 
lenting cruelty which was pursucd to the end of thit ruign without intermission, I havc had 
occasion to see much farther into the spint which then prevailed I have had the perusal 
of the «riginal council-book, that went from the beginning of her reign to the last day of the 
year 1557, n which such a spirit of cruclty and bigotry appears through the whole course 
of that reign, that I was mdeed amazed to find a poor harmlcss woman, weak though learned, 
guilty of nothing but what her rcligion infused im her, so carried to an mdecency of barbarity, 
that at appears that Bonnor himeelf was not cruel enough for her, or at least for her confessor 
She be‘ieved herself with child, and when the time came m which she expected to be 
dehvered, she continued looking for 1t evcry diy above a month, then a conceit was put in 
her head that she could not bear her child as long as thore was a heretic left in the kingdom 

It was a great part of the business of the council to quicken the persccution everywhere 
Letters were writ to the men of quality in the several counties to assist at the exccution of 
those who suffered for heresy, and to call on all their friends to attend on them _ Letters of 
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thanks were writ to such officious persons as expressed their zeal, ordering them to commit 
all to prison who came not to the service, and to keop them in prison till the comfort of 
their amendment appeared Dhrections were given to put such as would not discover others 
to the torture thanks were, in a particular style, sent to some gentlemen who (as it 18 
expresscd) came so “honestly and of themselves to assist the sheriffs at those executions ” 
Pretences of conspiracics were everywhere under examination, many were commutted and 
tried for words, letters were writ to corporations about the elections of mayors, and the 
lords had many letters to look carefully to the elections of parliament-men, and to engage 
the electors to reserve their voices for such as they should name Sheriffs began to grow 
backward, and to dclay executions, 1n hopes of reclaiming persons so condemned, but they 
were ordcred to do so no more 
Letters were on one day wrote to the sheriffs of Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and Staffordshire, 
and to several mayors, to signify what had moved them to stay the executions of such persons 
as had been delivered to them by the ordinaries, being condemned for heresy One letter of 
a tore singular straih was wrote to the lord mayor and the sheriffs of London to give sub- 
stantial orders (I give the words in the council-book), ‘‘ that when any obstinate man, 
condemned by order of the law, shall be delivered to be punished for heresy, there be a good 
number of officers and other men appointed to be at the execution, who may be charged to 
see such as shall misuse themselves, either by comforting, aiding, or praising the offenders, or 
otherwise use themselves to the ill example of others, to be apprchended and committed to 
ward, and besides to give commandment that no householder suffer any of his apprentices 
or other servants to be abroad other than such as their masters will answer for, and that this 
order be always observed in like cases hereafter” Such pains were taken to extinguish all 
the impressions of humanity, or at least to pumish every expression of it, and this was so 
constantly pursued, that three men and two women were burnt at Canterbury on the 10th of 
November, a week before her death , for she died on the 17th 
Nor were they satisfied with all these arts of cruelty in England, but hearing that there 
were some of that sort in Ireland, one Cole was sent over with a commission to 
oe ae of set a persecution on foot there When he was at Chester, the corporation waited 
on him in respect to his being sent by the queen he showed them his powers 
and letters to the government of Ireland , but leaving his papers on the table when he went 
in respect to this body to conduct them down stairs, the mistress of the house, being secretly 
a zealous woman, did, with a particular address, make up a packet hike his, m which she put 
a pack of cards, the knave of clubs being turned uppermost , and so shc took away his papers, 
putting this instead of them He suspecting nothing, nor looking into them, went over to 
Dublin, and delivered his message and packet to the council there, which was certamly 
received with scorn and indignation He came back to London, and got new powers a few 
days before the qucen’s death, for the news of 1t overtook him before he had his passage 
The levity of this story made me at first suspect it, till I found it 1n several books n which 
it 1s said that the woman had for this service a pension from queen Elizabeth 
I have in my former Iistory showed what steps were made in that reign towards the 
setting up an Inquisition in England, which was very probably suggested by king Philip and 
some of his Spamards, as the only sure method to extirpate heresy but I havo since seen 
some further steps made towards 1t Katcliffe, earl of Sussex, was in high favour, and he, 
who saw what was the method to secure and advance 1t, moved that, instead of the dilatory 
proceedings in the ordinary courts, such offenders should be proceeded against by martial 
law To this the council wrote answer, they commended his zeal, and acknowledged that 
such persons deserved to be so used, yet it was not thought the best way, but they were to 
be punished as the laws did order But when they had had their pumshment, he was 
ordered to keep them in prison and 1n irons till they came to know themselves and ther 
duty I have also found what he did towards the setting up an inquisition I did formerly 
Vol u of Print the instructions that were sent to the county of Norfolk Of these the sixth 
H R Collec. did run thus “ They shall procure to have in every pansh, or part of the shire, 
tion of Rec as near as may be, some one or more honest men secretly matructed to give 
pe information of the inhabitants amongst or about them” I find m a register of 
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the earl of Sussex that to the sixth article it 1s agreed, “‘ that the justices of the peace in 
every of their limits shall call secretly before them one or two honest and secret persons, or 
more by their discretions, and such as they shall thimk good, and command them by oath or 
otherways, as the same justices shall think good, that they shall secretly learn and search 
out such person or persons as shall evil-behave themselves idly at church, or despise openly 
by words the king and qucen’s proceodings, or go about to make or move any stir, commo- 
tion, or unlawful gathermg togcther of the people, or that shall tell any seditious or lewd 
tales, rumours, or news, to move or stir any person or persons to mse, stir, or make any 
commotion or insurrection, or to consent to any such intent or purpose And also, that the 
same persons so to be appointed shall declare to the same justiccs of the peace the ill behaviour 
of lewd disordered persons, whether 1t shall be for using unlawful games, idleness, and such 
other light behaviour of such suspected persons as shall be within the same town, or near 
thereabouts And that the same information shall be given secretly to the justices, and the 
same justices shall call such accused persons bcfore them, and eaamine them, without declaring 
by whom they be accused And that the same justices shall, upon their examinations, 
punish the offenders according as ther offtnces shall appear to them upon the accusement 
and examination by their discretion, either by open pumshment or good a-bearing” Here 
are sworn spies appomted, hike the familars of the Inquisition, sccret depositions not 
to be discovered, and upon these further procecdings are ordered If this had been 
well settled, what remained to complete a court of mquisition would have been more easily 
carried 

Here 1s that which those who look towards a popish successor must look for when that 
evil day comes All this will make little impression on those who have no fixed belief of 
anything 1n religion themselves, and so may reckon it a small matter to be of any religion 
that comes to have the law and the government on its sidc, and rcsolve to change with every 
wind and tide rather than put anything to hazard by struggling wgainst 1t Yct some com- 
passion to those who have a more firm bclicf of those great truths might be expected from 
men of the same country, kindred, and who have hitherto profcssed to be of the same religion 
The reviving the fires in Smithfield, and from thence over the whole nation, has no amiable 
view to make any haste to 1t , and least of all to those who, if they have any principlcs at 
all, must look for nothing less than the being turned out of their livings, or forced to abandon 
their familics, and upon every surmise or suspicion to be hunted from place to place, glad uf 
they can get out of the paw of the ln into parts beyond the scis, ond then they may 
expect to meet with some of that haughty contempt with which too many have treated 
foreigners who took sanctuary among us 

But when this fatal revolution comes upon us, if God for our sins abandons us into the 
hands of treacherous and bloody mcn, wluther can we hope to fly? For with us the whole 
Reformation must fall under such an universal ruin, that, humanly speaking, there 1s no view 
left beyond that 

Yet since that set of men 1s so 1mpiously corrupted m the pomt of rehgion that no sceno 
of cruclty can fright them from leaping into 1t, and perhaps from acting such 2 part im it as 
may be assigned them, there are other considerations of another sort, arising from some papers 
(put in my hands since I wrote the History), that may perhaps affect them dccper, because 
they touch in a more sensible part 

It 1s -vell known how great and how valuable a part of the whole sol of England the 
abbey-lands, the estates of the bishops, of the cathcdrals, and the tithes, are I will not 
enter into any strict computation of what the whole may amount to The resumption of 
these would be no easy matter to many families, and yet all these must be thrown up, for 
sacniege in the church of Rome 1s a mortal sin = =And thercfore cardinal Pole, even im that 
pretende ‘1 confirmation of the grants that were then made, laid a heavy charge on those who 
had the goods of the church in their hands to remember the yudgments of God that fell on 
Belshazzar for profaning the holy vessels, though they had not been taken by himself, but 
by his father It 1s true this may be supposed to relate only to church-plate, though there 
ig no reason to restrain such a solemn charge to so inconsiderable a part of what had been 
taken from the church no doubt he had the whole im his view And tlus showed, that 
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though he seemed to secure them from any claim that the church might have, or any suit or 
proceeding upon that account, yet he left the weight of the sin on their consciences, which a 
dexterous confessor might manage so as to make the posscssors yield up their nghts, espe- 
cially when they themselves could hold them no longer The thing was still a sin, and the 
possession was unjust And to make it easy to restore in the last minutes, the statute of 
Mortmain was repealed for twenty years, in which time, no doubt, they reckoned they 
would recover the best part of what they had lost Besides that, the engaging the clergy 
to renew no leases was a thing entirely in their own power, and that, mn forty years’ time, 
would raise their revenues to be about ten times their present value 

But setting all this aside, 1t has appeared evidently to me, from some papers sent me some 
years aftcr I wrote my lustory, that all that transaction was fraudulent, and had so many 
nullities in 1t, that 16 may be broke through whensoever there 1s a power strong enough to 
set about 1t In the first powers that are in that Collection, all the grace and favour that 
the pope intended to the possessors of those lands was to indemnify them for the mesne 
profits they had received, and for the goods that had been consumed , they restoring first 
(af that shall seem expedient) the lands themselves that are unjustly detained by them This 
was only the forgiving what was past, but the mght of the church was insisted on for the 
restitution of those lands The reservation, in these words “if that shall seem expedient to 
you,” can be undcfstood in no other sense, but that 1t was referred to his discretion, whether 
he should insist to have the restitution first made, before he granted the indemnity for the 
mesne profits, or not 

It 13 true, the council m England, who were mm that supported by the emperor, thought 
these powers were too narrow, and insisted to have them enlarged That was done, but in 
so artificial a manner, that the whole settlement made by Pole sigmified nothing, but to lay 
the nation onco asleep, under a false apprehension of their being secured in those possessions, 
when no such thing was intended , nor was it at all granted, even by the latest powers that 
were sent tocardinal Pole For in these, after the pope had refcrred the settling that matter 
to him, that he might transact 1t with such possessors, for whom the quecn should intercede, 
and dispense with their enjoying them for the future without any scruple, a salvo 1s added, 
by which the whole matter 18 still reserved to the pope for his final confirmation, in these 
words ‘Salvo tamen in his quibus proptcr rerum magnitudinem et gravitatem hee sancta 
sedes merito tibi videretur consulenda, nostro et praefatee sedis beneplacito et confirma- 
tione” “Saving always in such things, in which for their greatness and importance 1t shall 
appear to you, that this holy sce ought in reason to be consulted, for our and the said see’s 
good pleasure and confirmation” By these words 1t 18 very plain, that, as in the powers 
granted, they seemcd to be limited to a few, to such for whom the queen should intercede, 
since it 1s not expressed that the pope thought that he should mtercede for all that possessed 
them , so they were ouly provisional and therefore since no bull of confirmation was ever 
obtained, all these provisional powers were null and void, when the confirmation was asked 
and denied as all the historians of that time agree 1t was and this was sv suitable to P 
Paul the Fourth s temper and principlcs, that no doubt 1s to be made of his persisting stead- 
fastly in that resolution 

I know there was a mercenary writer found in king James's reign, who studied to lay all 
people asleep, in a secure persuasion of their titles to those lands He pretends there was a 
confirmation of all that Pole did, sent over to England He brings indeed some proof that 
it was given out and believed, which might be a part of the fraud to be used in that matter 
But as no such thing appears in the Bullary, so he does not tell us who saw it, or where it 
was laid up He indeed supports this by an argument that destroys it quite for he tells 
us, that two years after this, secretary Petre had a particular bull, confirmmg him im his 
possession of some church-lands This shows, that ether that person, who was secretary of 
state, knew that no confirmation was sent over, so that 1t was necessary for him to procure 
a particular bull for sccuring his own estate, or whatever might be in Pole’s powers, he 
might think such a general transaction, which the necessity of that time made reasonable, 
would be no longer stood to than while that necessity continued 

General treaties and transactions havo had such a fate that few will trust to them. The 
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spirit of the church, as well as the spint of a treaty, will be preferred to the words of all 
transactions Have not we seen in our own days an Edict, that was passed with all solemmty 
possible, and declared Perpetual and Irrevocable, yet recalled with this very preamble, that 
if was made in compliance to the necessity of that time, and on design to bring those that 
were promised to be for ever tolerated by 1t into the bosom of the church? There 18 so 
much in the canon lew against all sacrilege, and all alienations of what 1s once dedicated to 
God, that though some canonists may have carried the plenitude of the papal powor so 
far as to reach even to this, which this hired writer builds on, yet there 1s so much affirmed 
to the contrary by others, that 1t 18 certain whensoever the papacy has strength enough to 
set aside all the settlement then made, they will find sufficicnt grounds m law to proceed to 
the overturning all that was then done The pmnces of Germany, whose settlements he 
appeals to, do not trust to any treaty, with either emperor or popish princes, with relation 
to the church lands of which they possessed themselves, but to the treaties and guarantees 
into which they entered with one another and so they are engaged by their faith and by 
ther mutual interests to maintam one another and themselves in their possessions , nor docs 
it appear that a papal bull was ever obtained to confirm them On the contrary, the popo’s 
lepates protested against them , and, as will appear afterwards, Charles the Fifth’s confessor 
refused to give him absolution for lus consenting to edicts of that sort If the necessity of 
the time makes it necessary tc maintain that settlement, so long it will be maintained, and 
no longer 

But to put this matter out of all doubt, that sume pope did, soon after our ambassadors 
were sent to him, by a bull dated the twelfti: of July, 1555, within three wecks after the 
English ambassadors had their audience, condemn all the alienations of church lands, and 
even all leases for one or more lives , or for a term longer than three years this he extends 
to all cathcdruls, monasteries, and hospitals, and annuls all leases, grants, exchanges, mort- 
gages, and obligations of lands, castles, towns, and citics, even though made by popes 
themselves, or by their authomty and order, and by the presidents, prelatcs, or rectors of 
churches, monasteries, or hospitals, of what rank and digmity soevcr, cardinals by name being 
expressed, that were done to the prcjudice of the church, the solemmty by law required not 
being observed and that winch was null in the first making, but supplied by subsequent 
contracts, in what form soever made, though by proofs upon oath, and by what length of 
time soever 1t may claim prescription, 1s all resemdcd, and made void and null And tho 
detainers of goods upon those titles are required to quit possession, and to make full satis- 
faction for what they have reccived, and to be thereto compelled, if they obey not, both by 
ecclesiastical censures and pecuniary punishments 

It 1s true, in all this, England 1s not expressly named, and perhaps the pope had the 
recovering from the family of the Farncse that which Paul the Third had alienated to it 
chiefly mm his eye but the words of tlus bull do plainly take in the late settlement m 
England for though the Enghsh ambassadors were then newly come to Rome, demanding 
the confirmation of what Pole had done, yet no exceptions are made for England, so it 
seems, 1t was intended by these general words, put in on dcsign, to overthrow 16 Now 
because this matter 1s of such great concern, and every one has not a Builary to examine 
into this bull, I will begin my Collection of Records with 1t, as no small picce of mstruc- 
tion to all who are possessed of any estate so alienated from churchcs, monasteries, or 
hospital: 

Upon the conclusion of this head, I cannot but take notice of one insinuation, that I hear 
some are not ashamed to make that such a resumption may be indced a prejudice to the 
laity, bnt that the clergy will be enriched by 1t If this had been brought me by an 
ordinary hand, I should not have thought 1t worth mentioning, but since some have the 
impudeuce to set 1t on foot, I must add, that these are vain hopes, as well as they are 
suggested on black designs for though the church, take 1¢ m the bulk, has smmense niches 
in the Roman communion, yet m no church that ever I saw are the parochial clergy kept 
poorer, and made more despicable , they are as the hewers of wood and drawers of water, kept 
at hard labour on a very poor subsistence The several orders among them, the governing 
clergy, and the outward magnificence of their churches and services, devour all that treasure 
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so that the poor clergy, even in that state of celibate, have scarce necessary sustenance, 
unless it be im some capital cities, and m very vast parishes in them, they are starved, to 
maintain the luxury and vanity of others this was the true occasion of all the poverty of 
the parochial clergy among us, to which some remedies have been sought for, and to some 
degree found, ever since the Reformation was first settled among us 

But none of these things will move an insensible and degenerate race, who are thinking of 
nothing but present advantages and, so they may now support a luxurious and brutal course 
of irregular and voluptuous practices, they are easily hired to betray their rehgion, to sell 
their country, and to give up that hberty, and those properties, which are the present felict- 
ties and glories of this nation The giving them up will be a lasting infamy on those who 
are guilty of it, and will draw after it the heaviest curses of posterity on such perfidious 
betrayers of ther trust by this they will bring slavery on themselves (which they well 
deserve, being indeed the worst sort of slaves), and entail 1t on the succeeding generation 

I return to prosccute the account of my design in this work I went through those 
volumes in the Cotton Library of which I had only a transient view formerly, and lad 
together all that I thought necessary to complete 1t I saw a great and a fair prospect of 
such a change ready to be made in France, as king Henry had made m England M Le 
Vassor has, out of an invaluable collection of original papers that are in Sir Wilham Trum- 
ball’s hands, published instructions sent by the duke of Orleans to the princes of Germany , 
by which, as he declared himself a protestant, so he gave in general words good hopes of Ins 
father Francis I found also, both m papers and printed books, that king Henry often 
reproached Francis for not keeping his word to him, and in a long despatch of a negotiation 
that Paget was employed in with the admiral of France, I saw further evidence of ths I 
was by these indications set on to see how far I could penetrate into that secret 

I was by the favour of tlre earl of Dartmouth admitted to a free search of the Paper-office, 
which 1s now in much better order and method than 1t was above tlurty years ago, when I 
saw it last and there, among other very valuable papers, I found the copy of that solemn 
promise that Francis made to Henry, minuted on the back by Cromwell’s hand as a true 
copy, 1n these words ‘‘ An Instrument devised from the French king, for Ins justification 
and defence of the invalidity of the king’s Inghness’s first marriage, and the validity of the 
Second” By thus, he m express words “condemns the popc’s bull dispensing with the mar- 
niage with queen Catherine, which he, by the unanimous consent of those learned men whom 
he had appoimted to examine 1t, condemns as incestuous and unlawful, and reputes the 
daughter born in it, spurious and ilegitimate and that the second marrage with Anne, 
then queen, was lawful and just , and that queen Elizabeth, born of 1t, was lawfully born ” 
And he promises to assist and maintain the king in this against all the world In ths 
instrument he owns king Henry to be, under God, the supreme head of the church of Eng- 
land and he affirms, that “‘ many of the cardinals, in particular the late cardinal of Ancona, 
and even pope Clement the Scventh himself, did both to his ambassador and to himself at 
Marseilles plainly confess, that the pope's bull, and the marmag« made upon 1, were null 
and void, and that he would have given a definitive sentence, if some private affections 
and human regards had not hindered 1t” This makes me conclude, that he gave other 
instruments of a further extent to king Henry, for failng im which, I find he was often 
reproached, though this single instrument 1s all that I could find out but the lord Herbert 
reckons among the chief causes of king Henry's last rupturo with Francis, that he had 
not deserted the bishop of Rome, and consented to a reformation, as he once promised 

I saw when I passed through Zurich a volume of letters that passed between Bullinger 
and those English divines that had been so kindly entertained by him 1n that noble canton, 
and by the interposition of my learned, judicious, and pious friend, M Turretin of Geneva, 
M Otto, a worthy professor there, has taken such care, that copies of them are procured for 
me, in which wo may see the sense of those who revived our Reformation in queen Eliza- 
beth’s time Men who had been abroad, and had seen all things about them 1m a true hght, 
that saw in what the strength of popery lay, and what fortified or weakened the body of 
the reformed, were hker to have truer views than can be expected from retired or sullen 
men, who have lived in a corner, and have but a emall horizon 
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It has been objected to me, that I have said little of proceedings in convocation, and of 
the struggle that the clergy made before they were brought to make the submission which 
brought those bodies under restraints that seem now uneasy to the advocates for church 
power I must confess I have been very defective here I understood that the books of 
Convocation were burnt none of those great men, under whose direction that work went on, 
knew anything of those discoveries that have been of late made, so no wonder if I passed 
over what was then so little known Yet now I have examined all that I could find of those 
matters, I confess I am not inclined to expect much from the assemblies of clergymen I 
have seen nothing m church history to incline me to depart from Gregory Nazianzen’s 
opinion of those assemblies what has happened among ourselves of late has not made me 
of another mind, and I will not deny, but that my copiousness on these matters 1s, in my 
own opinion, one of the meancst parts of my work The wisest and worthiest man in that 
convocation, archbishop Warham, was the person that promoted the submission the most 
It was no wonder if a corrupt clergy, that made such 111 use of their power, had no mind to 
part with any branch of 1t Yet, since these things have been of late such a subject of 
debate among us, I have taken what pains I could to gather all that 1s left of those times, 
in such copies, or rather abstracts, as havc been of late found in private hands only I will 
set down the opimon of sir Thomas More, the best man of the popish side in that age, of 
those meetings ‘It 1s true,” he says, “the clergy’s assembling at the convocation was called 
by the name of confederacies But,” he adds, “1f they did assemble often, and there did such 
things, for which such assembhcs of the clergy m every province through all Christendom, 
from the beginning, were instituted and devised, much more good might have grown thereof, 
than the long disuse can suffer us now to perceive But all my days, as far as I have heard, 
nor (I suppose) a good part of my father’s neither, they came never togcther to convocation, 
but at the request of the king, and at such their assemblies, concerning spintual things, 
have very httle done Whcrefore that they have been in that necessary part of thor 
duty so neghgent, whether God suffer to grow to an unperceived cause of division and 
grudge against them, God, whom thur such negligence hath, I fear me, sore offended, 
knoweth* ” 

The affimty of the matter has led me to reflect on a great transaction with relation to the 

church of France, which was carried on and finally settlcd in the very time that 
noe king Ilenry was brvaking with the court of Rome It was the Concordato that 
Francis I made with pope Leo X The king and the pope came to a bargain, by which 
they divided the liberties of the Gallican church between them, and indeed quite enslaved 1t 
There are so many curious passages in the progress of that matter, that I hope the opening 
these will be a very acceptable entertamment to the nation, and the rather, because 1n it 
this nation will sce what it 1s to deliver up the essential libertics of a free constitution to a 
court, and to trust to the integrity and firmness of courts of justice, when an assembly of the 
Estates 1s no more necessary to the raising of money and the support of the government I 
know nothing writ in our language, with relation to this matter, besides that account I gave 
of it ina book concerning the Regale It was taken from a very exact history of that trans- 
action that was written by Mr Pinsons, printed anno 1666, and that seemed to some very 
proper judges to relate so much to our affairs, that, as they thought, 1t very probably dis- 
posed the nation more easily to throw off the papal authority They saw what a filthy 
merchandise the court of Rome had made of the hberties of the neighbouring church , taking 
care only to secure their own profits, and dclivering up the rest to the crown The best 
writers of that church have on many occasions lamented the Joss of their liberties by that 
detestable bargain, into which Francis’s necessities, wrought on by the practices of the court 
of Rome, drew lim “ By thus the church of France, from being a queen, became (as bishop 
Godea. expresses 1t) a slave” And he adds, “ our fathers have groaned, and all that love 
the order of the house of God will still groan, as long as clections continue to be put down, 
so that we must needs enter into the sanctuary by the way of the court” In another place 
‘© These promotions have been always fatal to the church, and the bishops that the court 
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has made have been ordinarily the chief advancers of schisms, heresies, and of the oppresmon 
of the church” And he concludes ‘ One cannot read Nazianzen’s verses of the prelates of 
his time without being struck with horror, and forced to acknowledge that a secular temper 
1s entirely contrary to the episcopal spit” Of this a Greek wmter makes a severe remark 
in the history of Andromcus’s reign, which may perhaps be as justly applied to other reigns, 
telling what sort of bishops were then made ‘ Princes choose such men to that charge who 
may be their slaves, and in all things obsequious to what they prescribe, and may he at 
their feet, and have not so much as a thought contrary to ther commands” This change in 
their constitution has put an end not only to national, but even to provincial, synods in that 
kingdom Some were indeed held, upon the progress that Luther's doctrine was beginmng 
to make in France, and others during the civil wars, 1n order to the getting the council of 
Trent received in France but now, 1n the space of ninety years last past, these are no more 
brought together The assemblies of the clergy meet only to give subsidies, and to present 
their grievances, but do not pretend to the authority of a regular synod And though im the 
year 1682 they drew up some articles, yet these had their authority only from the severity 
of the king’s edict, till by a transaction with the court of Rome that was let fall 

I have now gone over all the matters that do properly fall within this Introduction It 
remains that I leave the sense of the subjcct of this and of my two former Parts upon the 
consciences of my readers Can it be possible that any are so depraved as to wish we had 
no religion at all, or to be enemies to the Chistian religion? would these men reduce us 
to be a sort of Hottentots? and yet this must grow to be the effect of our being without all 
religion Mankind 1s a creature by his make and frame disposed to roligion, and if this 1s 
not managed by true principles, all the yugglings of hcathemsm would agam take possession 
of the world If the principles of truth, justice, temperance, and of universal love, do not 
govern men, they will soon grow curses and plagues to one another, and a crew of priests 
will grow up who will teach them to compound for all crimes, and to expiate the blackest 
practices by some rituals 

Religion has so much to struggle with, that if 1t 1s not believed to be revealed by God, 1t 
will not have strength cnough to resist those 11] inclinations, those appetites and passions, 
that are apt to rise up in our minds against its dictates What 1s thero in the true and 
unsoplusticated Christian rcligion that can give a colour to prejudices against 1t? The whole 
complex of that rule of life which 1t prescribes 1s so plainly suited to our composition, both 
in our soujs and their faculties, and in our bodies, with relation to good health, to industry 
and long lifc, and to all the interests of human society, to the order and peace of the world, 
and to the truth and love that arc the cements and securities of the body-politic, that, with- 
out any laboured proof of its divine original, these are such characters, that they may serve 
to prove it 18 sent into the world by a Lovcr of Mankind, who knew our nature, and what 
was proper both to perfect 1t and to render 1 not only safe, but happy 

But when to all this we add the evidence that was given at its appearing in the world, 
that He who was the first author of 1t, and those whom he employcd first to propagate it, 
did, upon many occasions, 1n full dayhght, and in the sight of great multitudes, do things so 
far above the powers of nature, in such uncontested muracles, that by these 1t evidently 
appeared they were assisted by somewhat superior to nature that could command it at 
pleasure, here 1s the fullest ground of conviction possible These thigs were written, 
published, and received in the age m which they were transacted and those writings have 
been preserved with great care, and are transmitted down to us, at the distance of above six- 
teen ages, pure and uncorrupted In these we have the fixed standard of our religion, and 
by them we can satisfy ourselves concerning all such practices as have been made upon 1t, 
or such imferences as are drawn from it 1 wish those who take to themselves the name of 
Freethinkers would consider well if they think 1t 1s possible to bring a nation to be without 
any religion at all, and what the consequences of that may prove, and then see if there 1s 
any religion so little hable to be corrupted, and that tends so much to the good of mankind, 
as the true Christian religion reformed among us 

As for those that do truly believe this religion, and have an ingenuous sense and taste of 
liberty, can they admit a comparison to be made between a religion restrained to a fixed 
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standard (into which every one 1s admitted to examine the sense of 1¢ un the best method he 
can), and that which sets up another uncertain standard, of which they pretend to be the 
depositaries—I mean traditions , and pretend further they are the infalhble expounders of 
it, and that the true standard itself 1s not to be exposed to common view, that God 18 to be 
worshipped in a language not understood , that instead of a competent provision to those 
who labour in this work, the head of them 1s to become a great prince, and may pretend to 
a power to dispose of kingdoms and states, to pardon sins, and to redeem sinners out of the 
miseries of a future state, and that the character derived from him 1s so sacred, that, in 
defiance to sense and reason, a priest, by a few words, can work a miracle, in comparison to 
which the greatest of miracles 1s nothing, and who by these means have possessed them- 
selves of an immense wealth and a vast authority? 

These are all things of so strange a nature, and so contrary to the genius and design of the 
Christian religion, that it 1s not easy to imagine how they could ever gain credit and success 
in the world, but when men’s eyes have been once opened, when they have shaken off the 
yoke, and got out of the noose, when the simplicity of true religion has been seen into, and 
the sweets of liberty have beon tasted, 1t looks hike charm and witchcraft to see so many 
looking back so tamely on that servitude under which this nation groaned so heavily for so 
many ages They may soon sce and know what our happy condition 1s in the freedom we 
enjoy from these impositions, and what their misery 1s that are condemned to them It 1s 
not enough for such as understand this matter to be contented in their own thoughts with 
this that they resolve not to turn papists themselves , they ought to awaken all about them, 
even the most ignorant and the most stupid, to apprehend their danger, and to exert them- 
selves with their utmost industry to guard against 1t and to resist it They ought to use all 
their efforts to prevent 1t, and earnestly to pray to God for his blessing upon them If after 
all men’s end.avours to prevent it, the corruption of the age and the art and power of our 
enemies prove too hard for us, then, and not till then, we must submit to the will of God, 
be silent, and prepare ourselves for all the extremities of suffering and of msery, and if we 
fall under a persccution, and cannot fly from it, we must resolve to glomfy God by bearing 
our cross paticntly Illcgal sufferings are no more to be borne than the violences of a robber , 
but if the law comes once to be in the hands of those wicked mun, who will not only revive 
the repealed laws against heretics, but, 1f they can, carry their cruelty up to the height of 
an inquisition, then we must try, by the faith and patience of the saints, to go through fire 
and through water, and 1n all things to be more than conquerors 

I know some, who are cither apt to deceive themselves or hope to deceive others, have this 
in ther mouths that popery 1s not what it was before the Reformation , things are much 
mended, many abuses are detected, and things are not so gross as they were then And they 
tell us, that further corrections might be expected 1f we would enter into a treaty with them , 
in particular, they fancy they see the error of proceeding severely with heretics , so that there 
18 no reason to apprehend the return of such cruelties as were practised an age and a 
half ago 

In answer to this, and to lay open the falsehood of 1t, we are to look back to the first 
beginning of Luthcr’s breach It was occasioned by the scandalous sale of pardons and 
indulgences, which all the writers of the popish side give up, and acknowledge it was a great 
abuse so in the countrics where the Reformation has got an entrance, or in the neighbour- 
hood ot them, this 2s no more heard of, and 1t has been taken for granted, that such an 
infamous traffic was now no more practised § But of late, that we have had armies in Spain 
and Portugal, we are well assured that 1¢ 1s still carmed on there in the most barefaced manner 
possible It 1s true, the proclaiming a sale 1s forbid by a bull , but there 1s a commissary in 
every place who manages the sale with the most infamous circumstances imaginable In 
Spain, vy an agreement with the pope, the king has the profits of this bull, and :t 1s no 
small branch of his revenue In Portugal the king and the pope go shares Dr Colbatch 
has given a very particular account of the managing the bull there for as there 1s nothing 
so impudent that those men are ashamed to venture on, so they may safely do what they 
please where the terror of the inquisition 1s so severe a restraimt that men dare not wlusper 
against anything that 1s under that protection 
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A notable instance of this has appeared lately, when im the year 1709, the privateers of 
Bristol took the galleon, m which they found 500 bales of these bulls, and 16 reams were in 
a bale so that they reckoned the whole came to 3,840,000 These bulls are imposed on 
the people, and sold, the lowest at three mals, a little more than twenty-pence , but to some 
at fifty pieces of eight, about eleven pounds of our money , and this to be valued according 
to the ability of the purchaser, once in two years all are obliged to buy them against Lent 
Besides the account given of this in the cruising voyage, I have a particular attestation of 
it by captam Dampier, and one of the bulls was brought me printed, but so that 1¢ cannot 
be read He was not concerned in casting up the number of them, but he says, that there 
was such a vast quantity of them, that they careened their ship with them 

As for any changes that may be made in popery, 1¢ 18 certain, infallibility 1s their basis 
so nothing can be altered where a decision 1s once made And as for the treatment of 
heretics, there has been such a scene of cruelty of late opened in France, and continued there 
now almost thirty years without intermission, that even in the kingdom where popery has 
affected to put the best face on things possible, we have seen a cruel course of seventy, 
beyond anything in history 1 saw it in 1s first and sharpest fury, and can never forget the 
impression that made on me 

A discovery lately made shows what the spirit of those at Rome who manage the con- 
cerns of that religion 1s, even in a mild reign, such as Odischalci’s was, and we may well 
suppose that because 1t was too mild, this was ordcred to be laid before him, to animate him 
with a spimt of persecution When the abbey of St Gall was taken in the late war in 
Switzerland, a manuscript was found, that the court of Propaganda ordered their secretary 
to prepare for Innocent the Eleventh’s own use, which after his death came into the hands of 
cardinal Sfondrato, who was abbot of St Gall, and so at his death left this book there It 
gives a particular account of all the missions they have im all the parts of the world, and of the 
rules and instructions given them, with which I hope those worthy persons in whose hands 
this valuable book 1s now fallen will quickly acquaint the world The conclusion of it 1s 
an address to the pope, in which they lay his duty before him from two of the words in the 
New Testament, directed to St Peter The first was, ‘“‘ Feed my sheep,” which obliged 
him not only to feed the flock that was gathered at that time, but to prosecute the constant 
crease of it, and to bring those sheep into it that were not of that fold But the other 
word was addressed to him by a voice from heaven, when the sheet was let down to him 
full of all sorts of beasts, of which some were unclean, “ Rise, Peter, kill and eat,” to let all 
see that it 1s the duty of the great pontiff to rise up with apostolical vigilance, to kill and 
to extinguish in the infidels their present hfe, and then to eat them, to consubstantiate 
their false and brutal doctrine into the verity of our faith There 1s an affectation in 
these last words suitable to the gemwus of the Itahans This application of these two 
passages, as containing the dutics of a pope, was formerly made by Baromus in a flat- 
tering speech to encourage pope Paul the Fifth in the war he was designing against the 
Venetians 

By this we see, that how much soever we may let the fears of popery wear out of our 
thoughts, they are never asleep, but go on steadily, prosecuting their designs against us 
Popery 1s popery still, acted by a cruel and persecuting spirit, and with what caution 
soever they may hide or disown some scandalous practices, where heretics dare look into 
their proceedings, and lay them open, yet even these are still practised by them, when they 
know they may safely do 1t, and where none dare open their mouth against them, and 
reais we see what reason we have to be ever watching, and on our guard against 
them 

This 1s the duty of every single Christian among us, but certamly those peers and com- 
moners, whom our constitution has made the trustees and depositaries of our laws and 
liberties, and of the legal secunty of our religion, are under a more particular obligation of 
watching carefully over this sacred trust, for which they must give a severe account in the 
last day, if they do not guard 1t against all danger, at what distance soever 1t may appear 
If they do not maintain all the fences and outworks of it, or suffer breaches to be made 
on any of them, if they suffer any part of our legal establishment to be craftily under- 
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mined, if they are either absent or remiss on critical occasions, and if any views of 
advantage to themselves prevail on them to give up or abandon the establishment and 
security of our religion God may work @ deliverance for us another way, and if 1t seem 
good in his eyes, he will deliver us, but they and their famies shall perish, thew names 
will rot and be held im detestation, posterity will curse them, and the judgments of God 
will overtake them, because they have sold that which was the most sacred of all things, 
and have let in an inundation of idolatry, superstition, tyranny, and cruelty upon ther 
church and country 

But in the last place, those who are appomted to be the watchmen, who ought to give 
warning, and to lift up ther voice as a trumpet when they see those wolves ready to break 
in and devour the flock, have the heaviest account of all others to make if they neglect ther 
duty, much more if they betray their trust if they are so set on some smaller matters, 
and are so sharpened upon that account, that they will not see their danger, nor awaken 
others to see 1t, and to fly from it, the guilt of those souls who have perished by ther 
means God will require at their hands, if they, in the view of any advantage to themselves, 
are silent when they ought to cry out day and mght they will fall under the character 
given by the prophet, of the watchmen in histime ‘ They are blind, they are all ignorant, 
they are all dumb dogs, they cannot bark, slceping, lymg down, loving to slumber yea, 
they are greedy dogs, which can never have enough and they are shepherds that cannot 
understand , they all look to their own way, every one for ns gain from his quarter that 
say, Come, I will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong drink , to-morrow shall 
be as this day, and much more abundant ” 

This 1s a hvely description of such pastors as will not so much as study controversies, and 
that will not know the depths of Satan , that put the evil day far off, and as the men im the 
days of Noah or Lot, live on at their ease, satisfying themselves im running round a circle of 
dry and dead performances, that do neither awaken themselves, nor others When the day 
of trial comes, what will they say? To whom will they fly for help¢ Ther spints will 
either smk within them, or they will swim with the tide the cry will be, “ The church ' the 
church!” even when allis ruin and a desolation I hope they will seriously reflect on the 
few particular: that I have, out of many more, laid together in tlis Introduction, and see 
what wught may be mm them, and look about them, to consider the dangers we are in, before 
it 18 too late but what can be said of those who are already gong into some of the worst 
parts of popery? It 1s well known, that im practice, the necessity of auricular confession, 
and the priestly absolution, with the conceit of the sacrifice of thc mass, are the most 
gainful parts of popery, and are indeed those that do most effectually subdue the world to 
it The independcnce of the church on the state 1s also so contended for, as if 1t were on 
design to disgrace our Reformation The indispensable necessity of the priesthood to all 
sacred functions 1s carricd in the poimt of baptism furthcr than popery Their devotions 
are openly recommended, and a umon with the Gallican church has been impudently pro- 
posed , the Reformation and the reformers are by many daily wihfied, and that doctrine 
that has been most universally maintained by our best writers, I mean the supremacy of 
the crown, 1s on many occasions arraigned What will all these things end in! and on 
what design are they driven '—Alas, 1t 1s too visible 

God be thanked, there are many among us that stand upon the watch-tower, and that 
give faithful warning, that stand m the breach, and make themselves a wall for their 
church and country, that cry to God day and mght, and he in the dust mourning before 
him, to avert those judgments that seem to hasten towards us they search into the mystery 
of imqt ity that 1s working among us, and acquaint themselves with all that mass of cor- 
ruption that 1s1n popery They have another notion of the worship of God, than to dress 
1t up as a splendid opera they have a just notion of presthood as a function that imports 
a care of souls, and a solomn performing the pubhc homage we owe to God, but do not 
invert it to a political piece of craft, by which men’s secrets are to be discovered, and all are 
subdued by a tyranny that reaches to men’s souls as well as to their worldly concerns In 
a word, they consider religion in the soul as a secret sense of divine matters, which purfies 
all men’s thoughts, aud governs all their words and actions and in this hight they propose 
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xt to their people, warning them against all dangers, and against all deceivers of all sorts, 
watching over them as those that must give an account to the Great Bishop of Souls, 
feeding the flock over which the Holy Ghost has made them overseers, ready to lay down 
their lives for them, looking for their crown from the Chief Shepherd, when he shall appear 

May the number of these good and faithful servants increase daily more and more, may 
their labours be so blessed, that they may see the travail of their soul and be satisfied, and 
may many by their means and by their example be so awakened, that they may resst even 
to blood, striving against sin, and against the man of sin, and may I be of that number, 
labouring whule it 18 day, and ready when the mght comes, either to lie down and rest in 
the grave, or 1f God calls me to it, to seal that doctrine, which I have been preaching now 


above fifty years, with my blood may His holy will be done, so I may but glomfy Him in 
my soul and body, which are his! 
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PART III—BOOK I 


OF MATIERS THAT HAPPENED IN THE TIME COMPREDENDED IN TUE FIRST BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 


Berorc I enter on the affairs of England, I have thought 1t would be of great use to 
prepare the reader for what relates to them, by scttmg before him the progress of that 
agreement into which the French king’s affairs carned bim, by which he delivered up one 
great part of the liberties of the Gallican church to the pope, and invaded the rest himself 
This was carried on 1n a course of many years, and the scene lying next us, and it being 
concluded in the very time in which the breach of this nation was far carried on im the year 
1532, I thought 16 would not be an improper beginning of my work to set out that matter 
very copiously, since 1¢ 18 highly probable that 1¢ had a great imfluence on all who were 
capable to reflect on it 

The greatest transaction that happened in this period being the sctting up the Concordat 
in the room of the Pragmatic Sanction by Francis the First, 1¢ wall be ne cessary, in order to 
the clear opening of the mattcr, to look back into the formcr ages 

The progress the papacy had made from pope Gregory the Seventh to pope Bomface the 
The Progress Enghth’s time, m little more than two hundred and thirty years, 1s an amazng 
of the Papal thing the one began the pretension to depose kings, tho other, in the Jubilee 
Usurpations that he first opcned, went in procession through Rome, the first day attired as 
Anno 1300 nope, and the next day attired as emperor, declaring, that all power, both 
spiritual and temporal, was in him, and derived from him and he ened out with a loud 
vouwe, “I am pope and emperor, and have both the earthly and heavenly empire,” and he 
made « solemn decree in these words ‘ We say, define, and pronounce, that 1t 18 absolutely 
necessary to salvation for everv human creature to be subject to the bishop of Rome” 
The Holy War, as it was called, was a great part of the business of that interval, by which 
the auhority and wealth of the papacy reccived no small addition 1t 18 truc, the removal 
of the popes to Avignon, and the aclusm that followed upon the popes’ return to Rome, did 
put no small stop to that growing power, and to the many and great usurpations and 
inventions not known to former ages, which were set on foot to draw all people into a servile 
dependence on the popes 

This long schism between the popes that sate at Rome and Avignon was the best con- 

juncture the bishops could ever have hoped for to recover their authority, which 
Reclama had been for some ages oppressed, and indeed trodden under foot, by the papacy 
And if that had happencd in a less ignorant age, it 18 very probable there would 
have been more effectual provisions made against 1t |The bishops that met at Constance did 
not apprehend that the continuance of that breach was that in which their strength lay , 
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they made too much haste to heal 1t, but they soon found that when all was again united, 
none of the regulations that they made could restrain a power that pretended to know no 
limits The greatest security of the church, as they thought, was in the act for perpetual 
general councils, which were to meet after short intervals, and in the act for subjecting the 
popes to the councils, requiring them to call them and the council to meet at the end of ten 
years, whether the pope summoned 1 or not 

But these proved feeble restraints, yet the council of Basil did sit pursuant to the decree 

made at Constance, and the bishops who met there endeavoured, as much as 
Nar their low size of learning could direct them, to set forward a reformation of those 
abuses that were brought ito the church, and that supported that despotic 

power which the popes had assumed They reckoned a regulation of the elections of bishops 
was the laying a good foundation, and the settling of pillars and bases upon which the fabric 
of the church might securely rest Many bishops were made by papal provisions, these 
they simply condemned others were promoted by the power and favour of princes, to which 
ambitious men recommended themselves by base complianccs and simoniacal bargains, 1n 
opposition to these, they restored elections to the chapters with as good provisions as they 
could contrive, that they should be well managed 

A contest falling in upon their proccedings between them and pope Eugenius the Fourth, 
ThePopeand they addressed themselves to Charles the Seventh, king of France, for his pro- 
Council quar- tection They sent him the decrees they had made against annates, that 18, 
rel first-fruits , a late device of pope Bomface the Ninth, then about fifty years’ 
standing, pretending to carry on a war against the Turk by that aid They also con- 
demned gratias expectativas, or the survivances of bishoprics, and other benefices, with all 
clauses of reservations in bulls, by which popes reserved to tliemselves at pleasure such 
things as were 1n a bishop’s collation They appomted elections to be confirmed by the 
metropolitan, and not by the pope They condemned all feces and exactions upon elections, 
except only a salary for the writer's pains, and all appeals, except to the immediate 
superior , with all appeals from a grievance, unless 1t was such that the final sentence must 
turn upon it and when the appeal rose up by all intermediate steps to the pope, 1t was to 
be yudged by delegates appointed to sit upon the place where the cause lay, or in the neigh- 
bourhood only the causes marked expressly in the law, as greater causes, were reserved to 
the pope Provision was made for the encouragement of learning, and of the universities, 
that the benefices that fell in any collator’s gift should be in every third month of the year 
given to men that had been, during a limited number of ycars, bred in them, and had upon 
due trial obtained degrees in them _If a bishop had ten benefices in his gift, the pope might 
name to one, and if fifty, to two, but to no more Some of the provisions relate to the 
discipline and order of the cathedral churches but the main thing of all was then declaring 
the council to be above the pope, that the pope was bound to submit to it, and that appeals 
lay to it from him 

The first breach between the pope and the council was made up afterwards by the inter- 
position of Sigismond, the empcror the pope recalled lus censures, confessed he had been 
misled, and ratified all that the council had done but that lasted not long, for upon the 
pretence of treating of a reconciliation with the Greek church, some moved for a translation 
of the council to Ferrarz , but the majority opposed it, yet the pope did translate it thither 
Upon which the council condemned that bull, and proceeded against Eugenius He, on the 
other hand, declared them to be no council, and excommunicated them they, on their part, 
deposed him, and chose another pope, Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who took the name of 
oe he had retired from his principality, and upon that, they again begged the protection 
of France 

The king being thus applied to by them, summoned a great assembly to meet at Bourges, 

aes where the dauphin, the princes of the blood, many of the nobility, and many 
The Pragma- bishops met They would not approve the deposition of the pope, nor the new 
tic Sanction lection of Fehx but yet they rejected the meeting of Ferrara, and adhered to 
=a in that at Basil The decrees past at Basil were by them reduced into the form of 

= an edict, and published under the title of the ‘“ Pragmatic Sanction ,” which the 
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king declared he would have to be inviolably observed , and he resolved to moderate matters 
between the pope and the council 

There are very different relations made of the effects that this edict had some say that 
the church of France began to put on a new face upon it, and that men were advanced by 
The Effects :1t merit, and not, as formerly, by applications to the court of Rome, nor solicita- 
had tions at the court of Fiance —‘‘ Others give a most tragical representation of 
elections, as managed by faction, indirect arts, the solicitations of women, and simomiacal 
bargains, and in some places by open violence, out of which many suits were brought into the 
courts of law The treasure of the church was, as they said, applied to maintain these, the 
fabric was let go to ruin, and bishops’ houses dilapidated Pope Leo the Tenth, in his bull that 
abrogates this sanction, enumerates many evils that arose out of these elections, and that, in 
particular, simony and perjury prevailed in them, of which he says he had undemable 
evidence in the many absolutions and reabilitations that were demanded of im” This 
might be boldly alleged, because 1t could not be disproved, how false soever 1t might be 

There mght be some instances of faction, which were no doubt aggravated by the flat- 
terers of the court of Rome for the profits which came from France being stopped by the 
Pragmatic, all arts were used to disgrace 1t 

Eneas Silvius was counted one of the ablest men of that te Ie was secretary to the 

council of Basil, and wrote copiously m defence of 1t against the pope but he 
Path was gained over to the interests of the court of Rome, he had a cardinal's hat, 

and was afterwards advancea to the popedom, and reigned by the name of Pius 
the Second He retracted all lis former writings, but never answered them yet he was so 
barefaced in setting himself to sale, that when ho was reproached for changing sides, he 
answered, the popes gave digmitics, abbeys, bishoprics, and red hats to ther creatures, but 
he asked, low many of such good things did the council give ? 

He distinguished himself, as deserters are apt to do, by railing at all that the council of 
In a Counci! Basil had done, and against the Pragmatic Sanction He branded 1t as a heresy 
at Mantua and ina council that heheld at Mantua twenty years after, he nveighed severely 

1458 = against 1 +e said bishops thought to have established their power, but, on 
the contrary, their authority was ruincd by it, for ecclesiastical causcs were brought mto 
the secular courts, and all things were put mto the king’s hands yet that sanction was 
observed in France till the king’s death , and though some were persuaded to go to Rome 
and to procure bulls, these were esteemed no better than traitors and enemies to the country 
It 1s true, upon this the courts of parhament took upon them to judge 1m all ecclesiastical 
matters, and to examine whether the ecclesiastical courts had proceeded according to the 
laws of the church or not and that the sentences of the temporal courts might be executed, 
they ordered the revenues of bishops, if they stood out in contumacy, to be seized into the 
king’s hands, and their persons to be arrested 

When Danesius, the attorney-general, heard how pope Pius had arraigned the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and that he was designing to proceed to censures against the king and his 
ministers, he protested against all he had said, referrmg the decision of the matter to a 
general council 

Upon that king’s death hc was succeeded by Lewis the Eleventh , and the bishop of Arras 

Lewis the having great credit with him, the pope pained him, by the promise of a cardinal’s 
Eleventh xb- hat, to use his endeavours to get the king to abrogate the Sanction , and because 
rogatesit =» he thought that which might work most on the king, was the apprehension that 
much money which was now kept within the kingdom would upon the laying 16 aside be 
carried to Rome, this expedient was offered, that there should be a legate resident in France 
with powers to grant such bulls as was neccessary though this was never done, and it 
seems 1 was only offered as a specious concession to gain their point King Lewis the 
Eleventh’s character is given us so fully by Plulip de Commes, who knew him well, that none 
who have read him wonder to find, that when he needed any favour from the court of Rome, 

Counale be made the fullest submission that any king perhaps ever made that he, ina 
tom xiv, letter he wrote to the pope, owns “‘the pope to be God’s vicar on earth, to whose words 
p 97 he will always hearken and obey and therefore, though the Pragmatic Sanction 
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was recerved upon long deliberation in a great assembly, and was now fully settled, 
yet mince the pope desired that 1t might be abrogated, and since the bishop of Arras 
had put him in mind of the solemn promise that he had made by him, before he came to the 
crown, he reckoning that obedience was better than all sacrifice, since that Sanction was 
made in a time of sedition and schism, so that by 1t his kingdom was not conform to other 
kingdoms , though many men studied to maintain it, yet he resolved to follow and obey the 
pope's orders, therefore he abrogates 1t entirely, and does of his own accord, not compelled 
in any sort, restore him to the authonty that Martin the Fifth and Eugenius the Fourth 
did exercise in former times , and bids him use the power given him by God at his pleasure , 
and promises, on the word of a king, that he will take care that all*his commands shall be 
executed within his kingdom, without opposition or appeal , and that he will pumsh such as 
are contumacious, as the pope shall direct ” 

Here was an entire submission, penned no doubt by the aspsmng cardinal It was 
received at Rome with no small joy, the Pragmatic was dragged about the 
streets of Rome, the pope wept for joy, and at mass on Chnstmas-eve, he con- 
secrated a sword with a rich scabbard, to be sent to the king The title of the 
** Most Christian King” had been given by former popes to some kings of France, but 
pope Pius was the person who upon tis high merit, made 1t one of the titles of the crown 
such as read De Comines’ History will not find any other mert in that king to cntitle 
him to so glorious an appellation 

The court of parliament of Paris interposed , they made a noble remonstranco to the king, 

Tho Parha- 12 which they pressed him to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction, which had its 
ment of Paris original from a general council, and they affirmed that the king was obliged to 
oppose 1 = maintain it Yet afterwards, that king’s project of engaging the pope to assist 
his son-in-law to recover Sicily, then possessed by the bastard of Arragon, did miscarry, the 
pope refusing to concur in it, upon which the king was offended, and carried Ins sub- 
missions no farther, only he suffered bulls of reservations and survivances to take place 
again 

erie matter was taken up again six years after by pope Paul the Second A new 

The honest Mister was gained by the same bait of a cardinals hat, to procure the revo- 
Courage of cation so the king's edict was sent to the court of parliament of Paris to be 
the Attorney- yegistered there in vacation-time The court ordered the attorney-general to 
mreniers: examine it St -Romain was then attorney-general, and he behaved himself 
with such courage, that he was much celebrated for 1t ‘‘ He opposed the registenng 1t, 
and spoke much 1n the praise of the Pragmatic Sanction he showed the 11] consequences of 
repealing it, that 1t would let m upon them abuses of all sorts, which were by 1 con- 
demned, all affairs relating to the church would be settled at Rome, many would go and 
live there, n hopes of making their fortunes by provisions He set forth that ten or twelve 
bulls of gurvivances were sometimes obtained upon the sane benefice, and during three years in 
pope Pius’s time (in which the exact observation of the PragmaticSanction was let fall), twenty- 
two bishoprics happening to fall void, five hundred thousand crowns were sent to Rome 
to obtam bulls, and sixty-two abbeys being then vacant, a hke sum was sent for their bulls , 
and one hundred and twenty thousand crowns were sent to obtain other ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments He added, that for every parish there might be a bull of grates expectativa, or 
survivance, purchased at the price of twenty-five crowns, besides a vast number of other 
graces and dispensations. He insisted that the king was bound to maintain the nghts and 
liberties of the church im his kingdom, of which he was the founder and defender ” 

The aspiring cardinal, offended with this honest freedom of the attorney-general, told him 
For which he he should fall under the king’s displeasure, and lose his place forit He answered, 
wasturned the king had put him “in the post freely, he would discharge 1t faithfully as 
out. long as the king thought fit to contmue him mm it, and he was ready to lay 1t 
down whensoever it pleased the king , but he would suffer all things rather than do anything 
against his conscience, the king’s honour, and the good of the kingdom” The favourite 
prevailed to get him turned out, but the crafty kg gave him secretly great rewards, he 
esteemed him the more for his firmness, and restored him again to his place 


To the Pope’s 
great joy 
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The univermty of Paris also interposed, and the rector told the legate that if the matter 
was further prosecuted, they would appeal to a general council, but this notwithstanding, 
and though the court of parliament stood firm, yet the king being under the apprehensions 
of some practice of ns brothers of Rome, whom he hated mortally, in order to the 
defeating those, renewed his promises for abrogating the Pragmatic Sanction, and it was 
for many years let fall into desuetude Towards the end of tlus reign, an assembly was held 
at Orleans, in order to the re-establishing the pragmatic sanction, and the hindering money 
to be carried to Rome The king died 1483 

Upon Charles the VIII ’s succeeding, an assembly of the Estates was held at Tours, in 
The Pragma Which the observation of the pragmatic sanction was earnestly pressed the third 
tic Sanction estate insisted on having it entirely restored The prelates who had been pro- 
ro established moted contrary to it, under king Louis, opposed this vehemently, and were in 
reproach called the court-bishops, unduly promoted, and were charged as men that aspired 
to favour at Rome St Romain, now again attorney-general, said, he knew no ecclesiastical 
law better calculated to the interest of the kingdom than the pragmatic sanction was, and 
therefore he would support 16 The king saw it was for jus advantage to manntain it, and 
so was firmly resolved to adhere to1t The courts of parliament not only judged in favour 
of elections made by virtue of that sanction, but by carnest remonstrances they pressed the 
king to probit the apphcations made to the court of Rome for graces condemned by 1t 

Innocent VIII continued by his lcgates to press the entire rcpeal of the pragmatic, yet, 
Bot it was -2Otwithstanding all opposition, 1t continued to be obscrved during Charles 
stillcomplan- VIII’s reign Louis XIT did, bv a special edict, appomt it to be for ever 
ed of by the observed Thus 1t continued till the council of Latcran, summoned by pope 
ee 499 Julins II, to which Silvester, bishop of Worcestcr, and sir Robert Wingfield, 
Rymer,tom Were commissioned by king IIenry VIII to go “* m his name, and on behalf of 
18,17 Feb the kingdom, to conclude evcry thing for the good of the catholic church, and for 
1511 a reformation both in the head and in the members, and to consent to all statutes 
and decrees for the public good, promising to ratify whatever they or any of them should do ” 
The king’s empowering two persons in such a manner scems no small my asion of the liberties 
of the church but 1¢ was 1n the pope’s favour, so 1t was not challenged 

This council was called by that angry pope chicfly agaist Louis XII and the pragmatic 
sanction was arraigned in 1t, both because 1 maintaincd the authority of the council to be 
supenor to the pope, and because 1t cut off the advantages that the court had made by the 
bulls sent into France The pope brought Lows XI’s letters-patents, by which 1t was 
abrogated, into the council, and the advocate of the council, after he had severely arraigned 
it, insisted to have 1t condemned So 2 monition was decreed, summoning all who would 
appear for 1t to come and be heard upon 1t within sixty days The pope died in February 
thereafter 

Pope Leo X succeeded, and renewed the monitory letters issued out by his predecessor 
Condumneq Dut the personal hatred with which Julius prosecuted Lows beimg at an end, 
by the Coun. things were more calmly managed Some bishops were sent from the Gallican 
eil inthe La- church to assist in the council, but before anything could be concluded, hing 
ice Louis dying, Francis succeeded He understood that the pope and the council 
were intending to proceed against the pragmatic sanction, so he resolved to bring the matter 
to an agreement, mm which some progress was made 1n an Interview that he had with the 
pope at Bononia_ It was concluded by a sanction called the concordat, between the cardinals 
of Ancona and of Sanctorum Quatuor on the pope's side, and chancellor Prat for the king 

1516 Some small differences remained, which were all yielded as the pope desired and 

in the month of December the popes bull, condemning the pragmatic sanction, 
was read, and approved by that council, such as 1t was 

The Concordat was put instead of 1t The truth was, Francis was young, and was so sct 
The Concor, Ou pursuing Ins designs in Italv, m which he saw the advantage of having the 
datputinstead pope on his side, that he sacrificed all other considerations to that, and made the 
mat best bargain he could ‘‘ The king and the pope divided the matter between 
them When any bishopric became vacant, the king was within six months to name to it 
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a doctor, or one licensed in divinity, of the age of twenty-seven If the pope did not approve 
of the nomination, the king had three months more to nommate another, but if he failed 
again, the pope was to provide one to the see The pope had reserved to himeelf the pro- 
viding of all that became vacant in the court of Rome (a pretension the popes had get on 
foot, in which by degrees they had enlarged the extent of 1t to very great and undetermined 
bounds, and did thereby dispose of many benefices) And the king was limited mm his nomi- 
nation by some conditions, with relation to the person so nominated, yet the want of these 
was not to be objected to the king’s kindred, or to other illustrious persons The king was 
also to nominate to all abbeys a person of twenty-three years of age Grate expectaiwve, 
or survivances and reservations 1n bulls, were never to be admitted only one benefice might 
be reserved from a collator of ten, and two, from one of fifty Causes of appeals were to be 
Judged wm partibus, in the parts where the matters lay, excepting the causes enumerated in 
the law, as greater causes It was also provided, that in all bulls that were obtamed, the 
true value of the benefice was to be expressed, otherwise the grace was null and void” No 
mention was made of annates , and in other particulars, the articles in the pragmatic-sanction 
were inserted The pope promised he would send a legate to France to tax the value of all 
ecclesiastical benefices All former excommunications were taken off, with an indemnity for 
all that was passed 

The king having the two instruments, the one abrogating the pragmatic sanction, and the 
King France Other establishing the concordat, sent m great pomp to him, in order to their 
cured itto being registered in parliament, resolved only to offer the latter as that im which 
the Parha- the other was virtually comprehended So he went m person to the court of 
mentol Pais parliament, to which many great men, divines, and other persons of distinction, 
were called The chancellor sct forth the hatred pope Julius bore king Lows XII, and the 
violence with which he had proceeded against him the king succeeding when the council of 
the Lateran was assembled, which was composed chiefly of members of the court, or of 
dependers on the court of Rome, who were all engaged against the pragmatic sanction as 
that which diminished their profits the king saw it was in vain to msist im defending it 
but apprehending, if 1t were simply condemned, all the old oppressions would again take 
place, he being then engaged im a most dangerous war in Italy, saw no better way to gain 
the pope than by agreeing to the concordat 

The ecclesastics who were present said, by their mouth, the cardinal of Boisi, that the 
Picsaae concordat did so affect the whole Gallican church, that, without a general con- 
opposed by Sent, 1t could not be approved The king upon this said, with some indignation, 
the Ecclesias- that he would command them either to approve it, or he would send them to 
tics of that = Rome to dispute the matter there with the pope The president answered, in 
ou the name of the court, that he would report the king’s pleasure to the court, 
and they would so proceed in that matter as to please both God and the king The chan- 
cellor rephed, the court were wise Tho king said, he did enjoin them to obey without 
delay Then letters-patents were made out, setting forth the concordat, and requiring the 
court of parliament and all other judges to observe 1t, and to see it fully executed 

Some days after that, the chancellor, with some of the officers of the crown, came and 
0 brought the whole courts together, and delivered them the king’s letters-patents, 
be aera by Tequiring them to register the concordat They upon that appomted the king's 
the King’s council to examine the matters in 1f The advocate-general did, in the chancel- 
learnedCoun- Jox’s presence, represent the inconvenience of receiving the concordats, by which 
" the liberties of the Gallican church were lessened , and said, that, by the paying 
of annates, much money would be carried out of the kmgdom So he desired they would 
appoint a committee to examine 1t Four were named, who, after they had sate about 1t 
ten days, desired more might be added to them 80 the president of the enquets, or inquisi- 
tions, and four more, were jomed to them A week after that, the advocate-general moved 
the court to proceed still to yudge according to the pragmatic, and not to receive the revoca- 
tion of 1t,, against which he put in an appeal Four days after this, the bastard of Savoy, 
the king’s natual uncle, came into the court with orders from the king, requiring them to 
proceed immediately to the publishing the concordats, appointing him to hear all ther 
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debates, that he might report all to the king He told them how much the king was offended 
with their delays They, on the other hand, complained of his being present to hear them 
deliver their opimions They sent some of their number to lay this before the king, 1t looked 
hke a deagn to frighten them, when one not of their body was to hear all that passed among 
them The king said there were some worthy men among them, but others, like fools, 
complaimed of him, and of the expense of his court he was a king, and had as much 
authority as his predecessors They had flattered Louis XII, and called him the Father of 
Justice he would also have justice done with all vigour In Louis's time some were 
banished the kingdom because they did not obey him, so, if they did not obey him, he 
would send some of them to Bordeaux, and others to Toulouse, and put good men in their 
places, and told them he would have his uncle present during their deliberation. So they 
were forced to submit to 1t 

On the 13th of June they began to deliver their opmions, and that lasted till the 24th of 

17 July and then they concluded that the court could not, and ought not to register 

They resolve the concordats, but that they would still observe the pragmatic sanction , and that 
not to publish the university of Pars, and all others that demred to be heard, ought to be heard 
. Therefore they said they must appeal from the abrogation of the pragmatic 
sanction, and if the king would insist to have the concordat observed, a great assembly 
ought to be summoned, such as Charles VII had called to settle the pragmatic They also 
charged the Savoyard to make a true report to the king of their proceedings 

Upon this the king wrote to them, to send some of their body to give him an account of 
The King was the grounds they went on Two were sent, but 1t was long before they were 
highly offend- admitted to lus presence, the king saying he would delay their despatch as they 
edatthis had delayed Ins business When they were admitted, they were ordered to put 
what they had to offer in writing this they did, but desired to be hkewise heard , but being 
asked if they had anytlung to offer that was not in their paper, they said they had not, but 
desired the king would hear their paper read to him_ the king refused 16 They werc a body 
of one hundred persons, and had been preparing their paper above seven months, but the 
chancellor would answer it 1n less time , and the king would not suffer them to have a verbal 
process against what he had done He told them there was but one king im France, he 
had done the best he could to bring all to a quiet state, and would not suffer that which he 
had done 1n Italy to be undone in Francc , nor would he suffcr them to assume an authority 
hke that of the senate of Vemce It was their busincss to do justice, but not to put the 
kingdom in a flame, as they had attempted to do in his predecessor's tme He concluded, he 
would have them approve the concordats, and if they gave him more trouble, he would 
make them ambulatory, and to follow ns court nor would he suffer any more ccclesiastics 
to be of their body They were not entirely his subjects, since he had no authority to cut 
off their heads they ought to say their breviary, and not to meddle im his affairs 

They answered him, that these things were contrary to the constitution of their court 
He said he was sorry his ancestors had so constituted 1t, but he was king as well as they 
were, and he would settle them on another foot so he bid them be gone carly the next 
morning They begged a short delay, for the ways were bad, but the great-master told 
them, from the king, that if they were not gone by such an hour he would put them in 
prison, and keep them in 1t six months, and then he would see who would move to set 
them ao. hberty So they went to Pams The duke of Tremouille was sent after them to 
the parliament, to let them know that the king would have the concordats to be immediately 
published without any further dehberation they must obey the king as became subjects, 
he told them the king had repeated that ten times to him in the space of a quarter of an 
hour, and concluded, that if they delayed any longer to obey the king, the king would 
make ail the court feel the effects of his displeasure 

The court called for the king’s learned council, but they said they had received positive 

The King’s OTders from the king by Tremouille, to consent to the concordats, otherwise the 
learned Coun- king would treat them so, that they should feel 1t sensibly The advocate-gencral 
cil oppose it gaid he was sorry for the methods the king took, but he wished they would 
no longer = consider what might follow, if they continued to deny what was so earnestly 
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preased on them the publishing this could be of no force, since the church, that was so 
much concerned in it, was neither called for nor heard, the thing might be afterwards set 
right, for Lewis the Eleventh saw his error, and changed his mind = He offered two things 
to soften that which was required of them one was to imsert in the register, that it was 
done in obedience to the king’s commands often repeated, the other was, that they should 
declare that they did not approve the abrogation of the pragmatic sanction, but were then 
only to publish the concordats, and that they might resolve in all their judiciary pro- 
ceedings to have no regard to that, and in particular to that clause, that all bulls were void 
oe if the true value of the benefice was not expressed in them On the 18th of 
March they came to this resolution, that their decree of the 24th of July, for 
observing the pragmatic, was by them fully confirmed, but in obedience to the king’s 
commands, they published the concordats, adding a protestation, that the court did not 
approve it, but intended in all their sentences to judge according to the pragmatic sanction 
The court made these protestations m the hands of the bishop of Langres, a duke and 
The Parla. Pe™ of France, setting forth that their hberty was taken from them, that the 
mont pub Publication of the concordats was not done by their order, but against their 
lishes it, but Mind, by the king’s express order, and that they did not mtend to approve if, 
with a Pro- nor to be governed by it in their judgments, but to observe the pragmatic 
‘estation sanction hey ordercd likewise an appeal to be made from the pope to the 
pope better advised, and to the next general council upon all which the Ishop of Langres 
made an authentic instrument , so 1t was resolved to proceed to publication on the 22nd of 
March but on the 21st, the rector of the university of Paris, accompamied by some of that 
body, and by some advocates, appeared, dering to be heard before they should proceed to 
such publication The court received his petition, and promised to consider 1t, but said, if 
they made the publication, 1t should not prejudice any of their mghts, for they were resolved 
to judge as formerly, notwithstanding that, yet they required him not to publish this 
The dean of Nostredame came on the 22nd to the court, and said they heard they were 
going to publish the concordats, which both imphed their condemning the councils of Con- 
stance and Basil, and tended to the destruction of the liberties of the Gallican church, which 
the popes had always envied them Ile desired they would not procced to 1t until the whole 
Gallican church was consulted in the matter, and protested that what they were about to do, 
should not be to the prejudice of the church After this was received, they proceeded to 
the publication, as they had promised, adding these words to1t ‘* Read, published, and regis- 
tered by the order and command of the king, often repeated to us in the presence of the lord 
of Tremouille his first chamberlam, specially sent to haveit done” And on the 24th of March 
they renewed their protestation, that they did not approve of 1t, that they insisted m their 
former appeals, and were resolved to proceed in all their judgments without regard to 1t 
On the 27th of March, the rector of the university ordered a mandate to be affixed, 
The Umver- Prolubiting their printers to pmnt the concordats he hkewise appealed from 
sityand Cler- the pope to a general council, lawfully assembled, sitting in a safe place, and in 
By oppose 1t full freedom This was printed and affixed , and great reflections were made by 
some preachers in their sermons, both on the king and on the chancellor The king being 
anformed of this, wrote to the first president, complaining both of the rector and of the 
preachers he ordered them to take mformations of all those matters, and to get the con- 
cordats to be printed as soon as was possible, and to punish the authors of sedition But the 
court said they knew nothing tending that way, for their business took them up so entirely 
that they could not attend on sermons The king complained likewise severely of the appeal 
they had made, he was monarch, and had no superior to whom an‘appeal couldtie he 
also sent an order to inhibit all meetings in the university 
In the concordat 1t was provided, that 1f 16 was not published "within six months in 
ae France, it should be null and void but the delays that had been made put the 
Hons to the’ K'Ng on getting that term prolonged a year longer “The three cluef excep- 
Concordat by tions that the parliament had to the concordats were, first, the declaring bulls 
the Parha- void if the true value of the benefices was not set forth in them, which might 
ee put the obtaincrs of them to great charge and many suits the second was the 
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carrying the ‘ greater causes’ to be judged at Rome the tlird was concerning elections 
The first of these was given up, and was no further urged by the court of Rome but 1t was 
not settled what those ‘greater causes’ were By the pragmatic they were restramed 
to bishopnics and monasteries , but the concordats held the matter in general words so the 
number of these causes was indefinite , and on all occasions 1t would incrcase as the canonists 
pleased They condemned that device of the court of Rome, of granting provisions for all 
that was held by any who died in the court, considering the great extent to which that had 
been carried they also found that by the concordats, all nunneries were left to the pope’s 
provision, and likewise all inferior dignities, such as deanerics and provostslips All 
churches that had special privileges were exempted from the king’s nomination, and at 
Rome, exceptions might be unjustly made to the persons named by the king but above all, 
they stood on this, that the right of clecting was foundcd on the law of God, and on natural 
nght, that this was established by the authority of general councils, by the civil law, and 
by many royal edicts, during all the three races of thar kmgs tlius mght was now taken 
away without heanng the parties concerned to set it forth If there had crept im abuses in 
elections, these might be corrected but they thought the king usurped that which did not 
belong to him, on this pretence, that the pope granted 1t to him, which was contrary both 
to the doctrie and practice of the Gallican church They found many lesser exceptions m 
point of form to the method of abrogating the pragmatic sanction one was, that the 
council of the Lateran did forbid all persuns that held lands of the church to observe or 
maintain that sanction, under the pain of forfutimg those Jands, which was a plam invasion 
of the king’s prerogative, who 1s supreme lord of all those lands within his dommions the 
pope also took upon him to annul that sanction, that then subsisted by the royal authority 
tlis might be made a precedent in time to come for annulling any of thar laws They 
hkewise thought the taking away the pragmatic sanction, which was made upon the 
authority of the councils of Constance and Basil, and had declaicd the subjcction of the 
pope to the council, did sct aside that doctiine, and sct up the pope's authority above the 
council , though the pragmatic was made while the pope was reconciled to the council and 
the breach upon which Kugemus was deposed happened not till almost a ycar aftcr that, 
it being published im July 1438, and Ins deposition was not till June 1439 besides, that 
ten years after that pope Nicolaus the Fifth confirmed all the decrees made at Basil They 
likewise put the king in mind of the oath he took at lus coronation, to maintain all the 
mghts and liberties of the Gallican church So thcy moved the king either to prevail with 
the pope to call a general council, or that he would call 1 national one in France, to judge 
of the whole matter and as for the thrcatenings given out, that thc pope would depose 
the king, and give away lis kingdom, if he did not submit to him, thcy said the king 
held his crown of God, and all such threatenings ought to be rejected with scorn and 
indignation 
To all these, the chancellor made a long and flattemng answer, for which he had the 
These were USUAl reward of a cardinal’s cap He set forth the danger the king was m, being 
anewered by engaged in the war of Italy, the pope threatening him with censurcs for the 
Hy Chancel pragmatic sanction was then condemned by the pope, and that censure was 
ratified by the council in the Lateran, upon wluch he would have reassumed 
all the old oppressions, if the king had not entcred into that treaty , yielding some points 
to save the rest He said the kings of the first race nominated to bishoprics , for which he 
cited precedents from Gregory of Tours So the kings of England did name, and the 
popes upon that gave provisions the kings of Scotland did also name, but not by virtue 
of a nght, but rather by conmvance He said elections had gone through various forms , 
sometimes popes did elect, sometimes princes with the people, sometimes princes took 1 into 
their own hands, sometimes the whole clergy without the people, and of late the canons 
chose without the concurrence of the clergy That the king being m these difficultics, all 
those about lum, and all those in France who were advised with in the matter, thought the 
accepting the concordats was just and necessary Pope Leo repented that he had granted 
so much, and it was not without great difficulty that he brought the cardinals to consent to 
it he went very copiously as a canonist through the other heads, softening some abuses, and 
showing that others had a long practice for them, and were observed in other kingdoms 
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And thus was this matter carmed in the parliament of Paris, m which as the court 
The Matter Showed great integrity and much courage, which deserve the highest characters, 
finally eet- with which such noble patriots ought to be honoured, so, m this instance, we 
, see how feeble the remstance even of the worthiest judges will prove to a prince, 
who has possessed himself of the whole legislative authomty, when he mtends to break 
through established laws and constitutions, and to sacrifice the mghts of his crown, and the 
interest of his people, to serve particular ends of his own In such cases the generous 
integrity of judges, or other muimsters, will be resented as an attempt on the sovereign 
authority and such 1s the nature of arbitrary power, that the most modest defence of law and 
justice, when 1t crosses the designs of an insolent and corrupt minister, and an abused prince, 
will pass for disobedience and sedition 
If the assembly of the states in France had maintained their share of the legislative 
power, and had not suffered the right they once had to be taken from them, of being hable 
to no taxes but by their own consent, these judges would have been better supported, and 
the opposition they made upon this occasion would have drawn after 1t all the most signal 
expressions of honour and esteem that a nation owes to the trustees of ther laws and 
hberties, when they maintain them resolutely, and dispense them equally , and the corrupt 
chancellor would have received such punishment as all wicked ministers deserve, who for 
their own ends betray the interest of their country 
The court of parliament showed great firmness after this and it appeared that the pro- 
The Puls. *¢s*ation that they made of judging still according to the pragmatic was not only 
ment stil] @ Plece of form to save ther credit The archbishop of Sens died soon after , 
judged by the and the king sent to inhibit the chapter to proceed to an election It was under- 
Sabana stood that he designed to give it to the bishop of Pans, so the chapter wrote to 
ce that bishop not to give such a wound to their hberties as to take 1t upon the 
king's nomination but seemg that he had no regard to that, they elected him, that so they 
might by this seem to keep up their clam The bishop of Alby died soon after that, the 
king named ono, and the chapter chose another upon that, Alby being within the yumsdic- 
tion of Toulouse, the court of parliament there judged 1n favour of lim who was elected by 
the chapter against him who had obtamed bulls upon the king’s nommation , at which the 
king was Inghly offended The archbishopric of Bourges falling void soon after, the king 
nominated onc, and the chapter elected another The chapter pretended a special privilege 
1394 +0 elect, so the pope yudged m their favour Some years after this, the king 
carried on his wars in Italy, leaving his mother regent of France so the court of 
parhament made a remonstrance to her, setting forth the invasions that had been made upon 
the nghts of the Gallican church , desiring her to interpose, that the pragmatic sanction and 
the hberty of elections might again have their full force, but that had no effect 
Soon after this, the king was taken pnsoner by the army of Charles V at the battle of 
Pavia and upon that, his mother declared that she looked on her son’s mis- 
mie snhee , fortunes as a judgment of God upon him for his abolishing the pragmatic 
Prisoner, the Sanction, and though she would not take it upon her to make any alteration 
Concordat during her son’s absence, yet she promised, that when he should be set at liberty, 
Rae con- she would use her utmost endeavours with him to set 1t up again, and to abolish 
the concordats This was registered in the records of the court of parliament, 
yet it had no effect upon the king’s return out of Spain He finding the parliament resolved 
to maintain all elections, ordered that matter to be taken wholly out of thew cognizance , 
‘i and he removed all suits of that sort from the courts of parliament to the great 
527 
council, upon some disputes that were then on foot concerning a bishopric and an 
abbey given to chancellor Prat, then made a cardinal, mm récompense of the service he had 
done the court of Rome so by that an end was put to all disputes 
The parhament struggled hard against this diminution of their yunsdiction they wrote to 
These Matters (te dukes and peers of France to move the regent not to proceed thus to lessen 
removed from their authority On the other hand, she said, they were taking all things into 
theParhament their own hands in preyudice of the king’s prerogative But the king confirmed 
ee that, and settled the chancellor in the possession of the see and abbey , and the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament against him were annulled, and ordered to be struck gut 
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of their registers and it appearing that some chapters and abbeys had specia) privileges 
for free elections, the king obtained a bull from Clement VII, suspending all 
1552 those during the king's Jife The court of Rome stood long upon this, and 
thought to have gamed new advantages before 1t should be granted, but the pope was at 
that time in a secret treaty with the court of France, which was afterwards accomplished at 
Marseilles So he was easier in this matter, and the bull was registered in parhament in May 
thereafter And upon this, the chancellor, pretending that he would see and examine thosc pri- 
vileges, called for them all, and when they were brought to him, he threw them all into the fire 
But to lay all that I have found of this matter together the clergy of France, in a 
Remon-  Yremonstrance that’ they made to king Henry IIT, affirmed, that Francis at Ins 
strances made Geath declared to his son that nothing troubled his conscience more than lus taking 
by the Clergy away canonical elections, and his assuming to himself the nomination to bishoprics 
es If thus was true, his son had no regard to it, but went on as lis father had done 
Upon his death, when the cardinal of Lorraine pressed the parliament to proceed 
iti in the vigorous prosecution of heresy, they remonstrated that the growth of 
heresy flowed chiefly from the scandals that were given by bad clergymen and ill bishops, 
and that the ill choice that had been made by the court, since the concordats were set up, 
gave more occasion to the progress that heresy made than any other thing whatsoever The 
courts were so monstrously corrupt during that and the two former reigns, that no other 
could be expected from them 
An assembly of the estates was called in the beginning of Charles IX ’s reign In it the 
first estate prayed, that the pragmatic sanction might again take place, particularly in the 
point of elections They backed this with great authorities of councils, ancient and modern 
with them the two other estates agreed Tho court tried to shift this off, promising to send 
one to Rome to treat about it, but that did not satisfy So a dccree was drawn up to this 
effect that an archbishop should be chosen by the bishops of his province, by the chapter of 
his cathedral, and twelve persons of the cluef of the laity , and a bishop by the metropolitan 
and the chapter The court of parliament opposed this they thought the laity ought to 
have no share in clections, so they pressed the restoring the pragmatic sanction without any 
alteration Yet, im conclusion, the decree was thus amended an archbishop was to be chosen 
by the bishops of the province and the chapter of the ste, Lut a bishop was to be chosen by 
the archbishop, with the bishops of the province and the chapter, and by twenty-four of the 
laity to be thus nominated —all the gentry were to be summoned to mcct, and to choose 
twelve to represent them at the election , and the city was to choose other twelve All these 
were to make a list of three persons to be offered to the king, and the man named by the 
king was to have the see Thus they designed to bring tlus matter mto a form as near the 
customs mentioned in the Roman law as they could, but this design vamshcd, and was 
never put in practice 
The clergy still called for restoring the elections president Ferner was scnt to Rome to 
obtain 1t He im a long speech showed, that neither the Gallican church nor the courts of 
parliament had ever received the concordat, that shadow of approbation given to it by the 
parliament of Pars beimg extorted from them by force, and he laid out all the inconveni- 
ences that had happened since the concordats were set up But that court felt the advantages 
they had by them too sensibly, to be ever prevailed with to give thom up and thus that 
great affair was settled, in the view of this church and nation, at the time that kmg Henry 
broke off all correspondence with 1t It may be very reasonably presumed that mfcrences 
were made from this to let all people see what merchandise the court of Rome made of the 
most sacred mghts of the church when they had their own profits secured, and therefore the 
wise men in this church at that time might justly conclude that their hberties were safer, 
while they remamed an entire body within themselves, under a legal constitution , by which, 
if princes carried their authority too far, some check might be given to it by those from whom 
the public aids were to be obtained for supporting the government than while all was believed 
to belong to the popes, who would at any time make a bargain, and divide the spoils of the 
church with crowned heads, taking to themselves the gainful part, and leaving the rest n the 
hands of princes 
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An Apology, _ 1 hope, though this relation does not belong properly to the history of the 
with the Rea- Reformation, yet, since it 1s highly probable 1t had a great influence on people 
sous for this minds, this digression will be easily forgiven me And now I turn to such of ofr 
Digression a ffaira as fall within this period 
The first thing that occurred to me in order of time was a letter of queen Katharine’s to 
Sept 16 king Henry, who, upon his crossing the sea, left the regency of the kingdom in 
1513 > her hands the commission bears date the 11th of June, 1513 King James IV. 
Col Num 2 of Scotland having invaded England with a great army, was defeated and killed 
QueenKatha- by the earl of Surrey The earl gave the queen the news 1n a letter to her, with 
ree, one to the king. this she sent him, with a letter of her own, which being the 
gllenry 
upon the | only one of hers to the king that I ever saw, I have inserted 1¢ m my Collection. 
Death of the The farmharities of calling him, im one place, “‘ my husband,” and 1n another, “‘ my 
a of Scot- Henry,” are not unpleasant She sent with 1 a piece of the king of Scots’ coat to be 
a banner She was then going to visit, as she calls 1t, Our Lady of Walsingham 
I will next open an account of the progress of cardinal Wolsey’s fortunes, and the 
The Progress ascendant he had over the king The first step he made into the church was to 
of Wolsey’s be rector of Lymington, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, then, on the 30th of 
Rue July, 1508, he had a papal dispensation to hold the vicarage of Lyde, in the 
diocese of Canterbury, with Ins rectory There 1s a grant to him as almoner, on the 8th of 
November, 1509 The next prcferment he had was to be a prebendary of Windsor he was 
next advanced to be dean of Lincoln A year after that, pope Leo having reserved the 
disposing the see of Lincoln to himself, gave 1t to Wolsey, designed 1n the bulls dean of 
St Stephen’s, Westminster but no mention 1s made of the king’s nomination This 1s owned 
July14,1514 by the king in the wnt for the restitution of the temporalities On the 14th of 
July, that year, cardinal de Medici, afterwards pope Clement VII , wrote to king 
Ienry, that, upon the death of cardinal Bembnidge, he had prayed the pope not to dispose 
of jus benefices till he knew the king’s mind, which the pope, out of his affection to the king, 
Rimer, tom granted very readily Perhaps the king did recommend Wolsey, but no mention 
13 is made of that in ns bulls The king granted the restitution of the temporalities 
of York before lis mstalment, for in the writ he 1s only called the elect arch- 
bishop, and it 1s not expressed that he had the king’s nomination He had Tournay wn 
July 31,1518 commendam, but resigned it into the hands of Francis, who for that gave him a 
: pension of 12,000 livres durmg hfe At the same time, prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles V , gave lim a pension of 30007 It scems he afterwards desired to have 1t 
Dec 16.1518 better secured so in the end of that year prince Charles lodged a pension of 
5000 ducats to him on the bishopric of Pace in Castile Above a year after that, 
March 29, pope Leo gave him a pension of 2000 ducats out of Palencia, instead of that which 
aos was charged on the bishopric of Pace Besides all this, when Charles V was in 
London, he gave him another pension of 9000 crowns, dated the 8th of June, 1522 It seems 
he had other pensions from France , for five years after this, there was an arrear stated there 
Nov 18,1525 98 due to him of 121,898 crowns He had also pensions from other princes of a 
lower order The duke of Milan’s secretary did, by his master’s express order, 
engage in the year 1515 to pay Wolsey 10,000 ducats a-year, he on his part 
engaging that there should be a perpetual friendship settled between the kings of England 
and France with that duke 
The French king being a prisoner, Ins favour was necessary in that distress , so the regent 
Dec 2.1524 °nBeged to pay it in seven years’ time But whatever may be in Wolsey’s pro- 
9 
visions, when the bishopric of Salisbury was given to cardinal Campegno by a 
bull, mention 1s expressly made 1n 1t of the king’s letters interceding humbly for him 
When king Henry wrote this book of the Seven Sacraments, it seems 1t was at first 
King Hemy" designed to send it over in manuscript, for Wolsey sent one to the king finely 
g Heniy’s 
Book of the Oressed, that was to be presented to the pope and he writes that he was to send 
Seven Sacra- him more, which were to be sent about with the pope's bulls to all princes and 
Bk as universities One in particular, as he writes, was far more excellent and princely 
" He also sont with it the choice of certain verses, to be written in the king’s own 
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hand én the book that was to be sent to the pope, and subsenbed by him, to be laid up in 
* the -archives of the charch, to his immortal glory and memory The matter was so laid, 
‘0 1521 that the book was presented to the pope on the 10th of October, and the very 
day after, the bull giving him the title of Defender of the Fasth bears date 
Ut Spritum And m a private letter that pope Leo wrote to him, he runs out into copious 
nt eos equoiaisit, affirming, “ that 1t appeared that the Holy Ghost assisted him 
The king was so pleased with the title that Wolsey directed his letters to him with 1t on 
Col Num ¢ the back, as appears in a letter of ins that sets forth the low state of the affairs of 
Spain in Italy It appears 1t was written (for the year 18 not added in the date) 
after that Luther wrote his answer to the king’s book , at least, after letters came from him 
on the subject, the omginal of which he desires might be sent him that he might send it to 
the pope and he imtended to send copies, both of those and of the king's answers, to the 
cardinal of Mentz and to George duke of Saxony 
After the king’s interviews, both with the emperor and the king of France, were over, 
new quarrels broke out, by which the emperor and Francis engaged im hostilities , 
ee, sew, but king Henry, pretending to be the umpire of them differences, sent Wolsey 
gained by over to compose them He came to Calais m the begmning of August From 
bim Dover he wrote to the king, and sent two letters to him, which the king was to 
Col cae , write in his own hand to the emperor and to the lady regent of Flanders, which 
he desired the king would send to tim, for he would move slowly towards him. 
Thus he took the whole mimstry into his uwn hands, and prepared even the king’s secret 
letters for him Ile was with the emperor thirteen days, who gave him u singular reception , 
for he came a mile out of town to mcet lim The town 1s not named, but 1t was Bruges, 
for in one of Erasmus’s letters he mentions lis mecting Wolsey m that town, he bemg then 
with the emperor The cardinal returned by the way of Gravclines, and from thence, 
beside the public letter, m which he gave the king an account of lus negotiation, he wrote a 
Col Nam 6 Private one to lum, with this direction on 1t, “‘ To the king’s grace’s own hands 
ol Nam s 
only” It seems he had no private conversation with the emperor formerly , for 
in this he observes, that “‘ for lus age he was very wise, and understood his affairs well he 
was cold and temperate in speech, but spoke to very good purpose he reckoned that he 
would prove a very wise man he thought he was much inclined to truth, and to the keep- 
ing of his promises he scemed to be inseparably jomed to the king, and was resolved to 
follow his advice in all his affairs, and to trust the cardinal entirely He twice or thrice, m 
secret, promised to him, by his faith and truth, to abide by this, he promised 1t also to all 
the rest of the privy council that were with the cardinal, in such a manner, that they all 
believed 1t came from his heart, without artifice or dissimulation” So Wolsey wrote to the 
king, “‘ that he had reason to bless God that he was not only the ruler of his own realm, 
but that now, by his wisdom, Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries should be 
rujed and governed” Whether the emperor did by his prudent and modest behaviour 
really impose upon Wolsey, or whether by other secret practices he had so gained him as to 
oblige him to persuade the king to such a confidence in him, I leave it to the reader to 
judge 
‘ passes generally among all the writers of that age, that he aspired to the popedom, and 
Woleey prac- that the emperor then promised lim lus assistance, m whuch he failing to nm 
tices tobe = afterwards, Wolsey carried his revenges so far, that all the change of councils, and 
chosen Popo even the swit of the divorce, 1s ina great measure ascribed to 1t 1 went into 
the stream in my History, and seemed persuaded of 1¢, yet some orginal letters of Wolsey’s, 
communicated to me by sir Wilham Cook of Norfolk, which I go next to open, make this 
Col Num 7 Very doubtful The first was upon the news of pope Adrian’s death , upon which 
Sept 30 he immediately wrote to the king, “ that his absence from Rome was the only 
Rept t8 obstacle of his advancement to that dignity there were great factions then at 
Rome he protests before God that he thought himself unfit for 1t, and that he demred much 
rather to end his days with the king , yet remembering that, at the last vacation (nine months 
before), the king was for his being preferred to 1t, thinking it would be for his service, and 
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supposing that he was still of the same mind, he would prepare such instructions as had been 
before sent to Pace, dean of St. Paul's, then ambassador at Rome, and send them to him by 
the next.” With this he also sent him the letters that he had from Rome. The 
piles 8 next day he sent the letters and instructions, directed to the king’s ambassadors, 
who were the bishop of Bath, Pace, and Hamyball, for procuring his preferment , 
or, that failing, for cardinal de’ Medici These he desired the king to mgn and despatch 
and that the emperor might more effectually concur, though pursuant to the conference he 
had with the king on that behalf he verily supposed he had not failed to advance 1t, he drew 
a private letter for the king to wmte with his own hand to the emperor, putting to it the 
secret sign and mark that was between them 
The despatch that, upon this, he sent to the king’s ambassador at Rome, fell into my hands 
PartII Num- When I was laying out for materials for my second Part , but though 1t belonged 
ber 48, p = 1n the order of time to the first, I thought 1t would be acceptable to the reader 
SCExEY to see 1t, though not in its proper place In it, after some very respectful words 
of pope Adnan, which, whether he wrote out of decency only, or that he thought so of him, 
Wolsey’s De- I cannot determine, he tells them, that “‘ before the vacancy both the emperor 
agosto be and the king had great conferences for Ins advancement, though the emperor's 
chosen Pope shsence makes that he cannot now join with them , yet the regent of the Nether- 
lands, who knows his mind, has expressed an earnest and hearty concurrence for 1t and by 
the letters of the cardinals de’ Medici, Sanctorum Quatuor, and Campegio, he saw their 
affections He was chiefly determined by the king’s earnestness about 1t, though he could 
willingly have lived still where he was, his years increasing, and he knew himself unworthy 
of so high a dignity Yet his zeal for the exaltation of tho Chmistian faith, and for the 
honour and safety of the king and the emperor, made him refer himself to the pleasure of 
God And in the king’s name he sends them double letters the first to the cardinal de’ 
Medicis, offering the king’s agsistance to him , and if it was probable he would carry it, they 
were to use no other powers but if he thought he could not carry it, then they were to pro- 
pose himeelf to him, and to assure him, 1f he was chosen, the other should be as 1t were pope 
They were to let the other cardinals know what his temper was, not austere, but free He 
had great things to give that would be void upon his promotion, he had no friends nor 
relations to raise, and he knew perfectly well the great princes of Christendom, and all their 
interests and secrets He promises he will be at Rome within three months if they choose 
him, and the king seems resolved to go thither with him He did not doubt but, according 
re the many promises and exhortations of the emperor to him, that his party will join with 
them 
‘* The king also ordered them to promise large rewards and promotions, and great sums of 
money to the cardinals, and though they saw the cardinal de’ Medici full of hope, yet they 
were not to give over their labour for him if they saw any hope of success but they were 
to manage that so secretly that the other may have no suspicion of 1” This was dated at 
Hampton-Court, the 4th of October 
To this a postscript was added in the cardinal’s own hand to the bishop of Bath. He 
tells him “ what a great opmion the king had of Ins policy, and he orders him to spare no 
reasonable offers, which perhaps might be more regarded than the qualities of the person. 
The king believed all the 1mperialists would be with him if there was faith in the emperor 
He believed the young men, who for most part were necessitous, would give good ear to fair 
offers, which shall undoubtedly be performed ‘The king willeth you neither to spare his 
authority, nor his good money or substance ° so he concludes, praying God to send him good 
speed” But all this fine train of simony came too late, for 1t found a pope already 
chosen 
His next letter upon that subject tells the king, “ that after great heat in the conclave the 
, French party was quite abandoned, and the cardinals were fully resolved to 
oe = choose cardinal de’ Medic: or himself That this coming to the knowledge of 
the city of Rome, they came to the conclave windows and cried out what danger 
it would be to choose a person that was absent, so that the cardinals were in such fear, 
that though they were principally bent on him, yet, to avoid this danger, they, by the inspi- 
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ration of the Holy Ghost, (so he writes,) did, on the 19th of November, choose cardinal de’ 
Medici, who took the name of Clement VII , of which good and fortunate news the king 
had great cause to thank Almighty God, since, as he was his faithful frend, so by his means 
he had attamed that digmty , and that, for his own part, he took God to record, that he was 
much gladder than if 1¢ had fallen on his own person” In these letters there 1s no reflection 
on the emperor as having failed in his promise at the former election , nor 1s that election 
any way imputed to him, but laid on a casualty ordinary enough 1m conclaves, and more 
natural in that time, because pope Adrian’s severe way had so disgusted the Romans, that no 
wonder if they broke out into disorders upon the apprehension of another foreigner being like 
to succeed If 1t 1s suspected, that though Wolsey knew this was a practice of the emperor's, 
he might disguise 1t thus from the king, that so he might be less suspected in the revenge that 
he was meditating, the thing must be left as I find it, only, though the emperor afterwards 
charged Wolsey as acting upon private revenge for missing the popedom, yet he never pre- 
tended that he had moved himself 1n it, or had studied to obtain a promise from him, which 
would have put that general charge of his aspiring, and of his revenging himself for the 
disappointment, more heavily on him 
The king and the cardinal continued 1m a good correspondence both with that pope and 
The King of the emperor till the battle of Pavia, that Francis’s misfortune changed the face 
France taken Of affairs, and obliged the king, according to his constant and true maxim, to 
Prisoner support the weaker side and to balance the emperor’s growing power, that by 
that accident was hke to become quickly superior to all Chmstendom It has been sug- 
gested that the emperor wrote before to Wolsey in terms of respect, scarce suitable to his 
dignity, but that he afterwards changed both lus style and subscription but I have seen 
many of his letters, to which the subscription 1s either your “ good” or your “ best frend ,” 
and he still continued that way of writing Hs letters are hardly legible, so that I could 
never 1ead one complete period in any of them, otherwise I would have put them m my 
Collection 
But having looked thus far into Wolsey’s correspondence with the king, I shall now set 
Lord Burgh. Him in another hight from a very good author the lord Burghley, who in that 
leigh’s Cha- memorial prepared for queen Elizabeth against favourites probably tended to 
racter of give some stop to the favour she bore the earl of Leicester, has set out the 
by greatness of Wolsey’s power, and the 1ll use he made of 1t ‘ He had a family 
equal to the court of a great prince There was 1m it one earl and nine barons, and about 
a thousand knights, gentlemen, and inferior officers. Besides the vast expense of such a 
household, he gave great pensions to those n the court and conclave of Rome, by whose 
services he hoped to be advanced to the papacy He lent great sums to the emperor, whose 
poverty was so well known, that he could have no prospect of having them repaid (pro- 
bably this is meant of Maximihan) Those constant expenses put him on extraordinary 
ways of providing a fund for their continuance He granted commissions under the great 
seal to oblige every man upon oath to give m the true value of his estate, and that those 
who had fifty pounds or upwards should pay four shillings in the pound This was so 
heavy, that though 1t had been imposed by authority of parliament, 1t would have been 
thought an oppression of the subject but he adds, that to have this done by the pmvate 
authority of a subject, was what wants a name When this was represented to the king, 
he discwned it, and said, no necessities of his should be ever so great as to make him 
attempt the raising money any other way but by the people’s consent in parliament Thus 
his illegal proyect was defeated, so he betook himself to another not so odious, by the way 
of benevolence and to carry that through, he sent for the lord mayor and aldermen of 
London, and said to them, that he had prevailed with the king to recall his commissions for 
that heavy tax, and to throw himself on their free gifts But in this he was likewise disap- 
pointed, for the statute of Richard the Third was pleaded against all benevolences the 
people obstinately refused to pay 1t, and though the demanding 1t was for some time 
Cotton Libr 28'8ted on, yet tho opposition made to it, being hke to end im a civil war, 1¢ 
was let fall” All this I drew from that memonal I found also a commussion 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord Calham, and others, setting forth the great wars 
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that the king hadin France, in which the duke of Bourbon, called one of the greatest 
princes in France, was now the king’s servant they are by 1t required to practise with all 
mn Kent, whose goods amounted to four pounds or above, and whose names were given to a 
schedule, to anticipate the subsidy granted in parlhament This 1s all that has occurred to 
me with relation to Wolscy’s ministry I will in the next place set out what he attempted 
Wolsey’s OF did in ecclesiastical matters, with the proceedings in convocation during this 
Proceedings period When king Henry called lus first parhament by a writ tested October 
as Legate = 17, 1509, to meet at Westnunater the 21st of January following, he did not intend 
to demand a supply , 80 there appears no wnt for a convocation but the archbishop of 
Canterbury summoned one, as 1t seems by his own authority, yet none sate then at York 
The house of lords was sometimes adjourned by the lord treasurer, because the chancellor 
(Warham) and the other spiritual lords were absent, and engaged in convocation but it 
does not appear what was done by them 
In the year 1511, on the 28th of November, a writ was sent to Warham to summon a 
convocation, which met the 6th of February they had several sessions, and 
ae aa a gave a subaidy of 24,0007 but did nothing besides with relation to matters of 
religion There was some heat among them on the account of some grievances 
and excesses in the archbishops’ courts A committee was appointed of six persons, the 
bishops of Norwich and Rochester, the prior of Canterbury, the dean of St Paul’s, and an 
archdeacon, but without addition of his place, these were to examine the encroachments 
made by the archbishops courts, and the inhibitions sent to the inferior courts, but 
especially as to the probates of wills, and the granting administrations to intestate goods, 
when there was any to the value of five pounds in several dioceses, an estimate first 
settled by Warham, for which he had officials and apparitors in every diocese, three or four 
in some, and five or %1x 1n others, which was looked on by them as contrary to law 
Cardinal Morton 1s said to be the first who set up this pretence of prerogative against 
these the bishops alleged the constitutions of Ottobonus and of archbishop Stratford 1 18 
also set forth, that when Warham was an advocate, he was employed by Hull, bishop of 
London, in whose name he appeared agamst them, and appealed to P Alexander against 
these invasions made by the archbishop on the rights of ng see And when Warham was 
promoted to the see of London, he maintained his claim against them, and opposed thcm 
more than any other bishop of the province, and sent his chancellor to Rome to find relief 
against them But when he was advanced to be archbishop, he not only maintained those 
practices, but carried them further than his predecessor had done All thus, with tlurteen 
other articles of grievances, were drawn up at large in the state of the case between the 
archbishop and the bishops, and proposals were made of an accommodation between them 
about the year 1514, but the event showed that this opposition came to nothing This 
must be acknowledged to be none of the best parts of Warham’s character In the year 
1514, they were again summoned by wnt, they met and gave subsidies, but they were not 
to be levied till the terms of paying the subsidies formerly granted were out In the year 
3518, Warham summoned a convocation to mect at Lambeth to reform some abuses, and 
Rer Heref 2 the summons he affirmed that he had obtained the king’s conscnt so to do 
Rooth, fol 37 At this Wolsey was highly offended, and wrote him a very haughty letter in 
it he said, “It belonged to bim, as legate a latere, to see to the reformation of 
abuses and he was well assured that the king would not have him to be so little esteemed, 
that he should enterprise such reformation to the derogation of the dignity of the see apostolic, 
Wake’s State #00 otherwise than the law will suffer you, without my advice and consent” 
oftheChurch, And he in plain words denies that he had any such command of the king, but 
Append that the king’s order was expressly to the contrary So he orders him to come 
p 2 to him, to treat of some things concerning his person This, 1¢ seems, Warham 
was required to send round his suffragan bishops so he recalled his monitions in expectation 
of a legatme council the pestilence was then raging, so this was put off a year longer, 
and then Wolsey summoned it by a letter, which he transmitted to the bishops that to the 
Horer Dishop of Hereford is in his register He desires him to come to a council at 
Buh, fol41 Westminster for the reforming the clergy, and “‘for consulting in the most 
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convenient and soundest way, of what we shall think may tend to the increase of the 
faith” He hoped this letter would be of as much weight with him as monitories in due 
form would be 
It appears not, by any record I could ever hear of, what was done in the legatine synod 
thus brought together, except by the register of Hereford, in which we find that 
s are the bishop summoned lus clergy to meet in a synod at the chapter-house, to 
a consult about certain affairs, and the articles delivered by Wolsey as legate in a 
council of the provinces of Canterbury and York, to the bishops there assembled, to be 
published by them All that 1s mentioned in this synod 1s concerning the habits of the 
clergy, and the lives and manners of those who were to be ordained, which the bishop 
caused to be explained to them m English, and ordered them to be observed by 
May 4, 1519 the clergy and these being published, they proceeded to some heads relating to 
those articles, and he gave copies of all that passed in every one of them 
The next step he made was of a singular nature When the king summoned the parha- 
ment in the fourteenth year of Ins reign, Warham had a wnt to summon a 
He called the COUVOcation of his province, which did meet five days after, on the 20th of A pml 
Convocation The cardinal summoned his convocation to meet at York, almost a month before, 
ofCanterbury on the 22nd of March, but they were immediately prorogued to meet at West- 
ea with -mmater the 22nd of April The convocation of Canterbury was opened at 
St Paul’s but a momtion came from Wolsey to Warham, to appear before him 
with his clergy at Westminster on the 22nd, and thus both convocations were brought 
together 1¢ seems he mtended that the legatine synod thus irregularly brought together 
should give the king supphes, but the clergy of the province of ( anterbury said their 
powers were only directed to the archbishop of Canterbury, and these would not warrant 
them to act in any other manner than in the provincial way so the convocation of Canter- 
bury returned back to St Paul’s, and sate there till August, and gave the supply apart, 
as did also that of York But Wolsey finding those of Canterbury could not 
act under lnm by the powers that they had brought up with them, issued out, 
on the 2nd of May, momtory letters to the bishops of that province to meet at 
Westminster the 8th of June, to deliberate “of the reformation of the clergy, both of 
seculars and regulars, and of other matters relating to1t” In this he mentions Warham’s 
summoning a convocation, which he had brought before him, but upon some doubts 
arising, because the proctors of the clergy had no sufficient authority to meet in the Icgatine 
synod, he therefore summoned them to meet with him, and to bring sufficient powers to 
that effect by the 2nd of June but 1t docs not appear that any assembly of the clergy 
followed pursuant to this, so it seems it was let fall This 1s the true account of that 
matter I gave 1t indeed differently before, implicitly followimg some writers that 
lived in that time, more particularly that account piven of 1t by either archbishop 
Parker or Josceline, a book of such credit, that the followmg 1t deserved no hard censure 
The grant of the subsidy 1s, indeed, in the name of the province of Canterbury, but the 
other relation of that matter being too easily followed by me, 1t seemed to me that 1t was a 
point of form for each province to give their subsidy in an instrument apart, though 1t was 
agreed to, they being together in one body It was indeed an omission not to have explained 
that, but now, upon better evidence, the whole matter 1s thus fully opened I find no 
other proceedings of Wolsey’s as legate on record, save that he took on him, by 
’ his legatine authonty, to give msatitutions at pleasure into all benefices in the 
dioceses of all bishops, without so much as asking the bishops’ consent In the 
register of London, an institution given by him to South Wickington, on the 10th of 
December, 1526, 1s entered, with this addition, thit the cardinal had hkewise given seven 
other institutions m that diocese, without asking the consent of the bishop and on the 
margin it 18 added, that the giving and accepting such institutions by the legate’s authority, 
being papal provisions, involved the clergy into the premumre, from which they were 
Fisher's Obliged to redeem themselves Wolsey did also publish a bull, condemning all 
Regist fol who marred in the forbidden degrees and he sent mandates to the bishops to 
427 publish 1¢ in ther several dioceses he also published pope Leo's bull against 
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Luther, and ordered 1t to be everywhere published. He also reqmred all persons, under the 
pain of excommunication, to bring in all Luther's books that were in thew 
Pee Rar hands he enumerated forty-two of Luther's errors, and required a return of the 
; mandate to be made to him, together with such books as should be brought in 
upon it by the lst of August The date of the mandate 1s not set down, and this 1s all 
that I find in this period relating to Wolsey 
This last shows the apprehensions they were under of the spreading of Luther's 
books and doctrine All people were at this time so sensible of the corruptions that seemed, 
by common consent, to be, as 1 were, universally received, that every motion towards 
a reformation was readily hearkened to everywhere corruption was the common subject of 
complaint and in the commission given to those whom the king sent to represent himself 
and this church 1n the council of the Lateran, the “ reformation of the head and members” 
18 mentioned as that which was expected from that council 
This was so much at that time in all men’s mouths, that one of the best men in that age, 
Collet’s Ser. Collet, dean of St Paul’s, beg to open the convocation with a sermon, made 
mou before a that the subject of it all, and he set forth many of those particulars to which 1¢ 
Convocation ought to be applied It was delivered, as all such sermons are, in Latin, and 
was goon after translated into English I intended once to have published 1t among the 
papers that I did put in the Collection, but those under whose direction I composed that 
work thought that since 1 did not enter into points of doctrine, but only nto matters 
of practice, 1t did not belong so properly to my design in writing yet since 1t has been of 
late published twice by a person distinguished by his controversial writings on this subject, 
I will here give a translation of all that he thought fit to publish of it 
His text was, “ Be ye not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed in the renewing 
peat of your mind” “ He told them he came thither that he might admonish them 
Beth Cone to apply their thoughts wholly to the reformation of the church He goes on 
vocation, in thus most of those who are dignitaries carry themselves with a haughty ar 
both Edi- and manner, so that they seem not to be in the humble spit of Christ’s mmusters, 
— but in an exalted state of domimion, not observing what Chnist, the pattern of 
humility, said to his disciples, whom he set over his church, “ It shall not be so among you,” 
by which he taught them, that the government of the church 1s a ministry, and that primacy 
in a clergyman 1s nothing but an humble servitude 
*“O Covetousness! from thee come those episcopal, but chargeable visitations, the cor 
ruptions of courts, and those new inventions daily set on foot, by which the poor laity are 
devoured O Covetousness! the mother of all wickedness, from thee springs the insolence 
and boldness of officials, and that eagerness of all ordinaries in amphfying their yursdiction 
from thee flows that mad and furious contention about wills and unseasonable sequestrations, 
and the superstitious observing of those laws that bring gain to them, while those are 
neglected that relate to the correction of manners 
** The church 1s disgraced by the secular employments in which many priests and bishops 
involve themselves they are the servants of men more than of God, and dare neither say 
nor do anything but as they think 1t will be acceptable and pleasant to their princes, out 
of this spring both ignorance and blindness for being blinded with the darkness of this 
world, they only see earthly things 
“‘ Therefore, O ye fathers, ye priests, and all ye clergymen' awaken at last out of the 
dreams of a lethargic world, and hearken to Paul who calls upon you, ‘ Be ye not conformed 
to this world’ This reformation and restoration of the ecclesiastical state must begin at you, 
who are our fathers, and from you must come down to us your pnests We look on you 
as the standards that must goverm us, we desire to read im you, and m your hives, as in 
living books, how we ought to live therefore if you would see the motes that are m our 
eyes, take the beams first out of your own 
“There 1s nothing amiss among us, for which there are not good remedies set out by the 
ancient fathers there 1s no need of making new laws and canons, but only to observe those 
already made Therefore at this your meeting, let the laws already made be recited First, 
those that admonish you, fathers, not to lay hands suddenly on any let the laws be recited 
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which appoint that ecclemastical benefices should be given to deserving persons, and that 
condemn simoniacal defilement But above all things, let those laws be recited that relate 
to you, our reverend fathers, the lords bishops, the laws of just and canonical elections, after 
the invocation of the Holy Ghost 

“Because this 1s not done in our days, and bishops are chosen rather by the favour of 
men than by the will of God we have sometimes bishops who are not spiritual, but worldly, 
rather than heavenly , and who are led by the spimt of the world, rather than by the spirit 
of Christ Let the laws be recited for bishops residing in their dioceses Last of all, let those 
laws be recited for frequent councils, which appoint provincial councils to be more frequently 
called for the reformation of the church, for nothing has happened more mischievous to the 
church, than the not holding of councils, both general and provincial. 

“J do therefore, with all due reverence, address myself to you, O fathers! for the 
execution of laws must begin at you 1f you observe the laws, and transform your lives to 
the rules set by the canons, then you shine so to us, that we may see what we ought to do, 
when we have the light of excellent examples set us by you we seeing you observe the 
laws, will cheerfully follow your steps Consider the miserable face and state of the church, 
and set about the reforming it with all your strength Do not you, O fathers, suffer this 
famous meeting to end in vain, and in doing nothing you do indeed meet often, but (by 
your favour suffer me to suy what is true) what frmt has the church yet had of all your 
meetings? Go then with that spimt which you have prayed for, that bemg assisted by his 
aid, you may contrive, establish, and decree such thmgs as may tend to the advantage of 
the church, to your own honour, and to the glory of God ” 

This Collet had travelled through France and Italy, and upon his return he settled for 

some time at Oxford, where he read divimty lectures without any obligation or 
a Cha- yeward for 1t His readings brought about him all the learned and studious 

persons in the university He read not, according to the custom that prevailed 
universally at that time, of commenting on Thomas Aquinas, or on Scotus, but his readings 
were upon St Paul's Epistles He was brought afterwards to the deanery of St Paul's, 
where old Fitzjames, then bishop of London, was his enemy, but he was protected both by 
Warham and by the king himself He did in one of his sermons reflect on ‘“* bosom- 
sermons,” which Fitzjames took as a reflection on himself, for he read all his sermons He 
did not recommend himself at court by strains of flattery, on the contrary, he being to 
preach there, when the king was entering on a war, preached on Christians fighting under 
the banner of Christ, whom thcy ought to make their pattern, in all the occasions of quarrel 
that they might have, rather than imitate a Cesar or an Alexander After sermon, the 
king sent for him, and told him, he thought such preachmg would dishearten his military 
men, but Collet explained himself so, that the king was well satisfied with him, and said, 
let every man choose what doctor he pleased, Collet should be his doctor He died im the 
year 1519 

It seems this sermon was preached in the year 1513, though 1t 18 printed as preached m the 
year 151], for the mention that he made 1m 1t of the immunities of the clergy, and of those 
words, “ Touch not mine anointed,” seems to relate to the opposition that the clergy made to 
the act that passed in parliament in the year 1512, against the immunity of the inferior orders 
of the clergy It1s true, in the translation I have given, there are no such words, but I find 
them im the reflections that I made on that sermon, when I intended to have printed 1t 0 
I took 1¢ for granted that the sermon was nct fully printed in the book out of which I was 
forced to make my translation, the copy that I had of 1t bemg muslaid or lost It had been 
but a reasonable thing for that wnter, either to have printed the whole sermon, or to have 
told the reader that only some passages were taken out of 1t, since the title given to it 
would make him think it was all printed I could not find either the Latin sermon, or the 
English translation of it, that was printed near that time and I cannot entirely depend on 
a late impression of the English translation, yet I will add some few passages out of it 
which deserved to be published by him that picked out a few with some particular view 
that 1t seems he had _ Before the first period printed by him, he has these words — 

‘* How much greediness and appetite of honour and dignity 1s seen now-a-days im cler- 
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gymen! How run they (yea almost out of breath) from one benefice to another, from #86" 
less to the greater, from the lower to the higher! Who seeth not this? And who seeing, 
sorroweth not ?” 

Before the next period, these words are to be found ‘ What other things seek we now-a- 
days in the church, but fat benefices and high promotions? and 1¢ were well if we minded 
the duty of those when we have them But he that hath many great benefices, minds not 
the office of any small one And in these our high promotions, what other things do we 
pass upon, but only our tithes and rents? We care not how vast our charge of souls be 
how many or how great benefices we take, so they be of large value ” 

In the next period, these remarkable words are omitted ‘Our warfare 1s to pray 
devoutly , to read and study Scriptures diligently , to preach the word of God mncerely , to 
administer holy sacraments nghtly , and to offer sacrifices for the people ” 

A httle before the next period, he has these words ‘In this age we are senmble of the 
contradiction of lay people But they are not so much contrary to us as we are to ourselves 
Their contrariness hurteth not us so much as the contrariness of our own evil hfe, which 18 
contrary both to God and to Chnst ” 

After Collet had mentioned that of laymg hands suddenly on none, he adds, “ Here hes 
the onginal and spring-head of all our mischiefs that the gate of ordination 18 too broad, 
the entrance too wide and open Every man that offers himself 1s admitted, everywhere, 
without putting back Hence 1t 1s that we have such a multitude of priests that have hittle 
learning, and less prety In my judgment, 1¢ 1s not enough for a priest to construe a collect, 
to put forth a question, to answer a sophism , but an honest, a pure, and a holy hie, 1s much 
more necessary approved manners, competent learning in holy Scriptures, some knowledge 
of the sacraments , but chefly, above all things, the fear of God, and love of heavenly hfe” 

A hittle after this, ‘“‘ Let the canons be rehearsed that command personal residence of curates 
(rectors) in their churches for of this many evils grow, because all offices now-a-days are 
performed by vicars and parish priests yea, and these foolish and unmeet, oftentimes wicked ” 

At some distance from this, but to the same purpose, he adds, “‘ You might first sow your 
spiritual things, and then ye shall reap plentifully their carnal things, for truly that man 18 
very hard and unjust who will reap where he never did sow, and desires to gather where he 
never scattered ” 

These passages seemed proper to be added to the former, as setting forth the abuses and 
disorders that were then im this church I wish I could add that they are now quite purged 
out, and appear no more among us Collet was a particular friend of Erasmus, as appears 
by many very kind letters that passed between them 

To this account of the sense that Collet had of the state of religion at that time, I will add 
Sir Thomas 27 account of sir Thomas More's thoughts of religion Those of the church of 
More’s Rome look on him as one of their glories, the champion of their cause, and their 
Thoughts of martyr He in this period wrote lis Utopia the first edition that I could ever 
Religion 10 gee of 16 was at Basil, im the year 1518, fur he wrote 1t in the year 1516, at which 
his Utopia time it may be believed that he dressed up that mgemious fable according to Ins 
own notions He wrote that book probably before he had heard of Luther, the Wicklevites 
and the Lollards being the only heretics then known in England _In that short but extra- 
ordinary book, he gave his mind full scope, and considered mankind and religion with the 
freedom that became a true philosopher By many hints 1t 1s very easy to collect what his 
thoughts were of religion, of the constitutions of the church, and of the clergy at that time , 
and therefore, though an observing reader will find these in his way, yet having read it with 
great attention when I translated 1t into Enghsh, I will lay together such passages as give 
clear indications of the sense he then had of those matters 

Page the 21st, when he censures the inclosing of grounds, he ranks those “‘ holy men,” the 
The Refer. *0bots, among those “ who thought 1¢ not enough to hive at ther own ease, and 
ences are to +0 do no good to the public, but resolved to do it hurt instead of good ,” which 
the Pages of shows that he called them holy men in derision This 18 yet more fully set 
ae forth p. 37, where he brings im cardinal Morton's jester’s advice to send all the 

beggars to the Benedictines to be lay-brothers, and all the female beggars to be 
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nuns, reckomng the friars as vagabonds that ought to be taken up and restramed And 
the discourse that follows, for two or three pages, gives such a ridiculous view of the want of 
breeding, of the folly and ill-nature of the friars, that they have taken care to strike it out of 
the later 1mpressions But as I did find it in the impression which I translated, s0 I have 
Col Num 19 Copied 1¢ all from the first edition, and have put in the Collection that which the 
inquisttors have left out From thence 1t 1s plam what opinion he had of those 
who were the most eminent divines and the most famed preachers at that time Thisis yet 
plamer, p 56, 1m which he taxes the preachers of that age for ‘* corrupting the Chnstian 
doctrine, and practising upon it for they, observing that the world did not suit their hives 
to the rules that Christ has given, have fitted his doctrine as if 1t had been a leaden rule to 
their hves, that some way or other they might agree with one another” And he does not 
soften this severe censure, as 1f 1t had been only the fault of a few, but lets 1t go on them all 
without any discrimination or limitation 

- Page 83, he taxes the great company of “idle priests,” and of those that are called “ relt- 
gious peraons” that were in other nations , against which he tells us, in his last chapter, how 
carefully the Utopians had provided But 1t appears there what just esteem he paid to men 
of that character when they answered the dignity of their profession for as he contracts the 
number of the priests in Utopia, p 186, so he exalts thar digmty as high as so noble a 
function could deserve Yet he represents the Utopians “as allowing them to marry,” 
p 114 <Andp 130, he exalts “ a suid virtue much above all mgorous severities,” which 
were the most admired expressions of piety and devotion in that age He gives a perfect 
scheme of religious men, so much beyond the monastic orders, that 1t shows he was no 
admirer of them 

Page 152, he commends the Europeans for “ observing their leagues and treaties so reli- 
giously ,” and ascribes that “ to the good examples that popes set other princes, and to the 
severity with which they prosecuted such as were perfidious” This looks like respect, but 
he means 1¢ all iromcally for he who had seen the reigns of pope Alexander VI and 
Julius II , the two falsest and most perfidious persons of the age, could not say this but in 
the way of satire So that he secretly accuses both popes and princes for violating their 
faith, to which they were induced by dispensations from Rome Page 192, his “‘ putting 
images out of the churches of the Utopians,” gives no obscure hint of Ins opimon in that 
matter The opinion, p 175, that he proposes doubtfully indeed, but yet favourably, of the 
first converts to Christianity in Utopia, who (there bemg no priests among those who 
instructed them) were inclined to choose priests that should officiate among them, since they 
could not have any that were regularly ordained , adding, that they seemed resolved to do 
it, this shows that in cases of necessity he had a largencss of thought, far from being 
engaged blindfold mto the humours or interests of the priests of that time, to whom this 
must have appeared one of the most dangerous of all heresies 

And whereas persecution and cruclty seem to be the indehble characters of popery, he, as 
he gives us the character of the religion of the Utopians, “ that they offered not divine 
honours to any but to God alone,” p 173, 80, p 177, he makes 1t one of the maxims of the 
Utopians, “that no man ought to be pumished for his region ,” the utmost severity prac- 
tised among them being banishment, and that not for disparaging thur religion, but for 
inflamn g the people to sedition , a law bemg made among them that “ every man might be 
of what religion he pleased,” p 19] And though there were many different forms of 
religion among them, yet they all agreed in the mam point of “ worshipping the Divine 
Eesence , so that there was nothing in their temples i which the several persuasions among 
them might not agree ” 

** Th: several sects performed the mtes that were peculiar to them in their private houses , 
nor was there anything m the public worship that contradicted the particular ways of the 
several sects” By all which he carried not only tolcration, but even comprehension, further 
than the most moderate of our divines have ever pretended to do It 18 true he represents 
all this in a fable of his Utopians, but this was a scene dressed up by himeclf, in which he 
was fully at liberty to frame everything at pleasure so here we find in tins a scheme of 
some of the most essential parts of the Reformation ‘ He proposes no subjection of their 
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priests to any head, he makes them to be chosen by the people, and consecrated by the 
college of priests ; and he gives them no other authority but that of excluding men that were 
desperately wicked from joimng im their worship, which was short and smple, And though 
every man was suffered to bring over others to his persuasion, yet he was obliged to do 1t by 
amicable and modest ways, and not to mix with thege either reproaches or violence , such as 
did otherwise were to be condemned to bamshment or slavery ” 

These were his first and coolest thoughts, and probably, 2f he had died at that time, he 
would have been reckoned among those who, though they hved in the communion of the 
church of Rome, yet saw what were the errors and corruptions of that body, and only 
wanted fit opportumities of declaring themselves more openly for a reformation These 
things were not wnt by him 1m the heat of youth, he was then thirty-four years of age, and 
was at that time employed, together with Tonstal, 1n settling some matters of state with (the 
then prince) Charles so that he was far advanced at that time, and knew the world well 
It 18 not easy to account for the great change that we find afterwards he was wrought up to 
He not only sct himself to oppose the Reformation in many treatises, that put together make 
a great volume, but, when he was raised up to the chief post m the ministry, he became a 
persecutor even to blood, and defiled those hands, which were never polluted with bribes, 
by acting in his own person some of those cruelties, to which he was no doubt pushed on by 
the bloody clergy of that age and church 

He was not governed by interest, nor did he aspire so to preferment as to stick at nothmg 
that might contribute to raise him, nor was he subject to the vanities of popularity The 
integrity of his whole life, and the severity of his morals, cover lum from all these suspicions 
If he had been formerly corrupted by a superstitions education, 1t had been no extraordinary 
thing to sce so good a man grow to be misled by the force of prejudice , but how a man, who 
had emancipated himself, and had got into a scheme of free thoughts, could be so entirely 
changed, cannot be easily apprehended, nor how he came to muffle up Ins understanding, 
and dehver limself up as a property to the blind and enraged fury of the priests It cannot 
indeed be accounted for but by charging it on the mtoxicating charms of that religion, that 
can darken the clearest understandings and corrupt the best natmes And since they wrought 
this effect on sir Thomas More, I cannot but conclude, that “if these things were done in 
the green tree, what shall be donc in the dry ?” 

His friend Tonstal was made bishop of London by the pope’s provision , but it was upon 

the kimg’s recommendation sigmficd by Hannibal, then his ambassador at Rome 
Re : onst Tonstal was sent ambassador to Spam when Francis was a prisoner there That 

king grew, as may be easily belicved, 1mpatient to be so long detamed 1n prison , 
and that began to have such effects on his health, that the emperor, fearing 1t might end in 
his death, wluch would both lose the bencfit he had from having him in his hands, and lay a 
heavy load on him through all Europe, was induced to hearken to a treaty, which he pre- 
tended he concluded clucfly in consideration of the king’s mediation The treaty was made 
at Madrid, much to the emperor's advantage , but because he would not trust to the faith of 
the treaty, Francis was obliged to bring Ins two sons as hostages for the observance of 1t so 
he had his liberty upon that exchange Soon after, he came back to France, and then the 
pope sent him an absolution im full form from the faith and obligation of the treaty It 
seems his conscience reproached him for breaking so solemn an engagement, but that was 
healed by the dispensation from Rome, of which the orginal was sent over to the king, 
perhaps only to be showed the king, who upon that kept 1¢ still m his secret treasure, where 
Rymer found 1t The reason insinuated in 1t 18, the king’s being bound by 1t to 
alienate some dominions that belonged to the crown of France for he had not yet 
learned a secret, discovered or at least practised since that time, of princes declaring them- 
selves free from the obligations of their treaties, and departing from them at their pleasure 
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PART III—BOOK II 


OF MATTERS THAT HAPPENED DURING THF TIME COMPREHENDED IN THF SECOND BOOK 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 


I wItt repeat nothing set forth in my former work, but suppose that my reader remem- 
bers how Charles the Fifth had sworn to marry the king’s daughter when she should be of 
age, under pain of excommunication and the forfeiture of one hundred thousand pounds 
yet when his match with Portugal was thought more for the interests of the crown, he sent 

Hall over to the king, and desired a discharge of that promise It has been said, 

Among the and printed by one whe livcd in the time, and out of him by the lord Herbert, 
Manuscripts that objections were made to this m Spam, on the account of the doubtfulness 
of the Bishop of her mother’s marmage From such authors I took this too easily, but in a 
or ely collection of original instructions I have seen that matter in a truer light 

Lee, afterwards archbishop of York, was scnt ambassador to Spain, to solicit the setting 
Many Ambos- Francis at liberty, and in reckoning up the king’s merits on the emperor, lus 
sadors 1n instructions mention “the king's late discharge of the emperor’s obligation to 
Spain marry his dcarest daughter the princess Mary, whom, though his grace could 
have found in lus heart to have bestowed upon the emperor before any pnnce hving , yet 
for the more security of Ins succession, the furtherance of Ins other affairs, and to do unto 
him a gratuity, ns grace hath hberally, benevolently, and kindly condescended unto it” 
There arc other letters of the 12th of August, but the vear 1s not added, which set forth 
the empcror’s earnest desire, to be with all possible dilgcnce discharged of hs obhgation to 
marry the press At first the king thought fit to dclay the ganting it till a general 
peace was fully concluded, since 1t had been agreed to by the treaty at Windsor, but soon 
after a discharge in full form unde: the great scal was sent over by an express to Spain 
but from some hints 1n other papers, 16 sucms there were secret orders not to deliver it, and 
king Henry continued to claim the money due upon the forfeiture, as a debt still owing 
him The peacc was then treated, chicfly with a view to resist the Turk, and to repress 
heresy, that was then much spread both through Germany and Poland 

Another orginal lcttcr was wrt after Francis was at hberty, sctting forth that “ the 
nobles and courts in France would not confirm the treaty that I'ranus had signed to obtain 
his hberty , and therefore earnest persuasions were to be used to prevail with the emperor 
to restore the hostages, and to come into reasonable terms to maimtain the peace, and to 
call his army out of Italy” By these it appears, that the league agunst the empcror was 
then made, of which the king was declared the protector, but the king had not then 
accepted of that title He ordered his ambassadors to propose a million of crowns for 
redeeming the hostages, to be paid at different times, yet they were forbid to own to the 
emperor, that if the officcs n which the king interposed were not effectual, he would enter 
into the league 

There are in that Collection some of Wolsey’s letters, by one of the 17th of July he 
claims his pensions of seven thousand five hundied ducats upon the bishoprics 
of Palencia and Toledo, besides nme thousand crowns a year m recompense for 
his parting with the bishopric of Tournay and the abbey of St Martin’s there, 
for which there was an arrear of four years due On the 29th of September he wrote over 
a severe charge to be laid before the emperor for the sack of Rome, the indignities put on 
the person of the pope, the spoiling the church of St Peter and other churches, and the 
ignominious treating the ornaments of them all the blame was cast on the cardinal Colonna 
and Hugo de Moncada, they being persuaded that 1t was done without the emperor's know- 
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ledge or order. He proposes the king to be mediator, as a thing agreed on by all mdes 
he uses in tlus that bold way of yomimng himself with the king, very often saying, “the 
king and I ” and on the 20th of October, he presses with great earnestness the mediating 
a peace between France and the emperor , in all which, nothing appears either partial or 
revengeful against the emperor The true interest of England seems to be pursued in that 
whole negotiation 
There was then in the emperor's court a very full embassy from England for m one or 
other of these letters, mention 1s made of the bishops of London, Worcester, and of Bath, 
of Dr Lee and sir Francis Bryan But since the dismal fate of Rome and of pope Clement 
18 mentioned in these letters, I must now change the scene 
Pope Clement, as soon as he could after lis imprisonment, wrote over to Wolsey an 
Collection, 2ccount of the miserable state he was in, which he sent over by mr Gregory 
Number 11 Cassah, who saw it all, and so could give a full account of 1t ‘The pope's 
The Sack of only comfort and hope was in Wolsey’s credit with the king, and in the king’s 
nome own piety towards the church and himself, now so sadly oppressed that he had 
no other hope but in the protection he expected from him” There were many other 
letters written by the cardinals, setting forth the miseries they were in, and that mm the most 
doleful strains possible , all their eyes being then towards the king, as the person on whose 
protection they chiefly depended Upon this Wolsey went over to France in a most splendid 
manner, with a prodigious and magnificent train, reckoned to consist of a thousand persons, 
and he had the most unusual honours done him that the court of France could invent to 
flatter his vanity He was to conclude a treaty with Francis, for setting the pope at liberty, 
and to determine the alternative of the marriage of the princess Mary, either to the king of 
France, or to the duke of Orleans Ins second son, and to lay a scheme for a general peace 
Sept 16 He came to Compiegne in the end of September, and from thence he wrote the 
Le Grand, first motion that was made about the divorce to the pope for the first letter 
Tom m that I found relating to that matter, begins with mentioning that which he 
Num 2 wrote from Compiegne Mr Le Grand told me he had seen that despatch, but 
he has not printed 1¢ 
From that place, Wolsey, with four cardinals, wrote to the pope, “setting forth the sense 
Tho Cank that they had of the calamity that he was in, and their zeal for his service, in 
nals writeto Which they hoped for good success yet fearing, lest the emperor should take 
the Pope for occasion from his imprisonment, to seize on the territories of the church, and to 
afull Depu- force both him to confirm it, and the cardinals now smpnsoned with him to 
— ratify it, which they hoped neither he nor they would do, yet if human 
infirmity should so far prevail, they protested against all such alienations they also declare, 
that 1f he should die, they would proceed to a new election, and have no regard to any 
election to which the imprisoned cardinals might be forced In conclusion, they do earnestly 
pray that the pope would grant them a full deputation of his authority, mm the use of 
which they promise all zeal and fidelity, and that they would invite all the other cardinals 
that were at liberty, to come and concur with them” This was mgned by Wolsey and by 
the cardinals of Bourbon, Salviati, Lorrain, and cardinal Prat Wolsey wrote 
ea to the king, expressing the concern he had for him, with relation to his great 
and secret affair, 1t seems, expecting a general meeting of cardinals that was to 
be called together in France, which he reckoned would concur to the process that he intended 
to make, but apprehending that the queen might decline his jurisdiction, he would use all 
his endeavours to bring the king of France to agree to the emperor’s demands, as far aa was 
reasonable, hoping the emperor would abate somewhat in consideration of the king’s 
mediation but if that did not succeed, ao that the pope was still kept a prisoner, then the 
cardinals must be brought to meet at Avignon and thither he intended to go, and to spare 
no trouble or charge in doing the king service When he was at Avignon, he should 
be within a hundred miles of Perpignan, and he would try to bring the emperor and the 
French king’s mother thither, if the king approved of 1t, to treat for the pope’s deliverance, 
and for a general peace Tlus w the substance of the mimute’ of a letter wnt in the 
cardinal’s hand . 
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The king at this time intended to send Kmght, then secretary of state, to Rome, in point 
Knich of form to condole with the pope, and to prevent any application that the queen 
ght sexi? ‘ 
to Rome might make by the emperor's means in his great matter so he appomted the 
cardinal to give hrm such commissions and instructions as should seem requisite, 
Numb 18 with all diligence , and he pressed the cardinal’s return home, with great acknow- 
ledgments of the services he had done him ‘By thus letter 1t appears that the queen then 
understood somewhat of the king’s uneasiness in his marnage The king of France sent 
from Compiegne a great deputation, at the head of which, Montmorency, then the great 
master, was put to take the king’s oath, confirming the treaties that Wolsey had made in 
his name, one 1n the rommussion was Bellay, then bishop of Bayonne, afterwards 
Sept 25 
of Paris, and cardinal 
When that was done, the king’s matter that had been hitherto more secretly managed, 
Pace wrote to Vegan to break out Mr Le Grand has published a letter that Pace wrote to 
the King of the king, as he says, in the year 1526, but no date 1s added to the letter The 
Ins Divorce substance of it 18, “ that the letter and book which was brought to the king the 
Tom m day before, was writ by him, but by the advice and help of Doctor Wakefield, 
cecil who approved it, and was ready to defend everything im 1, either in a verbal 
disputation, or in writing The king had told him, that some of his learned councillors had 
written to him, that Deuteronomy abrogated Leviticus, but that was certainly false, for 
the title of that book in Hebrew was the two first words of it 1¢ 18 a compend and recapi- 
tulation of the Mosaical law , and that was all that was imported by the word Deuteronomy 
He tells the king, that after he left him, Wakefield prayed him to let him know if the king 
demred to know the truth in that matter, whether it stood for him or against him To 
whom Pace answered, that the king desired nothing but what became a noble and a 
virtuous prince so he would do him a most acceptable thing if he would set the plain truth 
before him After that, Wakefield said, he would not meddle mm the matter, unless he 
were commanded by the king to do it, but that when he received his commands, he would 
set forth such things both for and against him that no other person m ns kingdom could 
do the hke” The letter 1s dated from Sion, but I have reason to believe 1t was wntten in 
the year 1527, for this Wakefield (who seems to have been the first person of this nation 
that was learned in the oriental tongues, not only m the IIcbrew, the Chaldaic, and the 
Syrrac, but in the Arabic) wrote a book for the divorce he was at first against it, before 
he knew that prince Arthur's marriage with qucen Katherme was consummated but when 
he understood what grounds there were to believe that was done, he changed his mind, and 
wrote a book on the subject and in his own book, he with his own hand inserts the copy 
of his letter to king Henry, dated from Sion 1527, which 1t seems was written at the same 
time that Pace wrote his for these are his words (as the author of Ath Oxon relates, who 
says he saw it), “* He will defend his cause or question in all the universities of Christendom ” 
but adds, “‘ that if the people should know that he, who began to defend the queen’s cause, 
not knowing that she was carnally known of prince Arthur his brother, should now write 
against it, surely he should be stoned of them to death, or else have such a slander and 
obloquy raised upon him, that he would die a thousand times rather than suffer it ” 
Iie was prevailed on to print his book in Latin, with an Hebrew title, in which he under- 
, , took to prove, that the marrying the brother's wife, she being carnally known of 
a Codi- him, was contrary to the decrees of holy church, utterly unlawful, and forbidden 
both by the law of nature, and the law of God, the laws of the gospel, and the 
customs of the catholic and orthodox church 
It appears, from the letters writ in answer to those that Knight carned to Rome, that the 
150g -««-: POpe granted all that wasdesired This was never well understood till Mr Rymer, 
A Bull sent 39 his diligent search, found the first orginal bull, with the seal in lead hanging 
to Woleey to to1t He has printed it in his fourteenth volume, p 237, and therefore I shall 
judge the only give a short abstract of 1 It 1s directed to cardinal Wolsey, and bears date 
meee the Ides of Apmil, or the 18th day 1n the year 1528 “ It empowers him, together 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, or any other English bishop, to hear, examine, pronounce, 
and declare, concerning the validity of the marriage of king Henry and queen Kathemne, and of 
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the efficacy and vahdity of all apostolical dispensations in that matter, and to declare the 
marriage just and lawful, or unjust and unlawful, and to give a plenary sentencg upon the 
whole matter , with licence to the parties to marry again, and to admit no appeal from them ; 
for which end he creates Wolsey his vicegerent, to do in the premuses all that he himeelf 
could do, with power to declare the issue of the first as well as of any subsequent marriage 
legitimate All concludes with a non obstante to all general councils and apostolical con- 
stitutions ” 

This rare discovery was to us all a great surprise as soon as 1f was known but 1t does not 
yet appcar how 1t came about that no use was ever made of 1t I am not lawyer 
enough to discover whether 1t was that so full a deputation was thought null of 
itself, since by this the pope determined nothing, but left all to Wolsey, or 
whether Wolsey, having no mind to carry the load of the judgment on himself, made the 
king apprehend that 1 would bring a disreputation on lis cause if none but his own subjects 
Judged it, or whether 1t was that Wolsey would not act in conjunction with Warham, or 
any under the degree of a cardinal _I leave the reasons of their not making use of the bull 
as a sccret as preat as the bull itsclf was till 1t was found out by Rymer Another bull was 
after that desired and obtained, which bears date the 8th of June (6to Idus), from Viterbo 
Rymer This I take from the heence granted under the great seal to the legates to execute 

the commission of that date but 1t seems they did not think they had the pope fast 
enough tied by this, and therefore they obtained from nm, on the 23rd of July following, a 
solemn promise, called in their letters pollecitatzo, by which he promised, on ‘ the word of a 
pope,” that he would never, neither at any person’s desire, nor of his own motion, inlubit or 
revoke the commission he had granted to the legates to judge the matte: of the king’s mar- 
riage This I did not publish in my former work, because the lord Herbert had published 
it but since that History 1s hke to be confined to our own nation, and this may probably 
go further, I put 1t in the Collection, and the rather, because the lord Herbert, taking 1t 
from a copy as I do, seems in some doubt concerning 1t But probably he had not seen the 
letter that Wolsey wrote to Gardiner, in which he mentions the pollicitation that he had m 
Col Num 15 8 hands, with several other letters that mention it very frequently The copy 
that I publish was taken from a transcript attested by a notary, which 1s the 

reason of the oddness of the subscription 

In the mean time Warham called such bishops as were in town to lim, and proposed to 
eich them the king’s scruples , wlach beg weighed by them, a writing was drawn up 
tink the +0 this purpose That having heard the grounds of the king’s scruples relating to 
King’s Scru- his marniage, they all made this answer That the causes which gave the king 
plea reason- the prescut agitation and disturbance of conscience were grcat and weighty , and 
Rpmer that 1t did seem necessary to them all for him to consult the judgment of their 

1529 holy father the pope m that matter This was signed by Warham, Tonstal, 
Life of Wol- Fisher, and the bishops of Carlisle, Ely, St Asaph, Lincoln, and Bath, on the 
mye Ist of July 1529 And JI inchne to think that this was the paper of winch 
Cavendish, whom I followed too implicitly in my former work, gave a wrong account, as 
brought out when the legates were sitting on the king’s cause There 1s no reason to doubt 
of Fisher's signing this, and Cavendish, who wrote upon memory almost thirty years after, 
might be mistaken in the story for the false account that he gives of the battle of Pavia 
shows how little he 1s to be depended on At this time the pope, in a letter to Wolsey, 
offered to go in person to Spain, or to any placo where an interview should be agreed on, to 
eee ee mediate a general peace This Wolsey wrote over to the king’s ambassadors at 
Vitell B 1] ome, on the 19th of December, and in the same letter he orders them to offer 

the guard to the pope in the name of the two kings, and adds, that Turenne 
should command that part of 1t which was to have their pay sent from France, and sir Gre- 
gory Cassali that which the king was to pay 

In prosecuting the history of the divorce, I must add a great deal out of some French 
authors Bellay, the sieur de Langey, has wnt memoirs of that time with great judgment, 
and very sincerely I find also many letters relating to those transactions both in the 
Melanges Historiques and in Le Grand’s third tome These I shall follow in the series in 


It was not 
made use of 
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which things were transacted, which will be found to give no small confirmation as well as 
large additions to what I formerly published m my History The first of these was much 
employed in embassies, and was well informed of the affairs of England, both his brothers 
being at different times employed to negotiate affairs in that court John, in particular, 
pice'ae then ges of Bayonne, afterwards of Paris, and cardinal Le Grand, as lord 
= Herbert fd done before, has given the relation of the answer that the emperor 
gave by word of mouth, and afterwards in writing, to Clarencieux, when he came with a 
5 French king-at-arms to denounce war in the name of the two kings to the 
an 27,1528 emperor. 

Demand was made of great debts that the emperor owed the king , among these, the sum 
The Empe- forfeited for his not marrying the princess Mary 1s one To that the emperor 
ror’s Answer answered, that before he was married he required the king to send her to him, 
totheKingby which was not done and by letters that he mtercepted, he saw that the king 
Clarencieux wag treatmg a marniage for her with the king of Scotland long before the emperor 
was married It was farther said to that herald, that a report went current that the king 
designed a divorce, and upon that to marry another wife ‘“‘ The emperor said, he had in 
his hands ample dispensations fur the marriage, nor could the king go on in that design 
without striking at the pope’s authority, which would give great scandal, and occasion much 
disturbance, and give the emperor just cause of war This would show what faith, what 
religion, what conscience, and what honour the kmg had before lis cycs He had offered 
his daughter to him in marriage, and was now going to get her declared a bastard Ie 
ascribed all this to the ill offices done by the cardinal of York, who was pushed on by his 
ambition and avanice, because he would not order his army 1n Italy to force the electing him 
to the popedom , which, he said, both the king and the cardinal desired of him 1n letters that 
they wrote to him on that occasion And because he had not im that satisficd lus pride, he 
had boasted that he would so embroil the emperor’s affairs, though England should be ruined 
by 1t, that he should repent his using liam so” Ths scems to be much aggravated , for it 
may be easily supposed that the king and Wolsey mght, m the Ictters that they wrote to 
the emperor at the last conclave, desire him to order Ins troops to draw near Rome to keep 
all quiet till, if he was chosen, he might get thither Yct 1t 1s not probable that they could 
desire so barefaced a thing as the emperor here fastencd on them he im that, perhaps, was 
no trucr than when he said he had 1n lus hands ample dispensations for the king’s marniage, 
though 1t appears these were forged , for the date of the breve being the same with the bull, 
both bearmg date the 26th of December 1503, 1t was plamly fals. For Rymer has printed 
one attestation from Rome that the year in the breves begins on Christmas-day , 8o if 1t had 
been a true piece 1t must have had the date of 1504 He has hkewise published an authentic 
attestation, signed by the cardinal chamberlaim, that in the register of the breves there was 
none to be found relating to the kings dispensation for his marnage but one dated the 6th of 
July 1504, and another the 22d of February 1505 

The bishop of Bayonne made a bold proposition to Wolsey he thought 1t might be a 
proper method to engage the pope to depose the emperor for such cnormous 
felony as he had committed against him, which would secure that see from all 
ve 2,1528 guch attempts for the future The cardinal, after a little reflection on 1t, swore 
Denes the to him that he would pursue that thought, but 1t seems 1 was Ict fall 
Emperor When Gardiner and Fox were sent to Romc, they passed through France with 
Le Grand, p letters from Wolsey to Montmorency for lis assisting them It seems the people 
a were expressing their uncasiness upon these steps made in order to the divorce, 
of which the bishop of Bayonne wrote to the court of Franco , which was, upon his letters, 

May 24 °° talked of at Pans that Wolsey reprimanded him for it, though m lus own 
excuse he writes that the bishop of Bath had said it more openly than he had 
written 1t. 

On the 8th of June, 1t seems matters went not well at Rome, for Wolsey complained to 
to Ceaad the bishop of Bayonne of the pope for not doimg them justice, who had served 
p 129 ' him so well both before ‘his advancement and ever since They also appre- 

hended that Campegio, then named to come over as legate, who was subject 


Le Grand, p 
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te the gogt, would, by that pretence, manage matters s0 as to keep them long ia 
suspense * 

At that time the sweating-sickness raged 90, that the court was 1n dread of 1t. It broke 
LeGrand, Out in the legate’s house some died of 1t He, upon that, stole away privately” 
p_148 = without giving notice whither he went The king made his last will, and received 

June 80 oi] the sacraments He confessed himself every day, and received the sacrament 
every holiday The queen did the same, and so did Wolsey 

In another letter, without date, Bayonne gives an account of a free conference he had with 

Wolsey , who told him “he had done many things against the opinion of all Eng- 
ar land, upon which many took occasion to reproach nm as being wholly French , s0 
: he must proceed wanly The French would feel their loss if his credit were lessened , 
therefore 1t was necessary that the bishop should make the king and lus council here appre- 
hend that this alliance was not to their prejudice The king had of late (as Bayonne had 
from good hands) said some terrible words to the cardinal, apprehending that he was cold in 
Ins matter Wolsey said to him, that if God gave him the grace once to see the hatred of 
the two nations extinguished, and a firm friendship settled between the two kings, and that 
he could get the laws and customs of the nation a little changed, the succession secured, 
and upon the king’s second marnage an heir male born, he would immediately retire, and 
serve God all the rest of his hfe” Here were many things to be done before his retirement , 
yet the bishop did believe he indeed intended, upon the first good occasion, to retire from all 
affairs, for he could not but see that his credit must lessen upon the king’s second marrage 
He was also making haste to furmsh his episcopal palaces, and to fimsh his colleges, and he 

-seemed to him to prepare for a storm Gardiner was at this time advancing the king’s busi- 
Vol 1. Coll ness all that was possible at Rome I did in my second volume publish, among 
Rec Nu 26, the Records, a letter of his that was written in April, after his coming to Rome 
pat The substance of 1t 13 “‘ He had acquainted the pope with the secret message 
that the princes of Germany had sent the king, to see 1f that would work on hus fears, for 
he says, the pope was a man of such a nature that he 1s never resolved in anything but as he 
1s compelled by some violent affection He assures the king the pope will do nothing that 
may offend the emperor, nor was it reasonable for him to do 1t, except he would remove his 
see to some other place, for while he was at Rome he was in the emperor's power By his 
words and manner the pope seemed to favour the king, but he was confident he would do 
nothing He believed, if the cause were determined by the legates, they at Rome would be 
glad of 1t and if the emperor should begin a suit against that, they would serve him as they 
now did the king, and drive off the time by delays So he put the king on getting Campegio 
to yudge for him, which should be a short work, and he assures him nothing was to be 
expected from Rome but delays They had put the king’s cause, if it should be brought to 
Rome, 1n the hands of two advocates (the same that pleaded for the king afterwards in the 
excusatory plea) The pope would hear no disputation about his power of dispensing but 
so the pope did not decide upon that ground, he would not care whether the king’s cause 
were decided upon it or not And he believed the pope was resolved to meddle no more in 
the king’s matter, but to leave 1t with the legates He desired his letter might not be showed 
to either of the legates Whth that bearer he sent over the pope's promise, in which he had 
got some words to be put that he thought favoured the king’s cause as much, and more, than 
if the decretal commission that was in Campegio’s hands should be showed 0 he thought 
the pope ought to be no more moved in that matter” The words he mentions are, cum nos 
justeham gue cause perpendentes ‘* we considering the justice of his cause” These are in 
the promise, or pollicitation, which I do now publish , and they prove this to be a true copy, 
ogre we ae an authentic proof of the very words that seemed the greatest ground to doubt 
its trut 

About a fortmght after this, Gardiner wrote another letter to the king, whieh will be 

Col Num1g ‘Und mm the Collection A motion was then made at Rome for recalling the 
powers sent to the legates, but he did not think 1¢ was made im earnest, but 
only to stop the ambassadors im their other suits The pope told them that the emperor 
had advertised him that the queen would do nothing in the matter but as the king should 
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command her, therefore he would look after the cause the mose earnestly Tis the pope 
seemed to tell them, that they should not inquire who was the queens proctor’ The ambas 
sadors were amazed to see, by Campegios letters that were showed them, that neither he 
‘nor Campanus had made any promise m the popes name to the king but only in general 
terms, considering that they had mentioned the plemtude of the popes power, which they 
trusted he would use in that cause He wnites he did not succeed in that whrch he was 
ordered to move, which he did indeed apprehend could not be obtained ,, he lays the blame 
omthe pope or some other, but 1t became not him to fasten that on any (perhaps this 
poimted at Wolsey), the rest relates to the bulls, probably demanded by the cardinal for 
his colleges this was dated the 4th of May, he had a letter wnt to him a month before 
this by Anne Boleyn, m which she expresses a great sense of the service he was doing her 
it seems by 1t, that at his first coming to Rome he had great hopes of success, but these 
were then much abated 

At this time kmg Henry was writing every day letters full of passion to that lady 
King Henry s Some way or other they fell nto the hands of those who carried them to Rome, 
Lettersto | where they he in the hbrarv of the Vatican I saw them there, and knew 
AnneBoleyn king Henrys hand too well not to be convinced at first sight that they were 
writ by him I did not think it fit for me to copy them out, but I prevailed with my 
worthy friend Dr Fall to doit forme They were very ill wnt, the hand 1s scarce legrble, 
and the French seems faulty but since our tiavellers are encouraged to look on them, I 
gave a copy of them to the printer to be printed apart, for I could not think 1t proper to 
put them in the Collection * Obyections lay in my way even as to this they were tnfling 
letters, some insinuations are not very decent, and little wit occurred in them to season 
them in any sort yet they carry the characters of an honourable love, directed all to 
marnage and they evidently show that there was nothing amiss, as to the main point, m 
their commerce So since those at Rome make so ill an use of them as to pretend that they 
are full of defilement, and im derision call them the true omginal of our Reformation, all 
these considerations prevailed on me to suffer them to be printed apart, for I did not think 
it fitting that such stuff should be mixed with graver matters So I ordered them to be 
printed exactly from the copy, and to take no other care about them but to give them as I 

had them But since I mention that lady, I must add some passages out of a 
re re relation made by a son of sir Thomas Wyats, of his fathers concerns, marked 
on the back by a hand very hke lord Burleighs He shows how false that 

story must be of his fathers pretending to kmg Henry that he had corrupted her He was 
then esquire of the body, and did continue still about lis person in that post except when 
he was employed in embassies abroad This shows how incredible that fiction of Sanders 
was since if he had pretended to make any such discovery, he must have fallen either under 
the kings jealousy or the queens power, or to avoid both he would have withdrawn 
himself, and probably he would have been afterwards set up a witness to disgrace her at 
her trial That relation adds, that she was secretly tned in the Tower Some of the lords 
declared that her defence did fully clear her none of the women that served her were 
brought to witness the least circumstance against her and all the evidence upon which she 
was convicted was kept so secret that 1t was never known This I know 1s put here out of 
its place, but the thread of other things led me into 1t I shall have occasion to mention this 
paper again in queen Mary’s reign 

The bishop of Bayonne wntes, that even after Campegio came to England, both king 
Le Grand p and queen did eat at one table, and lodged in one bed The queen put on so 
bd Be a good a countenace, that to see them together, one could discern no breach 
Queen seem between them he tells m that letter, that the earl of Angus, who was marred 
ed to live well to the queen of Scotland, king Henrys sister, was come up, being bamished out 
together of Scotland, because the queen had taken another husband, who was a handsomer 
LeGrand, p man than he was (plus beau compagnon que luy) In his next letter he writes 
175,21 Oct that Wolsey said to him, that the general of the Cordehers, that good prophet, 


* See the Pamphleteer Nos 42, 43, where these letters seventeen in number are exactly transcnbed from 
the onginals = They will also be foundin Turnor’s Modern History of England, Henry VIII chap xx , those in 
French being there translated...Eip 
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then a cardinal, had capitulated with the pope in the emperors name, when the pope was 
set at hberty That Cordelier cardinal was then to sail to Spain, he wished the French 
would set out some vessels to seize on him, and draw from him the particulars of that treaty 
for they knew that in the articles of that treaty, the reason that obstructed the kings’ 
matter would appear Upon thus, after some expostulation that the king of France did 
not help them in 1t as he might, Wolsey added, that the first project of the divorce was set 
on foot by himself, to create a perpetual separation between England and the house of Bur- 
gundy and he had told the kings mother at Compiegne, that 1f she lived a year to an end, 
she would see as great a union with them and as great a disunion from the other as she 
could desire, and bid her lay that up in her memory 
In his next he wnites, that both the legates had been with the king and queen In 
Le Grand C2™pegios speech to the king, he set forth his merits upon the apostolic see 
p 188 with great pomp Fox answered him decently in the kmgs name the queen 
The Legates gnswcred them more roundly she spoke with respect to Campegio, but said, 
ie a ““She thanked the cardinal of York for the trouble she was put to she had 
Gies always wondered at lis pride and vain glory she abhorred his voluptuous hfe 
Tho Queen 224 abominable lewdness, and little regarded his power and tyranny all this 
treats Wolscy rose from his malice to her nephew, the emperor, wliom he hated worse than a 
veiveeverely gcorpion, beciuse he would not satisfy lis ambition, ind make him pope She 
ae blamed him both for the war, mm which the king was engaged, and for the 
trouble he put her to, by this new found doubt The cardinal blushed, and 
seemed confounded he said, “he was not the beginner nor the mover of the doubt, and 
that 1t was sore against his will that the marriage was brought into question but since the 
pope had deputed lum as a judge to hear the cause, he swore upon his profession he would 
hear 1t indifferently 
On the Ist of November, the bishop writes that the queen had chosen for her council the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London, Bath, Rochester, Ely, and 
; ae Exeter, with the dcan of the chapel but of these, the bishops of London and 
Rochester, and the dean of the chapel, were the only persons that in their 
opinion were of the qucens side She expected an advocate, a proctor, and a counsellor 
from Flanders It was not allowed her to bring any over from Spain, for there was then 
war betwecn England and Spain, but the Netherlands hid a ncutrality granted them 
** The bishop reckoned that the marriaze must be condemned for though the pope and 
all the cardinals had approved 1t, they could not maintain 1t, 1f 1t was proved, as he was told 
it would be, that her former marriage was consummated for in that case, God himself had 
determined the matter 
On the 8th of November he wnites, “ that Wolsey had asked him if he could say nothing 
TeGrand to invalidate the popes dispensation, and to prove the marriage unlawful, so 
p 197 that the pope could not dispense in that case since nothing could umite the two 
yaaa kings so entirely as the carrying on the divorce must do he heard he was a 
cae of the great divine, so he prayed him to speak Ins mind freely The bishop excused 
Popes Dis himself, but bemg very earnestly pressed, he put his thoughts in writmg, 
pensation =-_— referring for these to his last Ictter he sent over a copy of 1t to Montmorency, 
and desired he would show 1t to the bishop of Bourges, who would explain it to lim 
Wolsey desired that the kings mother would write earnestly to Campegio in favour of the 
kings cause The bishop makes great excuses for giving his opinion in the matter, he did 
not sign it, and he gave 1t only as a private person, and no‘ as an ambassador 
On the 27th of November, the bishop writes that he had been with Campegno, and had 
LeGrand, talked of the popes dispensation Campegio would not bear to have the popes 
p 209 power brought into debate he thought his power had no limits, and so was 
ere unwilling to let that be touched, but he was willing to hear 1t proved, that the 
orders on the “8pensation was ill founded He gives in that letter a relation of the kings 
Queens Ac sending for the lord mayor of London to give the citizens an account of the 
count scruples he had concernmg his marnage and he writes, that he had said the 
bishop of Tarbe was the first person that made him entertain them, nor does the bishop of 
Bayonne pretend to call the truth of that in question 
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The same tishop in his letter of the 9th of December writes, “that Anne Boleyn was 
then come to court, and was more waited on than the queen had been for some 
years by this they prepared all people for what was to follow The people 
were uneasy, and seemed disposed to revolt It was resolved to send all the 
strangers out of thg, kingdom, and if was reckoned there were above fifteen thousand 
Flemings in London So the driving all these away would not be easily brought about 
care was taken to search for arms, and to keep all quiet Wolsey in a great company, 
above a hundred persons of quality bemg present, reported that the emperor had said he 
would drive the king out of his kmgdom by his own subjects one only of all that company 
expressed an indignation at it the advocates that the queen expected from Flanders were 
come, but had not yet their audience 
In one of the 20th of December, the bishop writes, “ that the king had showed him what 
presumptions there were of the forgery of the breve that they pretended ws in 
P ao Spain, and upon that he went through the whole matter so copiously with him, 
that he saw he understood 1t well, and indeed necded no rdvocate he desired 
that some opinions of learned men in France might be got, and be signed by them, if 1t 
could be obtained 
By the letter of the 25th of December, 1t appears there was an argument of more weight 
Le Grand 1214 before Campegio, for he was offered Durham instead of Salsbury Tle said 
p 299 tu them who offered 1t, that the pope was about to give him a lnshopric of that 
Endeavours value in Spain, but the emperor would not consent to it The lawyers that 
rh ie came from the Netherlands had an audience of the king, in which they took 
ames great liberties for they said to mm, they wondcred to sce him forsake his 
ancient friends, and to unite himsclf to lus mortal enemics They were answered very 
sharply They applied themselves to Campegio with respect, but neglected Wolsey, and 
after that they had lodged such advices as were sent by them with the queen, they 
returned home 
On the 25th of January the bishop of Bayonne writes, “that the court apprehending the 
Le Grand, POP® Was changing Ins measures with relation to the kings affair, had sent 
p 29,  Gardmer to Rome to let the pope know, that if he did not order Campegio to 
Wolstys proceed in the divorce, the king would withdraw himself from his obedience he 
Credit 18 perceived Wolscy was in great fear, for he saw, that if the thing was not done, 
sa the blame would be cast wholly on him, ind there 1t would end Sir Thomas 
Cheyney had some wry offended tim, and was for that dismissed the court but by Anne 
Boleyns means he was brought bwk, and she had upon that occasion sent Wolsey a severe 
p 299 message The bishop had in a letter sent him from Paris a hst of the college of 
the cardinals, by which they reckoned fifteen of them were Impenalists, and 
Campegio 18 reckoned among these eighteen were of the contrary party, three had not 
declared themselves, but might be gaimcd to either side, and six were absent This can 
vassing was occasioned by the popes sickness, and 1t was writ as news from France, that an 
Englishman passing through and going to Spain, had reported with joy, that there would 
be no divorce that Campegio served the pope well that this was very acceptable to all the 
great men of ungland and that the blame of all was Iud on Wolsey, whose credit with 
the king was sinking that he was not at the fiast of St George, for which the king had 
chid him severely, he being the chancellor of the order 
In a letter of the 22d of May he wnites, “‘ that Wolsey was extremely uneasy The dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and others, made the king believe that he did not advance 
Thé Dukes of 218 affair 80 much as he could he wishes that the king of France and Ins mother 
Norfolk and would make the duke of Suffolk desist , for he did not believe that he or the other 
aes he ~~ duke could be able to manage the king as Wolsey had done They at court were 
nome alarmed at the last news from Rome, for the pope seemed inclined to rec ill the 
commission upon which Benet was sent thither, to use either promises or threatenings as he 
should see cause They pressed the pope to declare the breve from Spain null, but he refused 
todoit He adds, that im the breve lay one of the most smportant points of the whole matter 
(probably that was, that the consummation of the former marnage was expressly affirmed in 
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it) “Wolsey had pressed the bishop very earnestly to move his master to concur zealously 
to promote the kinp’s cause , upon which he pressed on Montmorency that the king of France 
should send one to the pope to let him know that he believed the kings cause was just, and 
that both kmgdoms would withdraw from his obedience 1f justice was demied on this occamon 

To this were to be added all sorts of promises when 1t should be done, which Wolsey pro- 
tested, such was his love to the king, he would value much more than if they made him pope 

The point then to be mnsisted on was to hinder the recalling the commission 

By letters of the 30th of June 1¢ appears that Gardiner was returned from Rome with the 

P proofs of the breves being a forgery Campegio was then forced to delay the matter 

no longer the bishop of Bayonne had pressed Campegio to 1t by authority from the 
court of France On the 13th of July, Cassali wrote from Rome that the pope had recalled 
the kings cause at the emperors suit 

But I come now to give an account of the proceedings of the two legates, in which I must 
correct the errors of all the writers of that time, whom I had too mmphicitlv followed I go 
upon sure grounds, for I have before me the original register of their proceedings, made up 
with such exactness that, at the end, the register and clerk of the court do not only attest 1t 
with their hands and marks, but reckon up the number of the leaves with the interlinmings 
that are in every page and every leaf 1s hkewise signed by the clerk, all in parchment 
This noble record was lent me by my reverend and learned brother Dr More, bishop of Ely, 
who has gathered together a most invaluable treasure, both of printed books and manuscripts, 
beyond what one can think that the life and labour of one man could have compassed, and 
which he 18 as ready to communicate as he has been careful to collect 1t 

The legates sat in a room called the Parliament chamber, near the chureh of the Black- 
TheProceed fmars Their first session was on the 3lst of May The bishop of Lincoln 
ings of the §~=— presented to them the bull by which the pope empowered them to try and judge 
Hrogaies the cause concerning the king and queens marriage, whether 1¢ was good or not, 
and whether the issue by 1¢ was legitimate or not The legates, after the reading of the bull, 
took it into their hands, and saw 1t was a true and untouched bull, so they took upon them 
to execute 1t And they ordered the king and queen to be cited to appear before them on 
the 18th of June, and appointed that the bishop of Lincoln should cite the king, and the 
bishop of Bath and Wells the queen 

On the 18th, the form of the citation was brought before them, in which the bull was 
inserted at full length, and the two bishops certified that they had served the citation both 
on the king and queen, on the 15th and Sampson, dean of the chapel, and Dr Bell, appeared 
with a proxy from the king in due form But the queen appeared personally, and read an 
instrument, by which she declined the legates as not competent judges, and adhered to an 
appeal she had made to the pope Upon reading this, she withdrew, and though she was 
required to return, she had no regard to1t Upon which they pronounced her contumacious , 
and on the 21st of June they ordered the bishop of Bath and Wells to serve her with a mont 
tion and a peremptory citation, certifying that if she did not appear they would proceed in 
the cause And dh the 25th of June, the bishop certified upon oath that he had served the 
citation, but that the queen adhered to her protestation , so she was again judged contuma- 
cious and as she never came more into the court, so the king was never init And from 
this 1t 18 clear, that the speeches that the historians have made for them are all plain 
falsities * 

The next step made was, that the legates exhibited twelve articles, setting forth the whole 
progress of the queen s first and second marriage, and of the dispensations obtained from Rome, 
all grounded upon public fame, and the queen was ordered to be cited again on the 28th of 
June The bishop certified upon oath that he had served the queen with the citation, but 
she not appearing, was again yudged contumacious, and witnesses were sworn to prove the 
articles. The kings answer to the articles was laid before them, in which, by lis answer 
to the seventh, 1t appeared that he was married tu the queen by virtue of a papal dis- 
pensation 

On the Sth of July, the king’s proctors brought the bull of pope Julius, dispensing with 

* Soe the preface to this Part, p 600 and also note top 55 ante —Ep 
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the 1mpediments in the marnage, as likewise the copy of the breve, of which the original 
was in Spain, but attested very solemnly from thence The legates ordered more witnesees 
to be sworn on the 9th of July In another session, additional articles were offered , in 
which 1¢ was set forth that umpediments lay against the marriage, as being proibited both 
by the divine and the ecclesiastical laws, so that it could not be mamtained by the dispensa- 
tions, and that they were of no force, but were null and void Then they set forth all the 
objections formerly made against the bull, by wlich 1t appeared that the pope was surprised 
by the false suggestions made to him, on which he had granted 1t, and in particular, that 
there was no war nor appearance of war between England and Spain at that time They 
did also set forth the presumptions on which they concluded that the breve was not a genuine 
but a forged piece On the 12th of July, commission was given to examine the witnesses 
On the 14th, additional articles were brought in, and on the 16th of July, the king s proctors 
were required to bring all instruments whatsoever relating to the articles before the legates 
and another commission was given to examine some absent witnesses 

On the 19th of July, publication was made of the depositions of the witnesses, by which 
it appears that Warham, 1n his examination, said, he referred the matter of the lawfulness of 
the kings marriage to divines, but that he himself believed that 1t was contrary both to the 
laws of God and to the ecclesiastical laws, and that otherwise there was no need of a dis- 
pensation from the pope He confesses there were great murmurings against the marniage, 
for nothing of that sort had ever been heard of in this kingdom before, and that he himself 
murmured against 1t, and thought 1t detestable and unnatural and that he had expostulated 
with the bishop of Winchester for his advising 1t, but he acquiesced when the popes dispen- 
sation was obtained The bishop of Ely dcposed, that he doubted concerning the consumma 
tion of the queen s marriage with prince Arthur for the queen had often, upon her conscience, 
denied 1t to him yet many witnesses were brought to prove the consummation some, 
because the prince and the queen constantly lodged in the same bed, and that pnnce Arthur 
continued in a state of good health till the beginning of Lent some inferred 1t from what 
they themselves had done when they were of Ins age some swore to words that he spake 
next mormmng after his marriage, not decent enough to be repeated Other witnesses were 
brought to prove that there was no war between England and Spain when the dispensation 
was granted, but that a free mtercourse had been kept up between these nations for many 
years It was likewise proved, that the matter sct forth in the preamble of the bull was 
false, and that the breve was a forgery On the 21st, the protestation the king had made, 
that he did not intend to marry the queen, was read and proved With that the kings 
counsel closed their evidence, and demanded a final sentence So the 23rd of July was 
assigned for concluding the cause 

On that day the kings proctor moved that yuadgment should be given, but cardinal Cam 
pegio did affirm, on the faith of a true prelate, that the harvest vacation was then begun in 
Rome, and that they were bound to follow the practice of the consistory , so he adjourned 
the court to the 28th of September 

At the end of every session, some of the men of qualty then present are named, and at 
this time the duke of Norfolk and the bishop of Ely are only named, which seems to contra- 
dict what 1s commonly reported of the duke of Suffolk s bemg therc, and of what passed 
between him and cardinal Wolsey This record 1s attested by Clayberg the register, and 
Watkins the clerk of the court And four years after that, on the 1st of October, anno 1533, 
it 18 also attested by Dr Wootton which he says he does, being required to attest it by 
Clayberg and Watkins How this came to be desired or done at that time, 1s that of which 
I can give no other account but that this 1s affixed to the register By this extract that I 
have tade of this great record, 1t appears that Campegio carned on this cause with such a 
trifling slowness that, 1f the king had not thought he was sure of him, he could never have 
suffered such delays to be made, by which the cardmal had a colour fromthe vacation, then 
begun in the consistory in Rome, to put off the cause on the day in which a present sentence 
was expected It 1s very natural to think, that as the king was much surprised, so he was 
offended out of measure when he found he was treated with so much scorn and falsehood 
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On the 23rd of August a sad embroilment happened upon the duke of Suffolk s returning 
from France Wolsey complamed to the king that he had done him ill offices at that 
P 136 court Suffolk demed1t The cardinal said he knew it by the bishop of Bayonne 
Upon which Suffolk came and challenged him the bishop demied he had said 1t 
Suffolk confessed, indeed, he had said some things to his disadvantage, but the bishop 
prayed him that the matter might be carried no further, yet he offered to deny in Wolsey’s 
presence that which was charged on him But he saw the duke of Suffolk intended to 
oblige him to deny it in the kings presence The bishop apprehending the 1ll effects this 
might have, resolved to keep out of the kings way for some time, and he hoped to avoid 
the bemg further questioned m the matter He found both the king and Wolsey demred 
that he might make a journey to Pans to get the opmions of the learned men in the king s 
cause he would not undertake 1t till he knew whether the king of France approved of it or 
not He desired an answer might be quickly sent hun adding, that if 1t was not agreed to 
by France, 1t would increase the jealousies the king had of that court He saw they designed 
to hold a parhament in England and they hoped by that to make the pope fecl the effects 
of his injustice 

By the bishops letter of the 18th of September, 1¢ appears that Campego having got his 

p 354 revocation, “ resolved to go to court that he might have his audience of leave, 
where 1t was thought best to dismiss him civilly im the meanwhile Wolsey, who 
seemed full of fear, pressed the bishop to get the matter to be examined by the divines, and 
thongh he disguised his fears, yet he could not quite cover them Some had left him whom 
he had raised, probably this was Gardiner, for he unitcd limself to the duke of Norfolk in 
allthings The bishop of Bayonnc desired leave to go over, on the pretence of Ins father s 
old age and weakness but really to know the sense of the krcnch dives and also desired 
that Ins brother, Wilham de Bellay, might be sent to the court of kngland dumng Ins 
absence 

On the 4th of October, he writes, “that he saw the parliament was set to ruin Wolsey 

P 364 Campegio was well treated by the king, and had good presents at parting, and 
the king desired that they would use him well as he passed through France, and 
particularly, that they would suffer him to resign an abbey he had there m favour of lis 
son He was stopped at Dover, for 1t was suspected that he was carrying over Wolsey s 
treasure 

On the 17th of October, he describes the cardinals f ll ‘‘ the bishop thought 1t was the 

P 379 ‘greatest cxample of fortune that could be seen both heart and voice failed him 

The Card: he wept and prayed that the king of France and his mother would pity lnm if 
nals Dis they found that he had been true 1n all that he had promised to them, his 
or visage was quite altered, and the disgrace was so sudden and heavy, that even 
his enemies pitied him =the bishop saw he would be hotly pursued, and that nothing but 
intercessions from France could save him he did not pretend to continuc either legate or 
chancellor he seemed ready to quit all to his shirt, so he might recover the kings favour 
again He was cipable of no comfort He proposed that the French king and his mother 
should write to the king to this purpose, that they heard of his drsgrace, and of the design 
to rum him that they prayed him not to proceed too suddenly he had been a good 
instrument between them, if there was just cause for 1t his power might be lessened, but 
that they prayed the king would not carry things to extremty The bishop lays this 
before Montmorency, without presuming to give advice in 1t, only he thought this could do 
no hurt Whatsoever was done must seem to be of their own motion, and not as coming 
from a desire of the cardinal, for that would precipitate his ruin It seems he had received 
great presents from the king s mother, of which he hoped she would say nothing that might 
hurt him = It was intended, as he thought, on Ins ruin, to destroy the state of the church, 
and seize on their lands, which had been openly talked of at some tables If the king of 
France intended to mterpose in his favour, no time was to be lost Anne Boleyn, as it was 
believed, had got a promise of the king that he would not admit him to a private audience, 
lest that might beget some pity in him 
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On the 22nd of October, he wrote, “that all his goods were seized on, and that his spirit 

Pp 377. was quite sunk It was not known who should have the grcat seal, 1t was 
Allhis Goods believed 1t would no more be put into a priests hands, but he saw Gardiner 
seized on was hke to have a great share in affairs The cardinals goods that were seized 

P 879 on were valued at five hundred thousand crowns More, who had been chan 
cellor of the duchy’6f Lancaster, was made lord chancellor The see of York was to be left 
in his hands, and some of his goods were to be sent back to him The bishop did apprehend, 
that if the now ministry did not agree, which he believed they would not do long he mght 
be brought back to court again 

I have given the relation of this great transaction more particularly than was perhaps 
necessary , but finding so clear a threxd in those Ictters, I thought 1t not amproper to follow 
them closely, the rather to show that none of the papers that Mr Le Grand has pubhshed, 
do in the least contradict but rather estabhsh all that I had wntten and so punctual a 
relation being laid before me by those who bore no good-will to me nor to my work, seemed 
an invitation to me to enlarge further than perhaps w1s necessary I will end therefore all 
that relates to cardinal Wolsey at once 

Upon his going to York, he behaved himself much bettcr than he had done in the former 

Wolsey s Parts of his hfe In a book that wis printed in the ycar 1536, entitled “ A 
good Conduct Remedy for Sedition, writ by onc that was no friend to popery, this character 
mbhisIhoucse yg piven of the last part of Wolseys hfe ‘* None was better beloved than he 
after he had been there awlle Ile gave bishops a good example how they might win 
mens hearts There was few holidivys but he would ride five or six milcs from his house , 
now to this parish church, now to that, and there cause one of Is doctors to make a sermon 
untd the people he sat among them, and said miss before ul the parish Ie saw why 
churches were made, and beg1n to restore them to thar mght and propcr use_ If our bishops 
had done so, we should have seen that prewhing the gospel 18 not the cause of sedition, but 
rather lack of preaching 1t Ie brought lus dinner with him, and liad divers of the parish 
toit He inquired if there was any debate or grudge betwcen any of them if there were, 
aftcr dinner he scnt for the parties to the church, and made them ll one 

I had m my work mentioned the concluding charactor that I found Cavendish gave of 
him, that was left out in the printed editions, which made me vouch the manuscript from 
which I had it but the last cdition agrecing with that copy, I need say no more to justify 
my quotation, for 1t will be found 1m it 

It may scem strange, that when the bishop of Bayonne first suggested to Wolsey, that 
if the kings marnagce was against the law of God, the popes dispensition could be of no 
force, yet no inferences were made from this All our writers give Cranmer the honour 
of having started that first and thcy make that the foundation of hisadvancement I can 
see no other way to reconcile all this, but that 1t may be supposed Wolsey, as true to the 
interests of the papicy, was unwilling to let 1t be moved in public, and that he kept this 
between the bishop of Bayonne and himself, without communicating it to the kmg Now 
the cause was called away to Rome, and so a new process followed with a very slow progress 
delays upon delays were granted, and yet all was precipitated in conclusion 

In the meanwhile the king sent lus question to the faculties of law and divinity m the 
The Kingron several universities of Europe And understanding that Martin de Bellay, the 
sults the Un clder brother of the bishop of Bayonne, distinguished by the title of sieur de 
versitios Langey, had great credit in the umiversities, both in Francc, Italy, and Germany, 
Mart de Bel he engaged him to procure their opmions upon the pomt of the unlawfulness of 
lage’s Me his marriage who, in the view of this service, prevailed with the king to lend 
moirs,p 282 the king of France 150,000 crowns, being to be advanced as a part of the 2,000,000 
that he was to pay for the redemption of his sons, which was to be repaid to king Henrv in 
five years Besides, he assigned over to lum the forfeiture due by the emperor for not max 
rying his daughter and he sent, in a present to his godson Henry, afterwards king of France, 
a jewel, with some of that which was believed to be the true cross, that had been left in pawn 
with the king by Philp, Charless father, for 50,000 crowns, so ready was the king to 
engage the king of France into his interest at no small charge to himself 
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I come next to open the transactions in the convocation that was summoned to meet on the 
Proceedings “Oth of November 1520, two days after the opening of the parliament. At ther 
in Convoca first meeting, a reformation of abuses was proposed, and with that an inquiry 
tion was made concerning heretical books. A committee of bishops was appointed 
with relation to heretics. On the 19th of December, secrecy was enyomed, and that was 
again a second time enyomed under the pain of excommunication Then the prolocutor came 
up, and had secret conference with the upper house They remitted to the king the loan 
that they had made hum, and they put an end to that work on Chrstmas-eve, a week after 
the parhament was nsen 

The bishops were much offended at the translations of the New Testament by Tindall, 

Mey 24 Joyce, and others, and proceeded severely againat those who read them, yet it 
Translationof was not easy to put a stop to the curiosity and zeal of the people. The king 
theScniptures came to the star-chamber, and conferred with the bishops and other learned men 
condemned on this subject The bishops said these translations were not true, and com- 
plaimed of the prologues set before them So the king commanded by a proclamation, issued 
and printed in June 15°30, that these translations should be called in, and promised that a 
new one should be made On this occasion 1t 18 not unfit to mention what doctor Fulk 
writes that he heard Miles Coverdale say in a sermon he preached at Pauls cross After he 
had finished his translation, some censured 1t upon which king Henry ordered divers bishops 
to peruse it After they had 1t long in their hands, he asked their judgment of 1t_ they said 
there were many faults in 1t But he asked, upon that, if there were any heresies 1n 1t they 
said they found none Then said the kmg, “In Gods name, let 1t go abroad among my 
people The time 1s not marked when this was said, therefore I msert 1t here for in the 
beginning of the following year, the king ordered a Bible of the largest volume to be had in 
every church, but 1t does not appear to me by whom 1t was translated 

On the 19th of September 1530, another proclamation was made against all who should 
purchase anything from the court of Rome contrary to the king’s prerogative, or to hinder 
his intended purposes The convocation was again brought together about the 7th of 
January thew greatest business was to purchase their pardon, for as the cardinal had 
fallen under a premunure, by the act of the 16th of Richard III , so they were generally 
involved more or less in the same guilt The sum was soon agreed to, with the consent of 
the lower house one hundred thousand pounds was to be their ransom 

On the 7th of February, some of the king s counsellors and judges cvme and conferred with 
The Steps in them about some words that were proposed to be put in the preamble of the bill 
carrying the Of subsidy, which were these ‘The king, who 1s the protector and the only 
King s being supreme head of the church and clergy of England Upon this the prolocutor 
praia and clergy were called up to confer about 1t The lord chef justice, with others, 
“ame into the convocation and conferred with the archbishop and his brethren 
The next day the prolocutor demred a further time, and the archbishop assigned them one 
oclock Then the archbishop had some discourse with them concernmg the kings pardon 
Some of the judges came and communicated to them a copy of the exceptions in the act of 
grace this was in the 23rd session In the 24th session there was yet further talk about 
the king s supremacy 

The judges came and asked them whether they were agreed upon the exceptions, and 
added, that the king would admit of no qualifications When these were gone, the prolo 
cutor came up and asked yet more time the archbishop appointed two oclock the same 
day a long debate followed The next day the archbishop had a secret conference with the 
bishops , and Cromwell came and had some discourse with him When he went away, the 
bishops resolved to send the bishops of Lincoln and Exeter to the king, 1t seems to soften 
him, but they came back and reported that the kg would not speak with them The 
judges told them they had no orders to settle the kings pardon till they did agree to the 
supremacy They were prorogued till the afternoon, and then there was so great a vanety 
of opinions that no agreement was hke to follow The lord Rochford, Anne Boleyn s father, 
was sent by the king with some expedients ‘The archbishop directed them to consider of 
these, and that when they were come to a resolution upon them, that they should send 
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three or four of each house to treat with the King’s council and with the judges but the 
king would admit of no treaty, and asked a clear answer It was put off a day longer, and 
on the 11th of February the article was thus conceived in Latin Feclene et clere 
ym Angheans sngularem protectorem et unwum et supremum dominum, e quantum per 
Christe legem licet, atram supremum caput, wperus majestatem recognoscemus In English 
thus ‘ We recognize the king s majesty to be our only sovereign lord, the singular protector 
of the church and clergy of England and, as far as 1s to be allowed by the law of Chnist, 
likewise our SUPREME HEAD 
The form being thus agreed on, the archbishop offered it to the whole body all were 
The Limita Silent Upon which he said, “‘ Whosoever 18 silent, seems to consent” To this 
tion added to one answered, “ Then we are all mlent ©The meeting was put off till the after 
t noon, and then, after a long conference, all of the upper house agreed to 1t, none 
excepted Fisher 1s expressly named as present and in the eveming the prolocutor came 
and signified to the archbishop that the lower house had also consented to it And thus the 
bill of subsidy was prepared and offered to the king on the Ist of Apr! Thus this matter 
was carnied by adding this limitation, which all parties understood according to their different 
notions 
Though these words of limitation had not been added, the nature of things required that 
they should have been supposed , since, among Christians, all authority must be understood 
to be lumted by the laws that Chnst has given But those who adhered to their former 
notions understood this headship to be only a temporal authority even in _ ecclesiastical 
matters, and they thought that, by the laws of Chnist, the secular authority ought not to 
meddle in ecclesiastical matters whereas others of the new learning, as 1t was then called, 
thought that the magistrate had a full authority even in ecclesiastical matters but that the 
administration of this was so limitcd to the laws of the gospel, that 1t did not warrant him 
to command anything but what was conform to these So that thesc words were equivocal, 
and differently understood by those who subscmbed and afterwards swore them 
It seems the king thought it was of great advantage to im to have this matter settled 
with any limitation, for that im time would be dropped and forgotten , as indeed 
it was This, no doubt, was intended to terrify the court of Rome, since 1t was 
published over all Europe that 1t went unanimously in the convocation of this 
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Tonstal was now translated to Durham and being a man of great probity, he could not 
at first approve of a thing in which he saw a fraudulent management and an ill design so 
he protested against 1t He acknowledged the kings headship in temporal matters, but did 
not allow it in spirituals but the king, who had a particular frendship for him, wrote him 
a letter which, from the printed title to it, I too hastily thought was directed to the convo- 
cation at York, but 1t was wmt only to Tonstal, and 1t seems it so far satisfied him, that he 
took the oath afterwards without any limitation 

I shall now go through the rest of the abstract of that convocation, by which it will appear 
The Proceed What was the spimt that prevailed among them In the 49th session, after all 
ings of the had agreed to the preamble of the bill of subsidy, the bishop of London laid before 
Clergyagamst them a libel against theclergy In the next session, Crome, Latimer, and Bilney 
nares were examined upon some articles It does not appear whether the libel was laid 
to their charge or not, only their examination following the other motion so soon gives 
ground to apprehend that it might be the matter under examimation In the 55th session 
the king 8 pardon was read to them, and it seems exceptions being taken to some things in 
it, m the 58th session, the emendations that the kings council had made were read to them, 
mn which it seems they acquiesced, for we hear no more of 1t 

After that, there was a long conference with relation to Cromes errors but the matter 
Complantsof Was referred to the prolocutor and the clergy The prolocutor had, m the 
Tracys Tes 46th session, complamed of Tracys Testament but no answer being made, he 
— renewed his complaint in the 62d session, and desired that 1t might be con 
demned, and that Crome should be proceeded agamst, as also that Bilney and Latimer 
might be cited but for some reasons, not expressed, the archbishop thought fit to delay it. 
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In the 64th session the prolocutor repeated his motion for condemning Tracy s Testament, 
so in the 66th session, on the 23rd of March, the archbishop gave judgment against 1t 
Tracy's son was exammed about :t he said 1¢ was all written in his fathers own hand, and 
that he had never given a copy of it to any person, except to one only In the 69th session 
the archbishop exammed Lambert (alias Nicolson, who was afterwards burnt,) before two 
notaries, and in the 70th session, the sentence condemning Tracy’s Testament was publicly 
read, and after two other sessiona, the convocation was prorogued to October 

It appears from all this that the convocation was made up of men violently set against our 
Reformation but I turn now to another scene The king seeing no hope left of succeeding 
in hig suit at the court of Rome, resolved to try the faculties of divinity in the several univer- 
p ggg Pities His chief reliance was upon France, and on those three brothers formerly 
mentioned He began to suspect there wag some secret negotiation between the court 
of Rome and the king of France, yet, though he opened this to the bishop of Bayonne, he 
did on all other occasions express an entire confidence in that king and the new mimatry 
seemed zealous in the interests of France, and studied to remove all the jealousies that they 
apprehended Wolsey might have given of them 

At this time the bishop of Tarbes, then cardinal Grandimont, was with the pope, and had 
The Kings ® Particular charge sent to him to assist the English ambassadors He wrote to 
Proceedings the French king, on the 27th of March, “ that he had served Boleyn, then lord 
at Rome. Rochfort, all he could, that he had pressed the pope to show the regard he had 
P 399 to the king of France as well as to the king of England He wnites, “ that the 
pope had three several times said to him in secret that he wished that the marnage had been 
already made in England, either by the legates dispensation or otherwise, provided 1t was 
not done by him, nor in diminution of his authority, under the pretence of the laws of God 
He also wrote, “ that the emperor had pressed the pope to create some new cardinals upon 
his recommendation but that the pope complamed, that when he was a prisoner he had 
made some cardinals who were a disgrace to the college The emperor said he was sorry for 
it, but it was not by his order The pope said he knew the contrary, for he saw the 
instructions sent to the cardinal Cordelier, mgned by the emperor, in which they were 
named So the pope refused to give the two caps that he desired 

There was then an Italian, Joachim sieur de Veaux, at the court of England, who was 

P 411 an agent of France he, in a letter to the king of France, March the 15th, writes, 
Applications that the king thought that by his means he might have the opimion of the faculty 
ae = at Paris in his cause On the 4th of April he writes, that the kmg expected no 
Lawyers good from the pope, and seemed resolved to settle his matter at home, with the 

P 418 advice of his council and parlhament He looked on the pope as simonnacal, and 
as an ignorant man, and not fit to be the umiversal pastor, and resolved not to suffer the 
court of Rome to have any advantage from the benefices in his kingdom, but to govern 1t 
by a provincial authority, and by a patriarch, and he hoped other kingdoms would do 
the same 

After some interval, the bishop of Bayonnes letters are agam continued In one of the 
An Opinion 29th of December, he writes, “that the king was marvellously well pleased 
given bveome With the account his ambassadors wrote to him, of what the divines of Paris 
in Pans, p- had done, though he understands there 18 one Beda, a dangerous person, among 
421 them That declaration which thew divines had made, was such, that all other 
things were forgiven, im consideration of 1t 

The next letter 1s from his brother Wilham, who wnites, “that the good answer that 
game from the doctors and univermties of Italy made the king wonder that those of Pans 
were so backward It was suspected in England, that the king of France, or his counsellors, 
had not recommended the matter effectually to them He had a letter from one Gervaa, 
doctor there, who had much advanced the kings affairs, for which Montmorency had made 
him great acknowledgments. He showed this letter to king Henry, who, upon that, 
carried him to his closet where his books lay, and there he entertained him four hours 
he told him he was m such perplexity, that 1t was not possible for him to hive longer 
1a it 
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This de Bellay was to go to Paris to talk with the doctors therefore he prayed Mont- 
Bishop of | ™morency that he might find a letter from the king, empowering him so to do, 
Bayonne sent that so he might not seem to act without his orders and he promised to manage 
to Pans the matter with discretion 

In a letter that the bishop of Bayonne wrote from Lusignan on the 13th of Apnl, where 

p 497 ‘whe was then with the French king, he writes, that the matter of the divorce. 
was entirely despatched at Paris, as 1t had been before that done at Orleans by 
his brother’s means But he adds, some represented to the king that he had showed tov 
much diligence in procuring it, as if he was serving two masters Joachim had before that, 

P 44g 0” the 15th of February, written to the king, that king Henry thanked him for 
his commands to the doctors in Pans 1n his matter, which he laid to heart more 
than all other things , and desired they would give their opinions in writing, that they might 
be laid before the pope 

It does not appear that the pope took any other pais to be well informed in the matter 
Cardinal Ca. but by consulting cardinal Cayetan, who was then justly esteemed the learnedest 
jetan’s Op.) man of the college He, when he wrote commentaries upon Thomass “Summ, 
mon aganst though that father of the schoolmen thought, that the laws in Leviticus, con 
the King = cerning the degrees of marnage that are prohibited, were moral and of eternal 
Qdus2de ‘obligation, yet, in his Commentary, declares himself to be of another mund, 
Quest 159, but takes a very odd method to prove it for instead of any argument to evince 
Art 9 it, he goes only on this ground, that they cannot be moral, since the popes 
dispensed with them, whereas they cannot dispense with a moral law And for that he 
gives an instance of the marnage of the king of Portugal, to which he adds, the present 
queen of England had likewise consummated her marnage with the late brother of the kinz 
of England, her husband By which, as it appears that they took 1t then for granted at 
Rome, that her first marnage with prince Arthur was consummated, so he departed only 
from Aquinass opinion, because the popes practice of dispensing in such cases could not b> 
justified, unless he had forsaken his master in that particular And here he offcrs neither 
reason nor authonty to maintain his opmion, but only the practice of the court of Rome 
Which 1s 1n plain words to say, that what opimon soever 1s contrary to the practice of the 
popes must for that reason be laid aside for he offers no other argument but three modern 
instances, of which this of the queen of England 1s one, of popes dispensing with those laws 
But now being required by the pope to consider the present case more particularly, he, on the 
13th of March this ycar, gave his opinion in writing to him Raynaldus has inserted 1t in 

his Annals In 1t, after he had compared the laws in Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
' together he concludes, “that the marrying a brothers wife was simply 
unlawful but that in some circumstances 1t mght have been good, if a much 
greater good should follow on such a marnage, than that provided for in Deuteronomy, of 
continuing the name of a brother dead without children Now he argues, that the reason 
of a provision made in a private case, would be much stronger in a case of a public nature, 
so that a marnage being made to keep peace between two nations must be held lawful, 
since a dispensation was obtaimed for 1t This was not only good in itself, but 1t was war 
ranted by the apostolical authonty He confesses that the pope cannot in the least alter or 
derogate from the laws of God or of nature But in doubtful cases he may determine with 
relation to the laws of God and of nature He imsists chiefly upon Englands being dehvered 
from a war by the marmage He acknowledges that both councils, popes, and holy doctors 
have condemned such marnages as contrary to the laws of God and of nature but they do 
not condemn them, when other circumstances accompany them, when it 1s for the good of 
both parties, and for a common good, and therefore he justifies pope Julius s 
ag 1503, dispensation Who, as the same Raynaldus tells us, did 1t with the view of the 
advantages that Spam and England would have but chiefly, because it was 
hoped that by this conjunction of force they would be able to depress the French 

This opmion of so great a man was sent over to king Henry, signed by himself, bearing 
Cotton Libr Gate the 27th of January, 1534, but this date 1s perhaps only the date of his 
Vitel B14 signing that copy It had not the effect they expected from it, especially because 
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it was defective in that way of wmtmg that was then the most cried up againgt 
heretics. For he brought no authority from any ancienter writer to confirm his opinion. 
eo that he argued, from his private way of commenting on Sorpture, against the streams of 
tradition, which was called the heretics’ way of writing 
The pope made a new step on the 7th of March, for he sent a breve to the king, setting 
The Pope » forth a complaint made by queen Katherme, “that king Henry intended to 
first Breve proceed to a second marriage, he therefore prohibited that, under the pain of the 
againstthe everest censures, threatening to put the whole kingdom under an interdict, and 
vibe charged the king, n the solemnest manner, to live with the queen as formerly 
This was granted at Boulogne, upon the emperors pressing instances. This had been 
attempted before, but was afterwards disowned by the pope For when the avocation was 
sent over to England, there was sent with :t an mbubition to proceed further in 
the matter, threatening censures and punishments 1n case of disobedience But 
complaint being made of this, the pope did by a bull, dated the 5th of October, 
1529, declare that the censures threatened in the innbition were added against his mind, so 
he annuls them, and suspends the cause to the 25th of December 
In a letter that the cardinal Grandimont wrote to Montmorency, he tells him that the 
p 454 emperor said he would have the matter of the marmage carried through if it 
was judged unlawful, he would not support his aunt, but if otherwise, he would 
support her And when Boleyn once offered to answer him, he stopped him and said, he 
was @ party, and ought not to speak in the matter The cardinal told Boleyn he had orders 
from the king of France to solicit that matter as 1f 1t was his own but Boleyn thought it 
was best to look on for some time, to see how matters went , for if the pope and the emperor 
should fall into new quarrels, then they might hope to be better heard 
On the 12th of June, Bellay wrote to the king a long account of his proceedings with the 
48g doctors of the Sorbonne, by which, it seems, what 1s formerly mentioned of 
The Proceed their giving opmuion in the kings favour, was only as private doctors, and not in 
ingsof the a body asa faculty ‘ The young princes of France were yet detained in Spain, 
Sorbonne = 60 it Was necessary to proceed with such caution as not to irmtate the emperor 
He had delayed moving 1n it for eome days, but the English ambassadors were :mpatient 
He complains that there were few honest men in the faculty, but apprehending the incon 
venience of delaying the matter any longer, he presented the kings letters to them The 
assembly was great, the bishop of Senlis, several abbots and deans, the guardians of the 
four mendicant orders, and many others, were present, so that of a great wlule there had 
not been so numerous an assembly The proposition was made on king Henrys part with 
great advantage an express law in the Scripture was quoted , the four great doctors of the 
church, exght councils, and as many faculties or umiversities were of his side so, in respect 
to them, the king demred they would determme the matter in the doctrimal way The 
emperor, on the other hand, who was hkewise the kings ally, opposed the divorce, the 
queen of England being his aunt, for he thought himself bound to mterpose on her account 
So the king being pressed by two allies, who both were resolved to be governed by the laws 
of God and of mght reason, laid the whole matter before them, who were now assembled 
in an extraordinary manner, and enjoined them to recommend themselves to God, and, after 
a mass of the Holy Ghost, to consider that which was to be laid out to them, without fear 
or favour, and after full consideration, to determine it as God should inspire their con- 
sciences Tins was the substance of Bellays speech Beda spoke next he said they all 
knew how much the king studied to please the king of England Many strangers that 
‘were of the faculty seemed to applaud this Bellay replied, there was certainly a great 
friendship between the two kings the emperor was hkewise the king’s ally But they 
ought to have God only before thew eyes, and to search for the truth And having sad 
that, he withdrew 
‘Those who spoke first, thought the kings desire was reasonable, and that therefore 
ee they onght to examine the matter. this could not be refused, if asked on the 
theirDebates DChalf of the meanest prson Others said the faculty was subject to the pope, 
from whom they had ther privileges, and since this question related to his 
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power, they onght not to speak to it, till they sent to know his mind, or at least, till they 
sent to know how the king approved of it, and if he would ask the popes leave to suffer 
them to debate about 1t Another party moved, that while thew letters were despatched 
to that purpose, they should proceed to examine the question, but suspend the coming to a 
final resolution till arf“answer was brought them They said, they thought that they had 
their’ privileges from the king as well as from the pope, and that it was a reflection on the 
pope to imagine he would be offended if they should examine a case in which the conscience 
of a Christian was disquieted , and that even an order from the pope to the contrary, ought 
not to restrain them from examining the matter Upon these different opinions the beadle 
began to gather their votes, whether they ought to proceed to examine the question or not 
But one of the doctors rose from his place and plucked the scroll out of the beadles hands, 
and tore 1t 1n pieces and so they all rose up in a tumult crying out, that nothing ought to 
be done without writing first to the king and to the pope Thus the meeting broke up in 
confusion The English ambassadors were near enough to see and hear allthis They 
said they knew this was laid by Beda and his party Bellay did not then think so, and 
prevailed with them not to write to England till he tried what might be done He went to 
Lizet, the first president of the court of parhament, to whom the king m especial manner 
had rccommended the managing of that affair Luzet sent for Beda and other his complices, 
and prevailed with them to meet again the next day and to proceed according to the third 
opinion, which was to discuss the question provisionally, and to seal up their conclusion, and 
send it to the king so next morning they met, and appointed to begin the Monday following 
to examine the question 

** ‘This did not satisfy the English ambassadors, they thought this was only an artifice to 
The Jealousy Sain time, and indeed they had just ground of suspicion from what several of 
of the Court the doctors did openly talk Bellav, thcrefore, desired the king would wnite to 
of France — the dean, that he would cut off impcrtincnt digressions, and bring the matter to 
as speedy a conclusion as was possible for some said they would make it last a year Beda 
did give it out that he knew that what he did was for the kings service of this he made 
no secret Bellay complaiming of tlus to Lizet, he sent for Beda, and spake so earnestly to 
him, that he swore very positively he would be so far from hindering the doctors from 
obeying the king s commands, that he would employ | imself, as if 1t were for the saving of 
his life, to get the matter to pass without noise or scandal but Bellay saw that the pre- 
sident trusted him, so he did acquiesce, though he knew that by the noise he had already 
made, he had broke a promise which he had made tu Montmorency The bishop of Senlis 
was very sensible of the disorder of that body 1t appearing that the Enghsh ambassadors 
did suspect the court of France was dealing doubly in the matter, the bishop of Senhs was 
resolved to go to the king, and to let him see how matters were managed 1n that faculty, 
and to show him the necessity of reforming them 

At this time the duke of Norfolk wrote to Montmorency, that they wondered to find the 

P al faculty was so much altered, that before this time fifty six doctors were in their 
Upon the  OP!ion on the king’s side, and there were only seven against him but that in 
changing the the late congregation, thirty-six were against it, and twenty two only were for 
Divincs Op: 3¢ The king of England had reason upon this to suspect some underhand dealing , 
re therefore he hoped they would so manage the matter, as to clear all suspicions. 

The next letters of De Bellay did certainly give the progress of the deliberations of the 

P 473 Sorbonne, but we find nothing of that in Le Grands Collection It 1s somewhat 

strange, and may be lable to suspicion, that after sv close a series of letters con- 

cerning tuat affarr, no letter 1s produced from the 12th of June to the 15th of August thus 
we have po account given us of the dehberations of the Sorbonne, and yet 1t 1s not to be 
doubted, but that a very particular relation was written to the court of every step that was 
made in 1t The producmg no letters for these two months, must leave a very heavy 
suspicion of unfair dealing somewhere for the first letter of De Bellay s that 1s published by 
him, after that of the 12th of June, 1s of the 15th of August 

Rymer has published the orginal decimon of the Sorbonne on the 2nd of July, 1530, but 
he adds avulso sullo, yet after that, he publishes an attestation of the notaries of the court 
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e 
of Pans (Cur Parwsenns) of the authenticalness of this omgmal decuzon The 
¢ tation of the notaries, dated the 6th of July, mentions both seal and subscription,’ 
of the Sor free from all blemish, and hable to no suspicion It 18 probable this precaution 
bonne was thought necessary, in case the messenger that was to carry 16 to England 
Rymer, Vol *had fallen into the hands of any of the emperors parties in their way to Calais, 
“uN who no doubt would have destroyed thiganstrument but this notarial attestation 
would have been a full proof of 1t, for the difficulties in obtaining 1t might make those 
who had conducted the matter think 1t would be no easy thing to procure a new instrument 
from the Sorbonne itself How it came that the seal was pulled from the instrument tteelf, 
must be left to conjecture , perhaps 1t was pulled from it in queen Marys time 
Bellay, n Ins letter of the 15th of August, writes, “that he had moved Lizet to send 
Lizet thePre {0F Beda, and to let um know the kings mtentions Beda talked as a fool, he 
sdent seem would not say as an ill man, but the president was possessed with a good 
edtowork opimon of him the king of France had, at the earl of Wiltshire s desire, ordered 
against t= on examination to be made of his behaviour, he had also ordered the premdent 
to demand of the beadle an authentic copy of an act that Beda had once signed, but then 
wished he had not signed it, but Lizet would not command the beadle to do this, till he 
had the consent of the faculty to give it, though he had an order from the king to require it 
So Bellay having got the kings letter, went to the presdent and delivercd 1¢ to him he 
promised he would execute it, and get the authentic copy into ns hands towards the 
evening he went to the president to see what he had done, he said the beadle told him he 
‘could not give it without the consent of the faculty upon which Bellay said, that mght 
he @ rule i case a priyate person asked it, but when the prince demanded :t, he thought 
it Was no just excuse The act which was demanded, was appraved by the faculty, by the 
dean, and the students, and bv all concerned in 1t the beadle pretended that 1t might be 
said that he had falsified the act Bellav answered, that was the reason why they demred 
the act, he was present when 1t passed, and had minuted it, but since Beda and his com- 
plices repented that they had signed it, and that the mimute they had signed was in some 
places dashed and interlined, they might make new dashings and interlineations, therefore 
he prayed the president to command the beadle to bring him the minute, that he said was 
conform to the original for an hour together the president would do no more but desire 
the beadle to do 1t, at last he commanded him, but so mildly, that the beadle did not thnk 
fit to obey him, upon which Bellay said to him, if he suffered himself to be so treated, he 
was unworthy of the character that he bore this quickened Luzet so, that he commanded 
the beadle, all excuses set aside, to obey him The act was brought and read, and he pro 
mised to bring him a copy of it by the next morning the president thought that Bellay 
had spoken too boldly to him, and he would not let him have it, but sent it directly to the 
king Luzet had that esteem for Beda, that he thought him a saint, and he would not beheve 
him capable of the faults that he saw him guilty of, which were such, that Bellay wrote, 
that 1f he had been to be charged with them, and had a dozen of heads, he had deserved to 
lose them all He wntes that Beda was not the only bad man of the faculty, he had many 
companions who seemed to desire an occasion to provoke the king to do that to them which 
would make them pass for martyrs among the people He had often heard of their wicked 
designs, under the hypocritical disguise of sincerity, but could not have believed the tenth 
part 1f he had not seen it ” 
Next to this we have in Le Grands Collection, the letter that Lizet wrote to Mont- 
P 499 +morency of the same date, mentioning, “that according to the kings letters to 
His Letter of him, he had procured the copy of the act, winch the king of England demred 
- whole for though the bishop of Bayonne asked 1t of him, that he might carry 1t to that 
king yet that not bemg ordered m the king’s letters to him, he therefore thought 
it hys duty to send it directly to the king himeelf and as touching the exammation that 
the king had ordered to be made of the conduct of that matter, he desired 1s may be delayed 
till he was heard give an account of 1t, for that imformation would perhaps be a pre- 
jJudice rather thafi a service to the king of England 1m 1t he desres to know the kings 
pleasure, that he might follow it as carefully as was possible 
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The bishop of Bayonne grves a further account of this matter, and writes, “ that after 
A Design to the assembly of the Sorbonne was dismssed by the dean, and that the lyshop of 
make aon Sénlis, with many abbots and mine or ten either generals, provincials, guardians, 
trary Decree or priors of the chief convents of the kmgdom, and others of great rank and 
credit, were gone, Bedai and his complices did by the own private authonty meet and study 
to overturn tat which had been settled in so great an assembly He writes that this 
disease was of a long continuance, and Was still mereasing This company pretending they 
were a capitula. congregation, sent an order to the bishop of Senhs, who was gone into his 
diocese, and had carried the orginal act of the determination with hm, requiring him under 
the pain of disobedience to send 1t to them he wrote in answer to them, that he had orders 
to deliver 1t to none but to the king, he was resolved to obey the kings orders, and advised 
them to do the same, upon which they moved to deprive him as a rebel to the faculty he 
was not frightened with this, but wrote to them, that he was bound to obey the fuculty as 
his mother, but to obey the king as his father, yet they resolved to proceed further after 
the feasts In this letter he tells what pains his brother had taken to prevent the scandal 
that such proceedings would give, which were better hindered than pumshed but he com 
plains that those who had authority to restrain such insolencies did secretly encourage them 
by which it 18 clear he means Lizet The date of this letter 1s printed the 14th of August, 
but it 13 more probable 1t wis the 14th of July, some days after the determination was 
made for this matter has no relation to the business of the former lettcr that was written 
by his brother a day after this, if 1t 1s the true date 

It 1s plain from this that there were two mstruments the one was the act of the deter- 
mination, which at the time of the wmting this letter was m the Inshop of Senlis hands, 
the other was a minute mgncd by them all, to which the former létter relates, and that 
might have had rasures and glosses in 1t, which are not to be amagined could be m the 
authentic act 1t seems the English ambassadors desired both 

There 1s another letter on the 15th of August of the bishop of Bayonne s to Montmorency, 

p 509 im which “he complains that the faction was gomg to make a determmation 
contrary to the former, and had made an order that none of the faculty might 
sign against the marriage, but left 1t free for any to sign for 1t but that the king had 
ordered that the determmation already made should remain entire The bishop had pressed the 
president to obey the kings orders he had promsed him to do it, but Beda promised the 
contrary to his party Bellay feared the king of Fngland would suspect that the king did 
not act sincerely He confessed that from the appearances of things he should do so himself 
Wf he had not seen the concern that thc king was m upon this occasion When he pressed 
Lizet to obey the kings orders, he spoke two or three hours to him in bad Latin (he calls 1t 
the Latin of Auvergne), but he could not understand what he meant He says the beadle 
pretended there was one little fault in the act, upon which he mht be accused of forgery 
Upon this the bishop suspected Bedas practice more than he had done, and he had required 
the president to obey the kings orders, otherwise he would protest if he did not and he 
secretly told him he did say that, to justify him at ther hands, whom he saw he was 
resolved not to offend The presdent then promised him the act that mght, but then 
delayed 1¢ till next morning at five when he sent for 1t sometimes the gate was not opened, 
and the key was lost, sometimes the president was asleep, and then 1t was said that he 
had taken physic, and that the bishop must have patience but he understood that he had 
gone out by a back door to the abbey of St Germams thither he followed him, and asked 
for the act, but he said he had sent 1t to the king He reckons many other smpertinencies 
that gave a mean character of Lizet 

But while this matter was transacted thus at Pans, though the umiversity of Anguers 

P 607 had determmed against the marriage, yet the faculty of divimity there did on the 
+ repore 7th of May, 1530, determine “that 1¢ was lawful for a Chnstian to marry his 
Universityfor brothers widow, he dymg without children, but having consummated the mar- 
the Divorce, riage, that such marriage was not contrary to the laws of God and of nature, and 
sliced therefore the pope might upon reasonable grounds dispense mthat case This 


‘é was the judgment of the faculty, but that umvermty did in a body on that 
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sarfo day decree the quite contrary, without any mention of tls opimon of the divanes 80 
P 508. 1t seems that was kept secret . me 
Thus I have fully opened all that M Le Grand has thought ‘fit to publish concerning the 
divines of France By the relation given of the proceedings in the Sorbonne, it appears that 
in the dBimon of the bishop of Bayonne ahd his brather that body was then much corrupted , 
that a féw incendiaries influenced many there, so that 1t was far from deserving the hig cha- 
racter that it had in the world I¢ 18 lughly probable they apprehended that the carrying 
on the divorce might open a door to Jet m that which they called heresy into England, which, 
considering the heat of that time, was enough to bias them m all their deliberations 
I turn next homeward, to give a more particular account of the proceedings both in Cam- 
Col Num 16 Orage and Oxford I begin with the former, because 1t was first ended there, 
The King , ond have a’eure ground togoon A worthy person found among the manuscripts 
Letters to the of Bennet college a manuscnpt of Dr Buckmaster, then the vice chancellor, in 
Univeraity of which there 1s a very particular relation of that affair It was procured to that 
‘aia house m queen Elizabeth s reign by Dr Jegon, then he@é of that house, and was 
ay him given to that college for there 1s nothing remaining in the registers of the university 
elating to 1t, as that learned person has informed me 
The vice-chancellor was then a fellow of Peterhouse, of whch Dr Edmonds was head, 
ol Num 16 WH was then a vicar and prebendary in the diocese and cathedral church of 
Salisbury The whole will be found in the Collection It begins with a short 
ntroductory speech of the vice-chancellor s, upon which he read the kings letter tothem It 
et forth, “that manv of the greatest clerks in Christendom, both within and without the 
ealms, had affirmed in wnting that the marrying the brothers wife, he dying without 
hildren, was forbidden both by the law of God and by the natural law The king, there 
ore, being desirous to have their minds, to whom he had showed a benevolent affection, did 
not doubt but they would declare the truth in a case of such importance both to himself and 
to tne whole kmgdom tor this end he sent Gardiner and Fox to inform them particularly 
of the circumstances of the matter, and he expected their answer under the seal of the uni~ 
versity The king’s letter 1s dated the 16th of February 
After this was read, the vice-chancellor told them, “‘ they saw what the king desired of 
them they were men of free and mmgenuous tempers, every one of their consciences would 
dictate to them what was most expedient After this follows the form of the grace that 
was proposed and granted, “ that the vice chancellor and ten doctors, and the two proctors 
with seventeen masters of arts, should have full authority to determine the question proposed, 
and to answer 1t in the name of the whole university and whatsoever two parts in three of 
these persons should agree in, that, without any new order, should be returned to the king 
as the answer of the university only the question was to be disputed publicly, and the 
determination that they should make was to be read in the hearmg of the university 
Qn the 9th of March, at a meeting of the university, the vice-chancellor told them, “ that 
the persons deputed by them had, with great care and diligence exammed the question, and 
had considered both the passages in the Scnptures and the opmuons of the interpreters , upon 
which they had a public disputation, which was well known to them all so now, after great 
labours and all possible industry, they came to the determination then to be read to them 
Then follows the determination, in which they add to the question proposed to them these 
words, after “ brothers wife, “she bemg carnally known by her former husband So, 
after above a fortnights study or practice, this was obtained of them The vice-chancellor 
came to Windsor, and on the second Sunday of Lent, after vespers, he delivered 1t to the 
king Of this he gave an account to Dr Edmonds, 1n a letter, in which he tells him, “ he 
came to.court while Latimer was preaching The king gave him great thanks for the deter- 
mination, and was much pleased with the method in which they had managed 1t with such 
quietness. The king praised Latimer’s sermon , and he was ordered to wait on the king the 
newt day, Dr Butte brought twenty nobles from the king to him, and five marks to the 
jugor proctor that came with him,—scarce enough to bear thew charges, and far from the 
vibe of corruption, and gave him leave to go when he pleased But after dinner, the king 
came toa gallery where Gardiner and Fox, with the vice chancellor, Latimer, and the proctor 
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were, and no more, and talked some hours with them He was not pleased with Gardther 
éitd, Fox, because the other question, ‘ whether the pope had power to dispense with such a 
marriage? was not hkewise determmed But the vice chancellor said, he believed that 
could not have been obtamed but the king said, he would have that determined after 
Easter It appears by his letter that there was a great outcry raised against Cambri 
for tat which they had done the vice chancellor was particularly censured for it and he 
had lost a benefice that the patron had promised him, but had upon this changed his mind 
Bhose who did not hke Latimer were not pleased with «his preaching 

He heard those of Oxford had appointed a select number to determine the king s question 
and that Fox, when he was there, was im great danger but a more particular account of the 
proceedings in that university, I take from three of king Henry s letters to them, commun:- 
Col Nun 17 cated to me by my learned frend, Dr Kennet, winch, since they have not vet 

been printed, will be found in the Collection 

In the first letter that the king wrote to the umversity, he sets forth, “‘ tuat upon ¢ertain 
considerations moving his conscience, he had already consulted many learned men, both within 
the kingdom and without it , but he desired to feel the minds of those amongethem who were 
learned in divinity, to see how they agreed with others therefore he hoped they would 
sincerely and truly declare their consciences in that matter, and not give credit to misreports 
He requires them, as their sovereign lord, to declare their true and just Jearning in that, 
cause therefore, in a great variety of expressions, mixing threatenings with promises if they 
should not upnghtly, according to divine learning, handle themselves, he leaves the declaring 
the particulars to the bishop of Lincoln, his confessor, to whom they were to give entire 
credit 

By the seconddetter, the king tells them, “ he understood that a great part of the youth 
of the university did, in a factious manner, combine together, in opposition to the wise and 
learned men of that body, to have a great number of regents and non regents to be joimed in 
a committee of the doctors, proctors, and bachelors of divinity, for the determination of the 
kings question This he believed had not been often seen, that such a number of men of 
small lewning should be joined with so famous a sort to stay their semiors in so weighty a 
cause The king took that in very 1)1 part since they showed themselves more unkind and 
wilful than all other universities had done He hoped they would bring those young men 
into better order, otherwise they should feel what 1t was to provoke him so heinously 

By his third letter, he complains “ that they delayed to send him their determimation 
He tells them the university of Cambridge had in a much shorter time agreed upon the 
manner of sending their answer, and had scnt their answer under their common seal He 
would have more easily borne with a delay in making the answer, if they had so far obeyed 
him as to put the matter in a method he, therefore, bemg unwilling to proceed to extre 
mities, had sent his counsellor Fox to them, hoping that the heads and rulers would consder 
their duty im granting his request, which was only that they would ‘ search the truth ina 
cause that so nearly concerned both himself and his people And therefore he desired that 
the numbers of private suffrages might not prevail against their heads, their rulers, and sage 
fathers but that they would so try the opimons of the multitude as the importance of the 
matter did require, hoping that their constitution was such, that there were ways left to 
eschew such inconveniences when they should happen, as he trusted they would not fail to 
do, and so to redeem the errors and delays that were past § In conclusion, the matter was 
brought into the method set forth m my History * 

Here 18 no threatening them by reason of any determmation they mght give, but, on the 
contrary, all the vehemence in those letters 1s only with relation to the method of proceed- 
mg and it was certainly a very irregular one to jon a great number of persons who had 
not studied divinity with men of the profession, who could only by a majority carry the pomt 
against reason and argument 

Here I shall insert some marginal notes that Dr Creech wrote in ns own book of my 
History, which 1s nowin my hands He says, that im the determmation of Oxford. they 
added the words of the brother's wife (ab eadem carnaltter cognitam), “ that the first marnage 

* See note Part}, p 65 
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was consummated ,” though tis was not 1m the question sent to the untivernty by their chat- 
cellor, archinshop Warham He says farther, that they mention the kings letters, » whnélh 
it 16 written, that an answer was already made by the universities of Pans and Cambridge 

Ths of Pans, though not m the kings letter, nmght have beeti written to them by thew 
chancellor, for 1t has appeared, from the letters published by Le Grand, that though the 
decision of the Sorbonne was not made till July, yet, several months before, the docters of 
Pans had given their opinions for the divorce He also wnites, that a letter came from ther 
chancellor, Warham, to remove all the masters of arts out of the convocation, as unfit to 
determine so weighty a question Warham also, as he says, made the proposal of choosing 
thirty, to whom the question might be referred In another place, he quotes the book that 
was pubhshed for the divorce, which affirms that the determinations of the umversities were 
made without any corruption The questions were not proposed to all the universities in the 
same terms for to some, as to the faculty of the canon law at Paris, and to those of Angiers 
and Bourges, the consummation of the marriage 1s expressly asserted in 1t And 1n the book, 
in which the determmations of the univermties are printed, those of the universities in Eng- 
land are not mentioned These are all the strictures he wrote on this part of my History 

Some more particulars are given us by Rymer, concerming the determination of the foreign 
Tome XIV Universities A copy of that made at Bologna was carried to the governor upon 
The Decision Which five doctors swore before Crook that they had not carried 1¢ to him, and 
made at Bo- that they had kept no copy of 1t This 1s attested by a notary, and the clerks 
page and notaries swore the same, and that they did not know who carned it. By 
this 1t seems Crook had engaged them to secrecy, and that the matter connng some way to 
the governors knowledge, they took these oaths to assure him that they had not broken 
their word to him : 

The decree in Padua was made July the let, and was attested by the Podesta, and after- 
apd: wards by the doge of Venice, on the 20th of September , who affirm that eleven 
doctors were present, and that the determmation was made with the unanimous 
consent of the whole body and this 1s attested by notaries 

But now the scene must be removed to Rome for some time The pope had ordered a 
citation to be made of the king to appear before him to hear his cause yudged The king 
would not suffer any such citation to be intimated to him, so 1t was affixed at some churches 
in Flanders, at Tournay, and Bruges The king treated this with contempt, while the 
emperor and his ministers were pressing the pope to proceed to censures The king of France 
interposed to obtain delays, in consideration of whom several delays were granted, and the 
pope said, if king Henry would proceed no further in the matter of the supremacy, he would 
yet grant a further delay And whereas the French king pressed for a delay of four months, 
the pope said, 1f the king of England would own him as his judge, he would give not only 
the time that was asked, but a year or more 

Here I shall give an account of a long letter that the king wrote to the pope, there 1s no 
Col Num 18 date put to 1t in the copy from which I took 1t but the substance of 1t makes 
me conclude 1t was writ about this time Jt will be found in the Collection 

In xt he complains “ that no regard was had neither to his just demres nor to the interces- 
Among Ry 00 Of the most Christian king that the prayers of his nobility were not only 
mers mse despised, but Isughed at All this was far contrary to what he expected, and 
The King wae indeed so strange, that he could scarce think the pope was capable of domg 
lie ad such things as he certainly knew he was doing The pope, against what all men 

ever’ thought just, refused to send judges to come to the place where the cause lay 
The holy councils of old had decreed that all causes should be determined there where they 
had ther beginning for this he quotes St Cyprian among the ancients, and St Bernard 
among moderns, who were of that mmd The truth would be both sooner and more certainly 
found out, if examined on the place, than could possibly be at a distance The pope had 
once sent legates to England, and what reason could be given why this should not be done 
agam? Bat he saw the pope was so devoted to the emperor, that everything was done as 
he dictated The queens allegation, that England was a place so suspected by her that she 
could not expect to have justice done her in it, must be believed against the clearest evidence 
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posmble to the contrary The kimg bore with the hberties that many took, who espoused 
iter cause, more than was fitting, nor did he threaten any, or grow less kind than formerly 
to those who declared for the marrage, and yet the pope pretended he must pive credit to 
this, and he offered no other reason for his not sending judges to England This was to 
fasten « base reflection upon the king, and an injustice, which he must look on as a great 
indigaity done him 

He further complains, “ that the pope took all possible methods to hinder learned men 
from delivering their opimion in his cause, and though, after long and earnest applications, 
he did give leave by his breves to all persons to give their opimion 1n it, yet bis own magi 
strates did, in his name, threaten those that were against the power of dispensing with the 
laws of God this was particularly done at Bologna The emperor's ministers every where, 
in contempt of the permission granted by the pope, terrified all who gave their opinion for 
the king, at which the pope connived, 1f he did not consent to it The popes nuncio did 
in France openly, and to the king himeelf, declare against the king s cause, as being founded 
neither on justice nor on reason He still expected that the pope would have regard to the 
prerogative of his crown, and to the laws of England, which are as ancient as the pope s laws 
are, and that he will not cite him to answer out of his kingdom, nor send any ininbitions 
into 1t, for he will suffer no breach to be made on the laws dumng ns reign He was 
resolved to maintain that which was his own as he would not invade that which belonged 
to another He did not desire contention he knew the all effects such disputes would have 
Upon all which he expected the pope’s answer ‘ins had no effect on the pope so far 
from it, that upon a representation made to him in queen Katherine's name, that king Henry 

153] | Seemed resolved to proceed to a second marniage, the pope sent out a second breve, 

The Popes onthe 5th of January, 1531, declaring any such marniage to be null, and the issue 
Second a by 1t to be illegitimate, denouncing the severest censures possible against all that 
ee marry Should be any ways assisting in it, and requiring the king to hive with the queen 
mgunother 1M all conjugal affection till the suit was brought to a conclusion 
Wife Something was to be done to stop proceedings at Rome, or upon this an 1mme- 
Pleadings by diate rupture must follow This brought on the sending an excusator, in the 
an Kxcusator name of the king and kingdom, to show that the king was not bound to appear 
upon the citation, nor yet to send a proctor to appear in his name Sigismund Dondalus 
and Michael de Conrades, two eminent advocates, were brought to Rome to maintain the 
plea of the excusator They sent over the substance of their pleadings, which was printed 
at London by Berthelet The sum of 1t was, Capisuchi, dean of the rota, had cited the king 
to Rome to answer to the queens appeal ‘Lhe chief instructions sent by Carne were to insist 
on the indignity done the king, to cite him to come out of his kingdom but 1 seems that 
was a point that the advocates thought fit to leave to the ambassadors they thought it not 
safe for them to debate it, so they pleaded on other heads 

They msisted much on that (de loco tuto), that no man ought to be cited to a place where 
he was not in full safety 1t could not be safe neither for the king nor the kingdom that he 
should go so far from 1t They showed hkewise that, to make a place safe, all the mterme- 
diate places through which one must pass to 1t must be hkewise safe The pope therefore 
ought to send delegates to a safe place, either (1 partebus) where the cause lay, or mm the 
neighbourhood of it It was said agamet them, that a cause once received in the court of 
Rome could never be sent out of 1t, but they replied, the pope had once sent delegates into 
England 1n this cause, and upon the same reason he might do it agai = ndeed, the cause was 
never in the court, for the king was never init But 1t was said the king unght appear by 
& proctor they answered, he was not bound to send a proxy where he was not bound to 
appeat in person, but was hindered by a just 1mpediment , nor was the place safe for a proxy 
In a matter of conscience, such as marnage was, he could not constrtute a proctor , for by the 
forms he was to empower him fully, and to be bound by all that he should do mm his name 
It 18 true, in @ perpetual impediment, a proctor must be made, but this was not perpetual, 
for the pope might send delegates 

An excusator was to be admitted, mn the name of the king and kmgdom, when the umpedi- 
ment was clear and lasting they confessed, if 1¢ was only probable, a proctor must be 
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constituted There was no danger to be apprehended in the kings domimons the queens 
oath was offered that she could not expect justice in that case They showed this ought nut 
to be taken, and could not be well grounded, but was only the effect of weak fear, 1 
appearing evidently that not only the queen herself, but that all who declared for her were 
safein England They did not insist on this, that the court ought to sit (¢n partibus) in the 
place where the cause lay 1t seems they found that would not be borne at Rome, but they 
mated on a court being to eit in the neighbourhood They showed, that though the excu- 
sator’s powers were not so full as to make him a proxy, yet they were not defective in that 
which was necessary for excusing the king s appearance, and for offermg the just impediments 
in order to the remanding of the matter The book 18 full of the subtilties of the canon law, 
and of quotations from canonists 

Thus this matter was pleaded, and by a succession of many delays was kept on foot in the 
The French court of Rome above three years, chiefly by the interposition of Francis for 
King obtuns Langey tells us that the king of France wrote once or twice a week to Rome not 
P'3i aed * to precipitate matters That court, on the other hand, pressed him to prevail 
MélangeHist With king Henry not to give new provocations He wrote to Rome from Arques, 
Lettresdu 1n the beginning of June 1531, and complained of citing the king to Rome he 
Roy pl said learned persons had assured him that this was contrary to law and to the 
privilege of kings, who could not be obliged to leave their kingdom, adding, that he would 
take all that was done for or against king Henry as done to himeelf 

There 1s a letter writ from the cardinal of Tournon to king Francis, but without a date, 

p g by which it appears “ that the motion of an interview between the pope and the king 
of France was then set on foot And he assures the king that the pope was resolved 
to satisfy him at ther meeting, that he would conduct king Henry’s affair so dextrously, 
that nothing should be spoiled He must, in point of form, give way to some things that 
would not be acceptable to him, that so he might not seem too partial to king Henry, for 
whom, out of the love that he bore to king Francis, he would do all that was in his power, 
but desired that might not be talked of 

On the 4th of May, he wrote to him that the emperor threatened, that if kmg Henry went 
on to do that injury to his aunt, he would make war on him by the king of Scotland but 
they believed he would neither employ his purse nor draw his sword 1n the quarrel Langey 
reports the substance of king Henrys letters to Francis he complained of the popes citing 
him to answer at Rome, or to send a proxy thither In all former times, upon such occa- 
sions, judges were sent to the place where the cause lay kings could not be required to go 
out of their dominions. He also complained of the papal exactions 

Now there were two interviews set on foot in hopes to make up this matter, that seemed 
very near a breach Francis had secretly begun a negotiation with the pope for the marnage 
of the duke of Orleans, afterwards king Henry II , and the famous Catherine de Medici 
Francis, whose heart was set on getting the duchy of Milan above all other things, hoped by 
this means to compass it fer his second son He hkewise pretended that, by gaming the 
pope entirely to his interests, he should be able to make up all matters between king Henry 
and him = But to lay all this matter the better, the two kings were to have an interview 
first n the neighbourhood of Calais, which the bishop of Bayonne, who was now again in 

England, was concerting King Henry pressed the doing it so that he might 
* come back by All-Saimts to hold his parliament The bishop saw king Henry 

would be much pleased if Francis would desire him to bring Anne Boleyn over 
with him, and if he would bring on his part the queen of Navarre The queen of France 
was a Spamard, so 1t was desired she might not come He also desired that the king of 

ce would bring his sons with him, and that no imperialists might be brought, nor any 

of the raslleurs (gaudsseurs), for the nation hated that sort of people Bayonne writes, he 
had sworn not to tell from whom he had this hint of Anne Boleyn It was no hard thing 
to engage Francis to anything that looked like gallantry, for he had wnt to her a letter 
An Infernew 1 his own hand, which Montmorency had \sent over At the interview of the 
between the two kings a perpetual frendship was vowed between them, and kg Henry 
two Kings, afterwards reproached Francis for kissing the popes foot at Marseilles, which, he 
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affirms, he promised not to do, nor to proceed to marry his son to the popes mece tall he 
gave the kmg of England full satisfaction and added, that he promised, that 1f the pope 
did proceed to final censures against Henry, he would hkewise withdraw himself from hig 
obedience, and that both the kings would join in an appeal to a general council 

Soon after that the king returned from this interview, he married Anne Boleyn, but se 

The King ‘secretly, that none were present at it but her father and mother and her brother, 
marries Anne with the dike of Norfolk It went generally among our historians that Cranmer 
Boleyn was present at the marriage, and I reported 1t so im my History, but Mr Strvpe 
saw a letter of Cranmer’s to Hawkins, then the kings ambassador at the emperor's court, m 
which he writes, “ Notwithstanding it hath been reported throughout a great part of the 
realm that I marned her, which was plainly false , for I myself knew not thereof a fortnight 
after 1t was done And many other things he reported of me, which be mere hes and tales ” 
In the same letter, he says 1t was about St Pauls day this confirms Stowes relation But 
to write with the impartial freedom of an historian 1t seems the day of the marriage was 
given out wrong on design The account that Cranmer gives of 1t cannot be called in ques- 
tion But queen Elizabeth was born, not, as I put it, on the 7th, but, as Cranmer writes in 
another letter to Hawkins, on the 13th or 14th of September So there not being full eight 
months between the marriage and that birth, which would have opened a scene of raillery to 
the court of Rome, 1t seems the day of the marnage was then said to be n November and 
mm a matter that was so secretly managed, it was no hard thing to oblige those who were in 
the secret to silence This seems to be the only way to reconule Crinmers letter to the 
reports commonly given out of the day of the marniage * 

The news of this was soon carried to Rome Cardinal Ghinnuccius wrote to the king, 

“ that he had a long conversation with the pope when the news was first brought 
oo a thither The pope resolved to take no notice of it but he did not know how he 
should be able to resist the instances that the emperor would make He consi 

dered well the effects that his censures would probably have He saw the emperor intended 
to put things past reconcilation but 1t was not reasonable for the pope to pass censures, 
when 1¢ did not appear how they could be executed Hc could not do anything prejudicial 
to the king unless he resolved to lay out a vast sum of money, which he believed he would 
not do the succcss bemg so doubtful And he concludes “ that thev might depend upon 
it that the emperor could not easily bring the pope to pass those censures that he desired 

At tins time, the third breve was published against the king, on the 15th of November 
but 1t seems 1t was for some time suppressed for 1t has a second date added to 1t, of the 23d 
of December, in the year 1532, ‘ in which, after a long expostulation upon his takmg Anne 
as his wife, and Ins puttmg away the queen while the suit was yet depending, the pope 
exhorts him to bring back the queen, and to put Anne away, within a month after this 
was brought to him, otherwise he excommunicates both him and Anne but the execution 
of this was suspended Soon after this, Benet wrote a letter to the king, all m cipher but 
the deciphering 18 interlmed He writes, “‘ the pope did approve the king s cause as just and 
good, and did it in a manner opcnly , for that reason he did not deliver the severe letter that 
the king wrote upon this breve, lest that should too much provoke him The emperor was 
then at Bologna, and pressed for the speedy calhng a general council and, among other 
reasons, he gave the proceeding against the king for one The kings ambassadors urged the 
decree of the council of Nice, that the bishops of the province should settle all things that 
belonged to 1t so by this, he said, the pope might put the matter out of lis hands But 
the pope would not hear of that He writes further, that an old and famous man, who 
died lately, had left his opimion in wniting, for the kings cause, with his nephew, who was 
in high favour with the pope The emperor was taking pains to engage lum in huis interests, 
and had offered him a bishopric of 6000 ducats a year, hkely soon to be void. The kings 
ambassadors had promised him, on the other hand, a great sum from the king they, upon 
that, ask orders about it speedily, lest too long a delay might alienate him from the king 

There 18 also a long letter, but without a date, written by one who was born in Rome, but 
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was gmployed ta solo the king's cause He told the pope, and was willing to declare 1¢ to 
all the gardinals 4 the consistory, “that if they proceeded further in the king s cause 1¢ would 
prove fataltothe see They had already lost the Hungarians, with a great part of Germany , 
and would they now venture to lose England, and-perhaps France with 1t? The king thought 
his marriage with queen Anne was firm and holy, and was resolved to prosecute his cause in 
that court no more The king said he was satisfied in his own conscience, but yet, if the 
pope would judge for his present marriage, both he and his minusters said 1t would be agree- 
able to him ” 

Tliq cardinals of France pressed the king of France to use all endeavours to bring king 
Langey, Henry with him to the interview at Marseilles, or one fully empowered to put an 
p- 817 end to the matter of the divorce Langey was sent to propose it to king Henry, but 
P 838 that king told him, since he saw such a train of dissimulation in the popes proceed- 
mgs, and delays upon delays, that had quite disgusted him, he had now obtamed a sentence in 
England of the nullity of his marriage, in which he acquiesced , and upon that he was married, 
though secretly He was resolved to keep it secret till he saw what effects the interview 
had if the pope would not do him justice, he would deliver the nation from that servitude 

He had obtained the judgment of some universities concerning the citation to Rome The 
Rymer university of Orleans gave their opinion that he was not bound to appear at Rome, 
June 22 either in person or by proxy, and that the citation was null, but that there ought 
153) to be a delegation of judges in the place where the cause lay Many advocates in 
Junel4 the court of parliament of Pans gave ther opmions to the same purpose The 
Aug 19 canomists in Pans thought that the king could not be cited to go to Rome, but that 
jadges ought to be sent to determine the matter nm some safe place 

King Henry wrote to his ambassadors, with the king of France to divert him from the 

interview with the pope, as a thing too much to the popes honour And 

a ar whereas the king of France wrote, that his chief design 1n 1t was to serve the 

Internew king, he wrote upon it, that he was so sure of his nobility and commons that 

with the Pope he had no apprehenmon of anything the pope could do He therefore desired 

— yg, him to write to the cardinals of Tournon and Grandimont, and to his ambassadors 

i: at Rome, to press the admitting the excusators plea, for that was a point in 
which all princes were concerned 

King Francis pretended that the breaking off the proyect of the mterview could not be 
done, it had now gone too far, and his honour was engaged He was very sorry that the 
excusators plea was rejected, yet he did not despair, but that all things might be yet set 
right, which made him still more earnest for the interview And he was confident, if the 
king would come to the meeting, all would be happily made up _ but since he saw no hope 
of prevailing with the king for that, he desired that the duke of Norfolk might be sent over, 
with some learned persons, who should see the good offices he would do 

The duke of Norfolk was sent over upon this, and he found the king of France at Mont 
The Duke of Pelier in the end of August, but told him, that upon the last sentence that was 
Norfolk sent given at Rome, the king looked on the pope as his enemy, and he would resent 
to France. tng usage of him by all possible methods He studied to divert the mterview, 
otherwise he said he mugt return immediately King Francis answered, that the sentence 
was not definitive, but though he could not break the interview that was concerted by king 
Henry s own cétisent, he promised he would espouse the kings affair as hisown He 
pressed the duké of Norfolk so earnestly to go along with him, that once he seemed con 
vinced that 1t might be of good use in the kings cause, and a memorial was given him of 
the method of setthng 1t he upon this sent the lord Rochford to the king to see if he would 
change the orders he had given him, and he stayed only a few days after he had despatched 
hun But he said his orders for his return were positive if a change of orders should 
come, he would quickly return, sf not, he would get some learned men to be sent to see 
what might be devised at Marseilles 

The king of France wrote to his ambassador with king Henry, that xf the duke of 
Norfolk could have been allowed to go with him to Marseilles, much mght have 
been done, and he sent with that o part of the cardinal of Tournons last letter 


Bat soon ree 
called. 


a 
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to him of the 17th of August, in which he wrote “that he had spoke fully the 
pope as the king had ordered him about the king of Englands affair the pope complained 
that king Henry had not only proceeded to marry contrary to the breve he had received, 
but that he was‘still publishing laws in contempt of his see, and that Cranmer had pro- 
nounced the sentence of divorce as legate This gave the cardinals such distaste, that they 
would have been highly offended with the pope if he had done nothing upon ithe therefore 
advised the king to canty the duke of Norfolk with him to Marseilles ; for if king Henry would 
but seem to repair the steps he had made im the ‘ Attentates, as they called them, and do 
that which might save the popes honour, he assured him such was his love to him, that for 
his sake he would do all that was desred with all lus heart But he feared expedients 
would not be readily found if the duke of Norfolk went not to Marseilles 

The king of France sent such messages to king Henry by the duke of Norfolk, and such 
The King of compliments to queen Anne, as highly pleased them for his ambassador wrote 
France wasto to him, that since the duke of Norfolk s commg, king Henry expressed his con- 
aoaihe ig fidence and friendship for him in a very particular manner king Henry had 
Queen Anne @8ked him if he had no order to stand godfather im the king of Frances name in 
had brought case the queen should be delivered of a son he answered he had none, but he 
a Son would write to the king upon the subject the duke of Norfolk said he had 
spoke to the king of France about it, who agreed to it, that either the ambassador or 
some other sent express should do 1t The childs name was to be Edward or Henry (but 
the birth proving a daughter, this went no further) He adds in hus letter, that Gardiner, 
then bishop of Winchester, was sent to Marseilles The king of France sent from Arles on 
the 17th of September an order for the christening 

But now the next scene 1s at Marseilles where after the ceremonies were over, the king 

The Inter Of Francc set himeelf, as he writes, with great zeal to bring the pope to be easy in 
view at Mar- the kings matter he protested he minded no business of his own till he should 


eeilles see what could be done in the matter of the kings divorce The pope said he 
Mel Hist. left the process at Rome, so that nothing could be done in it The French 
eis ambassador wrote to hs master, that king Henry charged him with this, that 


he himself brought over instructions with promises that Francis would not proceed to the 
marriage of bie son till the kings matter was done the amLassador demed this, and offered 
to show lus mstructions, that 1¢ might appear that no such article was in them King Henry 
insisted that the French king had promised 1t both to himself and to the queen, and if he 
failed him in this he could depend no more on his friendship When the ambassador told 
the duke of Norfolk how uneasy this would be to the king of France, who had the kings 
concerns so much at heart, and that all the imterest that he could gain in the pope would be 
employed 1n the kings service , for 1f he should break with the pope, that must throw him 
entirely into the emperors hands, the duke of Norfolk confessed all that was true, but said 
that the king s head was so embroiled with this matter, that he trusted no hving man, and 
that both he and the queen suspected himself 
The bishop of Auxerre, the Freach ambassador, had wrote from Rome, “that the pope 
Mai Hak would do all that they asked, and more 1f he durst or could but he was so 
p 174 pressed by the emperors people, that though 1t was agarnst God and reason, and 
Great Pro- the opimon even of some of the impemal cardimals, he was forced to do whatso- 
ares ever cardinal Dosme demanded _In a letter to tardinal Tournon, the bishop of 
*P° Auxerre complams that the king of England was ill used, and in a letter to the 
popes legate in France he writes, “‘ that the pope was disposed to grant king Henry s desire, 
yet he was so pressed by the Impemalists, that he expected no good from him, unless in the 
way of dissembling he firmly believed he would do well if he durst hia answer to the 
king of France was as good as could be wished for, he hoped the effects would agree to it 
inal Farnese, the ancientest cardinal (afterwards pope Paul the Third), was wholly for 
them the cardinal of Ancona, next to lim in seniority, was wholly Impenahst He wnites 
that the ambassadors had an audience of three hours of the pope, when they delivered the 
Mel. Eitst king of Frances letters on the king of Englands behalf the pope said he was 
p 175 sorry that he must determine the matter, for he should have small thanks on 
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both, sides The thing had been now four years m his hands, he had yet done 
nothing , sf he cOuld do as he wished, he wished as they all wished and he spake this mn 
euch a manner, that they were much mistaken if he spoke not ashe thought The popp 
asked them what thada the king of France to be so earnest in this matter, they answered, 
that the two kings were so united, that they were both more touched with the affairs each 
of the other than with their own ” 

In another letter torMontmorency, he writes ‘that there was a new delay granted for 
four months ‘The pope, upon his granting it, pressed him to write to the king to prevail 
witheking Henry to senda proxy He answered, he believed that would not be done unless 
‘aasutance was given that the cause should be remitted If the matter had been then put to 
the vote, the ancient and learned cardinals would have judged for the king of England, but 
they were few, and the number of the others was great, so that the cause would have been 

uite lost 
At the same time, the cardinal of Ancona proposed to Bennet and to Cassali, that if a 
proxy were sent to Rome, they should have not only justice, but all manner of 
Sorat favour for both the pope and the cardinals did very positively promise that 4 
Practices commnasion should be made to delegates to hear the witnesses in England, reserving 
upon Cardi only the final sentence to the pope Cassali was upon this sent to England , but 
_ his negotiation had no effect only he seems to have known well the secret 
method of practismg with the cardinals For upon his return he met the king of France at 
Compiegne, with whom he had much discourse about managing the cardinals, particularly 
cardinal de Monte (afterwards pope Julius the Third) The king of France had sent forty 
thousand crowns to be distmbuted in the court of Rome, upon which he offers 
ene ae some very prudent suggestions The letter to the king from thence seemed so 
considerable, that I have put 1t in the Collection 

These were the preparations on all hands for the meeting at Marseilles, where Francis 
protested that he set himself so earnestly to get satisfaction to be given to Henry, that he 
minded no business of his own, till he should see what could be done in that The pope said, 
andeed, that he had left the process at Rome, but they wrote over that they knew this was 
false yet by that they saw the pope intended to do nothing mit Francis, indeed, com 
plained that there was no proxy from the king sent to Marseilles if there had been one, he 
said, the business had been ended It was also reported that the king of Franco 
had said to the duke of Norfolk he would be the kings proxy (here in the 
margin it 1s set down, “‘ the duke of Norfolk demies he said this ), but the king of 
France knew that the king would never constitute a proxy, that bemg contrary to the laws 
of his kingdom The pope confessed that his cause was just, all the lawyers in France 
were of that mind but the pope complamed of the mjunes dono the see by king Henry 
Francis answered, the pope began domg injunes but king Henry moved, that setting aside 
what was passed, without asking reparation of either side, justice might be done him, and 
if 1t was not done, he would trouble himself no more about 1¢ 

He afterwards charged king Francis, “that in several particulars he had not kept his 

promises to him He believed that 1f he had pressed the pope more, he would 

ro Hust have yielded* It was said king Henry was governed by his council, whereas, 

. he said he governed them, and not they him Upon this audience, the duke of 

Norfolk seemed troubled that the king was so passionate he had advised the king, but in 
vain, to let the annates go still to Rome This 1s put in the margin 

In another memorial, set next to the former, and, as 1t seems, writ soon after it, 1t 18 said 

p 9 that the emperor had sent word to the queen and her daughter not to come to Spain 
till he had first got mght to be done them, and that the people were in a disposition” 
to yon with any prince that would espouse thew quarrel Thuis 1s said to be the general 
melmation of all sorts of people for they apprehended a change of religion, and a war tha 
would cut off their trade with the Netherlands, so that the new queen was little beloved 

Bat now I must return and set out the progress of matters that provoked the pope 
The Convoca. and court of Rome so much I shall give first the several proceedings of the 
tion morte, convocation 


Mel Hat 
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The parhament had complained of the oath az offic, by which the ordinanes obliged 
persons to answer to such accusations as were laid to their charge upon oath and as they 
answered, charging themeelves, they were obliged either tdé abyure or to burn To this 
they added some other grievances. When they presented them té the king, he told them 
he could give no answer till he heard what the clergy would say to them They also 

acts about some points that the clergy thought belonged to them, as mortuanes, 
plurality of benefices, and clergymen taking farms 

The first motion made by the lower house was concerning Tracy's testament, who had left 
his soul to God through Jesus Christ, to whose intercession alone he trusted, without the 
help of any other saint therefore he left no part of his goods to any that should pray for 
his soul = This touching the clergy very senmbly, they began with it , and a commission was 
given for the raising his body 

In a following session the prolocutor complained of another testament made by one Brown 
of Bristol m the same strain So to prevent the spreading of such an example, 1t was 
ordered that Tracy’s body should be dug up and burnt In the eighty-fourth session the 
house being thin, an order was made that all the members should attend, for some con, 
stitutions were at that time to be treated of 

In the 9ist session, which was im the end of February, the prolocutor came up 

They treat With a motion, that those who were presented to ecclesiastical benefices should 
concermng not be obliged by their bishops to give any bond obliging them under temporal 
Residenve. punishment to residence, but to this no answer was given, nor was any rnle 
made against 1t There had been complaints made of clerks nonresdents in the former 
session of parliament, and 1t seems some bishops thought the surest way to stop that 
clamour was, to take bonds for remdence And though this complaint shows the 1ll-temper 
of the lower house, since they did not offer any other better remedy, yet the upper honse 
offering no answer to 1¢, seems to imply their approving of if 

In the 93rd sesmon, Latimer, who had been thrice required to subscribe some articles, 
refused to do it he was excommunicated, and appointed to be kept in safe custOdy in 
Lambeth Session 96, it was resolved, that 1f Latimer would subscribe some of the articles, 
he should be absolved Upon that he submitted, confessed his error, and subsenbed all the 
articles except two 

In the 97th session, on 12th of April, 1532, the archbi8hop proposed to them the pre- 
An Answerto P&ting an answer to the complaints that the commons had made to the king 
theComplant against the proceedings in their courts 
of the Com In the 98th session, the preamble of that complaint was read by Gardiner, 
ee with an answer that he had prepared toit Then the two clauses of the first 
articles, with answers to them, were also read and agreed to, and sent down to the lower 
house Latimer was aleo brought again before them, upon complaint of a letter that he had 
written to one Greenwvod, in Cambridge 

In the 99th session, an answer to the complaint of the commons was read and agreed to, 
and ordered to be laid before the king, with which he was not satisfied Latimer bemg 
called to answer upon oath, he appealed to the king, and said he weuld stand to Ins appeal 

Peyto and Elston, two brethren of the house of the Observants, in Greenwich, accused 
Proceedings Dr Curren for a sermon preached there but the archbishop ordered them to be 
tgxinst Here kept im custody, with the bishop of St Asaph, till they should be dismmuased 
= In the 100th session, the king sent a message by Gardiner, intimating that he 
remitéed Latimer to the archbishop and upon his submission, he was received to the sacra- 
menis ‘Chis was done at the kings demre, but some bishops protested, because this 
submussion did not import a renunciation usual m such cases After this, four sessions 
were employed in a further consideration of the answer to the complamts of the house of 
commons 

In the 105th session, the prolocutor brought up four draughts, concerning the ecclesiastical 
authority, for making laws in order to the suppressing of heresy, but declared that he did 
not bring them up as approved by the house , he only offered them to the bishops as draughts 

by learned men He desired they would read them, and choose what was true out 
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of them, but added, that he prayed, that :f they prepared anythmg on the eubseot, it might 
paawe commuineated to the lower house Some of these are printed I shall there- 
Baglish Con fore oxily mgort.oné m my Collection, because xt 18 the shortest of them, and yet 
vocation, does fully sct forth ther deugn It was formed im the upper house, sad 
Col Num.20 to m the lower, with two alterations in ub they promise the king, “that for 
iets King. the future, such was the trust that they put 1 his wisdom, goodness, and seal, 
and his incomparable learning, far exceeding the learning of all other primoes that 
they had read of, that ‘ dunng bis natural hfe they should not enact, promalge, or put mm 
execution, sny constitution to be made by them, unless the kmg by his royal assent did 
leence them soto do And as for the constitutions already made, of which the commons 
eomplamed, thoy would readily submit the consideration of these ‘ to the king only and 
such of these as the king should judge prejudicial and burdensome, they offered to moderate 
er annul'them according to his judgment, saving to themeelves all the ummunities and 
hberties granted to the church by the kmg and his progenitors, with all such provincial con- 
stitutions as stand with the laws of God and holy church, and of the realm, which they 
prayed the king to ratify providing, that tul the king’s pleasure should be made known to 
them, all ordinaries might go on to execute their yursdiction as formerly” This did not 
pass easily, there was great debating upon it, but upon adding the words “ darng the 
king’s natural hfe,” which made 1t a temporary law, and by addmg the words “ holy 
éhurch” after the laws of God, which had a great extent, this form was agreed to But 
what effect this had, or whether 1t was offered to the kmg, does not appear The alterations 
that were afterwards made will appear to any who compares this with the submission, of 
which a particular account will be found in my History 
The bishop of London, presiding in the absence of the archbishop, told them that the duke 
of Norfolk had mgnified to him that the house of commons had granted the king a fifteenth, 
to be raised in two years, so he advised the clergy to be as ready as the laity had been to 
supply:the kisg The prolocutor was sent down with this mtimation, he immediately 
veturned back, and proposed that they should consider of an answer to be made to the king 
concermntg the ecclesiastical authority , and that some might be sent to the king to pray hum 
that he would maintain the liberties of the church, which he and his progemitors had confirmed 
to them And they desired that the bishops of London and Lincoln, with some abbota, the 
dean of the king's chapel, and Fox his almoner, would intercede in behalf of the clergy, which 
they undertook to do 
In the 106th session, which was on the 10th of May, the archbishop appomted a com- 
The Subme- “tee to go and treat with the bishop of Rochester at lis house upen that 
ion made to Matter In the 107th seasion, the 13th of May, the archbishop appomted the 
the King one chancellor of Worcester to raise Tracys body Then they agreed to the answer 
pons only they were to make to the king In the 108th eesmon, on the 15th of May, the 
wnit for proroguing the convocation was brought to the archbishop at the same 
tame, the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Oxford, the lord Sands, lord 
, and the lord Boleyn, and lord Rochford, were in a secret conference with the 
archbishop and bishops for the space of an hour when they withdrew, the prolocutor and 
clergy came up The archbishop asked, how they had agreed to the schedule, which, as 
appears, was the form of the submission The prolocutor told him how many were for the 
affirmative, how many for the negative, and how many were for putting off the three articles 
(of the submission). The archbishop said, he expected those lords would come back to him 
from the king, and so sent them back to their house These lords came back to the 
ehapter house, and after some discourse with the bishops, they retared. After dinner, the 
schedule was read m Enghsh, and the archbishop asked if they agreed to it, they all 
answered they did agree to 1t, only the bishop of Bath dissented. Then he sent it down by 
his chancellor to propose it to the lower house After that, on the 15th of May, it seems, 
the schedule was sent back by the lower house, though that 1s not mentioned in the abstract 
that we have remainmg For that day the convocation was prorogued, and the next day 
the archinshop delivered it to the king, as enacted and concluded by hunself and others 
The convocation was prorogued to the 5th of November 


’ 
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And thus that great transaction was brought about in little more than 2 months time, 
the first motion towards it beng made on the 12th of April, and 1t was concinded on the 
15th of May It appears by thew heat sgamst Tracy s Testament, and agamst Latimer, 
that they who managed the oppomtion that was made to 1f were enemies to everything that 
Jooked towards a reformation It seems Fisher did not protest, for though, by their send- 
mg a committee to 4is house, 1t may be supposed he was sick at that time, yet he mght 
have sént a proxy, and ordered a dissent to be entered in his name and that not being 
done, gives ground to suppose that he did not vehemently oppose this submission By it 
all the opposition that the convocations would probably have given to every step that was 
made afterwards in the Reformation was s0 entirely restrained, that the quiet progress of 
that work was owing chiefly to the restramt under which the clergy put themselves by 
their submission and in this the whole body of this reformed church has cheerfully acqu 
esced, till within these few years that great endeavours have been used to blacken and 
disgrace 1t 

I have seen no particular account how this matter went in the convocation at York, nor 
how matters went there, save only that 1t was agreed to give atenth I have seen a letter 
of Magnus, one of the kings chaplams, who was required by Cromwell to go thither, where 

Dr Lee was to meet him There 1s no year added 1n the date of the letter, but 
ba hee since he mentions the last convocation that had given a great sum of money, and 

owned the king to be the supreme, that fixes 1t to this session He dates it from 
Col Num 21 Marybone, the 21st of April, as 1t will be seen in the Collection ‘ He was then 
m an ill state of health, but promises to be at York soon after the beginmng of their convo- 
cation He complains that he had no assistance at the last meeting, and that the books 
which the king had promised should be sent after him were not sent, which made the kings 
cause to be the longer in treatmg before 1t came toa good conclusion The prelates and 
clergy there would not believe any report of the acts passed at London unless they were 
showed them anthentically, exther under seal or by the king’s letters He hopes both these 
things, which had been neglected formerly, would be now done, otherwise the clergy in those 
parts would not proceed to any strange acts so he warns him that all things may be put in 
order 

Whatsoever 1t was that passed, either in the one or the other convocation, the king kept 
it with himself for two years, for so long he was mm treating terms with Rome and if 
that had gone on, all this must have been given up But when the final breach came on, 
which was after two years, 1f was ratified in parliament 

Before the next meeting, Warham died He had all along concurred in the king s pro- 
ceedings, and had promoted them im convocation, yet in the last year of ns life, mx months 
before his death, on the 9th of February, 1531, he made a protestation of a singular nature, 
not in the house of lords, but at Lambeth, and so secretly, that mention 1s only made of 
three notaries and four witnesses present at the making of 1t It 1s to this effect ‘“ That 
what statutes soever had passed, or were to pass in this present parliament, to the prejudice 
of the pope or the apostohe see or that derogated from or lessened the ecclestastical authority 
or the liberties of his see of Canterbury, he did not consent to them, but did disown and 
dissent from them This was found in the Longueville hbrary, and was communicated to 
me by Dr Wake, the present bishop of Lincoln [I leave 1t with the reader to consider what 
construction can be made upon this, whether 1t was, in the decline of his hfe, put on him 
by his confessor about the time of Lent as a penance for what he had done, or, 1f he must 
be looked on as a deceitful man, that, while he seemed openly to concur in those things, he 
Col Num 2? protested against them secretly The instrument will be found im the Collection 

Upon his death, the pnor and convent of Christ s-Church of Canterbury deputed 
during the the bishop of St Asaph to preside in the convocation On the 20th of February, 
Ms tee an the 4th session, the bishop of London moved, that the two universities should 

"Tbe exempted from paying any part of the subsidy The same was also desired for 

game rehgious orders, and it was agreed to, Gardiner only dissenting, as to the exemption 

ef the religious orders It may reagonably be supposed that his opposing this was in com- 

phence with the king, who began to show an aversion both to the monks and friars, seeing 
xx2 
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they were generally mn the mterests of queen Katherine , and Gardiner was the most forward 
m hus compirances of all the clergy, Bonner only excepted, though the old leaven of popery 
was deep in them both 

In the 11th seanon, on the 26th of March, Latimer was again brought before them, and 
1t was laid to his charge that he had preached contrary to his promsse Gardiner inveighed 
severely against him and to him all the rest agreed When the prolocutor came up, the 
president spoke to him of the subsidy Then the matter of the kings marrage was brought 
before them Gardmer produced some instruments, which he desired them to read they 
were the judgments of several universities. Some doubted if 1t was safe to debate a matter 
that was then depending before the pope, but the president put an end to that fear by pro- 
ducing a breve of the popes, in which all were allowed to deliver their oprmons freely in 
that matter So he exhorted them to examine the questions to be put to them carefully, 
that they might be prepared to give their opinions about them 

In the 12th session, the president produced the onmginal instruments of the umiversities 

‘ of Paris, Orleans, Bologna, Padua, Bourges, and Thoulouse (Angiers and Ferrara 

bbaee rales are not named), and after much disputing, they were desired to deliver ther 
against the Opinions as to the consummation of the marnage But because it was a difficult 
Kings Mar cage, they asked more time They had till four oclock given them, then there 
ad were yet more disputings 1n conclusion they agreed with the umiversities. This 
was first put to them, though in the instrument made upon it, 1t 1s mentioned after that 
which was offered to them in the next session 

On the 2nd of April, 1533, Cranmer bemg now consecrated and present, two questions 
were proposed and put to the vote The first was, “ Whether the prohibition 
to marry the brothers wife, the former marmage bemg consummated, was 
dispensable by the pope? Or, as it 18 in the minutes, “ Whether 1t was lawful to marry 
the wife of a brother dying without issue, but having consummated the marnage? And if 
the prohibrtion of such a marnmage was grounded on a divine law with which the pope 
could dispense or not? There were present sixty six divines, with the proxies of one 
hundred and ninety-seven absent bishops, abbots, and others all agreed to the affirmative, 
except only nineteen 

The second question was, “ Whether the consummation of prince Arthurs marnage was 
sufficiently proved? This belonged to the canonists , so 1t was referred to the bishops and 
clergy of that profession, being forty-four in all, of whom one had the proxy of three 
bishops all these, except five or six, affirmed 1t of these the bishop of Bath and Wells 
wasone Of all this, a public mstrument was made 

In the account I formerly gave of this matter, I offered a conjecture concerning the con- 
stitution of the two houses, that deans and archdeacons who sat in their own night were 
then of the upper house, which I see was without any good ground I likewise committed 
another error through madvertence for I said the opimons of nineteen universities were 
read, whereas only six were read And the nineteen which I added to the number of the 
universities was the number of those who did not agree to the vote 

These questions were next sent to the convocation of the province of York, where there 
The Arch. “ere Present twenty-seven divines, who had the proxies of twenty four who 
shop Gran Were absent , and all these, two only excepted, agreed to the first. question 
mer, aves There were likewise forty four canoniste present, with the proxies of five or sx: 
Sentence to them the second question was put, and all these were for the affimative, two 
“gant only excepted The whole representative of the church of England, in the 
convocation of the two provinces of Canterbury and York, did m this manner give 
thew answer to the two questions put to them, upon which Cranmer wrote to the 
king on the llth of Apnl, complaming that the great cause of his matrimony had 
depended long, and upon that he demred his licence to yudge 1t, which the king readily 
granted. So he gave sentence, condemning it on the 23rd of May and then the 
king openly owned his second marnage, for the new queen's big belly could be no longer 
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these steps, nm their style, were called the Attentates so considering the blind submission 

to the popes, m which the world had been kept so many ages, 1t was no wonder 
Bhcbpry the to find the Imperialists call upon the pope, almost in a tumultuary manner, to 
Rome was exert his authority to the full, when he saw it so openly affronted And it 28 
highly offend yery probable, that 1f the pope had not, with that violent passion that Italians 
od have for the advancing their famihes, run mto the proposition for marrying his 
niece to the duke of Orleans, he would have fulminated upon this occasion but he finding 
that might be broke off, 1f he had proceeded to the utmost extremities with king Henry, 
‘was therefore resolved to prolong the time, and to delay the final sentence, otherwise the 
matter would have been ended much sooner than 1t was 

Gardiner, Bryan, and Bennet were sent as ambassadors to the king of France to Mar 
seilles Bonner was also sent thither on a more desperate service , for he was ordered to go 
Cotton Libr 224 read the kings appeal from the pope to a general council, im the popes own 
Vitell B 14 presence, at such time, and m such a manner, as the kmgs ambassadors should 
Collection, direct Of the execution of this, he gave the king a very particular account in 
Number 23» letter to him, bearing date at Marseilles, the 18th of November, 1533, which the 
reader will find in the Collection copied from the original 1m 1t he tells the k ing— 

‘** That bemg commanded by his ambassadors to intimate to the pope in person the pro- 
Bonner in, Vocations and appeals that he had made to a general council, he cared one 
mates the | Penniston, who it seems was a notary, with him, to make an act concerning 1t 
King'sAppesl They came to the popes palace on the 17th of November in the morning He 
tothe Fove found some difficulty im getting access, for he was told that the pope was going 
to hold a consistory, so that no other business was to interpose yet he got into the 
popes chamber, where the pope was with the two cardinals de Medic: and Lorraine, 
the pope being apparelled in his stole to go tothe consistory The pope quickly observed 
Bonner, for he had prayed the datary to let the pope know he demred to speak with 
him the datary said 1t was not a proper time but Bonner was resolved to go imme- 
diately to him, so he told the pope of 14, who upon that dismissed the cardinals, and 
going to a window, he called him to him, upon that Bonner told him the message he had 
from the king to read before him , making such apology first in the kings name, and then 
an his own, as was necessary to prepare him for it The pope cringed in the Itahan way, 
but said he had not time then to hear those papers but bade him come again mm the after- 
moon, and he would give him a full audience When he came agam, he was, after 
some others had ther audience, called in Penmseton following him, whom the pope 
had not observed in the mormng So Bonner told him that 1t was he who had brought 
over his commission and orders, upon that the pope called for his datary and for Simonetta 
and Capisuch: Till they came im, the pope in discourse asked both for Gardiner and Bnan, 
seeming not to know that they were at Marseilles, and he lamented the death of Bennet 
he complained of the kings using him as he did Bonner, on the other hand, complained 
of his unkind usage of the king, and that he had, contrary to his promise, avocated the 
‘cause, when 1t was brought to the point of giving sentence , and had now retained the cause 
to Rome, whither the king could not come personally, nor was he bound to send a proctor 
and he urged the matter very close upon the pope He also complained, that the king s 
cause being just, and esteemed so by the best learned men in Christendom, yet the pope 
kept 1ts0 long in his hands = The pope answered, that had not the queen refused the yudges 
28 suspect, and taken an oath that she expected no justice m the kmgs domimons, he would 
not have avocated the cause but in that case, notwithstanding his promise, he was bound 
to doit, and the delay of the matter lay wholly at the kings door, who did not send a 
proctor While Bonner was replying, the datary came in, and the pope cut him short, 
and conmanded the datary to read the commnuesion, which he did the pope often inter- 
rupted the reading it, with words that expressed a igh displeasure and when the appeal 
‘was read to the next lawful general council to be held in a proper place, he expressed with 
some rage his indignation, but restrained himself, and said, all that came from the king 
‘was welcome to him but by his gesture and manner, 1t appeared he was much discomposed 
Yet after that, he showed how willing he was to call a council, but that the king seetned to 
put it off, he ordered the datary to read 1¢ quite through In the end, mention being made 
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of the archbishop of Canterbury's sentence, he spake ef that with great contempt He alse 
observed that the king in words expressed respect to the church and to the apostolic see, 
yet he expressed none to lus person While they were thus in discourse, the king of France 
came to see the pope, who met him at the door That king seemed to know nothing of the 
business, though Bonner believed he did know 1t the pope told him what they were about; 
they two continued m private discourse about three quarters of an hour, and seemed 
cheerful then that king went away , the pope conducted him to the door of the antichamber. 
‘When the pope came back, he ordered the datary to read out all that remained, the pope 
often interrupting him as he read When the first instrument was read te an end, Bonner 
offered the two appeals that the king had made toa general council, these the pope delivered 
to the datary, that he mght read them 

‘* When all was read, the pope said he would consider with the cardmals what answer 
Tt was reyect Was to be given them, and seemed to think that the writings were to remam 
ed bythe with him but Bonner pressing to have them again, he said he would consder 
Pope what answer he was to give to that So the pope dismissed him after an 
audience that lasted three hours The datary told Bonner there was to be a consistory next 
day, after that he might come to receive his answer On the 10th a consistory was held, 
in the afternoon the pope was long taken up with the blessing of beads, and admitting 
persons of quality, of both sexes, to kiss his foot When that was over, he called Bonner 
in, aud the pope began to express his mind towards the king; that 1t was to do him all 
Justice, and to please him all he could , and though 1t had not been so taken, yet he intended 
to contmue in the same mind but according to a constitution of pope Pius, that condemned 
all such appeals, he reyected the king’s appeal to a general council as frivolous and unlawful 
As for a general council, he would use all his diligence to have 1¢ meet, as he had formerly 
done, but the calling 1t belonged wholly to him he said he would not restore the instru- 
ments, and told Bonner that the datary should give him his answer m wnting Bonner 
went to the datarys chamber, where he found the answer already written, but not signed 
by him, next day he signed it, adding the galvo of answering it more fully and more 
particularly, if it should be thought meet 

“The pope left Marseilles the next day, and went towards Rome Bonner concludes 
that the French knew of their design, and were willing 1t should be done two or three days 
before the popes departure, yet when it was done, they said 1t had spoiled all their matters 
and the king’s hikewise He says nothing of any threatening of bad usage to himself The 
king of France indeed, when he expostulated upon the affront done the pope while in his house, 
said that he durst not have done that m any other place tlis makes it probable that the 
pope told him how he would have used Bonner if he had served him with that appeal in his 
own territories So whether this came to be known afterwards from the court of Franoa, 
or whether Bonner might have spread 1t 1n England at his return, to raise the value of that 
piece of service which he was capable of doing, cannot be determined _It 18 certain 1t was 
Antuanderus, T2POrted in England so, that in the answer to Sanders it 18 set down, and from 
him I took 1t but I will leave 1t with the reader to consider what credit may 
be due to it 

At the same time Cranmer hearing the pope demgned to proceed against him, did by the 
king's order appeal likewise to a general council, and sent the instrument with a warrant to 
execute 1t to Cromwell, that 16 might be sent to the bishop of Winchester to get 1¢ to be 
intimated to the pope, in the best manner that could be thought of he therefore, by the krng’s 

Collection, Command, sent this to him im a Jetter dated the 22nd of November, which will 
Number 24 be found in the Collection, but 1t does not appear to me what was done 
upon it 

I shall in the next place give an account of the instructions that the king of France sent 
LeCr ». 573 by Bellay, then translated from Bayonne to Paris, whom he despatched imme- 

Bellay sent “ately after he came back from Marseilles, as the person m the kmgdom 
overto the that was the most acceptable to the kmg The substance of them 1s, “‘ That 
King by King Francis had at the interview studied nothmg so much as to advance Henry’é 
—— matters yet he heard that he complamed of him as having done less than he 
expected, whieh he took much amiss It was agreed by the two kings, that « propositiog 
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should be set ga foot for the duke of Orleans marrymg the popes mece, which had not 
been before thought of. The matter was so far advanced, and the interview so settled, that 
Francis could not afterwards put 1t off with honour, all bemg done pursuant te thew first 
t at Calas The pope promised to make no new step in king Henry's matter if he 
wonld do the same. But king Henry did innovate in many particulars, yet, contrary to all 
mens expectations, he had effectually restramed the pope from showing his resentments 
upon rt and he wag in a far way to have engaged the pope against the emperor, if king 
Henry would have given him any handle for 16 Once Francis hoped to have brought 
Henry to Marseilles, but he judged that was not fit for him, and promised to send the 
duke of Norfolk im his stead for notwithstandmg the sentence passed at Rome, a remedy 
was proposed, if a person was sent with full powers as was expected When Gardiner 
came +0 Marseilles, he said he had orders to do whatsoever Francis should direct him, but 
indeed he brought no such powers The pope was resolved to do all that he could advise 
him for Henry’s satisfaction and Francis would enter upon none of his own affairs, till that 
was first settled he still waited for powers from England, but none were sent This might 
have provoked Francis to have been less zealous, but 1¢ did mot instead of sending what 
Francis expected, there was an appeal made from the pope to a general council, which so 
highly provoked the pope, that what he had been labouring to do a whole week, was pulled 
down m one hour It was also an injury to Francis to use the pope 1l] without his know- 
ledge, when he was in his house, doing that there which they durst not have done anywhere 
eleo This gave great joy to the Spamards, and though the pope offered to put Leghorn, 
Parma, and Placentia, with other places of great 1mportance, nto Francis s hand, yet apon 
the rupture with Henry, he would treat of nothing, 80 he concluded the marnage, with no 
advantage to himself from 1t and yet for all this zeal and friendship that he had expressed 
to king Henry, he had no thanks, but only complaints He saw he was disposed to suspect 
him 1n everything, as in particular for his treating with the king of Scotland, though by ao 
domg he had taken him wholly out of the emperors hands He proposes of new to king Henry 
the same means that were proposed at Marseilles, in order to the reconciling him to the pope, 
with some other motions, which he will see are good and reasonable, and upon that all that 
passed would be easily repaired he perceived plainly at Marseilles, that the kings ambas- 
sadors had no intentions to bring matters to an agreement, and when he told them that 
he saw there was no intention to make up matters, they only smiled It touched the king 
of France very sensibly to see all his friendship and good offices to be so httle understood 
and so ill requited He was offered the duchy of Mulan 1f he would suffer the emperor and 
the pope to proceed against the king of England But he was now to offer to king Henry, 
1f he would reconcile himself to the pope, a league between the pope and the two kings 
offensive and defensive But if king Henry would come into no such agreement, yet he 
was to assure him that he would still continue m a firm and brotherly fmendship with him , 
and if by reason of his marriage and the censures that might be passed on that account, any 
price should make war upon him, that he would assist him according to their treaties and 
that he would so manage the king of Scotland, that he should engage him into a defensive 
league with him In conclusion, he demred that some other better mstruments than the 
bishop of Winchester might be employed, for he thought he had no good intentions, neither 
to the one nor the other of them 
There 18 some reason to suspect that these instructions are not fully set forth by Le 
Grand for the best argument to persuade the king to come to terms of reconciliation, was 
to tell him what the pope had said to him of the justice of his cause It 18 certain that 
France owned that on other occasions, this makes 1t highly probable that st was set 
forth in these instructions, so that I cannot help suspecting that some part of them 1s 


suppressed 

At this time the king in a letter to his ambassador that was at the emperors court, 
Octton Libr after he had ordered him to lay open the falsehood of the reports that had been 
iro BG carried to the emperor of queen Catherines being il used, and to complam of 
a pepemeat her obstinate temper, and of her insisting on her appeal to the pope, after the 
the Emperor law was passed against all such appeals he adds, that as he had told the 
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emperors enibassador at his court, the pope had to the Frerch kinggconfesed that 
Grane was just and lawful, and that be hed promised to him ‘at Mefoostiee, that if 
the king-would send a proxy, he would give sentence for him in his principal cause; which 
the king refused to do, lookmg on that as a derogation from his royal dignity The pope 
wt seems looked on his refusing to do this ase contempt, and pronounced sentence against 
him, notwithstan ‘ling his appeal to a general council that had been personally intimated to 
him. Tine the king imputed to his malice, and his demgn to support his usurped 
auth . 
ita bales of Paris, commg to London, had very long and earnest conferences with the 
Me Bellay’s King In vonclumon, the king promised, that af the pope would supersede ns 
Mem.p 414 sentence, the kmg would hkewiee supersede the separating himeelf entirely from 
He prevailed ng obedience Upon that, though 1t was in winter, he went 1mmediately post 
engi to Rome. At the same tune the king sent a letter to his ambassadors at Rome 
mit He tells them, “ that after the interview at Marseilles, he had heard, both by 
A Letterof Bonner and Sir Gregory, that the pope had in a lively manner spoken to the 
se pee te emperor m favour of the kings cause, and seemed more inclined than formerly 
dorsatRome to do him justice He had proposed that the king should send a mandate, 
Rymer MSS desiring his cause might be tried in an indifferent place, upon which he would 
Col Num 25 send a legate and two auditors to form the process, reserving the yudgment to 
himself or, that the king of France and he would concur to procure a general council, by 
concluding a truce for three or four years , upon which he would call one, and leave the kmg s 
cause to be judged in 1t The same overtures were made to the king by the popes nuncio 
He pretended that mr Gregory had made them to the pope in the kings name, and that the 
pope had agreed to them, yet the king had never sent any such orders to sir Gregory, but 
rather to the contrary Yet, since the pope in these overtures showed better inclinations 
than formerly, which mndeed he was out of hope of, he ordered thanks to be given him 1n his 
name The king asked nothing 1n return for all the service he had done him and the see, 
but justice according to the laws of God and the ordinances of the holy councils, which if 
he wotld now do speedily, setting aside all delays, he mght be sure that he and his king- 
dom would be as loving to him dnd his see as they had been formerly accustomed to be But 
for the truce, how desirous soever he was of outward quiet, yet he could not set himself to 
procure 1t till he had first peace in his own conscience, which the pope might give him, and 
then he would use his best endeavours for a general peace with the king of France, from 
whom he wotld never separate himself. He therefore charges them to press the pope to 
remit the fact to be tried within the kingdom according to the old sanctions of general 
councils If the pope would grant his desire, he would dispose all his allies to concur in the 
service of that see He could not consent to let his cause be tried out of the realm , 1¢ was 
contrary both to ns prerogative and to the laws of ns kingdom, and by his coronation oath 
he was bound to maintain those So, without the consent of his parliament, he could not 
agree to 1 and he was sure they would never consent to that He hoped the pope would 
not compel him to do things prejudicial to the papal digmity as 1t was then exercised, 
which unless he were forced to 1t by the popes conduct towards him, he had no mind to 
do The pope had said to sir Gregory, that by their laws the pope could not dispense in 
such a marriage, unless there was an urgent cause pressing it, and the clearing this pont, 
he thought, would more certainly advance the king's cause than the opinion of lawyers and 
drvines that the pope could not dispense with 1t The emperor had said to the pope, that 
there was an extreme bloody war at that time between England and Spaun, for the panfying 
which the dispensation allowing the marriage was granted ; whereas, in the league signed by 
dus father, and by Ferdinand and Isabella, upon which the dispensation was obtamed, no 
such thing was pretended the marriage was agreed to for the continuance and augmentation 
of ther amity, and upon the account of the good qualities of the queen. It was also plainly 
expressed in that league that her former marmage was consummated so the dispensation 
was granted without any urgent cause , and therefore, by the pope s own concession, 1t could 
not be vahd. He sent to Rome an attested transoript of that league , 80 1f the pope would 
refer the yudging 1n this matter to the church of England, and ratsfy the sentence given m 
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it, he will sequire the obedience of us and of our people, but pacify the disputes 
that have vontsiesat the quiet of all Christendom He concludes, that if the pope seemed 


dveposed to be benevolent to the king, they were not to declare all this as hus final answer, 
but to assure him that he would study by all honourable ways to concur with the pope's 
towardly mind, 1f he will earnestly apply himself, and persevere in such opinion, as may be 
for the acceleration of the said cause This 18 all that I can find of the submismon that he 
offered , but how mich further his promises sent by the bishop of Paris went, does not 
appear to me ‘ 

To quicken the court of France to interpose effectually with the pope, to bring this matter 
D of Norfolk °° the conclusion that all the papists of England labouréd earnestly for, the duke 
Letter to of Norfolk wrote, on the 27th of January, a very full letter on the subject to 
Montmorency Montmorency ‘‘ He was glad that the bishop of Pans was sent to Rome with 
Le Grand p- instructions expressing the entire union that was between the two kings. He 
oe wished he might succeed , for if the pope would persist m his obstinacy to favour 
the emperor, and to oppress the king in his most just cause, an opposition to his authonty 
would be unavoidable, and 1t would give occasions to many questions greatly to his preyu- 
dice and against his usurpations It began to be beheved that the pope had no authonty 
out of Rome, any more than any other bishop has out of his diocese, and that this usurped 
authority grew by the permission of princes blinded by popes, who, contrary to the laws of 
God and the good of the church, had maintained 1t To support this, many clear texts of 
Scripture were brought, with reasons founded on them and many histories were alleged, to 
prove that popes themselves were made by the emperors, and that their authority was only 
suffered, but not granted, nor-confirmed, by emperors or kings Of all this the bishops and 
other doctors had made such discoveries, that he himself and other noblemen, as well as the 
body of the people, were so convinced of 1t, that 1f the king would give way to 1t (which, if 
no interposition saves it, probably he will do), this present parliament will withdraw from 
the popes obedience , and then everything that depends on 1t will be hated and abhorred by the 
whole nation, and other states and kingdoms may from thence be moved todothesame He, 
out of the friendship that was between them, gave him this advertisement He apprehended 
some 111 effects from the readiness the king of France had expressed to favour the pope, even 
to the prejudice of his own authority , for he had taken a bull to do justice sn his own king- 
dom, as 1f he had not full authority to do that without a bull The pope and his successors 
might make this a precedent for usurping on the royal authority He also complains, that 
though their king had promised to the earl of Rochford that Beda, who had calummiated the 
king so much, and was his enemy in his just cause, should be bamshed, not only from Pans, 
but out of his kingdom, yet he was now suddenly recalled He wishes these things may be 
considered in time he does not propose that the king of France should turn the popes 
enemy, but if there came a rupture between the king and the pope, that he would not so 
favour the pope as to give him more boldness mm executing his malice against the king or his 
subjects, and that they might not be deceived by his promises, as 1f he would enable Francis 
to recover his dominions 1n Italy, if he should be thereby engaged to lose the friendship of 
the king and his allies 

This came in time to quicken the court of France , for, by a letter wnt from Rome on the 
oe reas of February, 1t appears that the pope was at that time im great anxiety 
Vitel. B14 t1e was pressed hard by the impenalists on the one hand, and he saw the danger 
The Pope was Of losing England on the other hand To some about him he expressed a great 
in greatanx inchination to be reconciled to the king he sent secretly for some great lawyers , 
10ty the 

ly Were positive that the kings cause was just, and that his second marnage 

was good But now the matter being brought to a criss, I shall give it m the words of De 
De Bellays Bellay, who, no doubt, had his information from his brother “ King Henry, upon 
rive p 414, the remonstrances that the bishop of Paris made to him, condescended, that sf 

rl the pope would supersede the sentence till he sent judges to hear his matter, he 
would supersede the executing that which he was resolved to do, which was to separate 
himaelf entwely from obedience to the see of Rome And the bishop of Pans offering to 
undertake the journey to Rome, he assured Inm, that when he obtained that which he went 
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to demand there, he would immediately send him suffinent powers to confirm, that which he 
had promued, trustmg in hun by reason of the great fnendship that he had for so long s 
time borne him, fer he had been ambassador im his court for two 
‘“< It was a very severe winter, but the bishop thought the trouble was small, so he might 
accomplish that which he went upon So he came in good time to Rome, before 
goto Rome, S@nything was done; and in an audhence in the consistory he gave an account of 
in hopes to that which he had obtained of the king of England for the good of the church. 
make up the The proposition was judged reasonable, and a time was assigned him for getting 
the kings answer So he despatched a courier to the king, with a charge to use 
such dihgence that he mght return within the time limted 
*‘ The day that was set for the return of the messenger being come, and the courier not 
Thefinal$en- Come back, the imperialists pressed im consistory that the pope should give 
tence given in sentence The bishop, on the other hand, pressed both the pope, in particular, 
great haste =and all the cardimals, that they would continue the time only for sx days, 
alleging that some accident might have happened to the courier,—the sea might not be pass- 
able, or the wind contrary , so that either in going or coming the courier might be delayed 
and since the king had patience for six years, they might well grant him a delay for six days. 
He made these remonstrances 1n full consistory, to which many of those who saw the clearest, 
and judged the best of things, condescended but the greater number prevailed over the 
leaser number of those who considered well the prejudice that was lke to happen to the 
church by it, and they went on with that precipitation, that they did in one consistory that 
which could not be done 1n three consistories, and so the sentence was fulmmmated + 
“Two days had not passed, when the courier came with the powers and declarations from 
The Conner the king of England, of which the bishop had assured them This did much con- 
came Two found those who had been for the precipitating the matter They met often, to 
Deystoolate see if they could redress that which they had spoiled , but they found no remedy 
The king of England, seemg with what indignity he was used, and that they showed as hittle 
regard to him as if he had been the meanest person in Christendom, did immediately with 
draw himeelf and his kingdom from the obedience of the church of Rome, and declared 
himself to be, under God, the Head of the Chureh of England 
We have a further account of this transacticn in the letters that M Le Grand has pub- 
Le Grand, hshed On the 22d of February, Raince, the French ambassador, wrote from 
p 630, 631 Rome a letter full of good hopes, and it seems the bishop of Pans wrote in the 
Further same strain but his letter of the 23rd of March 1s very different from that It 
4 oofs of this was on the same day that the consistory was held ‘* There were two and-twenty 
atter 
cardinals present when sentence was given, by which king Henrys m 
with queen Katherine was declared good and valid, and the issue by 1t lawful Upon hear- 
ing the news of this, he went and asked the pope about 1t, who told him 1¢ was true, but 
that though some would have had it immediately intimated, he had delayed the ordermg 
that till after Easter He, with the other French ambassadors, made no answer to the pope, 
only the bishop of Paris told him he had no other business there, so he must return home 
again They did not put the pope m mind of the promuses and assurances he had given 
them to the contrary, when they saw 1t was to no purpose, and 1t was not easy to say such 
things as the occasion required but the bishop mtended to speak more plainly to the pope 
when he should take his leave of him, which would be withm three or four days He adds, 
that for some reasens, which he would tell the French king, they were in doubt whether 
that which was done was not conform to a secret intention of the kings that was not made 
known tothem He apprehended, sf he stayed longer there, 1¢ might give the king of 
England cause of suspicion for he had, by his last letters to him, given him assurances, 
upon which perhaps he had dismissed his parhament , for which he would be much displeased 
with the bishop He demres the king will give advice of this with all dihgence to king 
Henry, and then all the world would see that the king had done all that was possible for 
him to do, both to serve ins frend and to prevent the preat mischief that might follow to the 
ehurch and to ali Chnstendom, for there was not any one thing omitted that could have 
been done Thesmperulists were running about the streote mn great bodies, crying ‘ Empire! 
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and ‘Spain! ag if they had got a victory, and had bonfires and discharges of cannon upon 
%t. The cardinals Trevulce, Rodolphe, and Priane were not of that number, others had 
not behaved themselves so well as was expected Raince, one of the ambassadors, said, he 
would give himself to the devil if the pope should not find a way to set all nght that 1s now 
spoiled He pressed the other ambassadors to go again to the pope for that end, it bemg a 
maxim in the canon law that matrimonial causes are never #0 finally judged, but that they 
may be reviewed They were assured that the pope was surprised in this, as well as he had 
been in the first sentence passed in this matter The pope had been al] that mght advising 
with his doctors how to find a remedy, and was in great pain about it upon the knowledge 
of this, they were resolved to go to him, and see if anything was to be expected In a post- 
script, he tells the king that he ought not to think 1t strange 1f, m their last letters, they 
gave other hopes of the opmmions of the cardinals than appeared now by their votes They 
took what they wrote to him from what they said, which they heard, and not 
any Hee from ther thoughts, which they could not know By a letter that Pompone 
: Trevulce wrote from Lyons to the bishop of Auxerre, 1t appears that the bishop 
of Paris passed through Lyons in his return on the 14th, two days before ‘In 1t he gave 
him the same account of the final sentence that was formerly related The bishop said to 
him 1t was not the popes fault, for he was fora delay and if they had granted a delay of 
six days, the king of England would have returned to the obedience of the apostolic see, and 
left his cause to be proceeded in according to justice, but the impenalists and their party in 
the consistory pressed the matter so, that they would admit of no delay but when, after a 
day, the courier came, the imperialists themselves were confounded He adds one thing 
that the bishop told him of his brother the cardinal, that he pressed the delay so earnestly 
that he was reproached for it, and called # Frenchman He avowed that he was a servant 
to the most Chnstian king, and that the king of France and his predecessors had never done 
anything but good to the apostolic see 
And now I have laid together all the proceedings in the matters relating to the kings 
divorce and his breach with the court of Rome In opening all tlus, I have had 
ee a great deal of light given me by the papers that M Le Grand 1as published, 
and by the book that he gave me, for which, whatever other differences I may 
have with him, I return him, in this public way, my hearty thanks There appears to have 
been a signal train of Providence in the whole progress of this matter, that thus ended mn a 
total rupture The court of Rome, being overawed by the emperor engaged itself far at 
first, but when the pope and the king of France were so entirely umted as they knew they 
were, 1t seems they were under an infatuation from God to carry their authority so far at a 
time in which they saw the king of Lngland had a parhament inclined to support him in his 
breach with Rome It was but too vimble, that the king would have given all up if the 
pope would have done him but common justice, but when the matter was brought so near 
a total union, an entire breach followed in the very time in which 1t was thought all was 
made up Those who favoured the Reformation saw all their hopes, as 1t seemed, blasted , 
but of a sudden all was revived again This was an amazing transaction and how hittle 
honour soever thie full discovery of all the steps made in it does to the memory of king 
Henry, who retained his inclinations to a great deal of popery to the end of his life, yet 1t 18 
much to the glory of Gods providence that made the persons most concerned to prevent and 
hinder the breach to be the very persons that brought :t on, and in a manner forced 1t 
The sentence was given at Rome on the 23rd of March on the same day in which the 
act of the succession to the crown of England did pass herein England And certainly the 
parliament was ended before 1t was possible to have had the news from Rome of what passed 
in the conssstory on the 23rd of March, for 1t was prorogued on the 30th of March So 
that if king Henry’s word had been taken by the pope and the consistory, he seems to have 
put 16 out of his power to have made 1¢ good, since st 18 scarce possible to thik that a parha. 
ment that had gone so far in the breach with Rome could have been prevailed on to undo all 
that they had been domg for four years together 
Nothing material passed im convocation before the 3lst of March , and the the actuary 
exhilnted the answer of the lower house to this question “ Whether the bishvp of Rome has 
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any greater jurisdiction given him by God in the holy Scriptures, within the kingdom of 
All nEgland England, than any other foreign bishop?” There were thirty-two for the nega- 
concur tore  t¥@, four for the affirmative, and one doubted It was a thin house, and no doubt 
nounce the many absented themselves on design but 1t does not appear how this passed 
ica in the upper house, or whether 1t was at all debated there, for the prelates had, 
if by their votes in the house of lords, given their opinions already on the point. 
The convocation at York had the same position, no more made a question, put to them on 
the 5th of May there the archbishops presidents were deputed by him to confirm and 
fortify this After they had examined it carefully, they did all unanimously, without a 
contrary vote, agree to 16 upon which an instrument was made by the archbishop, and 
© sent to the king which will be feund in the Collection as 1t was taken out of 
ol Num 26 
the register of York 
The king sent the same question to the university of Oxford, and had their answer That 
part of the kings ietter that relates to this matter, and the university s answer, were sent 
me, taken from the archives there by the learned Mr Bingham which will be found mm the 
Col Num 7 Collection The king required them to examine the question sent by him to 
them, concerning the power and primacy of the bishop of Rome, and return 
thew answer under the common seal with convenient speed, according to the sincere truth 
dated from Greenwich the 18th day of May The answer 1s directed to all the sons of their 
mother church, and 1s made in the name of the bishop of Lincoln their chancellor, and the 
whole convocation of all doctors, and masters regents, and non regents ‘‘ It sets forth, that 
whereas the king had received the complaints and petitions of his parliament against some 
intolerable foreign exactions, and some controversies being raised concerning the power and 
authority of the bishop of Rome, the king, that he might satisfy his people, but not break in 
upon anything declared in the Scriptures (which he will be always most ready to defend 
with ins blood), had sent this question to them (setting 1t down in the terms in which 1t was 
proposed to the convocation) They, upon this, to make all the returns of duty and obedi- 
ence to the king, had brought together the whole faculty of divinity , and for many days 
they had searched the Scriptures and the most approved commentators, and had collated 
them diligently, and had held public disputations on the matter And at last they had all 
unanimously agreed that the bishop of Rome has no greater yunsdiction given him by God 
in the holy Scriptures, m this kingdom of England, than any other foreign bishop This 
determination, made according to the statutes of their umiversity, they affirm and testify as 
true, certain, and agreeing to the Holy Scmptures dated on the 27th June, 1534 Here was 
a long dehberation 1t lasted above five weeks after the kings letter, and was a very full and 
clear determination of the point 
To this I shall add the fullest of all the subscriptions, instruments, and oaths that was 
made, pursuant to these laws and decrees of convocation I have seen several others to the 
same purpose, of which Rymer has published many instruments, all from from page 487 to 
page 527, of Ecclesiastics, Regulars as well as Seculars, Mendicants, and Carthusians but 
Collection, that from the prior and chapter of Worcester beng much the fullest of them 
Number 38 all, I shall only insert 1¢ 1n my Collection, and leave out all the rest, that I 
may not weary the reader with a heavy repetition of the various forms in which some 
expatiated copiously, to show their zeal for the kings authority and against the papacy, 
which was looked on then as the distinguishing character of those who designed to set on a 
further reformation, whereas those who did adhere to their former opimons thought 1¢ 
enough barely to sign the proposition, and to take the oath prescribed by law 
There was hkewise an order published, but how soon 1t does not appear to me, Strype 
for 82Y8 12 June 1534, 1t was before queen Annes tragical fall, directing the bid- 
es biddeng ** ding prayers for the king, as the only and “Supreme Head of this catholic 
of Prayers church of England, then for queen Anne, and then for the lady Elizabeth, 
end Preach- daughter to them both, our princess and no further m the presence of the ki 
ing and queen, but in all other places they were to pray for all archbishops sad 
bizhops, and for the whole clergy, and such as shall please the preacher to name of his 
devotion, then for all the nobility, and such as the preacher should name, then for the 
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souls of them them that were dead, and such of them as the preacher ehall name Every 
preacher was ordered to preach once im the greatest audience against the usurped authonty 
of the bishop of Rome, and he was left after that to his hberty no preachers were in the 
pulpit to inveigh against, or to deprave one another sf they had occasion to complain, they 
were to do it to the king or the bishop of the diocese They were not to preach for or 
against purgatory, the honouring of saints, that faith only justifieth, to go on pilgrimages or 
to support muracles, these thimgs had occasioned great dissensions , but those were then 
well pacified they were to preach the words of Christ, and not mix with them mens 
institutions, or to make Gods laws and mens laws of equal authority, or to teach that any 
man had power to dispense with Gods law It seems there was a sentence of excommu- 
nication with relation to the laws and liberties of the church published once a year agaist 
all such as broke them, this was to be no more published The collects for the king and 
queen by name were to be said in all Ingh masses, they were hkewise to Justify to the 
people the kings last marnage, and to declare how ull the king had been used by the pope 
in all that matter, with the proofs of the unlawfulness of Ins former marnage, and a long 
deduction was made of the process at Rome, and of all the artifices used by the pope to get 
the king to subyect himself to him, which I need not relate 1 contains the substance of the 
Collection Whole cause, and the order of the process formerly set forth I have put it mn the 
Number29 Collection All thats particular m 1t 18, that the king affirms that a decretal 
bull was sent over, decreeing, that if the former marriage was proved, and if it did appear 
as far as presumptions ean prove it, that it was consummated, that marriage was to be 
held unlawful and null This bull, after 1t was seen by the king, was, by the bishop of 
Rome s commandment, embezzled by the cardinals He adds another particular, which I find 
nowhere but here, that the pope gave out a sentence in the manner of an excommunication 
and interdiction of him and his realm, of which complaint being made, as being contrary to 
all law and night, the fault was laid on a new officer lately come to the court, who ought to 
have been punished for it, and the process was to cease, but though this was promised to 
the king’s agents, yet 1t went on, and was set up in Flanders Perhaps the words in the 
bishop of Parss last letter, that the pope was surpnsed in the last sentence as he had been 
in the first, are to be explained and apphed to this He also mentions the declarations that 
the pope had made to the French king and his council, of what he would gladly do for the 
king, allowing the justness of his cause and that he durst not do it at Rome for fear of the 
emperor, but that he would come and do it at Marseilles, and there he promised to that 
king to give judgment for the kmg, so he would send a proxy, which he knew before that 
he would not do, nor was he bound to do 1t 
Thus the king took care to have his cause to be fully set forth to all ns own subjects 
‘ue next care was to have it mghtly understood by all the princes of Europe I have found the 
iginal mstructions that he gave to Paget, then one of the clerks of the mgnet, whom he 
sent to the king of Poland and the dukes of Pomerania and Prussia, and to the cities of 
Dantzic, Stetin, and Coningeburgh , and it 18 to be supposed, that others were sent to other 
Collection, princes and cities with the hke :mstructions, though they have not come in my 
Number 30 way I have put them im the Collectio By these 
‘Their old friendship was desired to be renewed the rather because the king saw they 
Instruction ere Setting themselves to find out the truth of Gods word and the justice of 
given toPaget 18 laws, and the extirpation of such corrupt errors and abuses by which the 
sent to some World has been kept slaves under the yoke of the bishop of Rome, more than 
alti the Jews were under the ceremomes of Mosess law The king orders Paget to 
acl let them understand his great desire to promote, not only a fnendship with them, 
but the coummon good of all Christendom he orders him to give them an account of the 
whole progress of his cause of matrimony, with the intolerable mjunes done him by the 
bishop of Rome, and the state m which that matter then stood He was first to show them 
the justice of tlie kings cause, then to open the steps in which 1¢ had been carned on Here 
all the arguments against his marnage are stated, to make it appear to be contrary both to 
the laws of God, of Nature, and of men In this the king did not follow his own private 
i nor that of the whole clergy of his realm, but that of the most famous universities 
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of Chrustertdom ahd therefore by the consent of his whole parhament, and by the sentence of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, he has, for the discharge of his own conscience and the good 
of his people, and that he might havé a lawful successor to rule over them, separated himself 
from the princess dowager, and was then marred to queen Anne, of whom follows a very 
exalted character, setting forth the purity of her hfe, her constant virginity, her maidenly 
and womanly pudicity, her soberness, her chasteness, her meekness, her wisdom, her descent 
of noble parentage, her education 1n all good and lawful shows and manners, her aptness to 
procreation of children, with her other infinite good qualities, which were more to be 
esteemed than only progeny If any should object to this second marriage as contrary to 
the popes laws, he asserts, that every mans private conscience 1s to him the supreme court 
for judgment so the king was satisfied in his own conscience, that, bemg enlightened by 
the Spirit of God, and afterwards by the means formerly set forth, he was judged to be at 
liberty from his former marriage, and free to contract a new one The king also took great 
pains to satisfy the world by long travel and study, with imestimable cost and charges, 
though he had no fruit from it all Upon this head Paget was to set forth the popes 
ungodly demeanour 1n the whole progress of the kings cause, keeping hum off by delays for 
seven years and more At first the pope, mstead of yudging the matter himself, sent a 
commission to England, to try 1¢ with full powers, pretending that 1t could not be judged 
at Rome He gave with these a decretal bull, m which he pronounced sentence, that the 
king might (convolare ad secundas nuptwas) ‘marry another wife, yet he gave the legate 
secret directions not to proced by virtue of the decretal bull, nor to give sentence He wrote 
a letter to the king with his own hand, in which he approved of the kings cause, and pro- 
mused to the king, on the word of the pope, that he would not avocate the cause, but leave 
st in its due course, yet afterwards, contrary to his conscience anid knowledge, he decreed 
several citations against the king to appear at Rome, to the subversion of the royal dignity , 
or to send a proxy, which cannot be justified by any colour of reason He cites the councils 
of Nice, Afmc, and Milevi against appeals to remote places It was not reasonable to send 
original instruments and other documents to a distant place nor, m a matter of conscience, 
could a man give such a power to a proxy, by which he was bound to stand to that which 
he should agree to 1t was fit that all princes should consider what an attempt this made 
upon their dignity, for the pope to pretend that he could oblige them to abandon their 
kingdoms, and come and appear before him, by which he might depose kings, or rule them 
according to his own pleasure So that all this was not only unjust, but null of itself Dr 

Karn being then at Rome, as the kings subject, he offered a plea excusatory yet this was not 
regarded by the dean of the Rota, who in that acted as he was directed by the pope, pre- 
tending he had no powers from the king, which by law was not necessary for an excusator 

Karn had appealed to the pope to this Capisucchi gave an ambiguous answer, promising 
to give a more determmate one afterwards, which yet he never did but upon a second 
appeal, the cause was brought imto the consistory, and there 1t was judged that Karn 
could not be heard, unless he had a proxy from the king and when Karn objected that 
such proceeding was against law, the pope answered that he might judge all things 
according to his own conscience and soethey resolved to proceed in the main cause At that 
time the king s ambassadors at Rome showed the pope the determination of the universities 
of Pans and Orleans, with the opinions of the most learned men in France and Italy, con- 
demning the pope s proceedings as unjust and null, the words of their opimon being inserted 
in the instructions yet the pope still went on, and sent out slanderous breves against the 
king, and designed to extommunicate him To prevent that, the king did order a provo- 
cation and appeal to be made from the pope to a general council, and caused it to be 
intimated to the pope, but he would not admit 1t, and pretended that by a bull of pope 
Piuss, that was condemned, and that he was superior to all general councils. He rejected 
it arrogantly, saying they were heretics and traitors to his person who would appeal from 
him to any general council It appeared evidently that the pope, for the defence of his own 
glory and ambition, regarded not what myuries he did to Christian princes so they were 
all obliged now to be on their guard against such invamons of ther authonty For these 
reasons the king was resolved to reduce that exorbitaat power which the pope had steamed 
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within due limzts so that in ns dommions he shall exercise no other yunsdiction than what 
ve granted to him by express words of Scripture Paget was to open all these things to 
those princes and states, desiring that they would adifere to the king in this matter, till 1¢ 
should come to be treated of in a general council, and mm the mean time to give him thew 
best assistance and advice, especially im some articles, of which a schedule was to be given 
him signed with the kings hand, which he was to communicate to them as he should find it 
eonvenient They related to some abuses and customs which seemed necessary to be 
reformed and if they would propose any other, Paget was to receive their mind, and to 
assure them that the king, as he desired their assistance in his causes and quarrels, so he 
would kindly admit of whatsoever they should propose, and would endeavour to extirpate 
all abuses agaist Gods word and laws, and to do all that layin him for the reform- 
ation thereof, for the maintenance of Gods word, the faith of Christ, and the welfare of 
Christendom ” 

But because the king did not know what the mind of those princes mht be, nor how far 
they were devoted to the pope, Paget was to try to find out their inclinations before he 
should deliver the kings letters to them, and so to proceed according to his discretion, to 
deliver or not to deliver Ins letters, or to show his instructions to thom What followed 
upon this, and how 1t was executed, does not appear 

The judicious and diligent Sechendorf, n Ins history of Lutheramsm, gives an account of 

L.3 8G % Negotiation of Pagets, two years before this Cranmer, who was then the 
Par 16 Add kings ambassador at the emperors court met with John Frederick, elector of 
Negotiations Saxony, at Noremberg, who had secretly left the diet of Ratisbon , and there he 
in Germany delivered letters from the king both to the elector, to the duke of Lunenberg, 
and to the prince of Anhalt, which contained only a general offer of fnendship Cranmer 
came the next day to the elector, who had two of his mimsters about him, and asked him 
many questions concerning their agreement with the state of religion, the Turkish war, and 
the church lands, which (as they heard) they had seized on He said great things of the 
king, and of the aid he had offered the emperor against the Turk, mn conjunction with the 
French kg He asked where Paget was, whom the king had sent to the elector General 
answers were made to all his questions and for Paget he had been with the elector the 
former year This passed on to the 15thof July, 1532 Four days after this, he came 
privately to Spalatin, one of the electors secretaries, and assured him that both the king 
and the French king would assist the elector and his alhes in the matter of religion In 
August after that, Paget came to the elector, who proposed many things to him concerning 
Yeligion but the princes had then come to an agreement with the emperor, so they could 
enter into no treaty at that time Only John Fredenck did, m a wniting under his 
own hand, offer the scheme of that which was afterwards proposed in their name to 
the king 

All these negotiations were set on foot pursuant to a paper of advices offered to the king 
Advices offer- by Cromwell, in which there are divers marginal notes wnt in the king s own 
ed the Kmg hand, which will be found im the Collection ‘ Furst, all the bishops were to be 

Collection, sent for, especially those nearest the court, to examine them, whether they can 
Number 31 prove that the pope 18 above the general council, or the council above him ? 
And whether, by the law of God, he has any authonty m England? Next, they are to 
be charged to preach this to the people and to show that the popes authority was an 
usurpation grown up by the sufferance of princes This ought to be preached continually 
at Pauls Cross, and the bishop of London was to suffer none to preach there but those who 
will set this forth The same order was to be given to all other bishops, and to the rulers 
of the four orders of friars, particularly to the ‘ Friars Observants, and to all abbots and 
priors The kings appeal was also to be set up on every church door mm England, that so 
none may pretend ignorance , as also the act against appeals to Rome It was also proposed, 
that copies of the kings appeal might be sent to other realms, particularly to Flanders A 
letter was also proposed, complaining of all the inyunes done the king by the pope to be 
written to hum by all the lords spiritual and temporal The king writes on the margin, 

<-Notanat done, nor can it well be done before the parliament To send spies into Scotland 
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to.sce what practices ware théng: on the margin the kings orders, ‘ Letters to be wiittert 
to the lord Dacres, the duke of Norfolk, and ‘sir Thomas Chfford To tend to the kmgs of 

Poland and Hungary, the dukes of Saxony and Bavaria, the latigrave of Hesse, and the 

three ecclesiastical electors On ‘the the king writes, ‘In the kings arbitrement 

This, it seems, gave the odvasion of sending Paget The like proposed for thé Hans towns 

on the margin in thg kings hapi, ‘To know this of the king To remember the merchant- 

adventurers, chiefly those of Brabant. On the margin, ‘This 1s already done Then 119 

proposed, that an order be given for establishing the princess dowager’s house, and the lady 

Mary s, and for my lady princesss house this was Ehzabeths + To this, on the margin, it 

1s written by the king, ‘ The order 1s taken 

In June, in the year 1535, after the parliament had settled everything demanded of them, 
Collection, the king published a circular letter, which will be found in the Collection, taken 

Number 32 from the original: “In which, after he had set forth that both clergy and 
A Letter of ¢emporalty bad abolished the bishop of Romes usurpations, and had united to 

— ae *to the crown the dignity of ‘Supreme Head m Earth of the Church of England 

page deisagrtm which was also approved in convocation, and confirmed by their oaths and sub- 

Behaviour of scriptions, he adds, that considering what quiet would follow in the nation if 

the Clergy the bishops and clergy would sincerely, and without dissimulation, publish the 

many and great abuses of the popes usurpation, he had sent letters to all bishops, charging 
them not only in their own persons, but by their chaplains, to preach the true and sincere 
word of God to the pebple, and to give warning to all ecclemastical persons to do the same, 
and to cause the popes name to be rased out of all the books of divine servicc He had also 
required the justices of peace +o examine whether the bishops and clergy did this sincerely, 
or whether they did it coldly or feignedly, or used any addition or gloss to 1t Upon all 
this, the king' requires them, at their assizes and sessions, to make diligent search, whether 
the bishops and clergy do their duty mncerely Likewise, at their meetings, they were to 
set the same forth to the people, and also declare the treasons committed by the bishop of 

Rochester and sir Thomas More, who by diverse secret practices intended to breed among 

the people most mischievous opimons, for wluch they, with some others, had suffered as 

they deserved He requires them if they found any fault or dissimulation in any person, 
that they should immediately signify 1t to the king and his council, as that which was of 
the greatest moment to the quiet of the kingdom, threatenmg such pumshment of those 
who were negligent in this, as would make them examples to all others and he charges 
them upon their allegiance to obey all tlis punctually 

But 16 seems this had not the effect that was expected, therefore, in April, after this, a 

Col Num 33 2°¥ letter, or proclamation, was wnt to some of the nobility, setting forth that 

he had heard that some, both regulars and seculars, did secretly extol the autho- 
rity of the bishop of Rome praying for him im the pulpit, and making him a god preferring 
lus power and laws to Gods most holy laws The king, therefore, out of his desire to 
maintain unity and quiet among his people, and to bring them to the knowledge of the 
truth, and to be no more blinded with superstition and false doctrine, required them that 
wheresoever they found any person spreading such pernicious doctrines to the exaltation of 
the bishop of Rome, to cause them to be apprehended and put m prison without bail or 
mainprise. 

» Among, the bishops, all were not equally honest nor zealous Lee, archbishop of York, 
The Archbi and Gardiner, were those m whom the old leaven had the deepest root so the 
sliop of York King, bemg informed that Lee, though he had given in his profession, subscribed 
is suspected and sealed by him, yet did not his duty in his diocese and province, nerther mn 
oe the ge eae nor’ causing others to teach the people, conform to what was 

a sett] th 1n convocation and parliament, sent him orders both to preach these 
things and to order all other ecclesiastical persons in his province to do the same Upon this 
Col Num 34 he wrotg a long vindication of himself, in June 1535, which will be found in the 

Collectapn. 


“ He sets forth mm 1¢ the complaints that the king sigmified had been made of him, with 
the orders that he had received from the kmg, and therf sets out his own sumdned. 


